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PREFACE. 


It  has  appeared  to  the  Author  that  many  of  the  works  on 
Surveying  hitherto  published  are  too  much  devoted  to  the 
elementary  part  of  the  subject,  and  leave  the  reader  almost 
entirely  in  ignorance  of  much  of  the  actual  practice  of  Civil 
Engineers  and  Surveyors  in  the  various  branches  of  sur- 
veying and  setting-out  of  works.  In  others,  again,  the 
elementary  part  of  the  subject  is  omitted,  while  they  deal 
with  special  branches  or  the  higher  class  of  Surveying. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  present  treatise  will  be  found  to 
give  the  student  of  Engineering  sufficiently  full  details  of 
the  work  which  he  may  be  called  upon  to  carry  out  in  actual 
practice,  while  in  the  earlier  chapters  it  will  be  seen  that 
simpler  classes  of  Surveying  and  Levelling  are  also  fully 
treated. 

The  aim  of  the  Author  has  been  to  make  the  treatment 
of  the  subject  as  complete  and  comprehensive  as  possible, 
the  object  kept  constantly  in  view  being  to  make  the  work 
a  useful  text-book  of  principles  and  methods  for  students, 
as  well  as  a  g^ide  to  the  actual  practice  of  Surveyors  and 
Civil  Engineers  in  the  various  branches  of  Surveying,  j 

Tacheometry  or  Stadia  Surveying,  which  is  now  coming 
into  general  use,  has  been  fully  treated  in  Chapter  VI.,  and 
full  Tables  for  the  reduction  of  inclined  sights  have  been 
given. 

A  chapter  has   been   devoted  to  Surveys  Abroad  in 
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Undeveloped  Country,  and  as  these  are  conducted  under 
very  different  conditions  from  home  work,  the  information 
thus  afforded  should  prove  eminently  useful  to  those  who 
may  be  called  upon  to  carry  out  surveys  in  new  countries 
or  undeveloped  regions. 

A  chapter  has  also  been  devoted  to  Astronomical 
Observations  Used  in  Surveying.  These  are  generally 
necessary  in  surveys  in  new  countries,  and  hitherto  when 
such  information  has  been  required  search  has  been  neces- 
sary  in  various  different  works.  Being  here  collected  and 
treated  in  one  chapter,  the  information  will  be  readily 
available  for  reference. 

Many  examples  of  surveys,  taken  from  actual  practice, 
have  been  given  throughout  the  volume. 


Edinburgh, 
July  1902. 
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SURVEYING 

AS    PRACTISED   BY  CIVIL   ENGINEERS 

AND  SURVEYORS. 


CHAPTER   I. 

SUR  VE  YING   WITH  THE  CHAIN  ONL  K 

Instruments:  Chain. — For  the  purpose  of  making  actual 
linear  measurements  on  the  ground,  the  chain  is  most  used.  It 
consists  of  strong  links  of  steel  or  iron  wire  of  from  No.  7  to 
No.  12  W.G.,  connected  by  rings,  with  a  brass  handle  at  each 
end  (Fig.  i).  In  English-speaking  countries  there  are  two 
different  lengths  of  chain  in  common  use,  the  Gunter's  or  66  ft. 
chain  and  the  100  ft.  chain.  The  66  ft.  chain  is  most  used, 
and  possesses  the  advantage  in  computing  areas  that  10  square 
chains  is  equal  to   i   acre.      Both  chains  consist  of  100  links, 
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Fig.  I. — Chain. 

and  every  tenth  link  is  distinguished  by  a  brass  tablet,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  I.  The  first  10  links  from  the  end  is  marked  by  a  brass 
tablet  with  one  point ;  the  tablet  at  20  links  has  two  points,  that 
at  30  links  three  points,  at  40  links  four  points,  and  50  links  or 
the  centre  of  the  chain  is  marked  by  a  circular  tablet.  Each  10 
links  is  marked  from  the  other  end  similarly,  so  that  the  chain 
can  be  read  both  ways. 

Each  link  of  the  66  ft.  chain  is  therefore  yj^  part  of  66  ft.  or 
7.92  in.,  and  each  link  of  the  100  ft.  chain  is  i  ft.  Distances 
are  thus  measured  with  the  66  ft.  chain  in  chains  and  decimal 
parts  of  a  chain,  or  links  as  they  are  called,  as  7.85  chains  or 
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7  chains  85  links;  with  the  100  ft.  chain  the  measurements  are 
of  course  in  feet  only. 

In  the  United  Kingdom  nearly  all  railway  work  and  ordinary 
surveying  is  executed  with  the  66  ft.  chain,  the  use  of  the  100  ft. 
chain  being  principally  confined  to  works  of  water  supply,  sewerage, 
and  municipal  works.  The  100  ft.  chain  is,  however,  universally 
used  in  British  India  and  the  United  States,  and  generally  in  the 
Colonies. 

In  countries  where  the  metric  system  is  used,  the  usual  length 
of  chain  is  20  metres.  This  is  almost  exactly  66  ft.,  20  metres 
being  equal  to  65.6  ft. 

Readings  the  Chain. — In  taking  measurements  with  the 
chain,  we  must  look  for  the  nearest  brass  tablet  short  of  the  point 
that  is  being  measured  to,  and  count  the  number  of  links  from  it 
forward  to  the  point  in  question.     If  the  nearest  tablet  indicates 


Fig.  2.  — Chain  and  Arrows. 

20  links,  and  the  point  being  measured  to  is  6  links  beyond 
it,  the  distance  is  thus  26  links.  Custom  soon  enables  one  to 
read  the  chain  at  a  glance.  Some  confusion  may  arise  at  first 
from  the  fact  that  the  tablet  with  four  points  indicates  60  links  as 
well  as  40  links,  according  as  we  reckon  from  one  end  of  the 
chain  or  the  other;  in  the  same  way  the  tablet  with  two  points 
may  either  indicate  20  links  or  80  links.  A  little  practice,  how- 
ever, soon  enables  one  to  tell  which  is  the  correct  reading.  A 
look  at  the  end  of  the  chain  or  at  the  50-link  tablet  will  always 
decide  the  point. 

Laying  out  Chain  on  Ground. —When  not  in  use,  the 
chain  is  rolled  up  in  a  bundle  (see  Fig.  2)  and  fastened  with  a 
leather  strap.  To  lay  out  the  chain  on  the  ground,  take  both 
handles  in  one  hand,  and  throw  forward  the  chain,  keeping  hold 
of  the  handles.  When  fastening  up  the  chain  after  use,  take  it  up 
at  the  centre  link  and  bunch  it  up  double,  two  links  at  a  time. 
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Arrows. — Accompanying  the  chain  are  ten  arrows  or  marking 
pins  (Fig.  2).  These  are  inserted  in  the  ground  to  mark  the  end 
of  each  chain.  When  the  ground  is  too  hard  to  insert  the  arrow, 
a  scratch  may  be  made  with  the  point  for  a  mark,  or  the  arrow 
may  be  simply  laid  down  flat,  care  being  taken  that  it  is  not 
moved  while  dragging  the  chain  forward. 

Ranging  Rods  and  Flags. — These  are  iron-shod  wooden 
poles,  slightly  tapering  from  the  bottom,  which  are  used  to  range 
out  lines  and  mark  points.  They  are  usually  5  or  6  ft.  long,  and 
are  painted  in  divisions  alternately  black  and  white  or  red  and 
white,  to  render  them  visible  at  a  distance.  When  they  are  at  a 
considerable  distance,  they  should  have  a  piece  of  white  or  red 
cotton  cloth  tied  on  the  top  as  a  flag,  to  make  them  conspicuous. 
A  very  convenient  length  is  10  links,  painted  in  ten  divisions. 
These  rods  come  in  very  useful  for  measuring  short  offsets.  Three 
rods  are  necessary  to  range  out  a  straight  line,  but  the  surveyor 
should  have  from  six  to  twelve  ranging  rods  to  mark  the  ends 
of  the  chain  lines  and  important  points  of  the  survey.  For  very 
long  lines  it  is  necessary  to  have  poles  of  greater  length,  10  to 
15  ft.  long  or  more,  according  to  circumstances.  In  wet  weather 
for  flags  use  woollen  cloth  instead  of  cotton,  which  clings  to 
the  pole  when  wet. 

Laths. — A  bundle  of  laths  sharpened  to  a  point  sometimes 
comes  in  useful  in  ranging  long  lines  and  marking  points  to  be 
levelled  in  taking  cross  sections.  They  are  cheap  and  easily 
procurable,  and  are  easily  sharpened  to  a  point  or  cut  to  any 
desired  length.  Being  white,  they  are  easily  seen,  and  they  may 
be  discarded  when  done  with,  without  serious  loss. 

Whites. — When  laths  are  not  to  be  had,  small  twigs  sharpened 
to  a  point  and  cleft  in  the  head,  with  a  piece  of  paper  inserted  in 
the  cleft,  are  good  marks. 

Steel  Tapes. — For  accurate  measurements  a  steel  tape  must 
be  used.  This  consists  of  a  steel  band  about  J  in.  wide,  with 
feet,  inches,  and  eighth  parts  of  an  inch  marked  on  one  side, 
and  links  or  decimals  of  66  ft.  on  the  other,  in  the  case  of  a  tape 
66  ft.  long.  Steel  tapes  may  be  had  of  any  desired  length,  and 
are  made  to  roll  up  inside  a  small  circular  leather  case. 
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Linen  Tapes. — For  ordinary  measurements  a  linen  tape  is 
used.  The  chief  use  of  the  linen  tape  is  the  measurement  of 
offsets,  the  chain  being  allowed  to  lie  on  the  ground  in  the 
chain  line  while  the  offset  is  measured  from  it  with  the  tape. 
Linen  interlaced  with  fine  metallic  wire  has  been  used  as  an 
improvement  in  point  of  strength  and  stretching.  It  is,  however, 
inferior  to  a  good  plain  linen  tape.  New  tapes  may  be  bought 
separately,  and  are  easily  inserted  in  the  leather  case  when  the 
old  tape  is  worn  out. 

Linen  tapes  are  not  to  be  depended  on  for  accurate  or  im- 
portant measurements  on  account  of  their  stretching,  especially 
if  wet,  while  on  a  windy  day  the  tape  is  useless  for  long  measure- 
ments, as  it  catches  the  wind,  sags  and  pulls.  If  the  tape  gets 
wet  and  dirty,  it  should  never  be  rolled  up  until  it  has  been  cleaned 
and  dried.  It  should  be  coiled  loosely  until  it  can  be  washed 
in  clean  water.  It  may  then  be  hung  up  to  dry,  and  afterwards 
rolled  up  in  the  leather  case. 

Steel  Band. — As  a  substitute  for  the  chain  a  steel  band 
may  be  used.  This  consists  of  a  steel  band  with  a  brass  handle 
at  each  end,  similar  to  the  ordinary  chain  handles.  The  advantage 
of  the  steel  band  is  that  it  is  practically  unalterable  in  length  (for 
ordinary  small  surveys) ;  while  the  chain  is  liable  to  be  stretched 
or  to  have  its  links  bent,  and  must  therefore  be  tested  occasionally 
and  adjusted. 

The  steel  band  does  not  accommodate  itself  to  the  inequalities 
of  the  ground  when  laid  down,  as  well  as  the  chain.  It  is,  how- 
ever, no  doubt  better  and  more  accurate  for  measuring  long 
lines,  especially  when  not  many  offsets  are  required,  and  it  is 
consequently  not  necessary  to  allow  the  chain  to  lie  on  the 
ground ;  in  such  work,  for  instance,  as  chainmg  out  the  centre 
line  of  a  railway. 

Adjusting^  the  Chain. — This  is  effected  by  removing  some 
of  the  rings  connecting  the  straight  links  if  the  chain  is  too  long;  or 
by  straightening  out  the  links  and  inserting  some  of  the  additional 
rings  furnished  on  the  chain  if  it  is  too  short.  The  chain  may  be 
tested  by  comparing  it  with  a  steel  tape. 

Cross  Staff — This  is  used  for  setting  out  long  offsets  at 
right  angles  to  the  chain  line.     The  simplest  form  of  cross  staff 
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is  that  shown  in  Fig.  3,  consisting  of  four  arms  with  vertical  slits 
for  sighting  through,  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  These  are 
fixed  upon  an  iron-shod  ranging  rod  which  is  inserted  into  the 
ground  on  the  chain  line  at  the  point  where  it  is  desired  to  set  off 
an  ofiset  line  at  right  angles  to  the  chain  line.  It  is  turned  round 
until  one  pair  of  opposite  slits  is  in  line  with  the  chain  line.  By 
then  looking  through  the  other  pair  of  slits  an  offset  line  at  right 
angles  to  the  chain  line  may  be  lined  out. 

Fig.  4  shows  an  octagonal  form  of  cross  staff  with  slits  on 
all  eight  sides.  By  means  of  this,  lines  at  an  angle  of  45°  as 
well  as  90°  with  the  chain  line  may  be  set  off. 

Fig.  5  is  another  form  which  may  be  used  for  setting  off 
or  measuring  angles  approximately.     There  are  graduations  round 


Fig.  3- 
Cross  Staflf. 


Fig.  4. 
Cross  Staff. 


Fie-  s- 

Cross  Staff. 


the  circumference ;  the  top  part  slides  over  the  under  part,  and 
may  thus  be  set  to  any  required  angle  by  means  of  the  graduations. 
The  forms  of  cross  staff  shown  in  Figs.  3,  4,  and  5  are 
those  made  by  Stanley,  Great  Turnstile,  Holborn,  London,  and 
any  of  these  may  be  obtained  with  compasses  fixed  on  them  for 
taking  bearings.  The  simplest  form  of  cross  staff  is  the  best, 
as  the  additions  only  complicate  matters,  and  are  better  provided 
for  in  other  instruments  specially  made  for  measuring  angles.  As, 
in  general,  long  offsets  are  to  be  avoided,  the  cross  staff  should 
only  be  sparingly  used. 

Optical  Square. — This  is  another  instrument  for  setting 
out  right  angles.  It  consists  of  a  small  circular  metal  box  (Fig.  6), 
which  shows  the  instrument  as  made  by  Stanley.  It  is  usually  pro- 
tected by  a  metal  cover  as  shown  in  the  figure.  This  slides  round 
so  as  to  cover  the  openings  and  protect  the  mirrors  when  not  in 
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use.     Fig.  7  is  a  sectional  plan  of  the  instrument,     a  and  b  are 
slits  for  the  eye,  c  is  the  opening  through  which  the  lining  rod  at 

D  is  reflected  on  to  the  mirror,  e  and  f  are  two 
mirrors  placed  at  45°  to  each  other,  the  under 
half  of  the  mirror  e  being  unsilvered.  The 
instrument  is  used  by  placing  the  eye  at  the  slit 
A  and  looking  through  the  slit  n  along  the  chain 
line,  at  right  angles  to  which  it  is  desired  to  lay 
off  the  offset  line.  The  slits  a  and  b  being  thus  properly  placed 
in  line,  if  a  ranging  rod  be  held  at  d,  when  it  is  at  right  angles  to 
AB  it  will  be  reflected  in  the  mirror  f,  and  thence  to  the  mirror  e, 
where  its  reflection  will  comcide  with  the  ranging  rod  at  k,  as 


Fig.  6. 
Optical  Square. 


Fig.  7.  —Optical  Square. 


seen  through  the  unsilvered  lower  half  of  the  mirror  e.  The 
chainman  being  sent  out  with  the  ranging  rod  in  the  direction  of 
D,  must  be  directed  to  move  it  to  right  or  left  until  its  reflection 
in  the  mirror  e  coincides  with  the  ranging  rod  on  the  chain  line 
at  K. 

The  theory  of  the  instrument  is  as  follows : — The  mirror  e  is 
placed  at  an  angle  of  60°  with  the  line  abk,  and  the  mirror  f  is  at 
an  angle  of  45°  with  the  mirror  e.     Angle  of  reflection  aew  = 
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angle  of  incidence  /ef  =  60°.     Therefore  feg  =  i  80*  -  (2  x  60")  = 
60*  also. 

Then  in  the  triangle /ef  we  have/EF  =  6o',  E/F=a45°,  and 
therefore  /fe  =  75".  The  angle  of  incidence  «fg  is  therefore 
also  75",  and  consequently  the  angle  efg=  180''  -(2  x  75°)  =  30'. 
In  the  triangle  efg  we  have  then  feg  =  60'',  efg  =  3o°,  and  there- 
fore FGE  =  9o",  or  the  line  fgd  is  at  right  angles  to  the  line  abk. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  use  the  optical  square  when  the 
ground  is  not  level  and  one  ranging  rod  is  higher  than  the  other, 
although  it  may  be  done  by  twisting  the  instrument  into  a  plane 
approximately  parallel  to  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  right 
angle  will  then,  however,  be  set  off  in  this  plane,  and  its  horizontal 
projection  will  not  be  a  right  angle.  Altogether  it  may  be  said 
that  the  use  of  the  instrument  is  limited  to  cases  where  the  ground 
is  practically  level.  These  remarks  also  apply  to  the  box  sextant, 
page  73,  Chapter  II. 


B 


ReFlection  oF_ 
Rod  at  87 


Reflection 
'of  Rod  at  A. 


Fig.  8. — Line  Ranger. 


Fig.  9. — Line  Ranger. 


Line  Rangier. — This  instrument  (Figs.  8  and  9)  consists  of 
two  square  prisms  e  and  f  having  their  hypotenusal  sides  ^ and  ^A 
silvered  and  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  Fig.  8  being  a  plan  of  the 
instrument.  These  are  placed  one  above  the  other  in  a  small  box 
similar  to  the  optical  square,  having  openings  at  a  and  b  and  slits 
at  c  and  d.  Upon  looking  through  the  slits  r,  //,  in  the  direction 
CH,  if  the  instrument  is  in  the  line  ab  the  reflections  of  the  rang- 
ing rods  at  a  and  b  will  appear  to  be  in  the  same  vertical  line  at  c 
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in  the  mirrors,  as  shown  in  Fig.  9.  To  use  the  instrument,  move 
it  back  or  forward  until  the  lining  rods  appear  as  shown  in  Fig.  9. 
A  point  vertically  under  the  instrument  will  then  be  in  the  straight 
line  AB.  It  is  useful  for  finding  an  intermediate  point  in  a  long 
line  without  the  time  and  labour  involved  in  going  to  one  end  to 
line  it  out.  It  is  also  possible  to  get  into  the  line  by  setting  up 
two  ranging  rods  so  that  they  range  in  with  the  pole  at  one  ex- 
tremity of  the  line.  Then  try  if  they  also  range  in  with  the  poles 
at  the  other  extremity  of  the  line.  If  they  do,  they  are  in  the  line ; 
and  if  not,  they  must  be  shifted  until  they  range  in  with  the  poles 
at  both  extremities  of  the  line,  their  correct  position  being  found  by 
trial  and  error. 

Use  of  the  Chain. — The  method  of  chaining  a  line  is  as 
follows : — Having  stretched  out  the  chain,  the  follower  holds  his 
end  of  it  at  the  ranging  rod  marking  the  beginning  of  the  chain 
line,  while  the  leader  moves  forward  to  the  full  extent  of  the 
chain,  having  with  him  the  ten  chaining  arrows.  The  follower, 
having  the  ranging  rod  at  the  other  end  of  the  chain  line  in  view, 
directs  the  leader  to  right  or  left  until  he  has  got  the  chain  into 
line.  The  leader  then  inserts  the  first  arrow  to  mark  the  end  of 
the  chain.  The  chain  is  then  moved  forward  until  the  follower 
reaches  the  arrow,  at  which  he  holds  the  end  of  the  chain,  and 
again  directs  the  leader  until  he  gets  him  into  line.  A  second  arrow 
is  then  inserted  by  the  leader  to  mark  the  end  of  the  second 
chain  length.  The  follower  picks  up  and  brings  with  him  each 
arrow  after  the  leader  has  inserted  the  one  in  front,  and  the  opera- 
tion is  repeated  in  the  same  way  until  the  ten  arrows  have  been 
inserted  by  the  leader.  This,  of  course,  occurs  at  the  end  of  jo 
chains,  at  which  point  the  follower  delivers  up  all  the  ten  arrows  to 
the  leader,  meantime  marking  the  end  of  the  10  chains  by  a  ranging 
rod  or  other  temporary  mark,  until  the  next  arrow  has  been  inserted 
by  the  leader.  Thus  the  ten  arrows  are  a  valuable  check  upon 
the  counting  of  the  number  of  chains. 

When  offsets  (see  page  17)  are  required,  the  chain  is  simply 
allowed  to  lie  stretched  out  on  the  ground,  in  the  line,  between 
the  chaining  arrows  until  the  offsets  have  been  measured  to  it. 
When  fences,  hedges,  or  boundaries  have  to  be  crossed,  the  chain 
is  pulled  through  them,  and  the  distance  on  the  chain  at  which 
they  cross  is  noted. 
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Chaining  on  Slopes. — As  the  survey  when  plotted  on  paper 
is  a  horizontal  projection  of  the  ground  surveyed,  all  distances 
must    be    measured    horizontally. 
When  the  ground  is  sloping,  if  the 
distance    is    measured    along    the 
sloping  surface  it  will  be  too  great, 
as  may  be  seen  from  Fig.  lo,  where, 
if  the  slope  is  at  an  angle  of  5*, 
the  distance  ab  as  measured  on  the 
slope  is  10.04  chains,  or  10  chains 
4  links,  whereas  the  required  horizontal  distance  AC  is  only  10 
chains. 

In  all  cases,  therefore,  when  the  ground  slopes  there  is  a  certain 
deduction  to  be  made  from  the  distance  as  measured  on  the  slope 
to  reduce  it  to  the  horizontal  distance. 

The  following  table  shows  the  difference  per  chain  of  66  ft. 
between  the  hypotenusal  or  slope  measurement  and  the  horizontal 
measurement : — 


Fig.  10. — Chaining  on  Slopes. 


Table  for  Reducing  Measurements  on  Slope  to 
Horizontal:  66  Ft.  Chain. 


D^rees. 

Links. 

Degrees. 

Links. 

Degrees. 

Links. 

Degrees. 

Links. 

5 

0.4 

14 

3.0 

23 

7.9 

32 

15.2 

6 

0.6 

15 

3.4 

24 

8.6 

33 

16. 1 

7 

0.7 

16 

3.9 

25 

9-4 

34 

17. 1 

8 

I.O 

17 

4.4 

26 

10. 1 

35 

18. 1 

9 

1.2 

18 

4.9 

27 

10.9 

36 

19. 1 

10 

'J 

19 

5-4 

28 

11.7 

37 

2a  I 

11 

1.8 

20 

6.0 

29 

12.5 

38 

21. 2 

12 

2.2 

21 

6.6 

30 

13-4 

39 

22.3 

13 

2.6 

22 

7.3 

1 

31 

14-3 

40 

23.4 

The  following  table  gives  deductions  per  100  ft.  to  be  made 
from  measurements  taken  on  slope  to  reduce  them  to  the  horizontal 
measurements.  This  table  is  useful  when  a  100  ft.  chain  is 
used. 
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Table  for  Reducing  Measurements  on  Slope  to 
Horizontal:    ioo  Ft.  Chain. 


Angle  of 

Deduction 

Angle  of 

Deduction 

Angle  of 

Deduciion 

Angle  of 

Deduction 

Slope. 

in  Feet. 

Slope. 

in  Feet. 

Slope. 

in  Feet. 

Slope. 

in  F«et. 

\ 

.OOI 

5i 

.420 

lOj 

1-596 

I  si 

3.521 

i 

.004 

5i 

.460 

10^ 

1.675 

IS4 

3.637 

( 

.009 

5i 

.503 

lOf 

1.755 

I  Si 

3-754 

I 

.015 

6 

.548 

II 

1.837 

16 

3874 

Ij 

.024 

6i 

.594 

"1 

1. 921 

i6J 

3-995 

'4 

•034 

64 

.643 

"4 

2.008 

i6i 

4. 1 18 

i« 

.047 

6} 

.693 

Hi 

2.095 

16J 

4-243 

2 

.061 

7 

.745 

12 

2.185 

17 

4-370 

2i 

.077 

7i 

.800 

I2i 

2.277 

171 

4.498 

24 

.095 

7i 

.856 

I2i 

2.370 

>7l 

4.628 

2* 

.115 

l^ 

.913 

12i 

2.466 

17J 

4.760 

3 

.137 

8 

•973 

13 

2.563 

18 

4.894 

3i 

.161 

!* 

1-035 

I3i 

2.662 

i8i 

5.030 

34 

.187 

8i 

1.098 

134 

2.763 

l8i 

5-168 

31 

.214 

8f 

1.164 

«3i 

2.866 

i8i 

5-307 

4 

.244 

9 

1. 23 1 

14 

2.970 

'9, 

5-448 

4i 

■275 

91 

1.300 

I4i 

3-077 

I9i 

5-591 

44 

.308 

94 

1. 371 

'44 

3.185 

19J 

5.736 

4S 

.343 

9i 

1.444 

«48 

3.295 

I9f 

5.882 

S 

.381 

10 

1.519 

IS 

3-407 

20 

6.031 

When  very  great  accuracy  is  not  required,  the  best  practical 
method  of  chaining  on  slopes  is  to  do  it  in  steps  as  shown  in  Fig. 

II,  where  one  end  of  the  chain  is 
raised  up  until  it  is  horizontal.  The 
raised  end  of  the  chain  is  marked 
on  the  ground  by  holding  a  plumb 
bob.  If  the  slope  permits  of  the 
full  chain  length  being  raised  to  a 
horizontal  position,  it  is  an  advan- 
tage to  have  some  one  to  hold  it 
up  at  the  middle  to  take  out  the 
sag.  When  the  slope  is  very  steep, 
it  may  be  measured  by  holding  up  20  or  30  links  of  the  chain 
at  a  time. 


Fig.  II. — Chaining  on  Sloi^es. 


Accuracy  of  Ordinary  Chaining.— An  error  in  marking 
the  end  of  each  chain  with  the  chain  pin  of  say  \  in.,  in  a  dis- 
tance of  I  mile,  in  which  there  are  80  chain  lengths,  would,  if  the 
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errors  were  not  compensating,  result  in  a  total  error  in  a  mile,  of 
80  X  J  in.  =  20  in.  An  error  of  this  kind  is,  however,  compen- 
sating, and  in  such  a  case  the  probable  error  is  ^80  x  J  in.  =  say 
9  X  J  in.  =  2  J  in. 

An  error  in  the  length  of  the  chain  itself  is,  however,  not  com- 
pensating, and  suppose  th.e  chain  were  y^  i"-  ^^o  Jong  or  too  short, 
the  error  from  this  cause  would  be  80  x  y^^  in.  =  8  in.  The  im- 
portance of  testing  the  chain  occasionally  and  adjusting  its  length 
is  therefore  emphasised  by  the  above  considerations,  which  show 
that  the  greatest  errors  in  ordinary  chaining  are  more  probably 
due  to  erroneous  length  of  chain  than  to  any  other  cause. 

An  accuracy  of  i  in  5,000  may  be  attained  with  the  steel  tape 
if  the  following  precautions  are  observed: — The 
tape  held  as  nearly  horizontally  as  can  be  estimated; 
the  pull  on  the  tape  by  the  chainmen  kept  as  nearly 
constant  as  can  be  estimated  ;  the  ends  of  the  tape 
marked  by  plumb  bobs  on  uneven  ground;  and 
one  or  two  observations  for  temperature  taken 
throughout  the  day.  The  tape  should  be  tested 
on  a  correct  standard  of  length,  and  its  length 
under  the  pull  proposed  to  be  used  in  the  field 
and  at  a  given  temperature  ascertained.  The 
temperature  at  which  its  length  is  correct  under 
the  profK)sed  pull  is  then  to  be  calculated,  and 
the  field  measurements  reduced  to  this  tempera- 
ture. 

In  ordinary  chaining  the  error  will  be  about  i  in  3,000  or  i 
in  4,000.  For  the  most  accurate  steel  tape  measurements  see 
page  443,  Chapter  XII. 


Fig.  12. 

Obstacle  in 
Chain  Line. 


Obstacles  to  Measuring. — Perhaps  the  simplest  method 
of  passing  an  obstacle,  such  as  the  building  shown  in  Fig.  12,  is 
to  "square  off"  by  erecting  perpendiculars  to  the  chain  line.  In 
Fig.  12,  let  AB  be  the  chain  line,  and  suppose  that  on  reaching 
the  point  a  the  measurement  is  obstructed  by  the  building  shown. 
At  the  point  a  set  off  ao,  perpendicular  to  ab.  At  c  set  off  cd 
perpendicular  to  ac,  and  again  at  d  set  off  ^d  perpendicular  to  cd. 
CD  will  then  be  parallel  to  ab,  and  the  distance  cd  will  be  equal 
to  the  distance  cib.  We  may  therefore  chain  up  to  the  point  ^, 
then  from  c  to  d,  and  resume  the  chaining  from  ^  to  b  along  the 
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chain  line.  As  a  check  on  the  squaring  off,  the  distance  3d  should 
of  course  be  equal  to  ac.  This  method  is  not  recommended  for 
producing  the  chain  line  when  the  building  cannot  be  seen  over, 
as  3d  is  too  small  a  base  to  work  off. 

.  Setting  out  a  Right  Angle  with  the  Chain.— The  follow- 
ing simple  method  of  setting  out  a  right  angle  with  the  chain  is  often 

useful.  In  Fig.  13,  let  be  be  the  required  per- 
pendicular to  the  chain  line  ab  at  the  point  b. 
Measure  on  ab  the  distance  ba  =  40  links.  Then 
holding  one  end  of  the  chain  at  3,  and  80  links 
on  the  chain  at  i7,  if  the  chain  be  taken  up  at  30 
links  and  pulled  tight  into  the  position  show^n  in 
Fig.  13,  the  position  of  the  point  c  will  be  given 
by  the  30-link  mark  on  the  chain.  This  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  30,  40,  and  50  represent  the  sides 
of  a  right-angled  triangle,  and  in  performing  the 
above  operation  we  make  3^=30  links,  ^^  =  40 
links,  and  ac  =  50  links. 

In  this  connection  the  following  whole  numbers 
representing  the  sides  of  right-angled  triangles  may 
be  useful.     Any  multiples  of  these  numbers  will  also  give  right- 
angled  triangles. 

Sides  of  right-angled  triangles — 

3.4,  5 
5»  12,  13 

7,  24,  25 

8,  15,  17 
20,  21,  29 

Chaining  across  a  River  or  other  Obstacle.— In  Fig. 

14,  let  AB  be  the  chain  line.  At  the  points  a  and  b  erect  per- 
pendiculars ae  and  bd.  Range  the  point  d  in  line  with  e  and  c. 
Draw  df  parallel  to  ab.  Then  the  triangles  def  and  cdb  are 
similar,  and  we  have — 


Fig.  13. 

Setting  out  a 

Right  Angle 

with  the  Chain. 


be       df 
bd      cf 

But  df=  aby  and  ef=  ae  -  bd,  and  therefore — 

be  _      ab 

bd      ae  -  bd 

— 
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If  (u  be  made  equal  to  twice  bd^  then  ae-bd^bd^  and  we  get 
bc=ab^ 


or  bc  = 


"  bdy.ab    bdx.  ab 


—  ab. 


ae-  bd        bd 

Another  method  is  as  follows : — In  Fig.  1 5,  at  the  point  a  in 
the  chain  line  ab  erect  the  perpendicular  ab  and  bisect  it  in  r.  I^y 
off  bd  perpendicular  to  ab^  and  range  in  the  point  d  in  line  with 
r,  and  the  point  e  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  Then  the 
triangles  bed  and  ace  are  similar  and  equal. 

.•.  ae  =  bd. 

If  the  river  be  at  an  angle  with  the  chain  line  as  in  Fig.  16, 
lay  off  ab  at  any  convenient  angle  and  bisect  it  in  c.  Take  any 
point  e  close  to  the  edge  of  the  river,  and  produce  ec  to/,  making 


Fig.  14.  Fig.  15.  Fig.  16. 

Chaining  across  a  River  or  other  Obstacle. 

cf=ce.  Range  h  in  line  with  ^and  eg.  Then  in  the  triangles  bef 
and  ace  we  have  the  sides  ae and  ee=  the  sides  be  and/:,  and  the 
contained  angle  aee  =  the  contained  angle  bef.  These  triangles  are 
therefore  equal,  and  the  angle  ebf—  angle  eae.  Also  in  the  triangles 
bch  and  cug  the  angles  bch  and  aeg  are  equal,  and  we  have  previously 
the  angles  ebh  and  eag  equal.  The  triangles  are  therefore  similar, 
and  as  the  sides  be  and  ac  are  equal,  the  triangles  are  equal. 

.'.  ag^bh  or  eg=fh. 

When  the  river  crosses  obliquely,  the  method  in  Fig.  1 7  may 
ako  be  used.  Lay  off  any  line  ab  alongside  the  river,  and  produce 
it  to  r,  making  ae=^ab.     Lay  off  be  perpendicular  to  ab,  so  as  to 
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reach  across  the  river,  and  also  cd  perpendicular  to  ac.     Then  the 
triangles  abe  and  acd  are  similar  and  equal. 

.*.  ae^ad. 

Another  method  is  as  follows  : — In  Fig.  i8  set  off  ah  perpen- 
dicular to  the  chain  line  ab,  and  also  bd  perpendicular  to  be. 
Then  the  angle  abd^^^o-abc^acb.  Therefore  the  triangles  ^^^ 
and  abd  are  similar.     We  have  then — 

ac     ab  .       _  ab'^ 

ab     ad  '  '  ad 


Fig.  17.  Fig.  18. 

Chaining  across  a  River  or  other  Obstacle. 

The  obstacle  shown  in  Fig.  19  may  be  got  round  as  follows  : — 
On  ag  lay  off  any  triangle  ac/,  and  produce  the  sides  to  d  and  e, 
making  ad  and  ae  proportional  to  ac  and  a/^  so  that  the  triangle  aed 
is  similar  to  the  triangle  a/c. 

Then^=fi^or/ir=5iiii^ 
ag    ac  ac 

Or  in  the  case  of  Fig.  20,  lay  off  any  line  ac,  and  produce  it 
to  d,  making  cd^cu.  Take  any  convenient  point  b  and  line  out 
be  to  «?,  making  ce  =  be.  Then  the  two  sides  ce  and  cd  of  the  triangle 
ced  are  equal  to  the  sides  be  and  ac  of  the  triangle  abe,  and  the 
contained  angles  acb  and  dee  are  equal.  These  triangles  are  there- 
fore equal,  and  ab=^de. 

Many  other  methods  similar  to  those  shown  in  Figs.  14  to  20 
may  also  be  used. 


RECONNAISSANCE, 
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Survejring  with  the  Chain  only. — Small  surveys  are  very 
often  made  by  means  of  the  chain,  although  as  a  rule  the  use  of 
an  instrument  for  measuring  angles  greatly  facilitates  operations. 
In  this  chapter  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  surveys  made  with 
the  chain  only. 

Reconnaissance. — The  first  thing  to  do  in  executing  a  sur- 
vey is  to  make  a  thorough  reconnaissance  by  going  carefully  over 
the  ground.  By  this  means  the  surveyor  obtains  a  clear  know- 
ledge of  the  boundaries,  streams,  buildings,  and  the  various 
obstacles  and  difficulties  that  may  be  in  the  way.  He  is  thus 
enabled  to  decide  upon  the  main  chain  lines  to  the  best  advan- 
tage.    The  time  thus  spent  may  be  more  than  repaid  in  having 


Fig.  19.  Fig.  20. 

Chaining  past  an  Obstacle. 

the  main  lines  well  laid  out,  and  much  more  time  might  be  lost 
in  having  to  run  subsidiary  lines  to  take  up  boundaries  or  in 
having  to  alter  and  rechain  lines  on  account  of  unexpected 
obstacles  encountered. 

Sketching. — After  going  over  the  ground,  next  make  a 
rough  sketch  of  the  survey,  marking  on  it  the  chain  lines,  which 
should  be  lettered  or  numbered  consecutively.  Ranging  rods 
or  poles  may  then  be  put  up  at  all  the  stations  and  the  chaining 
begun. 

Field  Book. — The  usual  form  of  field  book  is  oblong,  8  in. 
by  4 J  in.,  opening  lengthwise.  There  are  two  red  lines  about  |  in. 
apart  ruled  in  the  centre  of  each  page,  which  form  a  column  for 
the  longitudinal  distances  on  the  chain  lines.     The  spaces  to 
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right  and  left  of  this  column  are  used  for  marking  the  offsets, 
sketching  in  details,  or  making  notes,  &c.  See  the  field  book 
on  pages  21  to  39. 

Testing^  the  Chain. — Before  commencing  a  survey,  if  a 
chain  is  used,  it  should  be  tested,  as  some  of  the  links  often 
become  bent  in  pulling  through  hedges  or  fences,  and  require 
straightening  out  or  the  insertion  of  some  of  the  spare  rings. 
In  an  extensive  survey  the  chain  should  be  tested  daily.  This 
may  be  done  by  comparing  it  with  a  steel  tape. 

Chainmen. — Two  men  are  required  for  the  chain,  a  leader 
and  a  follower.     The  more  intelligent  of  the  two  should  be 

selected  for  the  follower,  as  he  has 
to  put  the  leader  in  line.  It  is  bad 
policy  for  the  surveyor  to  take  one 
end  of  the  chain  himself,  as  he 
should  be  free  to  take  notes  and 
keep  the  field  book.  It  is  very 
important  to  have  intelligent,  trust- 
worthy, and  willing  men  for  chain- 
men. 


Fig.  21. — Survey  of  Field. 


Examples  of  Surveying 
with  the  Chain  only. — In  sur- 
veying with  the  chain  only,  and 
excluding  for  the  present  theodo- 
lite and  compass  measurements,  in  order  to  determine  the 
relative  positions  of  any  points  it  is  necessary  to  divide  the 
ground  into  triangles.  To  take  the  simplest  case,  the  four-sided 
field  shown  in  Fig.  21,  we  divide  the  field  into  the  two  triangles 
ABC,  ADC,  and  measure  the  lines  ac,  ab,  bc,  cd,  and  da.  If  we 
now  lay  down  upon  paper  to  scale  a  line  representing  ac,  and 
then  take  in  the  compasses  the  length  ab  to  the  same  scale, 
and  with  centre  a  and  radius  ab  describe  part  of  a  circle  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  point  b,  and  similarly  with  centre  c  and 
radius  cb  describe  part  of  another  circle  near  the  same  point, 
the  intersection  of  these  circles  will  fix  the  point  b.  Similarly 
the  lengths  ad  and  cd  determine  the  point  d. 

Tie  Lines. — Although  the  measurement  of  the  four  sides 
and  the  one  diagonal  is  thus  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  plot  the 
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survey  to  scale,  there  is  no  check  upon  the  accuracy  of  the  work. 
In  order  to  effect  this  we  must  also  measure  the  dotted  line  bd, 
noting  the  distances  ne  and  ^d,  which,  when  the  survey  is  plotted, 
should  scale  the  same  as  measured  on  the  ground,  bd  is  called 
a  "  tie  line,"  because  it  "  ties  in  "  the  apices  of  the  triangles  b 
and  D.  Every  triangle  should  have  a  tie  line  as  a  check  upon 
the  measurements,  see  b/^  Fig.  22. 

Offsets. — The  actual  boundaries  of  the  field,  which  consist 
of  a  hedge  on  three  sides  and  on  the  fourth  side  a  fence  with 
a  gate  in  it,  are  fixed  by  means  of  distances  or  "  offsets  "  as 
they  are  called,  measured  from  and  at  right  angles  to  the  chain 
lines  AB,  BC,  cd,  and  da.  These  offsets  are  measured  with  an 
offset  staff  or  a  tape,  from  the  chain,  which  is  laid  on  the  ground 
in  the  line  of  ab,  bc,  &c.,  during  the  measurement  of  these  lines, 
in  order  to  enable  the  offsets  to  be  taken.  It  is  only  necessary  to 
take  offsets  to  salient  points  where  the  direction  of  the  boundary 
changes.  The  distances  on  the  chain  lines  at  which  the  offsets 
are  taken  are  of  course  also  noted. 

Field  Book. — The  field  book  of  the  detailed  example  of 
chain  survey  shown  in  Fig.  24  is  given  on  pages  21  to  39,  and  is 
fully  described  on  pages  40  and  41. 

It  will  be  seen  that  each  line  is  begun  at  the  bottom  of  the 
page,  and  that  the  distances  proceed  upwards  on  the  page,  so 
that  in  holding  up  the  book  the  distances  xvsifrom  one  in  the 
direction  of  the  line  being  measured.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  begin 
a  new  page  at  the  commencement  of  each  line. 

Sketch  and  Fixing  Stations. — In  making  the  survey 
shown  in  Fig.  21,  the  first  thing  to  do  after  walking  over  the 
ground  is  to  make  a  rough  sketch  of  it,  marking  the  chain  lines 

AC,  AB,  BC,  &C. 

Ranging  rods  are  then  placed  at  the  stations  a,  b,  c,  and  d, 
and  the  chaining  begun,  the  offsets  to  the  boundaries  being  taken 
with  the  tape  as  the  chaining  proceeds.  The  perpendicularity  of 
short  offsets  to  the  chain  line  may  as  a  rule  be  judged  by  the  eye. 
In  the  case  of  longer  offsets  they  should  be  laid  out  by  setting  out 
a  right  angle  with  the  chain,  cross  staff,  or  optical  square. 

Long^  Offsets. — Long  offsets  are  to  be  avoided  where  much 
accuracy  is  expected.     When  the  offsets  become  long,  it  is  better 

b 
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to  run  a  subsidiary  triangle  to  take  up  the  boundary,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  22,  where  in  place  of  long  offsets  such  as  de  the  boundary 
is  taken  up  by  the  subsidiary  triangle  abc.  Short  offsets  from 
ab  and  be  then  give  the  hedge  shown,  bf  is  the  "  tie  line "  of 
the  triangle  abc. 

In  the  field  book  the  beginning  of  each  line  should  be  marked, 
as  shown  on  pages  21  to  39,  "Line  ab,"  "Line  bc,"  &c.     The 

end  of  each  chain  line  as  well  as  all  other 
stations  formed  by  the  intersection  of  chain 
lines  should  be  distinguished  by  an  oval 
drawn  round  the  figures  representing  the 
distance,  and  should  be  marked  "End  of 
line  AB,"  "End  of  line  bc,"  &c.  The 
boundaries  should  be  sketched  in  the  spaces 
to  right  and  left  of  the  central  column.  In 
the  case  of  Fig.  21,  the  boundaries  will  be 
all  to  the  left  if  we  proceed  in  the  direction 
ab,  bc,  &c.,  and  vice  versa.  The  offsets  are 
also  marked  in  these  spaces  opposite  the 
distances  on  the  chain  line,  see  field  book, 
pages  21  to  39. 

All  chain  surveys  are  conducted  on  the 
same  principles  as  the  above  simple  ex- 
ample. In  the  case  of  larger  surveys,  more 
triangles  and  more  chain  lines  are  required,  and  there  may  be 
more  details  to  take  up,  such  as  roads,  streams,  buildings,  ponds, 
timber  plantations,  enclosures,  &c.;  but  in  every  case  the  same 
principles  apply,  and  the  skill  of  the  surveyor  is  chiefly  exercised 
in  laying  out  the  triangles  and  chain  lines  judiciously,  so  as  to 
take  in  the  greatest  amount  of  detail  with  the  smallest  number 
of  lines  and  as  short  offsets  as  possible,  while  avoiding  obstruc- 
tions and  unnecessary  crossing  and  recrossing  of  hedges,  &c. 

Best  Form  of  Triangles. — In  laying  out  the  triangles, 
it  may  be  observed,  as  a  rule,  that  the  longer  the  chain  lines 
and  the  fewer  triangles  the  better.  Also,  the  nearer  the  chain 
lines  approach  to  the  boundaries  the  better,  as  the  offsets  are 
thereby  rendered  shorter.  The  triangles  should  always  be  as 
"well  conditioned"  as  possible,  and  it  would  be  bad  work  to 
spoil  a  well-conditioned  triangle  for  the  sake  of  running  a  line 
alongside  a  fence. 


Fig.  22. 
Long  Offsets. 
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A  well-conditioned  triangle  is  one  in  which  the  angles  are 
neither  very  acute  nor  very  obtuse — that  is,  the  best-conditioned 
triangle  is  one  approaching  the  equiangular  and  equilateral 
shape.  The  advantage  of  having  the  triangles  nearly  equilateral 
is  that  if  some  of  the  dimensions  are  a  little  out,  the  resulting 
error  will  be  less  than  in  the  case  of  an  ill-conditioned  triangle. 
The  angles  of  the  triangles  for  this  reason  should  not  be  less 
than  30**  or  more  than  120*.  If  the  angle  abc,  Fig.  21,  for 
example,  is  less  than  30*,  the  error  in  the  position  of  the  point 
B  will  be  more  than  double  any  error  in  one  of  the  lengths  ab,  bc. 
It  is,  however,  not  always  possible  to  avoid  using  angles  less  than 
30**  either  owing  to  the  configuration  of  the  ground  or  to  the 
limited  time  at  the  surveyor's  disposal. 

General  Principles  to  be  observed  in  laying:  out  the 

Chain  Lines. — It  may  also  be  observed  as  a  general  rule  that 
the  best  plan  in  laying  out  the  chain  lines  is  to  run  a  line 
throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  ground,  as  nearly  as  possible 
through  the  centre,  as  ac.  Fig.  21.  Upon  this  construct  as  many 
triangles  as  may  be  necessary,  taking  care  to  check  each  triangle 
by  a  tie  line. 

There  are,  however,  cases  where  to  run  a  long  line  through- 
out the  centre  of  the  ground  would  be  inconvenient  and  laborious, 
and  in  these  cases  the  surveyor  must  dispose  the  triangles  so  as 
to  suit  the  ground  to  the  best  advantage.  Another  point  to  be 
remarked  is  that,  as  the  chief  object  in  laying  down  the  main 
lines  is  to  get  a  good  series  of  triangles,  it  would  be  very  bad 
policy  to  alter,  divert,  or  break  up  a  good  line  merely  to  avoid 
some  obstacle  which  by  a  little  ingenuity  may  be  overcome,  as 
shown  on  pages  11  to  14. 

Surveying  a  Pond  or  Plantation  with  the  Chain 

only. — ^Very  often  in  the  case  of  a  wood  or  plantation  of  thick 
timber  or  a  pond  it  is  impossible  to  run  the  chain  lines  through 
the  ground  to  be  surveyed.  In  these  cases  the  lines  must  be  run 
round  the  outside  of  the  boundaries,  as  shown  in  Fig.  23.  The 
angles  at  a,  d,  and  c  are  measured  by  producing  the  sides  and 
measuring  the  lines  a,  a^^  //,  d^^  c,  c^.  In  the  case  of  the  angle  at 
B,  by  b^  may  be  measured  without  producing  the  sides. 

The  distances  ^j^g,  d^^  c-^c^,  and  b^^  should  also  be  mea- 
sured as  a  check.      By  means  of  these  measurements  the  lines 
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AB,  BC,  AD,  DC,  may  be  plotted  at  the  proper  angles  with  each 

other.  The  boundaries 
of  the  pond  are  sur- 
veyed in  the  usual 
manner  by  offsets  from 
the  chain  lines  ab,  bc, 
&c.  Of  course  such  a 
survey  would  be  much 
better  executed  by  using 
a  theodolite  to  measure 
the  angles  at  a,  b,  c, 
and  D,  but  the  above 
is    given   to  show  how 


Fig.  23. — Survey  of  Pond  with  Chain  only, 
it  may  be  done  with  the  chain  only,  if  necessary. 


Fully  detailed  Example  of  Chain  Survey. — Fig.  24, 

Plate  I.,  is  an  example  of  a  larger  survey  measured  with  a  66  ft. 
chain.  In  this  case  it  will  be  observed  that  a  main  chain  line 
AB,  69.85  chains  long,  has  been  run  through  the  centre  of  the 
survey.  Upon  it  the  triangles  afo,  beo,  bco,  and  ado  have 
been  laid  off,  the  remainder  of  the  boundaries  being  taken 
up  by  the  triangles  gef  and  ocd.  The  subsidiary  chain  line 
ao  has  been  ranged  in  line  with  co  in  order  to  take  in  the 
road  between  a  and  o.  Similarly  the  subsidiary  chain  line  bc 
takes  up  the  longitudinal  and  cross  fences  shown.  The  chain 
line  de  is  run  for  the  same  purpose,  while  the  other  lines  fg 
and  hk  take  up  a  footpath  and  a  cross  road  respectively.  It 
will  be  seen  that  upon  plotting  the  four  main  triangles  afo,  beg, 
BOG,  and  ADO,  the  lines  ef  and  cd  which  complete  the  other  two 
triangles  in  this  case  act  as  tie  lines  to  the  previous  four  triangles. 
That  is,  the  distances  ef  and  cd  should  scale  the  same  as  measured 
on  the  ground.  Each  triangle  should,  however,  have  a  separate 
tie  line,  so  that  any  mistake  may  be  traced  to  the  triangle  in  which 
it  occurs,  otherwise  in  the  event  of  an  error  the  whole  work  might 
have  to  be  rechained  before  the  error  was  located. 

In  this  case  the  subsidiary  chain  lines  «g,  bc^  de,  fg,  and  hk 
act  as  tie  lines  to  all  the  triangles  except  the  last,  egf.  This 
triangle,  however,  should  "  check  in  "  by  the  distance  ef  agreeing 
with  that  measured  on  the  ground,  when  the  other  triangles  have 
been  plotted  and  checked. 
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Line  A  B. 
Fig.  25.— Field  Book. 


The  full  details  of  this  survey  are  given  in  the  field  book,  pages 
2  i  to  39,  and  it  will  be  a  good  exercise  for  the  student  to  plot 
the  survey  from  the  field  book  to  a  scale  of  say  2  chains  to  i  inch. 
The  line  ab  was  first  measured.  Referring  to  the  field  book, 
it  will  be  seen  that  we  start  at  the  foot  of  the  page  with  the  words 
"Line  ab."      Then  the  beginning  of  the  line  is  marked  zero, 

while  the  chain  line  ad  is  shown  to  the 
left  and  the  chain  line  af  to  the  right, 
both  converging  to  the  commencement 
of  the  line  ab. 

The  first  fence  is  crossed  at  5.15 
chains  or  515  links  (it  is  usual  to  note 
all  distances  in  links),  and  is  denoted  by 
the  lines  to  right  and  left  of  515  with  the 
word  fence  written  along  them. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  use  of  two 
red  lines  to  make  a  central  column  makes 
it  appear  as  if  there  were  a  break  in  the 
continuity  of  the  fence,  which  may  perhaps  be  a  little  confusing 
at  first,  but  a  little  practice  in  keeping  the  field  book  will  soon 
accustom  one  to  this.  Some  surveyors  prefer  to  use  only  a  single 
red  line  to  represent  the  chain  line,  as  shown  in  Fig.  25. 

In  this  case  the  fences,  boundaries,  &c.,  crossed  are  repre- 
sented by  continuous  unbroken  lines  crossing  the  chain  line,  as 
shown  at  515  and  955,  Fig.  25.  The  two  red  lines  forming  a 
central  column  are,  however,  almost  universally  used,  as  this 
system  has  the  advantage  that  it  keeps  the  distances  on  the  chain 
line  distinctly  separate  from  the  offsets,  which  are  confined  to  the 
spaces  to  right  or  left  of  the  central  column.  In  the  system  shown 
in  Fig.  25,  the  figures  representing  the  distances  on  the  chain  line 
are  apt  to  get  confused  with  those  representing  the  offsets. 

^^  955  again  a  fence  is  crossed  and  noted,  as  shown  in  the 
field  book.  At  1120  a  fence  crosses  the  chain  line,  while  also  at 
this  point  another  fence  runs  off  towards  the  right  hand,  as  shown. 
At  1218  the  subsidiary  chain  line  cd  is  crossed.  As  previously 
stated,  this  and  all  other  stations  should  be  marked,  as  shown,  by 
an  oval  drawn  round  the  figures  representing  the  distance  of  the 
station  on  the  chain  line. 

A  road  is  crossed  at  2560  and  2640,  these  being  the  distances 
at  which  the  chain  line  cuts  the  fences  of  the  road,  and  is  indi- 
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cated  in  the  field  book,  as  shown.     Similarly  a  footpath  is  crossed 
at  5000  and  5040,  and  again  a  road  at  6040  and  6065. 

The  stations  o  and  /  and  the  intersection  of  the  line  hk  are 
marked  by  ovals  round  the  figures  representing  the  distance  on 
the  chain  line,  as  shown.  The  end  of  the  line  is  at  6985,  and  is 
marked  "  End  of  line  ab,"  where  also  the  lines  cb  and  be  are 
shown  converging  to  the  end  of  the  line  ab. 

It  so  happens  that  there  are  no  offsets  on  this  line,  but  there 
are  plenty  of  offsets  on  the  other  lines,  as  for  instance  on  line  bc, 
which  crosses  the  road  twice,  as  shown  on  page  23  of  field  book. 
The  first  offsets  are  at  205,  where  we  have  30,  80  to  the  right. 
This  means  that  it  is  30  links  to  the  nearer  fence  of  the  road  and 
80  links  to  the  further  side.  At  500  the  line  sketched  to  repre- 
sent the  nearer  side  of  the  road  is  run  into  the  central  column, 
which  means  that  this  fence  of  the  road  is  crossed  at  500  on  the 
chain  line,  while  the  offset  75  refers  to  the  distance  from  the 
chain  line  to  the  further  side  of  the  road.  This  side  of  the  road 
crosses  in  turn  at  900,  as  shown  by  the  line  being  run  into  the 
central  column.  The  sketch  of  the  road  is  continued  again,  by 
the  lines  starting  from  500  and  900,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
central  colunm,  and  the  offsets  70,  10  at  970  and  75,  35  at  1200, 
&c.,  refer  to  the  boundaries  of  the  road  as  before. 

TTie  remainder  of  the  survey  is  conducted  in  the  same  manner, 
there  being  no  special  difficulties  calling  for  remark. 

On  the  line  oe  we  have  to  take  offsets  to  the  building  shown. 
We  have  125,  170  at  105  ;  125  being  the  distance  to  the  farm 
road,  while  170  is  to  the  corner  of  the  building.  The  next  angle 
of  the  building  is  opposite  165  on  the  chain  line,  and  again  the 
other  angle  is  opposite  270  on  the  chain  line.  The  other  end  of 
the  building  is  opposite  330,  the  distance  to  the  corner  being  155. 
The  width  of  the  building  is  100  links,  as  shown,  and  the  set-back 
in  front  65  links,  as  shown  on  sketch.  The  building  being  square 
at  all  the  angles,  these  are  all  the  offsets  and  dimensions  neces- 
sary to  fix  it,  but  as  old  farm  buildings  are  often  not  square  built, 
it  is  usually  wise  to  measure  all  round  them  and  take  plenty  of 
offsets  to  their  angles.  Again  on  line  of  this  same  building  is 
taken,  and  also  two  others,  the  offsets  being  as  shown. 

Fixing  Positions  of  Buildings. — When  a  building  is  lying 
at  an  angle  to  the  chain  line,  the  most  expeditious  way  to  survey 
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it  is  to  find  the  points  b  and  c  on  the  chain  line,  in  line  with  the 
sides  of  the  house  af  and  bc  respectively  (P'ig.  26).     The  corner 


Fig.  26. 


OfTsels  to  Buildings. 


Fig.  27. 


i 


A  is  then  fixed  by  the  triangle  \ab  and  the  corner  b  by  the 
triangle  ^b^/,  while  the  lines  ^a  and  ^b  being  produced,  give  the 
directions  of  the  sides  of  the  house,  which  should  then  be 
measured  all  round. 

This   is   much   quicker  than    taking   offsets   perpendicularly 
opposite  all  the  angles,  as  shown  in  Fig.  27. 

Ranging  Line  across  Elevations  or  Depressions.— In 

ranging  out  a  long  line, 
there  may  be  depressions 
or  elevations  in  the  ground 
at  intermediate  points  in 
it,  at  which  places  the 
ranging  rods  marking  the 
ends  of  the  line  may  not 
be  visible.  In  order  to 
be  able  to  chain  across  these  it  will  be  necessary  to  send  for- 
ward a  man  and  range  in  rods  on  each  side  of  the  depression  and 
on  the  elevation.  Thus  in  Fig.  28  the  ranging  rods  c,  d,  and  e 
being  lined  in  from  a  upon  reaching  the  low  ground  between  c 
and  D,  the  chain  may  be  kept  in  line  with  d  and  e,  although  b  is 
not  visible. 

Marking  Stations  with  Pegs.—  In  a  large  and  important 
survey  the  stations  should  be  permanently  marked  by  means  of 
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Fig.  28. — Ranging  Line  across  Elevations 
or  Depressions. 
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p^s  driven  in  to  within  an  inch  or  two  of  the  ground.  These 
pegs  should  be  about  12  to  15  in.  long  by  about  i  to  i^  in.  square, 
one  end  sharpened  to  a  point,  and  may  be  readily  obtained  in 
hundreds  from  the  nearest  sawmill.  Failing  this,  the  local 
carpenter  will  supply  them. 

Rang^ing  Intermediate  Points  in  Long  Lines.— In  rang- 
ing long  lines  it  is  a  good  plan  to  send  a  man  forward  with  ranging 
rods  or  laths,  with  instructions  to  range  one  in  and  leave  it  at  each 
fence  or  hedge  crossed,  as  it  often  happens  that  the  line  is  obscured 
at  intermediate  points  by  high  hedges,  although  it  may  be  all 
visible  from  the  extremities. 

Cutting  Down  Hedges   and    Fences.— The  greatest 

prudence  and  caution  should  be  exercised  in  cutting  down 
hedges,  fences,  or  trees,  or  in  causing  unnecessary  damage  of 
any  description.  There  have  been  cases  where  much  unpleasant- 
ness has  arisen,  and  even  strong  opposition  in  Parliament  to 
important  projects,  through  careless  and  needless  damage  to 
property. 

Clearing-up  Ground  after  Survey.— The  ground  should 

be  cleared  of  all  ranging  rods,  poles,  laths,  whites,  and  litter  of 
every  sort,  and  left  as  much  as  possible  in  the  same  condition  as 
it  was  previous  to  the  survey. 

Plotting  the  Survey :  Scales.— Common  scales  for  ordi- 
nary small  chain  surveys  are  i  chain  to  i  in.  and  2  chains  to  t  in. ; 
3i  4i  5>  6>  ^>  2ind  10  chains  to  i  in.  are  also  often  used.  The  sur- 
veyor should  be  provided  with  a  box  of  ivory  or  boxwood  scales, 
consisting  of  the  10,  20,  30,  40,  50,  60,  80,  and  100  scales  as  they 
are  called.  These  are  scales  of  i,  2,  3,  4,  &c.,  chains  to  i  in. 
They  are  divided  into  chains  and  tenth  parts  of  chains  or  10  links 
on  one  side,  and  into  corresponding  divisions  of  100  ft.  and  10  ft. 
on  the  other  side.  These  scales  may  also  be  used  as  scales  of 
10  ft.  to  I  in.,  20  ft.  to  I  in.,  and  so  on,  which  is  the  reason  that 
they  are  usually  called  the  10,  20,  30,  &c.,  scales ;  they  may  also 
be  used  as  scales  of  10  chains  to  1  in.,  20  chains  to  i  in.,  &c. 
In  each  box  there  is  usually  a  short  piece  of  each  scale  about 
2  in.  long  in  addition  to  the  scale  itself.  These  are  used  for 
scaling  the  short  offsets,  and  are  called  offset  scales,  see  Plotting 
Offsets,  page  47.  Stanley,  Great  Turnstile,  Holbom,  London, 
makes  good  scales. 
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In  most  foreign  countries  the  scale  is  expressed  by  the  ratio  of  the 
linear  dimensions  of  the  plotted  survey  to  the  actual  linear  dimen- 
sions of  the  ground  surveyed,  as  y^,  iqooo*  ^c*  ^^^  following 
are  the  scales  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  of  the  United  Kingdom : — 
25.344  in.  to  I  mile  or  ^^^^  \  6  in.  to  i  mile  or  yxTTTrr  >  '  ^^'  ^^ 
I  mile  or  ^T^inr  Ordnance  Sheets  of  most  large  towns  are  also 
published  on  a  scale  of  10  ft.  to  i  mile  or  -^\^y  and  5  ft.  to  i  mile 
or  xxjVb"'  T^^  25  in.  Ordnance  Scale  is  the  one  most  used  for 
the  general  working  plans  and  sections  of  railways  and  other 
large  public  works,  the  6  in.  scale  being  used  for  the  Parlia- 
mentary plans.  Ordnance  sheets  on  the  scale  of  4  miles  to  i 
in.  are  also  published. 

Drawings  Instruments. — Probably  the  most  satisfactory 
way  of  getting  the  ordinary  drawing  instruments  is  to  purchase  a 
case,  which  may  be  had  at  prices  ranging  from  ;^i.  is.  to  ;^3o; 
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Fig.  29. — ^Compasses,  Lengthening  Bar,  and  Pencil  and  Ink  Pointf. 

but  loose  drawing  instruments  may  also  be  purchased  as  required. 
At  all  events  the  surveyor  should  have  a  pair  of  compasses 
(Fig.  29),  with  lengthening  bar  and  pencil  and  ink  points^  also  a 
small  pair  of  pencil  and  ink  bows  (Fig.  30),  and  a  set  of  spring 
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Fig.  30. — Pencil  and  Ink  Bows. 


bows  for  very  small  circles  (Fig.  31).  For  plotting  the  triangu- 
lation  of  a  survey  to  a  large  scale,  beam  compasses  (Fig.  32) 
are  required.  These  are  clamped  on  to  a  straight-edge,  and 
are  used  for  sweeping  out  arcs,  to  get  by  their  intersections 
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Fie-  35-  -Parallel  Ruler. 


((ft-: 


Fig.  38.— French  Curv 


Fig.  39  —Railway  Curves. 
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the  apices  of  the  triangles.  A  couple  of  good  drawing  pens 
(Pig-  33)  "id  a  pricker  (Fig.  34)  are  required.  These,  with  a 
good  brass  parallel  ruler  (Fig.  35),  a  T  square  (Fig.  36),  a 
steel  straight-edge  and  a  selection  of  set  squares  (Fig.  37), 
are  about  all  that  are  absolutely  necessary.  Transparent  set 
squares  have  been  introduced,  and  will  be  found  very  convenient 
to  use.  One  or  two  French  curves  (Fig.  38)  are  useful  for 
drawing  irregular  boundaries,  and  a  box  of  railway  curves  (Fig. 

Fig.  40. — Pro|K)rtioiial  Compasses. 

39)  is  also  often  required.     Proportional  compasses  (Fig.  40)  will 

be  found  useful  for  enlarging  and  reducing  plans. 

Drawing:  Paper— For  drawing  paper,  Whatman's  rough  or 
smooth  double  elephant  should  be  used  either  unmounted  or 
mounted  on  cloth.     Unmounted  [taper  should  be  stretched  by 


Fig.  41. — Drawing  board. 

being  damped  and  glued  to  the  drawing  board  (Fig.  41).  This 
makes  a  better  drawing  surface  than  if  the  paper  is  merely 
fastened  down  with  drawing  pins. 

Plotting. — Before  commencing  to  plot,  a  scale  should  always 
be  drawn  on  the  paper,  so  that  if  the  paper  shrinks  the  scale  will 
shrink  equally,  and  will  still  apply  to  the  plotted  survey.  The 
first  thing  to  do  is  to  plot  all  the  main  chain  lines  and  ink  them 
in  with  a  fine  blue  or  red  line.  These  are  to  be  plotted  as  described 
for  survey  of  Held  on  page  16,  using  beam  compasses  for  long  lines. 
The  details  of  the  survey  may  then  be  plotted.  It  is  a  bad  plan  to 
attempt  to  plot  the  survey  from  pencil  chain  lines,  as  any  rubbing 
out  necessitates  redrawing  bits  of  the  chain  line  which  may  be 
rubbed  out,  and  therefore  conduces  to  inaccuracy  and  unnecessary 
trouble.     Never  commence  to  plot  the  details  until  all  the  chain 
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lines  have  been  plotted,  together  with  the  tie  lines,  and  the  accuracy 
of  the  work  hns  been  tested  by  the  lines  "  tieing  in  "  properly.  In 
some  cases  inked  in  chain  lines  may  be  objected  to,  and  there  is 
then  no  alternative  but  to  plot  from  pencil  chain  lines. 

A  survey  should  always  be  plotted  looking  north,  so  that  the 
top  and  bottom,  right  and  left  of  the  sheet  are  respectively  to 
N.,  S.,  E.,  and  W.  It  will  sometimes  be  found  a  good  plan  to 
roughly  plot  the  survey  lines  to  a  small  scale  to  get  the  shape 
of  the  survey,  and  so  facilitate  the  laying  of  it  down  on  the  sheet. 

Very  long  lines  should  not  be  produced  with  the  straight-edge, 
but  should  be  laid  down  by  means  of  a  fine  thread  stretched 
tight.  Intermediate  points  are  marked  with  a  pricker  beneath  the 
thread,  and  the  straight-edge  is  then  applied  to  these  and  the  line 
drawn  in  between  them. 

Plotting^  Offsets. — In  plotting  offsets,  a  quick  method  is  to 
lay  down  the  long  scale  along  the  chain  line  and  keep  it  down 
with  two  or  three  lead  weights.  Then  by  sliding  the  short  offset 
scale  along  at  right  angles  to  the  long  scale,  the  offset  at  any 
required  distance  as  read  on  the  long  scale  may  be  pricked  off  on 
the  offset  scale. 

Colouring'. — As  a  rule  a  survey  should  be  coloured  by  flat 
washes  of  colour  to  indicate  either  the  different  classes  of  land, 
as  arable,  pasture,  &c.,  or  the  differ- 
ent owners,  &c.  The  best  colours 
are  in  cakes,  wh'ch  are  rubbed 
down  as  required  in  dishes  or 
palettes  (Fig.  42).  The  following 
colours  are  the  most  useful : — Burnt 
sienna,  burnt  umber,  sepia,  neutral 
tint,  gamboge  yellow,  Prussian  blue,  Fig-  42.— Colour  Dishes. 

and  crimson  lake.     With  these,  by 

mixing,  nearly  all  other  tints  may  be  readily  got.  Always  mix 
plenty  of  colour,  as  it  is  often  difficult  to  mix  again  exactly  the  same 
strength  of  tint.  Sable  brushes  are  the  best  to  colour  with,  and 
it  is  useful  to  have  a  brush  at  each  end  of  the  stick,  one  for  clean 
water  for  shading  off"  edges,  &c.  Always  keep  plenty  of  colour 
in  the  brush,  and  colour  towards  you.  Only  the  best  Indian 
or  Chinese  ink  should  be  used  for  inking  in  the  lines.  Inferior 
qualities  run  when  coloured  over. 

D 
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Conventional  Signs  for  delineating  various  objects 

on  Plans. — Some  of  these  are  shown  in  Fig.  43. 

Buildings  are  usually  drawn  in  outline  and  hatched  with  lines 
or  coloured  with  Indian  ink  or  neutral  tint.  Shade  lines  should 
always  be  used  for  the  outlines  of  buildings,  the  light  being  taken 


Fence. 


Hedge. 


or 


Gate 


Wall 


---    or  ^r: 

Footpath 


^iii//i//(iiiiiua^^ 


Cutting. 


Road. 


"""-1 1 1 1  M  III    or 


Railway. 


Embankment. 


Parish  Boundary. 


County  Boundary, 


Bridge. 


-^ — r 


■v^ 


Carta/  Lock. 


<&. 


<^ 


^ 


Woods 


—•>£•• 


•  htl        "^L-   "*". 


Marshy  Ground 


— Conventional  Signs  for  various  objects. 


as  coming  from  the  left  hand  top  corner  of  the  sheet  at  an  angle 
of  45'. 

North  Point. — North  points  are  usually  drawn  in  an  orna- 
mental fashion,  and  should  always  be  shown  on  a  survey;  the 
magnetic  north  with  the  date  marked  on  it  being  drawn  with  a 
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dotted  line.     The  direction  of  magnetic  north  may  be  found  by 
the  compass  (see  Chapter  II.). 

Marg^in. — As  a  rule  a  plain  border  of  a  good  strong  black 
line  looks  best,  but  often  ornamental  designs 
are  used  at  the  corners.     The  margin  should 
be  an  inch  or  two  in  width  \  a  very  narrow 
margin  spoils  the  appearance  of  a  plan. 

Printing'. — Neat  printing  and  italic  writing 
are  a  great  help  to  the  appearance  of  a  plan. 
Nothing  looks  worse  than  bad  printing.  Plain 
vertical  and  sloping  block  and  italics  are 
most  used.  The  set  square  (Fig.  44)  will  be 
found  useful  for  giving  the  correct  slopes  of  Fig.44.— Set  Square 
various  letters.  f<^r  Printing. 

Survey  executed  with  Incorrect  Chain.— If  a  survey 

has  been  executed  with  an  incorrect  chain,  then  the  true  length  of 

any  line  is  given  by 

True  length  of  any  line 

J  1       4.U    r*.u  «.  I-         length  of  incorrect  chain 
=  measured  length  of  that  hne  x  — -^ — — ; 

length  of  true  cham 

Measures  of  Length. — The  standard  British  measure  of 
length  is  the  yard,  and  is  the  distance  between  two  points  on 
a  bar  kept  in  the  office  of  the  Exchequer  at  Westminster,  at  a 
temperature  of  62'  F.  and  mean  atmospheric  pressure. 

The  following  are  the  subdivisions  and  multiples  of  the  yard 
used  for  the  purposes  of  measuring  : — 

The  inch  =  ^V  X^m  with  binary  or  decimal  subdivisions. 

The  foot  =  J  yd.  =  1 2  in. 

The  fathom         =  2  yds.  =  6  ft. 

The  chain  =22  yds.  =  66  ft. ;  divided  into  4  poles  of  5 J 

yds.  or  16  J  ft.  each,  and  into  100  links  of 
7.92  in.  each. 

The  statute  mile=  1,760  yds.  =  5,280  ft. ;  i  mile  =  80  chains 

=  8  furlongs. 

The  Scottish  mile  and  the  Irish  mile  are  obsolete.  The  Scottish 
mile  was  5,929.6  ft.,  and  the  Irish  mile  6,720  ft. 

The  French  standard  measure  of  length  is  the  metre^  which  is 
approximately  Tiygo^o  000  ^^  ^^®  distance  from  the  equator  to  the 
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pole  measured  on  the  meridian  of  Paris.  This  was  measured  at 
the  time  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  recorded  in  1799  by  two 
platinum  rods  of  that  length  at  0°  C.  Subsequent  measure- 
ments have,  however,  proved  the  metre  thus  established  to  be 
considerably  too  small.  It  does  not  therefore  accurately  represent 
the  above  fraction  of  the  meridian. 

A  metre  —  3.2808693  ft.  =  39.370432  in.  British  measure,  and 
is  divided  decimally  into  decimetre  —  y^^  metre ;  centimetre  =  ^^ 
metre  ;  and  miliimetre  =  xirW  metre.  A  decametre  =10  metres ; 
a  hectometre  =100  metres ;  a  kilometre  ~  1,000  metres,  A  kilo- 
metre —  .6213750  of  a  British  statute  mile. 

The  French  measures  of  the  ^^  systeme  usueV  were  in  use  from 
about  1 81 2  to  1840,  and  are  occasionally  met  with  in  books  pub- 
lished during  that  period.  They  are  as  follows : — The  ligne  usuel 
or  line  =  .09 1 13  in. ;  ^^  pouce  usuel  or  inch=  12  lignes^  1.09362 
in. ;  the  pied  usuel  or  foot  =12  pouces  =  13.12344  in. ;  the  aune 
usuel  ox  ell  =  47.245  in. ;  the  toise  usuel  =  6  pieds  =  78.74172  in. 

The  Russian  measures  of  length  are  as  follows : — 'Yh^foot  = 
the  British  foot ;  the  sachine  =7  ft. ;  the  verst  =  500  sackine  = 
3,500  ft.  =  .6629  mile. 

The  Spanish  vara  of  Castile  =  32.8748  in.  =  2  ft.  8|  in.  nearly. 

In  California  by  law  the  vara  =  33.372  in.,  and  the  legua  = 
5,000  varas  =  2.6335  miles. 

The  United  States  measures  of  length  as  well  as  weight  are  by 
law  the  same  as  the  British. 

Duodecimal  subdivisions  of  the  inch  are  ^* tke  point"  =  y\ 
in. ;  "  tke  lin e"  =  6  points  =  ^^  in.  These  are,  however,  rarely 
used. 

Measures  of  Area. — The  standard  measures  of  area  are  as 
follows : — 

The  square  inch. 

The  square  foot  =  144  sq.  in. 

The  square  yard  =  9  sq.  ft. 

The  acre  =  10  sq.  chains.     The  acre  is  divided  into  4 

roods  =160  poles,  and  is  =  4,840  sq. 

yds.  and  43,560  sq.  ft. ;   i  rood  =  40 

poles  ;  I  pole  =  30J  sq.  yds. 
The  square  mile  =  640  acres  =  3,097,600  sq.  yds.   = 

27,878,400  sq,  ft. 
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It  is  useful  to  bear  in  mind  in  estimating  acreages  by  the  eye, 
that  a  strip  of  ground  lo  chains  long  and  i  chain  wide  =  i  acre ; 
also  a  strip  i  mile  long  and  i  chain  wide  =  8  acres. 

The  French  measures  of  area  are  the  square  millimetre^  square 
centimetre^  square  decimetre^  square  metre  or  centiare^  square  deca- 
metre or  are,^  square  hectometre  or  hectare^  and  the  square  kilometre. 

The  %^Vi\^  fanegcula  =  1.5871  acres. 

Computation  of  Areas. — The  area  of  a  survey  should  be 
calculated  in  square  chains  and  decimals.  It  is  then  reduced 
to  acres  and  decimals  by  simply  moving  the  decimal  point  one 
place  to  the  left.  If  required,  it  is  then  reduced  to  roods  and 
poles  by  multiplying  the  decimal  fraction  of  an  acre  by  4  and  40 
successively. 

For  example,  suppose  the  area  as  measured  from  the  plotted 
survey  is  437.85  sq.  chains. 

Thus  we  have  area  =  43.785  acres 

4 

3.T40  roods 

40 
5.600  poles 

or  area  =  43  acres  3  roods  5.60  poles. 
The  area  of  a  survey  may  of  course  be  computed  in  square 
feet,  square  yards,  square  metres  or  any  other  unit,  either  by 
using  a  100  ft.,  20  metre,  &c.,  chain  for  making  the  survey,  and 
taking  the  measurements  in  feet,  metres,  &c.,  when  the  computed 
area  will  be  in  square  feet,  square  metres,  &c. ;  or  by  multiplying 
the  area  as  computed  in  any  given  unit  of  measurement  by  the 
proper  number  to  reduce  it  to  the  area  in  the  required  unit  of 
measurement. 

Give  and  Take  Lines. — In  order  to  calculate  the  area  of 
a  survey  it  should  be  completely  divided  into  triangles,  the  irregular 
boundaries  being  included  in  these 
by  means  of  **  give  and  take  lines," 
as  shown   in  Fig.  45,  where  the 
boundary    is     equalised    by    the 
"give   and   take  line"  ab.      The       Fig.  45.— Give  and  Take  Lines, 
part  above  the  line  ab  which  is 

omitted  is  made  equal  to  the  part  below  it  which  is  included 
in  the  area. 
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The  best  way  to  determine  the  line  ab  is  to  stretch  a  fine  thread 
from  A  to  B.  The  parts  included  and  omitted  then  present  them- 
selves to  the  eye  simultaneously,  and  may  be  very  nearly  equalised 
by  moving  the  thread  up  or  down.* 

Area  of  Triangles:  Ordinary  Method.— The  areas  of 
the  triangles  are  calculated  from  the  formula,  area  triangle  =  \  base 
X  perpendicular  height,  the  base  and  perpendicular  height  of  each 
triangle  being  scaled  from  the  plotted  survey.  The  measurements 
being  scaled  in  chains  and  decimals,  the  resulting  area  will  be  in 
square  chains  and  decimals,  which  is  easily  reduced  to  acres,  or 
acres,  roods,  and  poles,  as  above  described.  As  a  rule  it  will  be 
found  necessary  to  redivide  the  survey  into  triangles  by  give  and 
take  lines  for  the  purpose  of  calculating  the  area,  as  the  triangles 
formed  by  the  chain  lines  will  not  in  general  include  the  true 
area.  For  this  purpose,  to  avoid  disfiguring  the  plotted  survey, 
it  will  be  found  a  good  plan  to  pin  a  sheet  of  tracing  paper  over 
it  and  draw  the  triangles  on  the  tracing  paper. 

Calculation  of  Area  from  Figures  in  Field  Book.— 

When  more  accuracy  is  required,  the  area  may  be  calculated  from 
the  figures  in  field  book  alone.  The  area  of  each  triangle  is  then 
calculated  from  the  formula,  area  =  >Js  (s -a)  {s- b)  {s - c),  where 
s  =  ^  sum  of  sides,  and  a,  d,  c  each  denote  one  of  the  sides  of  the 
triangle  ;  a^  b,  and  c  are  the  measured  lengths  taken  from  ihe  field 
book.  The  part  between  the  triangles  and  any  irregular  boundary 
is  then  calculated  from  the  offsets,  and  added  or  deducted  as  the 
case  may  be.  The  calculation  of  this  part  of  the  area  is  as 
follows : — Each  portion  included  between  two  adjacent  offsets, 
the  chain  line  and  the  irregular  boundary,  is  considered  to  be  a 
trapezoid,  and  its  area  =  ^  sum  of  offsets  x  distance  between  them 
on  the  chain  line ;  the  total  being  the  sum  of  all  these  trapezoids. 
The  offsets  and  distances  between  them  on  the  chain  lines  are 
taken  from  the  figures  in  the  field  book.  The  method  of  calcula- 
tion from  figures  in  field  book  only  is  very  laborious,  and  only 
adopted  when  great  accuracy  is  required. 


*  Give  and  take  lines  may  be  drawn  geometrically  correct  with  a  couple  of 
set  squares,  but  the  above  method  is  usually  near  enough  if  care  and  judgment 
is  used. 
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Area  of  Irregular  Strip  of  Ground.— A  convenient  Method 
of  calculating  the  area  of  an  irregular  strip  of  ground,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  46,  is  to  run  a  line  ab  about  the  middle  of  the  plot.     Divide 


OtO^ 


Fig.  46. — Area  of  Irregular  Strip  of  Ground. 


it  into  any  number  of  equal  parts  by  the  ordinates  b^^  ^p  b^  &c. 
.  •  •  £>„. 

Then  area  =  \  sum  of  first  and  last  ordinates  plus  sum  of  in- 
termediate ordinates  x  common  distance  apart  d,  or 

Area  =  d  (^  +  b^b^  +  V2  +  &c.  +  ^") . 

If  the  ends  converge  to  a  point  as  at  rand  d,  then 

Area  =  d  {bjf^  +  byb^  +  b^^,  +  &c.  .  .  .    +  bj>^. 

Simpson's  Rule  for  Calculation  of  Areas.— For  greater 

accuracy  Simpson's  rule  may  be  used.  This  is  based  on  the  as- 
sumption that  the  curved  boundary  consists  of  short  parabolic  arcs. 
In  this  case  an  even  number  of  divisions  of  the  line  ab  must  be 
made,  z.^.,  an  odd  number  of  ordinates.  The  area  is  then  equal 
to  sum  of  first  and  last  ordinates  plus  twice  sum  of  even  ordinates 
plus  four  times  sum  of  odd  ordinates,  multiplied  by  one-third  of 
the  common  distance  apart  d^  or 

Arca=  I  Wo  +  ffnbn  +  2  {b^<i  +  V4  +  &c.  .  .  .  )  f- 4  {b^by^  +  bji^  +  &c.  .  .  .  )  |  -, 

Instruments  for  Measuring  Areas :  Amsler's  Plani- 

meter. — By  far  the  most  convenient  and  accurate  instrument 
for  measuring  areas  is  Amsler's  planimeter  (Fig.  47).  It  consists 
of  two  arms  having  a  rolling  wheel  with  index  and  vernier  scale 
and  also  a  revolution  counter,  at  the  junction  of  the  two  arms. 
At  the  end  of  one  arm  is  a  needle  point  with  weight  which  is 
fixed  into  the  paper.  At  the  end  of  the  other  arm  there  is  a 
tracing  point.     The  instrument  when  in  use  rests  on  the  roller, 
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the  weighted  needle,  and  the  tracing  point.  In  order  to  get  the 
area  of  any  figure  with  the  plani meter  it  is  only  necessary  to  pass 
completely  round  the  boundary  with  the  tracing  point.  This 
causes  the  rolling  wheel  to  revolve  and  thus  indicate  the  number 
of  square  inches  of  area  on  the  plan  included  in  the  boundary 
passed  over  by  the  tracing  point  A  simple  multiplication  by  the 
number  of  units  of  area  per  square  inch  of  plan  then  gives  the 
actual  area  included  within  the  boundary  passed  round.  Another 
form  of  the  instrument  (that  shown  in  Fig.  47)  is  made  so  that 
the  arm  on  which  the  tracing  point  is,  can  be  slid  out  and  in  and 
so  lengthened  or  shortened.     On  this  arm  there  are  marks  corre- 


Fig.  47. — Amsler's  Planimelcr. 


sponding  to  different  scales,  as  for  instance  oyVzr  ^^  ^^  25  in. 
Ordnance  Scale.  By  setting  the  arm  to  this  mark  and  clamping 
it,  the  actual  area  in  square  feet,  or  acres,  square  yards,  &c.,  will 
be  indicated,  in  place  of  square  inches  of  plan,  when  used  on  a 
25  in.  Ordnance  Sheet. 

When  very  great  accuracy  is  required,  the  rolling  wheel  travels 
on  a  special  disc  furnished  on  the  instrument,  which  corrects  any 
irregularities  of  the  paper. 

Unless  on  very  old  and  crumpled  tracings  or  plans,  the  ordinary 
planimeter  will  be  found  to  give  very  accurate  results.  In  the 
case  of  very  irregular  boundaries,  the  planimeter  will  give  the  area 
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ware  accurately  than  any  other  method,  even  if  the  ordinates  are 
taken  very  close  together,  and  the  area  calculated  by  any  of  the 
methods  given  above. 

Amsler*s  planimeter  may  be  had  at  prices  ranging  from  ^2.  8s. 
to  ;£^39.  For  a  very  detailed  description  of  the  planimeter  see 
Heather's  "Mathematical  Instruments." 

The  Hatchet  Planimeter. —The  hatchet  planimeter  was 
invented  by  Captain  Prytz  of  the  Danish  Army.  It  is  merely  a 
rod  300  millimetres  (11. 81  in.)  long,  bent  at  one  end  to  a  tracing 
point,  and  at  the  other  to  a  hatchet-shaped  edge.  If  any  given 
figure  is  traced  round  with  the  point,  and  the  point  of  contact 
of  the  hatchet  with  the  paper  marked  at  the  beginning  and  at 
the  end  of  the  operation,  the  distance  between  these  two  points 
multiplied  by  the  lengih  of  the  rod  gives  the  area  of  the  figure. 
The  greatest  dimension  of  the  figure  must  not  exceed  half  the  length 
of  the  rody  but  very  large  figures  may  be  divided  into  parts,  and 
the  area  of  each  taken  out  separately.  Three  hundred  millimetres 
has  been  found  in  practice  the  most  convenient  length,  but  for 
English  work  an  even  number  of  inches,  say  10,  would  be  most 
suitable.  A  soft  medium,  as  blotting  paper,  should  be  placed 
between  the  paper  and  the  drawing  board,  and  the  rod  should 
be  weighted  with  small  weights  to  obviate  side  slip.  With  these 
precautions  excellent  results  may  be  obtained. 

Stanley's  Computing  Scale.— Next  to  the  planimeter, 
Stanley's  computing  scale  is  the  most  useful  instrument  for 
measuring  areas  (Fig.  48).  It  consists  of  a  plainly  divided  scale 
reading  to  acres  and  decimals  on  one  side,  and  acres,  roods,  and 
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Fig.  48. — Stanley's  Computing  Scale. 

poles  on  the  other.  It  has  a  groove  throughout  its  length  with 
a  sliding  indicator  frame  having  a  fine  wire  stretched  on  it,  the 
space  being  open  to  allow  the  plan  to  be  seen  underneath.     To 
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use  the  scale,  a  sheet  of  tracing  paper,  having  lines  ruled  on  it  at 

an  equal  distance  apart,  is  spread  over  the  area  to  be  measured  (see 

Fig.  49).     The  process  of  measuring  the  area  simply  consists  in 

measuring  the  lengths  of  the  successive  horizontal  strips  abcdy  efgh, 

&c.,  until  the  whole  area  has  been  gone  over.     To  do  this,  place 

the  scale  so  that  the  wire  on  the  slide  is  in  the  position  ab^  and 

the  scale  itself  is  parallel  to  the  horizontal  lines  on  the  tracing  paper. 

The  slide  is  then  moved  along  to  the  position 

cd.     The  scale  itself  is  then  bodily  moved 

until  the  wire  of  the  slide  is  in  the  position 

ef^  when  the  slide  is  moved  along  to  gh^  care 

being  taken  while  moving  the  scale  that  the 

position  of  the  slide  is  not  changed.     By  this 

means  the  length  of  each  strip  is  measured 

Fig.  49.— Areas  by      in  succession,  and  the  total  length  of  the  sum 
Computing  Scale.         ^^  ^j,  ^^^  ^^^jp^  j^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^j^  ^^  ^^^ 

conclusion  of  the  operation  in  units  of  area. 
The  width  of  the  strips  is  usually  about  \  in.,  and  the  scale  is 
so  constructed  as  to  read  so  many  acres  per  lineal  inch,  \  in.  wide, 
according  to  the  scale  for  which  it  is  intended.  It  is  thus  obvious 
that  the  computing  scale  only  applies  to  plans  drawn  to  the  scale 
for  which  it  is  made.  It  may,  how^ever,  be  used  for  other  scales 
by  multiplying  the  result  as  scaled  by  a  constant  which  will  vary 
for  each  scale  and  is  easily  calculated.  The  tracing  paper  has  to 
be  twisted  about  until  the  whole  area  is  included  between  two  of 
the  parallel  lines  as  shown  in  Fig.  49. 

Area  of  Survey  executed  with  Incorrect  Chain.— The 

true  area  of  a  survey  which  has  been  executed  with  an  incorrect 
chain  may  be  found  as  follows  : — 
True  area  of  survey 

(incorrect  length  of  chain)^  1     1  *  j  c 

=  \ z — ^; — r   ,    '  .i    ^  calculated  area  of  survey. 

(correct  length  of  cham)- 

Copjring^  Plans. — The  most  common  method  of  copying 
plans  is  to  trace  them  on  tracing  paper  or  tracing  linen.  When 
a  tracing  is  very  much  crumpled  or  dirty,  the  use  of  a  "copying 
glass "  facilitates  operations.  This  consists  of  a  strong  sheet  of 
plate  glass  in  a  wooden  frame  with  sometimes  the  addition  of  a 
mirror  underneath  to  reflect  light   upwards.     The  plan  to  be 
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copied  is  placed  on  the  glass,  and  the  light  underneath  enables 
the  tracing  to  be  done  more  readily.  Tracing  even  on  ordinary 
drawing  paper  can  be  done  with  a  copying  glass.  A  plan  may  be 
copied  by  pricking  through  the  salient  points  on  to  another  sheet 
placed  underneath  it.  These  points  are  then  joined,  and  the 
minor  details  plotted  in.  Pricking  through  is  apt  to  spoil  a  plan, 
and  is  most  useful  when  the  plan  consists  of  straight  lines  princi- 
pally. For  copying  tracings  various  photographic  processes  are 
now  employed.  The  ferro-prussiate  process  gives  white  lines  on 
a  blue  ground.  Specially  prepared  papers  may  also  be  had  which 
give  black  lines  on  a  white  ground.  The  tracing  to  be  copied  is 
stretched  in  a  glass  frame  over  the  prepared  paper,  and  the  face 
of  the  tracing  exposed  to  the  sun.  The  prepared  paper  is  then 
simply  washed  in  clean  water  immediately  on  being  taken  out  of 
the  frame,  and  the  parts  which  were  under  the  lines  on  the  tracing 
and  were  unacted  upon  by  the  sun  come  out  in  white  or  black  as 
the  case  may  be.  If  the  tracing  is  fairly  clean  and  not  crumpled, 
these  processes  give  very  good  copies. 

Another  method  of  copying  a  plan  is  to  trace  it  and  transfer 
it  to  another  sheet  of  paper  by  placing  the  tracing  on  it  with  a 
sheet  of  transfer  paper  between  them.  By  going  over  the  lines  of 
the  tracing  with  a  hard  pencil  or  style  we  get  a  copy  on  the  sheet 
of  paper  underneath,  which  has  then  to  be  inked  in. 

Enlarging:  and  Reducing  Plans. — The  only  really  accu- 
rate method  of  enlarging  and  reducing  plans  is  to  replot  them 
from  the  field  books  to  the  required  scale.  For  ordinary  purposes, 
however,  a  fairly  accurate  copy,  enlargement,  or  reduction  may  be 
made  by  ruling  the  whole  plot  into  squares  i  or  2  in.  in  the 
side.  The  same  number  of  squares  is  ruled  on  another  sheet  to 
the  required  scale,  and  the  copy  is  made  by  transferring  the  part 
included  in  each  square  separately.  Each  point  is  fixed  by  scaling 
its  rectangular  co-ordinates,  one  of  the  corners  of  a  square  being 
taken  as  the  origin.  For  this  purpose  the  proportional  compasses 
shown  in  Fig.  40  are  useful. 

To  avoid  spoiling  the  plotted  survey,  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
cover  it  with  a  sheet  of  tracing  paper,  and  draw  the  squares 
upon  it. 

The  Pantagraph. — This  is  an  instrument  for  copying,  en- 
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larging,  or  reducing  plans  by  simply  going  over  the  lines  with  a 
tracing  point.     It  is  shown  in  Fig.  50. 


Fig.  50.  — Pantagraph. 


The  Eidograph.— This  is  a  similar  instrument,  and  was  in- 
vented by  Professor  Wallace  to  remedy  the  unsteadiness  of  the 
pantagraph,  which  arises  from  its  numerous  joints  and  supports 
upon  the  paper. 

As  a  rule,  neither  the  pantagraph  nor  the  eidograph  is  a 
satisfactory  instrument.  They  require  a  great  deal  of  room  on 
the  drawing  table,  and  for  copying,  enlarging,  or  reducing  plans, 
one  of  the  methods  already  described  is  recommended.  Full 
descriptions  of  both  the  pantagraph  and  the  eidograph  are  to  be 
found  in  Heather's  "  Mathematical  Instruments.*'* 

Lithog^raphing  Plans  — When  a  great  many  copies  of  plans 
are  required,  it  is  usual  to  have  them  lithographed.  The  process 
of  lithographing  consists  of  first  making  a  tracing  of  the  plan  in 
specially  prepared  lithographic  ink.  This  is  laid  face  downwards 
on  the  stone,  and  the  copy  transferred  to  it.  From  the  stone  as 
many  copies  as  are  required  are  printed  off.  As  the  tracing  is 
damped  before  it  is  laid  on  the  stone,  it  expands,  and  sometimes 
gets  stretched  unequally.  The  impression  is  therefore  usually  larger 
than  the  original.     The  paper  on  which  the  copies  are  taken  off  the 

*  To  get  really  satisfactory  results  with  the  pantagraph  and  eidograph,  very 
well  made  and  expensive  instruments  are  necessary,  and  an  extra  large  tahle 
to  use  them  on. 
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stone  being  also  damp  during  the  process,  shrinks  after  drying, 
which  to  some  extent  counteracts  the  expansion  and  stretching  of 
the  tracing.  As  a  rule,  however,  lithographic  copies  are  not  to 
be  depended  on  when  much  accuracy  is  required.  All  drawings  to 
be  lithographed  should  have  a  scale  drawn  on  them  so  that  it  may 
be  affected  by  the  expansion  and  shrinkage  along  with  the  drawing. 
Even  then  the  lithographs  will  often  be  found  not  to  scale. 

Reducing:  Plans  by  Photography.— The  6  in.  Ordnance 
Sheets  are  reduced  from  the  25  in.  sheets  by  photography.  The 
details  are  then  traced  from  the  photograph,  and  the  tracing  is 
placed  on  a  copper  plate.  The  lines  are  then  gone  over  with  a 
sharp  instrument  which  cuts  through  the  tracing  and  indents  the 
copper  underneath  it.  When  great  accuracy  is  required,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  main  stations,  the  points  are  plotted  on  the  copper. 
Engravings  from  copper  usually  shrink,  as  they  are  taken  off  the 
copper  when  damp,  and  all  measurements  should  therefore  be 
taken  with  the  scale  drawn  on  the  sheet.  A  process  for  photo- 
graphing the  details  directly  on  to  copper  or  zinc  has  also  been 
introduced. 


CHAPTER  II. 

SURVEYING    WITH  THE  AID  OF  ANGULAR 

INSTRUMENTS. 

Instruments  :  Theodolite. — By  far  the  most  useful  instru- 
ment to  the  surveyor  is  the  theodolite.  The  chief  use  of  thie 
theodolite  is  for  measuring  and  setting  out  horizontal  and  vertical 
angles  and  for  ranging  out  lines.  Fig.  51  shows  the  instrument, 
as  made  by  W.  F.  Stanley,  Great  Turnstile,  Holborn,  London. 
Fig.  52  shows  Cooke's  transit  theodolite,  as  made  by  Messrs  T. 
Cooke  &  Sons,  York,  and  8  Victoria  Street,  Westminster.  Very 
good  instruments  are  also  made  by  Messrs  I'roughton  &  Simms, 
138  Fleet  Street,  London  (see  Fig.  53).  Each  maker's  instrument 
varies  in  small  details  of  construction,  but  the  main  features  in  all 
are  the  same. 

ab  is  the  telescope^  which  is  simply  an  ordinary  telescope  with 
the  addition  of  a  diaphragm  c.  The  diaphragm  is  either  a  glass 
with  fine  lines  etched  on  it,  or  a  brass  ring  having  fine  spider's  hairs 
or  wires  stretched  across  it,  as  shown  in  Fig.  54.  Stadia  hairs 
(see  Chapter  VI.)  should  be  added  as  shown  at  j,  s.  The  diaphragm 
is  held  in  place  by  the  four  capstan  screws  d^  d^d^  d^  Figs.  5 2  and  54, 
and  is  adjusted  either  horizontally  or  vertically  by  means  of  these 
screws.  When  properly  adjusted,  the  intersection  of  the  hairs  at 
the  centre  of  the  diaphragm  is  in  the  axis  or  "  collimation  line  "  of 
the  telescope.  The  telescope  is  focussed  by  moving  the  object 
glass  at  a  out  or  in  by  means  of  a  milled  headed  screw  at  the  side 
of  the  telescope  near  the  eyepiece  (not  shown  in  Fig.  52).  When 
properly  focussed,  the  image  of  the  object  observed  coincides  with 
the  diaphragm.  The  image  is  viewed  through  the  eyepiece  b^  which 
magnifies  it.  The  eyepiece  is  adjusted  by  pulling  it  out  or  in 
until  a  clear  view  of  the  cross  hairs  of  the  diaphragm  is  obtained. 
By  the  addition  of  extra  glasses  an  erect  image  in  place  of  the 
usual  inverted  image  may  be  obtained,  but  at  the  expense  of  the 
power  of  the  telescope.     There  is  no  special  advantage  in  having 
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an  erect  image,  and  one  soon  gets  accustomed  to  the  inverted 
image  after  a  little  practice. 

The  spirit  level  e  is  usually  set  on  the  top  of  the  telescope,  see 
Stanley's  instrument  (Fig.  51).  In  Cooke's  instrument  (Fig.  5a) 
it  is  attached  near  the  vertical  circle.  It  is  fixed  by  the  capstan 
screws//  by  means  of  which  it  is  made  parallel  to  the  collimation 


Fig-  SI.— Theodolile. 

line  of  the  telescope,  so  Chat  when  the  bubble  is  in  the  centre  of 
its  run  the  collimation  hne  of  the  telescope  is  horizontal. 

The  vertical  circle  g  is  fixed  to  the  horizontal  axis  upon  which 
the  telescope  revolves,  and  rotates  with  the  telescope.  It  is 
usually  divided  into  four  quadrants,  and  is  read  by  the  verniers 
h,k.      When   the  line  of  colhmation  is  horizontal,  the  verniers 
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Fig.  52.— TheoiioUle, 
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should  each  read  zero.  By  means  of  the  vertical  circle  vertical 
angles  are  measured.  The  verniers  are  read  by  the  micro- 
scopes k,  k. 

The  horizontal  axis  of  the  telescope  rests  in  the  supports  //,  //, 
and  is  secured  by  the  clips  m  at  the  head  of  each  support,  the 
vertical  arc  being  clamped  in  position 
by  the  screws  «,  «  after  the  telescope  is 
placed  in  its  supports.  The  strew  p 
clamps  the  verniers  h,  h  to  the  vertical 
circle,  and  the  tangent  screw  r  is  then 
used  to  adjust  the  vertical  circle  to  any 
given  angle,  or  to  adjust  the  telescope 
exactly  upon  any  object  after  it  has 
been  approximately  directed  upon  it 
by  hand.  The  supports  //.//are  made 
high  enough  to  permit  of  the  telescope 
being  revolved  in  a  complete  vertical 
circle  upon  its  horizontal  axis.  In 
Stanley's  instrument  (Fig.  51)  the  sup- 
ports are  in  one  piece,  which  makes 
them  lighter  and  not  so  top  heavy. 
Messrs  Cooke  have  also  a  design  with 
supports  of  somewhat  similar  shape. 

The  horizonlal  axis  of  the  tele- 
scope should  be  at  right  angles  to  the 
line  of  collimalion  of  the  telescope  and 

perfectly  level,  so  that  the  telescope  ^'3-  S3--Theoduliie. 

when  revolved  may  move  in  a  truly 

vertical  plane.  To  effect  this,  the  supports  at  the  ends  of  the 
horizontal  axis  are  raised  or  depressed  by  means  of  the  adjusting 
screws  s,  s. 

The  upper  plate  or  vernier  plate  /  is  a  circular  plate  rotating  on 
the  vertical  axis  u,  »,  and  perpendicular  to  it.  It  carries  the 
supports//, //of  the  horizontal  axis  of  the  telescope.  In  the  centre 
of  the  upper  plate  and  between  the  supports  there  is  a  compass  for 
taking  magnetic  bearings,  Stanley's  instrument  (Fig.  51)  is  pro- 
vided with  a  trough  compass  /'  in  place  of  the  ordinary  circular 
compass  between  the  supports. 

There  are  two  spirit  levels  v  at  right  angles  to  each  other, 
attached  to  the  upper  plate  by  capstan  screws,  by  which  they  are 
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adjusted  so  as  to  be  parallel  to  it.     On  this  plate  are  also  the 
verniers  iv^  read  by  the  microscopes  x. 

The  l<nver  plate  or  horizontal  circle  y  also  rotates  on  the  %)ertical 
axis  w,  and  is  perpendicular  to  it.  The  edge  is  bevelled  and 
divided  into  360''  and  smaller  divisions,  depending  on  the  diameter 
of  the  circle.     The  upper  and  lotver  plates  are  also  called  limbs. 

For  ordinary  railway  and  surveying  purposes,  a  5  in.  diameter 
theodolite,  divided  into  degrees  and  half  degrees,  and  reading  by 

two  verniers  to  single  minutes  and  half 
minutes,  is  the  most  useful  size.  A  6  in. 
instrument  is  usually  divided  into  degrees 
and  third  parts  of  a  degree  or  20  minutes, 
and  reads  by  the  verniers  to  20  seconds. 
In  Cooke's  instruments  the  graduations  on 
the  bevelled  edge  are  covered  all  round  by 
Pig  ^.  the   projecting  piece  /  ot  the    upper  plate. 

Diaphragm.  except    at    the    verniers    7V.      In   Stanley's 

instrument  the  graduations  are  also  covered. 
It  is  an  advantage  to  have  the  graduations  covered  except  at  the 
verniers,  otherwise  they  are  liable  to  get  scratched  and  dirty. 

The  upper  plate  is  clamped  to  the  lower  plate  by  the  screw  a\ 
and  is  set  to  any  given  angle  by  the  slo%v  motion  or  tangent  screw 
b'  after  being  approximately  adjusted  by  hand. 

The  lower  plate  is  clamped  to  the  axis  by  the  screw  c\  and  is 
finally  adjusted  by  the  sloiv  motion  or  tangent  screiv  d. 

On  the  vertical  axis  u  is  fixed  the  upper  parallel  plate  e\ 
through  which  pass  the  three  levelling  screivs ^^^^^  which  rest  on 
the  loiver  parallel  plate  /',  By  means  of  these  screws  and  the 
spirit  levels  v  on  the  upper  plate  t  the  instrument  is  "levelled  up," 
making  the  vertical  axis  u  truly  vertical,  and  the  upper  and  lower 
plates  /  and  y  horizontal. 

In  the  older  instruments  there  are  four  levelling  screws. 
These  are  liable  to  jam  when  screwed  up  far,  and  require  to  be 
adjusted  with  both  hands,  two  screws  at  a  time.  With  three 
screws  the  instrument  can  be  levelled  up  with  one  hand  only,  and 
the  screws  do  not  jam. 

The  lower  parallel  plate/'  is  made  to  slide  bodily  within  certain 
limits  on  the  plate  H  to  which  the  legs  k\  k\  k  are  fastened,  and  is 
clamped  by  the  screw  plate  I'  underneath.  By  this  arrangement 
the  instrument  can  be  pushed  bodily  by  hand  into  any  desired 
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position  after  being  approximately  set  up  over  the  point  by  the 
legs  k',  k',  k'.  In  some  instruments  there  are  adjusting  screws  at 
right  angles  to  the  levelling  icretvs  ^,^,s  provided  for  this  pur- 
pose by  which  a  nii.er  adjustment  may  be  made.  In  Stanley's 
instrument  {Fig.  51)  these  are  shown  at  m'  and  «'. 

To  the  under  side  of  the  vertical  axis  u,  and  passing  through 
a  hole  in  the  plate  /',  is  attached  the  plumb  line  p'  and  plumb 
bob,  by  means  of  which  the  instrument  is  set  vertically  over  the 
peg  or  other  mark.  Fig.  54-^  shows  Messrs  Troughton  &  Siinms' 
arrangement  for  adjusting  the  instrument  bodily  over  any  desired 
point. 


Fig.  54A.^ Arrangement  fbi  selling  Theodolite  over  Puinl. 

The  plate  a  rotates  horizontally  round  ihe  pivot  *,  and  is 
clamped  to  the  plate  b  by  the  screw  c,  which  moves  in  the  slot 
shown  in  b.  The  plates  a  and  11  thus  clamped  together  may 
be  moved  again  round  the  pivot  a,  and  are  clamped  by  another 
screw  which  moves  in  a  slot  in  the  lowermost  plate  d  to  which 
the  legs  are  fixed.  The  arrangement  thus  permits  of  two  motions 
at  right  angles  to  each  other,  and  allows  of  a  movement  of  about 
3  in.  each  way. 

Everest  Theodolite- — Fig.  55  shows  the  Everest  theodolite, 
as  made  by  Messrs  Cooke  &  Sons.  This  instrument  takes  its 
name  from  the  designer,  the  late  Sir  Geo.  Everest,  of  the  Indian 
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Trigonometrical  Survey.  In  it  the  supports  of  the  horizontal  axis 
of  the  telescope  are  made  low  for  the  sake  of  compactness,  and 
the  telescope  cannot  be  revolved  completely  on  its  horizontal  axis 
as  it  can  in  the  ordinary  transit  theodolite.  It  may,  however,  be 
reversed  by  lifting  it  completely  out  of  its  bearings,  and  replacing 


Fig.  55.  — Everest  Thcoiioliie. 

it  after  turning  it  end  for  end.  In  place  of  a  complete  vertical 
circle  there  are  two  opposite  arcs  of  about  90°  each,  by  means 
of  which  angles  of  elevation  and  depression  up  to  45°  may  be 
measured.  In  other  respects  the  instrument  is  the  same  as  the 
ordinary  transit  theodolite. 


Plain  Theodolite-— Fig,  56  shows  the  plain  theodolite  as 
made  by  Stanley.  In  this  instrument  the  vertical  arc  is  a  semi- 
circle only,  and  the  tele- 
scope cannot  be  revolved 
completely  on  its  horizontal 
axis.  It  may,  however,  be 
reversed  by  opening  the 
clips  a,  a,  Fig.  56,  taking 
out  the  telescope,  and  re- 
placing it  with  the  ends 
reversed.  In  the  Everest 
theodolite  and  the  plain 
theodolite  it  is  a  great  dis- 
advantage not  to  he  able 
to  revolve  the  telescope 
vertically  through  a  com- 
plete circle,  as  when  pro- 
ducing a  line  from  a  back 
point  say,  as  in  taking  it 
out  of  its  bearings  and  re- 
placing it  with  the  ends 
reversed  the  instrument  is 
liable  to  be  disturbed.   This 

may  be  avoided  by  turning  Fig.  56— Plain  Theodolite, 

the  upper  or  vernier  plate 

through   180°  as  read  by  the  vernier,  but  these  instruments  are 
of  course  not  nearly  so  useful  as  the  ordinary  transit  theodolite. 

Vernier. — Before  describing  the  measurement  of  angles  with 
the  theodolite,  it  is  necessary  to  describe  the  vernier.  The  ver- 
nier is  a  device  by  means  of  which  angles  may  be  read  or  set  off  to 
minutes  and  seconds,  although  the  graduated  lower  limb  of  the 
theodolite  may  be  divided  into  degrees  and  half  degrees  or  third 
parts  of  a  degree  only.  It  is  of  course  also  applicable  to  the 
reading  of  any  plain  scale,  and  the  principle  of  its  use  is  the  same 
in  all  cases. 

In  the  case  of  a  theodolite  divided  into  degrees  and  half 
d^rees,  in  order  to  read  to  single  minutes  the  vernier  may  be  as 
shown  in  Fig.  57.  The  total  length  of  the  vernier  in  this  case 
will  be  equal  to  14°  30'  of  the  graduated  lower  limb,  and   this 
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space  is  divided  into  thirty  equal  parts.  Each  division  of  the 
vernier  is  therefore  equal  to 

30  30 

To  put  the  matter  otherwise,  in  the  space  of  14°  30'  on  the  gradu- 
ated lower  limb  there  are  29  divisions.  This  same  space  on  the 
vernier  is  divided  into  30  divisions,  and  each  division  is  therefore 
equal  to  |^  of  a  division  on  the  graduated  lower  limb,  /.^.,  %%  of 
30'=  29' as  before.  If  now  the  zero  of  the  vernier  be  made  to 
coincide  with  the  zero  of  the  graduated  lower  limb,  then  because  the 
space  between  the  zero  and  the  first  division  of  the  vernier  is  29', 
while  the  space  between  the  zero  and  the  first  division  of  the  gradu- 
ated lower  limb  is  30',  therefore  the  first  division  of  the  vernier  falls 
behind  the  first  division  of  the  graduated  lower  limb  by  an  amount 
equal  to  the  difference  of  30'  and  29'  or  i'.     Similarly  the  second 
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division  of  the  vernier  falls  2'  behind  the  second  division  of  the 
graduated  lower  limb,  the  third  division  3'  behind,  and  so  on  up  to 
the  thirtieth  division,  which  is  30'  behind.  //  is  therefore  obvious 
that  in  order  to  set  off  any  desired  number  of  degrees  and  minutes 
we  have  only  to  set  the  zero  of  the  vernier  to  the  given  number  of 
degrees  on  the  graduated  loiver  limby  and  then  bring  the  division 
on  the  vernier  corresponding  to  the  given  number  of  minutes^ 
to  coincide  with  the  next  division  in  advance  of  it  on  the  gradu- 
ated lotver  limb.  For  instance,  suppose  we  wish  to  set  the  in- 
strument to  29*  14',  we  set  the  zero  of  th^  vernier  to  29"  on  the 
graduated  lower  limb,  and  clamp  the  upper  and  lower  plates 
together  by  the  screw  a\  Fig.  52,  then  by  the  tangent  screw  //, 
Fig.  52,  bring  the  fourteenth  division  of  the  vernier  to  coincide 
with  the  next  division  in  advance  of  it  on  the  graduated  lower 
limb.  The  minuteness  to  which  angles  may  be  read  or  set 
off  depends  on  the  length  of  the  vernier  and   the  minuteness 
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of  the  graduation  of  the  lower  limb.  In  some  instruments 
which  have  the  graduated  lower  limb  divided  into  degrees  and 
half  degrees,  the  length  of  the  vernier  is  29*  30',  as  shown  iti 
Fig.  58.  This  space  is  divided  into  sixty  parts,  and  the  length  of 
each  division  of  the  vernier  is  therefore 

29^  30'^  1770'^      1, 
60  60         ^^ 

The  divisions  of  the  graduated  lower  limb  being  =  30',  the  differ- 
ence is  30'-  29j'  =  J'  or  30".     In  this  c«ise,  therefore,  the  vernier 
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reads  to  30"  in  place  of  to  i'  as  in  Fig.  57.  For  instance,  sup- 
pose the  given  angle  is  41"  28'  30",  to  set  the  vernier  to  this  angle 
the  zero  is  first  made  to  coincide  with  41**  on  the  graduated 
lower  limb.  The  division  of  the  vernier  corresponding  to  28'  30" 
is  then  made  to  coincide  with  ihe  next  division  in  advance  of  it 
on  the  graduated  lower  limb ;  the  zero  of  the  vernier  will  then 
be  at  41°  28'  30".  If  the  odd  minutes  and  seconds  exceed  30',  for 
example  if  the  angle  is  41"  38'  3o\  the  zero  is  first  set  at  41°  30' 
on  the  graduated  lower  limb,  and  the  division  of  the  vernier  corre- 
sponding to  8'  30"  is  then  made  to  coincide  with  the  next  division  in 
advance  of  it  on  the  graduated  lower  limb.  In  other  words,  when 
the  minutes  and  seconds  exceed  30',  the  number  of  degrees  4-  30' 
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is  set  off  by  simply  setting  the  zero  mark  to  that  division  on  the 
graduated  lower  limb,  and  only  the  odd  minutes  and  seconds  in 
excess  of  30'  are  set  off  by  means  of  the  vernier.  The  reason 
of  this  is  of  course  because  the  total  extent  of  the  vernier  does 
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not  exceed  30',  and  it  is  unnecessary  that  it  should  exceed  that 
amount. 

Similarly  when  the  graduated  lower  limb  is  divided  to  third 
parts  of  a  degree  or  20',  the  extent  of  the  vernier  may  be  = 
19°  40',  and  this  space  is  divided  into  sixty  parts,  as  shown  in 
Fig,  59.     In  this  case  each  division  of  the  vernier 
_i9''  40' _  ii8o'_      J, 
60  60"  "''^' 

The  divisions  on  the  graduated  lower  limb  being  each  20',  the 


Fig.  60.  — Survejing  Comp.is5. 

difference  is  20'-  195'  =  ^'  =  20",  and  the  vernier  therefore  reads  to 
jo'.  The  angles  are  to  be  set  off  and  read  precisely  as  described 
for  the  vernier  reading  to  30". 

For  convenience  the  mark  of  each  division  representing  i'  on 
the  vernier  is  made  longer  than  the  intermediate  ones,  and  the 
divisions  represenling   ro,    20,  and  30  minutes  are  marked   10, 
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20,  30  (see  Fig.  57).  Each  intermediate  division  then  in  the 
case  of  Fig.  58  represents  \'  or  30*,  and  in  the  case  of  Fig.  59 
\'  or  20",  and  the  reading  is  facilitated.  This  somewhat  lengthy 
explanation  has  been  given  as  beginners  often  experience  some 
difficulty  in  learning  to  use  the  vernier.  The  process  of  reading 
off  angles  is  simply  the  converse  of  the  operation  of  setting  off  a 
given  angle.  The  degrees  and  half  degrees  or  thirds  of  a  degree,  as 
the  case  may  be,  are  read  directly  from  the  graduated  lower  limb, 
and  are  indicated  by  the  zero  point  of  the  vernier.  The  division 
of  the  vernier  which  coincides  with  one  of  the  divisions  of  tne 
graduated  lower  limb  is  next  searched  for,  and  this  division 
indicates  the  odd  minutes  and  seconds. 

Circumferentor  or  Surve3ring  Compass.— Fig.  60  shows 

the  circumferentor  as  made  by  Stanley.  The  instrument  consists 
essentially  of  a  large  magnetic  compass,  with  telescope  and  sights 
and  a  vertical  arc.  The  chief  use  of  a  circumferentor  is  for 
taking  magnetic  bearings,  which  may  be  readily  done  with  the 
large  compass  and  needle  on  these  instruments.  It  is  much  used 
by  mine  surveyors  under  the  name  of  the  mining  dial,  and  may 
be  provided  with  either  telescope  or  plain  sights,  or  both,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  60.  A  pocket  magnifying  glass  should  be  used  to  read 
the  bearings.  For  magnetic  compass  surveys  these  instruments 
are  very  handy,  and  good  work  may  be  done  with  them.  Owing 
to  the  large  diameter  of  the  compass  and  long  needle,  magnetic 
bearings  may  be  taken  with  greater  facility  than  with  the  small 
compass  usually  attached  to  the  theodolite.  A  plainer  form  of 
surveying  compass  is  show^n  in  Fig.  231,  Chapter  XL,  page  398. 

Whitelaw's  Theodolite  and   Mining   Dial.— Fig.  61 

shows  Whitelaw^s  theodolite  and  mining  dial,  invented  by  the 
author's  father,  and  made  by  Messrs  John  Davis  &  Son,  Derby. 
The  special  feature  of  this  instrument  is  that  the  telescope  and 
sights  are  supported  by  a  movable  semicircular  arc  at  right  angles 
to  the  graduated  vertical  arc.  The  standards  carrying  the  sights 
are  thus  dispensed  with,  and  the  compass  graduation  is  not  ob- 
structed. Angles  of  elevation  or  depression  may  be  taken  up  to 
90**.  In  the  ordinary  transit  theodolite  a  diagonal  eyepiece  must 
be  used  when  the  vertical  angles  are  nearly  90**.  The  instrument 
is  made  either  with  sights  or  with  telescope,  or  with  both.  The 
sights  are  made  to  fold  down  when  not  in  use,  and  the  telescope 
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supports  are  constructed  so  that  the  |>lain  aighLs  may  be  used 
with  the  telescope  on.  The  telescope  supports  also  fold  down 
when  the  instrument  is  being  used  without  the  telescope.  A 
graduated  hmb  with  external  verniers  may  also  be  had  on 
this   instrument  if  desired,   as   shown   at  v,   Fig.   6i.     A   full 


Fig.  6i.— Whilelaw's  Theotlolile  and  Mining  Dial. 

description  of  the  instrument  by  the  inventor  is  given  in 
Chapter  XI.,  page  398.  The  compass  is  of  large  diameter,  and 
for  ordinary  small  surveys,  such  as  described  in  this  chapter, 
and  route  surveys  abroad,  as  described  in  Chapter  Xf.,  this  will 
be  found  a  very  suitable  instrument,  and   will    answer   all    the 
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purposes  of  a  theodolite  when  furnished  with  external  graduated 
limb  and  verniers,  while  it  is  lighter  and  cheaper. 

Sextant. — For  description  and  adjustments  of  sextant,  see 
Chapter  X.,  page  331. 

Box  Sextant. — This  is  a  very  handy  instrument  for  ap- 
proximate measurement  of  angles,  and  as  made  by  Stanley,  is 
shown  in  Fig.  62,  It  consists  of  a  circular  brass  bo\  3  or  3J  in. 
in  diameter,  and  about  i  J  in.  deep.  It  is  protected  by  a  lid  or 
cap  which  is  screwed  on  the  top  when  not  in  use,  and  is  also 
screwed  on  to  the  bottom  to  serve  as  a  handle  when  using  the 
instrument.  It  may  be  used  either  with  or  without  the  telescope 
T,  which  for  convenience  in  carrying  is  fixed  by  the  screw  s  so 
that  it  may  be  unfastened  when  not  in  use.     In  the  upper  jiart  of 


Fig.  62.— BtJi  Sextant. 

the  instrument  there  is  an  arc  of  a  circle  a  usually  about  70° 
in  extent  and  divided  into  140°.  The  angle  is  read  off  by  the 
vernier  v  and  the  microscope  M.  Opposite  the  slit  for  the  eye  or 
telescope  T  and  inside  the  t>ox  there  is  a  mirror  having  its  upper 
half  only  silvered,  so  as  to  allow  of  one  of  the  two  objects  between 
which  the  angle  is  to  be  measured  to  be  seen  directly  through  an 
opening  in  the  side  of  the  box  beside  this  mirror.  This  mirror 
is  called  the  horizon  glass,  and  is  fixed  perpendicular  to  the  plane 
of  the  instrument.  The  other  side  of  the  box  opposite  the  side 
of  the  instrument  shown  in  the  figure  is  left  open,  and  there  is 
placed  there  inside  the  box  another  movable  mirror  which  moves 
on  the  same  axis  as  the  vernier  arm  v.  This  mirror  is  called  the 
index  glass,  and  it  and  the  vernier  v  are  both  moved  simul- 
taneously by  the  screw  b  which  is  connected  to  a  rack  and  pinion 
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arrangement  inside  the  box.  When  the  two  mirrors  are  parallel 
to  each  other  the  vernier  should  read  zero.  The  angle  actually 
read  on  the  divided  arc  is  the  inclination  of  the  two  mirrors  to 
each  other.  As  shown  below,  this  angle  is  half  the  actual  angle 
between  the  two  objects,  and  the  arc  of  70**  is  therefore  divided 
into  140**.  This  is  a  source  of  error,  as  of  course  any  error  of 
observation  is  doubled.     The  vernier  reads  to  i  minute. 


Sihered 


Unsilvered- 


/•2"^  Rangtnq  Rod 


^/.V  Ranging  f\od 


Fig.  63.  —Observing  with  Box 
Sextant. 


Use  of  Box  Sextant. — To  use  the  instrument  sight  directly 
on  one  of  the  objects  through  the  opening  opposite  the  lower 

unsilvered  half  of  the  fixed  mirror, 
and  then  rotate  the  other  mirror 
by  means  of  the  screw  b  until 
the  second  object  is  seen  re- 
flected in  the  upper  silvered 
half  of  the  fixed  mirror  directly 
over  the  first  object  as  seen 
through  the  lower  unsilvered 
half  as  shown  in  Fig.  63.  The 
angle  between  the  two  objects  is  then  to  be  read  off  by  means 
of  the  vernier. 

Theory  of  the  Sextant. — The  principle  on  which  the 
instrument  is  based  is  as 
follows  : — "  If  there  are  two 
plane  mirrors  whose  reflecting 
planes  make  a  given  angle 
w^ith  each  other,  and  a  ray  of 
light  in  a  plane  perpendicular 
to  the  planes  of  both  mirrors 
is  reflected  from  both  succes- 
sively, its  direction  after  the 
second  reflection  makes  with 
its  original  direction  an  angle 
which  is  twice  the  angle 
made  by  the  mirrors  with  each 
other."  That  this  is  so  may  be 
proved  as  follows : — In  Fig.  64, 
let  A  be  the  fixed  or  horizon 

mirror,  and  b  the  movable  or  index  mirror.     Then  ar^  is  the  line 
of  sight,  and  the  first  object  r^  is  viewed  directly  through  the 


Fig.  64. — Theory  of  the  Sextant. 
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aperture  in  the  box  and  the  lower  unsilvered  half  of  the  fixed 
mirror  a.  The  second  object  t^  is  reflected  at  c  from  the  mov- 
able mirror  b  on  to  the  fixed  mirror  a  at  ^  and  thence  to  the 
eye  at  a,  the  mirror  b  being  rotated  until  the  reflection  at  ^  is  in 
the  line  of  sight  ar^.  The  mirrors  being  in  this  position,  the 
angle  actually  measured  is  the  angle  bee  between  the  two  mirrors. 
It  is  now  to  be  shown  that  this  angle  is  equal  to  half  the  actual 
angle  r^ar^  between  the  two  objects  r^  and  t^. 

In  the  triangle  bca  the  exterior  angle  ^^r^  =  sum  of  interior 
angles  =  bca  +  bac. 

Therefore  cbr^  -  bca  =  bac ( i ) 

But  cbr^  —  2cb/j  because  cbf—  dbe^  and  dbe  =fbr^^  therefore  cbf= 
fbr^^  or  cbr^-2cbf (2) 

Similarly  bca=^  2bce^  because  bce^r^c^^  and  r^cg  =  dca,  therefore 
bce^dca^  ox  bca=^2bce (3) 

Therefore  substituting  in  (i)  the  values  of  cbr^  and  bca  given  by 
(2)  and  (3),  we  get  2cbf-  2bce=^bac (4) 

That  is,  in  the  triangle  cbe  twice  the  exterior  angle  ^^  minus 
twice  the  interior  angle  bee  is  equal  to  bac. 

But  twice  the  exterior  angle  of  a  triangle  minus  twice  one  of 
the  interior  angles  is  equal  to  twice  the  other  interior  angle,  which 
in  this  case  is  bee  or  2ebf-  2bce  —  2bec;  but  from  (4),  2ebf-  2bce  —  bac. 

Therefore  2bee=^bac=  r^ar^,  or  bec=  ^r^ar^.  - 

Measuring  Angles  with  Box  Sextant  when  Ground 

is  not  Level. — In  using  the  box  sextant,  unless  the  two  objects 
between  which  the  angle  is  measured  are  on  a  level  with  the  eye, 
the  angle  observed  will  not  be  measured  in  a  horizontal  plane. 
As  it  is  the  horizontal  projection  of  the  angle  that  is  required, 
we  may  observe  this  by  placing  two  ranging  rods  in  line  with  the 
objects  so  that  these  ranging  rods  are  as  nearly  as  possible  on 
a  level  with  the  eye.  The  angle  between  the  ranging  rods  may 
then  be  taken.  If  the  ground  does  not  permit  of  this,  then  the 
actual  angle  may  be  measured  and  afterwards  reduced  to  its 
horizontal  projection  by  the  proper  formula  (see  Chapter  X., 
page  337). 

Prismatic  Compass.— This  instrument  is  much  used  for 
rough  surveys,  and  is  especially  useful  for  a  rough  traverse.  Fig. 
65  shows  the  instrument  as  made  by  Messrs  T.  Cooke  &  Sons. 
It  consists  of  a  compass  card  fixed  to  a  magnetic  needle  in  the 
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same  manner  as  the  ordinary  ship's  compass.  At  a  there  is  a 
prism  and  a  vertical  slit  for  the  eye,  and  at  b  there  is  an  upright 
with  vertical  hair  for 
sighting  upon  the  end 
of  the  line  whose  bear- 
ing is  required,  c  is  a 
mirror  which  slides  up 
and  down  the  upright  li, 
and  may  l>e  set  at  any 
angle  so  as  to  reflect 
the  sun  or  other  object 
at  a  considerable  alti- 
tude. Upon  placing  the 
eye  at  the  slit  at  A  and 
directing  ihe  vertical 
hair  in  b  upon  any  ob- 
ject, (he  magnetic  bear- 
ing is  simultaneously 
seen  reilecled  in  the 
prism  at  A,  and  is  thus 
read  off  at  once.  The 
inslrumenl  may  be  used 
either  mounted  on  the 
light  tripod  as  shown  in 
the  figure  or  held  in  the 
hand.  When  not  in  use, 
the  sight  and  mirror  at 
B,  as  also  the  prism  at 
Fig.  65. —Prismatic  Com|Ki3s.  A,  are  folded  down,  and 

the  whole  may  be  com- 
pactly packed  in  a  leather  case.  For  surveying  in  the  details 
in  jungle  or  dense  forest  where  traversing  is  the  only  method 
available,  the  prismatic  is  extensively  used.  It  is  best  to  use 
the  prismatic  on  the  tri|X)d,  as  the  needle  comes  to  rest  quicker 
and  the  work  is  altogether  more  satisfactory.  A  good  pocket 
prismatic  is  shown  in  Fig.  232,  page  408,  Chapter  XI. 

Pocket  Compass- — No  surveyor  should  go  abroad  to  survey 
in  undeveloped  country  without  an  ordinary  pocket  compass.  In 
working  through  jungle  and  dense  forest  it  will  be  found  useful, 
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and  should  always  be  carried.  ]n  case  of  accident  it  will  prevent 
one  from  losing  one's  way,  besides  being  useful  even  for  making 
a  rough  traverse  upon  occasion.  The  best  kind  is  one  protected 
in  a  case  similar  to  the  hunting  case  of  a  watch. 

Plane  Table. — This  instrument  is  much  used  by  native 
surveyors  on  Government  work  in  India  for  surveying  detail. 
Tiie  plane  table  as  made  by  Stanley  is  shown  in  Fig,  66.  It 
consists  of  a  drawing  board  varying  in  size  from  about  i6x  13  in. 
to  a6x  22  in.,  mounted  on  a  tripod.  A  sheet  of  drawing  paper 
is  stretched  on  the  board,  on  which  is  placed  the  "alidade,"  which 
may  have  either  jilain  sights  or  a  telescope  as  shown.      There 


Fifi.  66.— Plane  Table. 

is  also  shown  in  the  ligure  a  trough  compass  attached  to  the 
alidade,  and  a  level  is  attached  to  the  telescope.  In  its  plainest 
form  the  alidade  is  simply  a  metal  rule  with  bevelled  edge,  having 
plain  sights  at  its  ends.  A  trough  compass  and  a  spirit  level  are 
then  carried  separately,  and  laid  on  the  table  when  required.  The 
table  is  attached  to  the  tripod  by  a  butterfly  nut,  and  there  are 
usually  three  levelling  screws  for  levelling  it  up.  The  best  form 
has  also  two  rollers  underneath  worked  by  a  ratchet  motion  for 
rolling  and  unrolling  a  continuous  roll  of  paper  and  keeping  it 
stretched  tightly.  One  of  the  chief  advantages  of  the  plane  table 
is  that  the  work  is  plotted  at  once  in  the  held,  but  its  usefulness 
is  greatly  impaired  in  a  wet  chmate,  as  it  is  of  course  impossible 
to  work  with  it  in  wet  or  even  showery  weather. 
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Range  Finders :   The  Labbez  Telemeter— Various 

small  hand  insltunients  callt^d  range  iinders  have  been  devised  to 
give  approximate  distances.     Fig,  67  shows  the  Labbez  telemeter, 


Fig.  67.— Tlie  Labbc/  Tl-I. 


which  gives  without  calculation  distances  from  250  to  3,000  yds. 
To  use  the  instrument,  select  an  object  B,  Kig.  68,  at  a  consider- 
able distance,  and  as  nearly  as  possible  at  right  angles  to  the  line 
AC  whose  distance  is  required,  and  ^\x 
a  point  D  in  line  with  b  at  a  distance 
of  30  yds.  from  A,     Having  set  the  zero 
of  the  revolving  cylinder  to  the  zero 
mark  on  the  fixed  cylinder,  and  also 
the  toothed  wheel  at  the  end  of  the 
cylinder  to  zero,  standing  at   a,  look 
through  the  instrument  at  B,  and  re- 
volve the  toothed  wheel  with  the  fore- 
finger until  the  reflection  of  c  coincides 
Fig.  68.  ^i'^*  "■      N"*  8*^  ^"^  ^'  ^"<^  again  look- 

Use  of  the  Labbez  Tdemetet.    ing   at    B,  revolve  the    toothed   wheel 
until  the  reflection  of  c  again  coincides 
with  B,     The  distance  ac  is  then  that  indicated  on  the  revolving 
cylinder  opposite  the  zero  mark  on  the  fixed  cylinder. 

The  Weldon  Range  Finder.— The  Weldon  range  finder 
is  the  patent  of  Colonel  Weldon,  R.A.  It  consists  of  three  prisms 
of  crystal  ground  to  90°,  88°  51'  [5",  and  74°  53'  15".  In  Fig.  69, 
let  the  distance  ab  be  required.     With  the  90°  prism,  standing  at 
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A,  set  off  the  point  c  by  making  it  coincide  with  the  reflected 
image  of  b.  ac  is  then  perpendicular  to  ab.  Now  walk  back- 
wards from  A,  keeping  in  the  line  ac  until  the  point  d  is  reached, 
where  the  reflected  image  of  b  as  seen  in  the  88'  51'  15"  prism 
coincides  with  the  point  a.  The  angle  adb  is  then  88**  51'  15", 
and  the  distance  ab  is  equal  to  50  times  the  distance  ad,  which 
has  to  be  measured.  Somewhat  greater  accuracy  is  attained  by 
using  the  88*  51'  15"  prism  only  with  a  base  twice  the  length  of 
AD  in  Fig.  69  (see  Fig.  70).  Here  cd  =  2 ad,  and  ab  =  25  times  CD. 
When  the  length  of  the  base  ad  or  cd  is  considerable,  in  order 
to  save  time  in  measurement  retreat  along  the  line  db  until  the 
point  E  is  reached,  where  the  reflected  image  of  d  as  seen  in 
the  74**  53'  15"  prism  coincides  with  a  or  c.     The  length  of  the 


B 


90*  . 


».-• 


88'31'ISl 


M^Si'ls" 


ed*5i'i5' 


74*  53' 15" 


Fig.  69.  Fig.  70. 

Use  of  the  Weklon  Range  Finder. 


base  AD  or  cd  is  then  4  times  de,  and  ad  is  equal  to  200  times 
DE  in  Fig.  69,  and  in  Fig.  70,  ab=  too  times  de.  In  the  official 
trials  at  Aldershot  the  mean  error  of  the  Weldon  range  finder 
was  34  yds.  for  each  distance,  and  in  India  the  average  error  was 
found  to  be  35  yds.  for  each  distance. 


The  Bate  Rang^e  Finder. — The  Bate  range  finder  consists 
of  a  binocular  field  glass  with  two  graduated  limbs  for  measuring 
the  angles.  It  is  used  in  the  same  way  as  the  Weldon  and  similar 
instruments.  The  angle  subtended  by  the  base  is  measured  by 
putting  in  a  gauge  between  the  two  graduated  limbs,  and  the 
distance  is  expressed  as  a  multiple  of  the  base.  The  distance 
is  equal  to  the  measured  base  multiplied  by  the  number  indicated 
by  the  gauge. 

F 
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Care  of  Instruments. — All  instruments  should  be  protected 
from  rain,  dust,  and  damp  as  much  as  possible.  A  waterproof 
bag  should  be  used  to  cover  the  theodolite,  level,  or  compass,  &c., 
when  mounted  on  the  tripod  and  not  in  use.  No  part  open 
to  dust  should  be  oiled,  as  this  keeps  all  the  dust  that  falls  on  it. 
The  axes  should  be  cleaned  occasionally  with  chamois  leather 
and  a  very  little  pure  watch  oil.  Plumbago  may  be  used  instead 
of  oil,  as  a  soft  lead  pencil  cut  and  a  little  put  on  the  axis 
with  the  finger.  The  verniers  and  glasses  should  be  cleaned 
with  a  soft  camel's  hair  brush.  Very  dirty  glasses  may  be 
cleaned  with  alcohol.  If  dust  lies  on  the  cross  hairs,  it  may 
be  removed  by  taking  off  both  eyepiece  and  object  glass  and 
blowing  through.  Unless  the  cross  hairs  are  wire,  this  is  apt  to 
break  them  if  great  care  is  not  taken.  If  moisture  gets  inside 
the  telescope  tube,  take  off  the  eyepiece  and  let  it  evaporate.  If 
moisture  gets  in  between  the  two  parts  of  the  object  glass  (if 
composed  of  two  glasses),  remove  the  object  glass  and  dry  it  by 
gentle  heat  at  a  fire  or  lamp,  but  do  not  take  the  glasses  apart. 

Trigonometrical  Formulae  for  the  Solution  of  Plane 

Triangles: — Right-angled  Triangles, — In  Fig.  70 a,  let  abc  be 
a  right-angled  triangle,  right-angled  at  c.     Then 


Given. 

Required. 

a^b 

A,B,r 

a^c 

A,  n,  b 

A,  a 

B,  /^  c 

k^b 

B,a,c 

A,  r 

B,a,b 

Sin  A  =  - 
c 

Cosec  A  =  - 
a 

COSA=:- 

c 

Sec  A     =y 
b 

ri«            a 
Ian  A  =  - 

b 

Cot  A     =- 
a 

Formulae. 

a 

a             

Tan  A  =  -^^,  cot  h  =  -1,  c=  Ja-^  +  b^^ 
Sin  A=  -  cos  B  =  -,  ^=  J{c  +  a)  (c 

B  =  90°  -  A,  ^  «=  a  cot  A,  ^  =  — 

sm  A 
B  =  90**  -  A,  a  =  b  isin  A,  c  =  —   -  - 

COS  A 

B  =  90"*  -  A,  a  =  c  sin  a,  b  —  c  cos  a. 


-a) 
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Oblique  Triangles  (Fig.  70B) 


Given. 


a,h,c 


Required. 


K^a^b 

B 

a,b,c 

A  -B 

A,  B, /Z 

b 

ayb,c 

Area 

k,b,c 

Area 

k,B,C,« 

Area 

Formula. 


If  5=H^  +  ^  +  ^),  sin  \  A=      /(^-^H^-^) 

Cos  i  A=     /IS,  tan  J  A=      /li^MZf) 
^        M        be     '        ^         \J      s{5-a\ 


Sin  A  =  ^sls{s-a)(s-b)i,s-c) 

be 

o;.,  «     ^  sin  A  /      I  . 

bin  B= (ambiguous  case) 

a 

Tani(A-B)  =  <^-^')t^"^(A  +  «) 

a^b 
a  sin  B 


b  = 


sin  A 


Ifx  =  J  (rt+/^  +  r),  area=  ^x (x _ ^f)  (j - /^)  (j - ^r) 
Area  =  J  be^\n  a 

Area  =  ?iiiillii!lf 

2  Sin  A 


Abe 

Fig.  70A. — Right-angled  Triangles. 


Fig.  70B.— Oblique  Triangles. 


General  Trigonometrical  Formula' — 

Sin^  A  +  cos^  A  =  I 

Sin^  A  =  ^  -  I  cos  2  A 

Cos^  A  =  J  +  .J  cos  2  A 

Sin-  A  -  sin2  b  =  cos^  b  -  cos^  a  =  sin  (a  +  b)  sin  (a  -  h) 

Cos^  A  -  sin^  B  ■=  cos  (a  f  b)  cos  (a  -  b) 

Sin  2  A  =  2  sin  A  cos  a 

Cos  2  A  =  cos-  A  -  sin2  a  =  i  -  2  sin*2  a  =  2  cos^  a  -  i 

Sin  (a  ±  b)  =  sin  a  cos  b  ±  sin  b  cos  a 

Cos  (a  ±  b)  =  cos  A  cos  B  +  sin  a  sin  b 

Sin  A  +  sin  B  =  2  sin  \  (a  +  b)  cos  ^  (a  -  b) 

Sin  A  -  sin  B  =  2  cos  ^  (a  4-  b)  sin  ^  (a  -  b) 


] 
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General  Trigonometrical  Formula — 

Cos  A  +  cos  B  =s  2  cos  ^  (a  +  b)  COS  J  (a  -  b) 

Cos  B  -  cos  A  =  2  sin  i  (a  +  b)  sin  i  (a  -  b) 

rry             sin  A 
1  an  A  = 

cos  A 

Sin  A 

rr.      /     .    \      tan  A  ±  tan  b 
Tan  ( A  ±  b)  =  -  -_  - 


I  +tan  A  tan  b 

rp      ...      „      sin  (a±b) 
Tan  A  ±  tan  B  = ^ — ^—L- 

cos  A  cos  B 

r^  .      ,      .  j^  sin  (a  ±  b) 

CotA±cotB=   ±  -.— ^    T    ^ 

sin  A  sin  B 

Sin  A  +  sin  b  _  tan  J  (a  +  b) 

sin  A  -  sin  b     tan  ^  (a  -  b) 

Sin  A  +  sin  B     ^      ,  ,     .    v 

=  tan  A  (a  +  b) 

cos  A  +  cos  B 

Sin  A  +  sin  B         ^  t  /         v 
. =  cot  i  (a  -  b) 

cos  B  -  cos  A 

Sin  A-sin  B     .       i  /.       v 
=  tan  *  (a  -  b) 

cos  A  +  cos  B 

Sin  A  —  sin  B         ,  ,  ,         x 
=  cot  A  (a  +  B) 

cos  B  -  cos  A 

rr.       1  sin  A 

Tan  ^  A  = 

Cot  J  A  = 


I  +  cos  A 

sin  A 

I  -  cos  A 


Measuring  Angles  with  the  Theodolite.— Suppose  the 

angle  bag,  Fig.  71,  is  to  be  measured.  Set  up  the  theodolite  exactly 
over  the  station  at  a  (see  page  202),  and  level  up  the  instrument  by 
means  of  the  levels  v  on  the  upper  plate  /,  Fig.  52.  Set  one  of  the 
verniers  to  zero  or  360"  by  means  of  the  clamp  a  and  tangent 
screw  //.  Unclamp  the  screw  c'  and  direct  the  telescope  approxi- 
mately on  to  the  point  b  by  hand.  Then  clamp  c  and  direct  the 
cross  hairs  exactly  on  b  by  the  tangent  screw  d.  Now  unclamp  a\ 
and  direct  the  telescope  approximately  on  to  the  point  c  by  hand. 
Clamp  a'  again,  and  adjust  the  cross  hairs  exactly  on  c  by  the 
tangent  screw  b\  The  number  of  degrees,  minutes,  and  seconds 
as  now  read  on  the  vernier  is  then  the  required  angle  bag.     By 
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reading  both  verniers  "errors  of  eccentricity"  arising  from  the 
plates  /  and  _y  and  the  vertical  axis  u^  not 
being  exactly  concentric,  are  eliminated. 

If  one  of  the  verniers  is  adjusted  to 
360"  or  zero,  the  others  should  also  be  read 
before  measuring  the  angle,  as  in  most 
instruments  the  second  vernier  does  not 
read  exactly  180°  when  the  first  reads  360°, 
owing  to  errors  of  graduation  and  position 
of  verniers,  &c.  Similarly  when  there  are 
three  verniers  the  second  and  third  do  not  ^^  m  Jure^an  Angle 
generally  read  exactly  120°  and  240*  when  with  the  Theodolite, 
the  first  is  set  at  zero. 

Method  of  Repetition.* — When  great  accuracy  is  required, 
errors  of  graduation  may  be  reduced  to  any  required  extent  by 
repetition.  This  process  consists  in  repeating  the  observation 
of  the  angle  any  number  of  times,  according  to  the  degree  of 
accuracy  aimed  at,  the  verniers  not  being  read  until  the  last 
observation.  Thus  if  the  angle  is  observed  six  times,  the  total 
angle,  as  read  at  the  end  of  the  six  observations,  divided  by  six, 
is  the  required  angle.  Be  careful  to  count  360**  for  each  com- 
plete revolutioTi  of  the  horizontal  circle.  By  the  process  of  re- 
petition the  errors  of  graduation  are  diminished,  but  errors  of 
observation  are  as  a  rule  accumulated,  as  an  observer  tends  to 
make  the  same  error  of  observation  each  time  the  telescope  is 
directed  upon  the  same  object.  Errors  due  to  instability  of 
clamping  and  tangent  screws  are  also  introduced  (see  also 
page  459,  Chapter  XII.).  For  the  most  accurate  methods  of 
measuring  angles,  see  pages  460,  461,  Chapter  XII. 

Using  both  Faces  of  the  Instrument.  —  In  making 

important  observations  both  "  faces "  of  the  theodolite  should 
be  used  in  order  to  eliminate  errors  of  adjustment  of  the  instru- 
ment. For  instance,  errors  arise  from  the  horizontal  axis  of  the 
telescope  not  being  exactly  level,  either  owing  to  the  spirit  levels  v 
not  being  exactly  parallel  to  the  plate  /,  or  owing  to  the  bearings 
of  the  horizontal  axis  in  the  supports  //,  //  not  being  exactly  level 
(adjustment  i.  Chapter  IV.).  The  telescope  consequently  does 
not  move  in  a  vertical  plane  from  either  of  these  causes,  and  the 

*  See  also  page  459. 
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accuracy  of  the  observation  is  thereby  affected.  This  error 
affects  the  observation,  whether  the  telescope  during  ihe  ob- 
servation is  revolved  vertically  through  180"  or  not.  When 
the  telescope  is  revolved  vertically  through  180°,  another  error 
arises,  if  the  collimation  line  is  not  exactly  perpendicular  to  the 
horizontal  axis  of  the  telescope  (adjustment  2,  Chapter  IV.). 
All  errors  are  eliminated  by  using  both  "faces"  of  the  instru- 
ment.* This  consists  in  turning  the  whole  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  instrument  by  hand  through  180*  and  repeating  the  observa- 
tion. The  mean  of  the  two  observations  will  then  be  the  correct 
result.  By  turning  the  whole  of  the  instrument  through  180°,  the 
errors  are  reversed.  For  instance,  suppose  the  telescope,  instead 
of  revolving  in  a  vertical  plane,  revolves  in  a  plane  which  slopes 
upwards  to  the  left  of  the  observer.  If  now  the  instrument  is 
moved  bodily  through  180",  and  the  telescope  again  directed /ri?w 
the  observer,  it  will  be  found  that  it  now  lies  in  a  plane  sloping 
upward  the  same  amount  to  the  right  of  the  observer.  Similarly 
if  the  error  of  the  collimation  line  was  to  the  left  of  the  observer, 
it  will  now  be  the  same  amount  to  the  right.  The  mean  of  the 
two  observations  is  therefore  the  correct  result. 

Of  course  the  spirit  levels  z;,  and  the  bearings  of  the  supports 
of  the  horizontal  axis  of  the  telescope,  as  well  as  the  collimation 
line,  may  be  adjusted  by  means  of  the  screws  provided  for  the 

purpose,  as  explained  in  Chapter  IV.,  but  as 
the  instrument  is  always  liable  to  get  out  of 
adjustment,  in  all  important  observations  both 
"  faces  "  should  be  used. 

Accurate  Method  of  setting  Instru 

ment   in   Line. — Sometimes   an   error  arises 

5  from  the  plumb  bob  not  being  exactly  in  the 

vertical  axis   of  the   instrument.      In  order  to 

avoid  this   error,  range  in  a  point   at  a  little 

A  \if   V   1    distance  back  from  the  point  over  which  the 

Accurate  Mel  hod     .  .  ,  1       • 

of  getting  in  Line,  mstrument  is  to  be  set  up,  and  set  the  mstru- 

ment  exactly  in  line  with  the  two  back  points  by 

trial  and  error.     If  the  cross  hairs  bisect  the  two  back  points, 

the  instrument  will  be  in  the  line.     For  instance,  suppose  the 

•  With  the  exception  of  errors  due  to  eccentricity,  which  are  eliminated 
by  reading  both  verniers,  and  errors  of  graduation,  which  are  eliminated  by 
measuring  the  angle  several  times  on  different  parts  of  the  graduated  limb. 
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instrument  to  be  set  exactly  in  the  line  at  a,  and  it  is  required 
to  set  it  up  at  b,  Fig.  72.  Line  in  the  point  c  a  little  way  back 
from  B,  and  measure  bc.  The  instrument  is  now  to  be  set  up  at 
B,  so  that  the  cross  hairs  are  directed  exactly  on  both  a  and  c, 
while  the  axis  is  at  the  measured  distance  bc  from  c.  This  is 
a  more  accurate  way  of  getting  into  line  than  setting  up  by  the 
plumb  bob.  Sometimes  the  operation  is  a  little  troublesome,  but 
with  the  aid  of  adjusting  screws  (w',«'»  FJg-  51)  o"  the  instrument 
and  by  getting  first  approximately  into  line  by  the  plumb  bob 
it  is  usually  easy  enough.  This  method  is  of  course  not  necessary 
for  ordinary  work,  and  is  only  used  when  great  accuracy  is 
required,  as  for  instance  in  setting  out  tunnels,  &c. 


Method  of  conducting  an  Ordinary  Small  Survey 

with  the  Theodolite. — The  chief  advantage  of  using  a  theo- 
dolite is  that  the  measurement  of  tie  lines  is  unnecessary,  and 
also  the  measurement  of  those  lines  which 
in  a  chain  survey  are  measured  only  to 
enable  the  work  to  be  plotted.  With  the 
theodolite  a  sufficient  number  of  angles 
is  taken  to  enable  the  work  to  be  plotted 
and  also  to  give  a  check,  in  the  same  way 
that  the  tie  lines  act  as  checks  in  a  chain 


Fig.  73- 
Small  Theodolite  Survey. 


survey. 

For  example,  in  Fig.  73,  if  the  four 
sides  ABCD  are  measured,  and  also  the 
angle  dab,  the  survey  may  be  plotted. 
Thus  we  may  lay  down  the  line  ab   to 

scale  on  the  paper,  and  then  ad,  making  the  angle  bad  equal 
to  the  observed  angle.  By  now  taking  the  lengths  CD  and 
bc  in  the  compasses,  and  sweeping  out  arcs  from  d  and  b  as 
centres,  we  get  by  their  intersection  the  point  c.  As  a  check 
on  the  work  one  at  least  of  the  other  angles  must  be  measured, 
say  the  angle  at  c,  and  it  is  preferable  to  measure  all  the 
angles.  Suppose  the  angle  at  c  to  be  measured,  then  if  there 
is  any  error  either  in  the  measurement  of  any  of  the  sides  or  in 
the  measurement  of  the  angle  at  a,  the  angle  at  c  when  measured 
on  the  paper  with  the  protractor  will  not  agree  with  the  angle 
observed  at  c  on  the  ground.  The  advantage  of  measuring  all 
four  angles  at  a,  b,  c,  and  d  is  that  we  can  check  the  accuracy  of 
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the  angular  measurements  before  leaving  the  ground,  as  "  the 
sum  of  the  interior  angles  of  any  rectilinear  figure  is  equal  to 
twice  as  many  right  angles  as  the  figure  has  sides,  less  four  right 
angles."  In  the  case  of  Fig.  73,  as  the  figure  is  four-sided  the 
sum  of  the  interior  angles  is  equal  to  2  x  4  x  90*  -  4  x  90**  =  360'. 
If  then  the  sum  of  the  four  interior  angles  as  measured  on  the 
ground  is  equal  to  360"*,  or,  as  perfect  accuracy  is  impossible, 
to  360*  plus  or  minus  a  fair  allowable  amount  of  error,  we  are 
satisfied  before  leaving  the  ground  that  the  angular  measurements 
at  all  events  are  correct.  'I'he  accuracy  of  the  work  is  then  proved 
by  testing  the  angles  with  the  protractor  after  plotting.  If  now 
the  same  figure  be  surveyed  with  the  chain  only,  in  order  to 
plot  the  work  it  is  necessary  to  measure  one  of  the  diagonals 
AC  or  DB,  say  ac,  while  the  two  tie  lines  aw  and  bn  or  the  other 
diagonal  \\cd  are  necessary  to  check  the  two  triangles  abc,  acd. 
By  the  use  of  the  theodolite,  therefore,  the  measurement  of  the 
dotted  lines  shown  in  Fig.  73  is  rendered  unnecessary.  This 
is  a  not  inconsiderable  saving  of  labour,  as  it  is  much  easier  to 
measure  a  few  angles  with  the  theodolite  than  to  chain  several 
lines.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  admitted  that  in  many  cases 
in  surveying  with  the  chain  only  it  is  possible  to  select  the  main 
and  subsidiary  chain  lines,  so  that  those  lines  which  must  in 
any  case  be  chained  to  take  up  interior  fences  and  other  details, 
themselves  act  as  tie  lines.  Thus  in  a  chain  survey,  lines  which 
are  run  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  act  as  ties  or  to  enable  the 
work  to  be  plotted,  are  avoided  where  possible.  For  example, 
referring  to  the  chain  survey  in  Fig.  24,  it  will  be  seen  that  all  the 

chain  lines  shown  are  required  to  take  up  the 
fences,  &c.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  if 
all  the  interior  angles  of  the  boundary  lines 
at  A,  B,  c,  D,  E,  and  f  had  been  measured, 
by  a  rearrangement  of  the  chain  lines,  the 
measurement  of  some  of  the  lines  da,  ob,  oc, 
CD,  OE,  and  of  might  have  been  avoided. 

Field  Book.— The  field  book  is  kept 
in  Field  Bookr         1"  the  same  manner  as  the  field  book  of  the 

chain  survey  (Fig.  24,  pages  21  to  39),  and  the 
angles  may  either  be  entered  in  the  field  book  at  the  beginning  of 
each  line,  or  marked  on  the  rough  sketch  of  the  survey  which  is 
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made  before  commencing  to  chain  the  lines.  If  preferred,  the 
angles  may  be  entered  all  together  on  separate  pages  of  the  field 
book,  as  in  Fig.  74.  As  a  rule  it  is  better  to  take  all  the  angles 
last  after  the  chaining  and  offsets  are  finished.  They  may  then 
be  entered  in  their  proper  places  in  the  field  book. 

Reconnaissance  of  Ground. — The  same  remarks  as  to 
reconnaissance  of  ground  as  made  on  page  15  apply  to  theodolite 
surveys. 

Practical  Hints. — See  that  the  instrument  is  firmly  planted 
in  the  ground  by  pressing  in  the  legs,  and  get  it  as  nearly 
level  as  possible  by  means  of  the  legs  before  proceeding  to  level 
it  up  with  the  levelling  screws.  In  sighting  on  to  a  point  on 
which  a  ranging  rod  is  being  held,  always  take  the  'iron-shod 
point  at  the  lower  end  of  the  ranging  rod,  or,  if  that  is  not 
visible,  see  that  the  ranging  rod  is  carefully  ])lumbed,  and  sight 
on  to  the  lowest  visible  part  of  the  ranging  rod.* 

Obstacles  to  Measuring. — In  passing  an  obstacle  by 
"  squaring  off,"  as  in  Fig.  12,  Chapter  I.,  the  operation  is  much 
facilitated  by  having  the  theodolite  to  set  out  the  right  angles  at  ^, 
c,  D,  and  l\  and  greater  accuracy  is  attained. 


Fig.  75. 

Triangulating  round  an 

Obstacle. 


Fig.  76. 
Distance  across  a  River. 


An  easier  method  when  a  theodolite  is  at  hand  is  to  triangulate 
round,  as  shown  in  Fig.  75.  If  the  angles  at  «,  by  c  are  each  made 
60",  the  triangle  is  equilateral,  and  ac  =  ab  or  be.     If,  owing  to  the 

•  See  also  page  202. 
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nature  of  the  ground  or  to  another  obstacle  in  the  vicinity  of  ^,  an 
equilateral  triangle  cannot  be  used,  an  isosceles  triangle,  having 
the  sides  ab  and  be  equal,  can  always  be  laid  out,  and  the  distance 
ac  may  be  calculated  from  ab^  bCy  and  the  measured  angles. 

Crossings  a  River. — In  crossing  a  river,  as  in  Fig.  76,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  run  out  a  base  as  ab  in  any  convenient  direction 
along  the  bank,  and  measure  the  length  ab  and  the  angles  at  a  and 
b.  The  distance  ac  may  then  be  calculated  from  the  measured 
side  ab  and  the  two  angles.  The  length  of  the  base  ab  should 
always,  if  possible,  be  greater  than  ac.  The  triangle  adc  may  be 
laid  out  as  a  check,  and  ac  calculated  from  it  also. 

Example  of  an  Ordinary  Small   Survey  with   the 

Theodolite. — Fig.  77,  Plate  II.,  is  given  as  an  example  of  a 
survey  of  this  kind.  The  main  chain  lines  extend  round  the 
boundaries  of  the  property,  and  are  indicated  by  full  lines.  They 
are  the  lines  ab,  bc,  cd,  de,  eh,  hk,  and  ka.  The  small  projecting 
piece  at  the  corner  e  is  treated  separately,  so  as  not  to  complicate 
unnecessarily  the  outlines  of  the  main  polygon  abcdehka.  It 
is  surveyed  by  the  lines  ef,  fg,  and  gh.  Similarly  the  corner 
at  B  is  surveyed  separately  by  the  triangle  b«c.  The  subsidiary 
chain  lines  are  the  lines  df^fg^  and  ge^  run  to  take  up  the  enclosure 
shown  at  de  on  the  main  chain  line  CD,  and  bn  run  to  take  up 
the  plantation  and  fence  shown,  while  cc  takes  up  the  fence  along- 
side it.  The  angles  taken  are  indicated  in  Plate  II.,  and  are 
first,  all  the  interior  angles  of  the  main  polygon  abcdehka. 
Confining  ourselves  first  to  this  part  of  the  survey,  we  notice  that 
this  polygon  has  seven  sides,  and  that  consequently  the  sum  of 
its  internal  angles  should  be  equal  to  2  x  7  x  90°  -  4  x  90"  =  900**. 
The  accuracy  of  these  angles  may  thus  be  checked  before  leaving 
the  field,  and  with  a  theodolite  reading  to  single  minutes  the  total 
error  should  not  exceed  2  or  3  minutes  with  ordinary  care. 

Starting  with  the  longest  side  cd  by  means  of  the  distances  and 
angles,  the  sides  cb,  ba,  ak,  hk  may  be  plotted.  Taking  the  lengths 
DE  and  HE  in  the  compasses,  by  the  intersection  of  arcs  with  centres 
D  and  H  the  point  e  is  plotted.  The  accuracy  of  the  linear  measure- 
ments may  now  be  proved  by  measuring  with  the  protractor  the 
angles  cde,  deh,  and  ehk,  which  should  agree  with  those  observed 
in  the  field.     Or  otherwise  we  may  plot  by  means  of  the  lengths 


Plate  II. 
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and  angles  all  the  lines  dc,  cb,  ba,  ak,  kh,  and  he.  The  distance 
DE  should  then  agree  with  the  measurement  on  the  ground  as 
also  the  angles  deh,  edc  at  e  and  d.  The  sides  of  the  triangle 
B^c  are  measured  on  the  ground,  and  the  work  is  checked  by  the 
angles  «bc  and  «cb,  which,  when  measured  with  the  protractor 
on  the  plot,  should  agree  with  their  values  as  observed  on  the 
ground.  As  the  theodolite  is  to  be  placed  at  both  b  and  c  in 
any  case  to  take  the  angles  of  the  main  lines,  two  angles  of  the 
triangle  <7BC  have  been  observed.  With  reference  to  the  small 
polygon  efgh,  all  the  interior  angles  of  this  polygon  have  been 
observed,  and  the  figure  being  four-sided,  their  sum  should  be 
360°.  It  is  plotted  by  means  of  the  lengths  and  angles,  and 
checked  as  described  for  the  main  polygon.  The  line  bw  when 
drawn  in  between  b  and  h  should  agree  with  its  length  as 
measured  on  the  ground,  and  similarly  the  line  cr.  These  two 
lines  thus  form  valuable  additional  checks  on  the  survey. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  at  c  both  the  angles  Bcr  and  cqx>  have 
been  taken.  The  angle  bcd  only  is  necessary,  but  it  was  practi- 
cally as  easy  to  take  both  the  angles  when  the  theodolite  was  set 
at  c,  and  by  so  doing,  and  taking  also  the  angle  Krc,  the  angles  of 
the  polygon  abc^ka  and  also  the  angles  of  the  polygon  cdeh^  may 
be  checked  separately.  The  former  being  five-sided,  the  sum  of  its 
angles  should  be  equal  to  540**,  and  the  latter  being  also  five-sided, 
the  sum  of  its  angles  should  equal  the  same  amount.  With  reference 
to  the  enclosure  at  de^  the  lines  df^  fg^  and  ge  are  run  round  it, 
and  the  angle  cdf  is  measured.  This  suffices  to  plot  this  enclo- 
sure, and  the  work  is  checked  by  measuring  the  angle  Deg  at  e. 
Similarly  the  plantation  at  kh  is  taken  by  the  lines  and  angles 
shown  ;  the  other  small  plantation  beside  it  is  given  sufficiently  by 
the  intersection  of  lines  wb  and  he  with  it  and  offsets  from  these 
lines.  The  boundaries,  fences,  &c.,  are  surveyed  by  offsets 
from  the  chain  lines  and  entered  in  the  field  book  as  already 
described  for  the  chain  survey  (Fig.  24),  and  shown  in  the  field 
book  of  that  survey  on  pages  2 1  to  39. 

On  examination  of  this  survey  it  will  be  seen  that  the  mea- 
surement of  several  long  diagonals  and  tie  lines  which  would  be 
required  if  the  chain  only  were  used  is  avoided  by  measuring  the 
angles  shown.  The  labour  involved  in  taking  these  angles  is 
much  less  than  the  labour  of  chaining  the  necessary  diagonals  and 
tie  lines. 
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Fig.  78. — Traversing  wilh  Chain. 


Traverse  Surveying. — A  traverse  survey  may  be  defined 
as  the  survey  of  a  long,  narrow,  and  zigzag  stretch  of  country, 
chiefly  undertaken  for  a  road,  railway,  or  other  line  of  communi- 
cation. It  is  possible  to 
make  a  small  traverse  with 
the  chain  only  in  the  manner 
described  on  page  19.  For 
instance,  suppose  the  lines 
shown  in  Fig.  78  are  to  be 
surveyed.  The  angles  at  b, 
c,  D  may  be  taken  with  the 
chain  only  by  producing  the 
sides  and  measuring  the  small 
triangles  shown  by  the  dotted 
lines,  as  described  on  page  19. 
This  method  is,  however,  very  inaccurate,  and  a  theodolite  should 
always  be  used  to  measure  the  angles.  A  traverse  survey  essen- 
tially consists  of  a  series  of  connected  lines  whose  lengths  are 
measured,  and  also  either  the  angles  which  the  lines  make  with 
each  other  or  their  magnetic  or  true  bearings. 

Example  of  an  Unclosed  Traverse  Survey.— As  an 

example  of  a  traverse  survey,  let  it  be  required  to  sur\'cy  the 
portion  of  a  road  between  the  points  a  and  h,  as  shown  in  Fig.  79, 
Plate  III.  The  station  points  a,  b,  c,  d,  e,  f,  g,  h  are  selected  as 
far  apart  as  it  is  possible  to  see  between  the  bends  in  the  road, 
and  are  marked  by  driving  in  pegs  or  spikes. 

The  lines  ab,  bc,  cd,  &c.,  are  first  to  be  chained,  and  the 
offsets  taken  and  entered  in  the  field  book  in  the  usual  manner,  as 
already  described  in  Chapter  L 

Ordinary  Method  of  taking  Bearings.— Next  the  angles 

are  to  be  observed.  If  we  simply  set  the  instrument  at  b  and 
measure  the  angle  abc  between  the  lines  ab  and  bc,  and  then 
similarly  the  other  angles  at  c,  d,  e,  &c.,  this  would  be  sufficient 
to  plot  the  work.  There  would,  however,  be  no  check  on  the 
angles.  The  best  method,  and  that  usually  followed,  is  to  take 
the  magnetic  bearings.  By  the  magnetic  bearing  of  a  line  is 
meant  the  angle  which  that  line  makes  with  the  magnetic  meridian 
as  indicated  by  the  needle  of  the  compass. 

To  take  the  magnetic  bearing  of  the  line  ab,  set  up  the  theo- 
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doliteat  a,  and  set  the  vernier  to  zero  of  the  graduated  lower  limb, 
then  clamp  the  upper  plate  to  the  lower.  Next  turn  the  instru- 
ment bodily  round  until  the  needle  of  the  compass  on  the  theo- 
dolite points  to  the  zero  of  its  graduations,  and  clamp  the  whole 
instrument  in  that  position.  Loosen  the  upper  plate,  and  direct 
the  cross  hairs  on  to  b,  and  again  clamp  the  upper  plate.  Adjust 
the  cross  hairs  exactly  on  b  by  the  tangent  screw  of  the  upper 
plate.  The  angle  as  read  on  the  vernier  is  now  the  magnetic 
bearing  of  ab,  and  is  to  be  entered  in  the  field  book.  The  check 
on  the  measurement  of  this  bearing  is  that  the  needle  should  point 
to  the  same  bearing  on  the  graduations  of  the  compass  as  the  bearing 
already  read  by  the  vernier  on  the  graduations  of  the  lower  plate. 
Now,  leaving  the  two  plates  of  the  instrument  still  clamped  at  the 
bearing  of  ab,  move  the  theodolite  to  b,  and  set  it  up  there.  Direct 
the  telescope  back  upon  the  point  a  and  revolve  it  vertically 
through  180",  so  that  it  again  points  in  the  direction  from  a  to  b. 
The  needle  of  the  compass  should  now  again  indicate  the  pre- 
viously observed  bearing  of  ab.  Again  unclamp  the  upper  or 
vernier  plate  and  direct  the  telescope  to  c,  and  read  off  the  bear- 
ing of  BC  on  the  vernier.  Check  this  bearing,  by  observing  if  the 
compass  needle  indicates  the  same  bearing,  as  it  ought  to  do  unless 
there  is  some  local  attraction,  otherwise  the  bearing  of  bc  has  been 
incorrectly  read  on  the  vernier. 

Having  the  instrument  still  clamped  at  the  bearing  of  bc,  move 
it  now  to  c,  and  proceed  precisely  in  the  same  manner,  directing 
the  telescope  back  on  b  and  then  taking  the  bearing  of  cd. 

The  same  operation  is  repeated  at  each  of  the  stations  until 
all  the  bearings  have  been  observed,  care  being  taken  to  check 
each  by  seeing  that  it  agrees  with  that  indicated  by  the  compass 
needle. 

Method  of  avoiding  Errors  of  Adjustment  of  In- 
strument in  taking  Bearings.  —  In  revolving  the  telescope 
vertically  through  180",  if  the  instrument  is  out  of  adjustment,  and 
the  collimation  line  is  not  exactly  at  right  angles  to  the  horizontal 
axis  of  the  telescope,  an  error  is  introduced.  This  may  be  avoided 
by  calculating  the  Ifack  bearing  of  ab,  />.,  the  bearing  ba.  The  back 
bearing  of  a  line  differs  from  its  fonvard  bearing  by  1 80"  plus  or 
minus.  Thus  the  back  bearing  ba  is  equal  to  the  forward  bearing 
ab  minus  180"*.     If  the  addition  of  180**  gives  a  bearing  greater 
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than  360%  the  actual  bearing  is  found  by  subtracting  360".  To 
proceed  in  this  manner  on  moving  the  instrument  from  a  to  B 
the  vernier  is  to  be  set  to  the  back  bearing  ba  and  the  telescope 
directed  to  the  point  a.  The  needle  should  now  point  to  the 
same  bearing.  Keeping  the  object  glass  of  the  telescope  still 
pointing  in  the  direction  ba,  unclamp  the  upper  plate  and  rotate 
it  and  the  telescope  horizontally  until  the  cross  hairs  are  directed 
on  the  point  c.  The  vernier  reading  now  gives  ^^  forward  bear- 
ing of  BC,  which  should  agree  with  that  indicated  by  the  needle  of 
the  compass.  Adding  180°  to  Xh^  forward  bearing  bc,  we  get  the 
back  bearing  cb  at  which  the  vernier  is  to  be  set,  and  the  instru- 
ment is  placed  at  c  and  the  operation  repeated  there,  and  so  on. 
By  this  means  the  necessity  for  revolving  the  telescope  vertically 
through  180°  each  time  is  obviated,  and  any  error  due  to  the 
coUimation  line  not  being  at  right  angles  to  the  horizontal  axis  is 
avoided.  This  method  entails  considerably  more  trouble,  how- 
ever, and  need  not  be  used  unless  great  accuracy  is  required. 
The  importance  of  the  check  afforded  by  the  compass  needle 
is  not  to  be  underrated,  as  any  large  error  made  in  reading 
the  vernier  is  at  once  seen  on  looking  at  the  needle  of  the 
compass. 

In  the  example  on  Plate  III.  the  lengths  and  bearings  are  as 
follows  : — 


Line. 

Length. 

Bearing. 

Line. 

Length. 

Bearing. 

AB 

1,300 

339   39 

EF 

3,000 

353°  42' 

BC 

1,110 

31"  16' 

FG 

645 

50°  12' 

CD 

1,075 

64'  45' 

GH 

1,100 

78-  29' 

DE 

590 

39"  25' 

Plotting  by  Distances  and  Bearings  with  Protractor. 

— The  simplest  method  of  plotting  the  work  is  to  rule  a  line 
on  the  paper  to  represent  the  magnetic  meridian  through  the 
station  a,  and  place  a  circular  protractor  divided  into  360**  with 
its  360"  and  180°  divisions  on  this  line,  the  centre  of  the  pro- 
tractor being  placed  at  a.  The  bearing  of  ab  is  then  laid  off, 
and  the  distance  ab  is  measured  by  the  scale  along  the  line  so 
protracted. 

Another  line  representing  the  magnetic  meridian  and  parallel 
to  the  original  meridian  line  at  a  is  then  ruled  through  the  point 
B  and  the  protractor  laid  down  on  it  and  the  bearing  of  bc  laid 
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off  as  before  and  the  line  bc  plotted,  and  similarly  all  the  other 
lines  are  plotted. 

Latitudes  and  Departures. — The  most  accurate  method 
of  plotting  is,  however,  to  calculate  the  latitudes  and  departures, 
or  northings,  southings,  eastings,  westings,  as  they  are  also  called, 
of  each  of  the  lines.  In  Fig.  80,  which  is  a  diagram  of  the  main 
lines  of  the  traverse  shown  in  Fig.  79,  if  a  line  representing  the 
magnetic  meridian  is  drawn  through  a  and  from  b  a  perpen- 
dicular B^  is  drawn  to  this  line,  then  the  distance  \b  is  called 
the  "  latitude  "  and  the  distance  b^  is  called  the  "  departure  "  of 
the  line  ab.  Or  otherwise  kb  is  the  "  northing  "  or  "  southing," 
so  called  because  it  is  measured  in  a  N.  or  S.  direction  (in  the 
case  of  AB,  Pib  is  a  northing  because  it  is  measured  from  a  towards 
the  N.),  and  Mb  is  called  an  "easting"  or  " westing,"  so  called 
because  it  is  measured  in  an  E.  and  W.  direc- 
tion (in  the  case  of  ab,  b^  is  a  "  westing  "  because  , 
it  is  measured  in  a  westerly  direction  from  the  B 
meridian  line  through  a). 


Example  of  Calculation  of  Latitudes 

and  Departures. — In  order  to  plot  the  survey 

by  this   method,  the  latitude   and  departure  of 

each  of  the  lines  ab,  bc,  &c.,  /.^.,  a^,  b^  ;  bt,  cr,         Y'lg,  8oa. 

&c..  Fig.  80,  must  be  calculated.     Referring  to         Bearings, 

Fig.  80,  if  pJ>  is  the  magnetic  meridian  through 

A  and  B^  is  perpendicular  to  a^,  then  the  angle  ^ab  =  360**  -  the 

bearing  of  ab  =  360**  -  339*  39' =20'   21'.     This  is  because  the 

bearings  are  measured  continuously  round  from  the  meridian  to 

360*  in  a  right-handed  direction  as  shown  in  Fig.  8oa. 

We  therefore  get  kb  =  ab  cos  ^ab 

=  1300  X  cos  20*  21'=  1 2 19 
and  b^  =  ab  sin  ^ab 

=  1300  X  sin  20°  21' =  452. 

Thus  for  the  line  ab  the  latitude  pJb  is  12 19,  and  the  de- 
parture B^  is  452.  Taking  now  the  line  bc,  if  b^  represent  the 
meridian  through  b  and  cc  is  drawn  perpendicular  to  it,  it  is  seen 
that  the  angle  cb^= bearing  of  bc  =  3i**  16',  and  latitude  b^  =  bc 
cos  31°  i6'=iiioxcos  31°  16' =  949,  and  departure  c^=bc  sin 
31''  i6'=iiioxsin  31'  16' =  576. 
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Similarly  the  angles  dc</,  ed^,  gf^,  hg//,  are  respectively  equal 
to  the  bearings  of  cd,  de,  fg,  and  gh,  and  the  latitudes  and  de- 
partures of  these  lines  are  found  by  multiplying  lengths  of  the 
lines  by  the  cosines  and  sines  of  the  angles.  In  the  case  of  the 
line  EF,  however,  the  angle /ef  is  not  equal  to  the  bearing  of  ef, 
but  to  360"  minus  that  bearing  similarly  to  the  angle  ^ab  of  the 
line  AB,  see  Fig.  8oa.  Similarly  when  the  bearing  is  between  90" 
and  180**  we  have  to  subtract  it  from  180',  and  when  the  bearing 
is  between  180**  and  270**  we  have  to  subtract  180°  from  it,  in 
calculating  the  latitudes  and  departures.  The  same  result  is 
attained  by  reckoning  the  bearings  from  the  North  and  South 
points  round  to  the  East  and  West  points. 

The  whole  calculation  may  be  tabulated  as  follows : — 

Traverse  Survey,  Figs.  79  and  80,  Plate  III. 


Line. 

Length. 

Bearing. 

339"  39' 
SI**  16' 
64**  45' 
39^  25' 

353'  42' 
50"  12' 

78^  29' 

Latitude 
=  Length  X  Cosine. 

Departure 
-  Length  X  Sine. 

AB 
BC 
CD 
DE 
EF 
VG 
GH 

1,300  links 
1,110     » 
1,075     • 

590    " 
3,000     • 

64s     " 
1,100     // 

+  I2I9  =  A^ 
+    949=  Br 

+  458 =c^/ 

+    456  =  D< 
+  2982  =  E/' 

+  4i3  =  i'§^ 

+    220  =  G^ 

-    452  =  B<5 

+  576 =cr 
+   972  =  lx/ 

+  375  =  E^ 

-  329= !•/ 

+  io78=hA 

Total 

+  6697  =  aA' 

+  27I5  =  h//' 

Traverse  Tables. — To  save  the  labour  of  multiplying  the 
lines  by  the  sines  and  cosines  of  the  angles,  traverse  tables  are 
used.  These  tables  give  by  inspection  the  latitudes  and  depar- 
tures for  any  given  length  of  line  and  bearing  within  the  limits 
of  the  table.  Boileau's  tables  are  calculated  for  every  minute  of 
bearing  to  five  decimal  places  for  distances  from  i  to  10 ;  Gurden's 
tables  are  calculated  for  every  minute  of  bearing  to  four  decimal 
places  for  distances  from  i  to  100 ;  Louis  and  Caunt's  tables  are 
calculated  for  every  minute  of  bearing  to  four  decimal  places  for 
distances  from  i  to  10 ;  Crellin*s  tables  are  calculated  for  every 
minute  of  bearing  to  four  decimal  places. 


Example  of  Use  of  Traverse  Tables.— Let  the  length  of 
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the  line  be  1,408  and  its  bearing  64**  48' ;  the  latitudes  and  depar- 
tures are  taken  from  the  tables  as  under : — 


Distance. 

Latitude. 

Departure. 

1,000 

425.78 

904.83 

400 

170.31 

361.93 

8 

341 

7.24 

1,408  599-50  1274.00 

For  above  distance  1,000  the  latitude  and  departure  are  the 
values  given  in  the  table  for  distance  10  with  the  decimal  point 
removed  two  places  to  the  right ;  similarly  for  400  the  values  in 
the  table  for  distance  4  are  taken,  and  the  decimal  point  removed 
two  places  to  the  right,  for  8  the  values  are  taken  directly  from 
the  table  for  distance  8.  The  sum  of  the  latitudes  for  distances 
1,000,  400,  and  8  is  obviously  equal  to  the  latitude  of  the  total 
distance  1,408,  and  similarly  for  the  departures.  The  use  of 
traverse  tables  thus  reduces  the  calculation  to  simple  addition. 

Plotting  by  Latitudes  and  Departures.  —  It  is  con- 
venient to  denote  the  latitudes  when  northings  by  + ,  and  when 
southings  by  - ,  and  the  departures  when  eastings  by  + ,  and  when 
westings  by  — .  Thus  in  the  above  table,  as  all  the  latitudes  are 
northings,  they  are  all  marked  + ,  while  with  the  exception  of  the 
departures  of  ab  and  ef,  which  are  westings,  and  marked  - , 
all  the  departures  are  eastings,  and  are  marked  +.  If  now  a 
line  kbc'def^h  be  drawn  through  a  to  represent  the  magnetic 
meridian,  and  from  the  points  b,  c,  d,  e,  f,  g,  h  the  lines  b/;,  qc\  T>(t 
.  .  .  wh'  be  drawn  perpendicular  to  it,  it  is  evident  that  the  total 
distance  Ah'  or  the  total  difference  of  latitude  of  a  and  h  is  equal 
to  the  sum  of  the  latitudes  a^,  bt,  c//  .  .  .  Yg,  g^,  which  is  +6697. 
Similarly  the  total  departure  of  h  from  a  or  h//',  is  equal  to  the 
sum  of  the  departures  cr,  d//,  e^,  g^,  and  h//  minus  the  departures 
b^  and  f/,  or  in  other  words,  if  the  proper  signs  are  observed,  to 
the  algebraic  sum  of  all  the  departures  or  +2715. 

Had  there  been  any  southings  in  the  latitudes,  the  total 
difference  of  latitude  would  of  course  have  been  found  by  taking 
the  algebraic  sum  of  the  latitudes  in  the  same  way,  the  proper 
signs  being  observed  as  above  explained. 
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Next  we  have — 

A^  =  A^'  -^K  =  Ah*  -  G^  =  6697  -  220  =  6477 
a/'  =  ^  -/y  =  A^  -  F^  =  6477  -  413  =  6064 
Similarly — 

A^'  =  6064  -  2982  =  3082 
Ai/  =  3o82-   456  =  2626 
A^  =  2626-    45^  =  2168 
A^=2i68-   949  =  1219  =  latitude  of  AB 
Also  similarly — 

G^  =  H^'--  H^  =  27i5  -  1078=  1637 

f/'  =  g/-g^  =1637-  495  =  1142 

e^'  =  f/'  +  f/ =1142+   329=1471 

D^'=i47i  -375  =  1096 

€^=1096-972=    124 

B^  =    124  -  576  =  -  452  =  departure  of  ab. 

Having  now  all  the  distances  along  the  line  Ah'  to  the  points 
b^  d y  d!  ,  ,  ,  h\  and  the  perpendiculars  b^,  c/,  d^  .  .  .  h//  at 
each  of  these  points,  the  points  a,  b,  c,  d,  &c.,  may  all  be  plotted 
from  the  meridian  line  Ah\  by  simply  scaling  the  distances  along 
Ah'  and  erecting  the  perpendiculars. 

Checks  on  Unclosed  Traverse. — As  a  check  on  the 

accuracy  of  the  calculation  and  plotting,  the  lengths  of  the  lines 
ab,  bc,  CD,  &c.,  should  when  scaled  agree  with  the  measurements 
on  the  ground.  In  an  unclosed  traverse  of  this  kind  there  is  no 
check  on  the  accuracy  of  the  field  work  beyond  the  rough  check 
on  the  bearings  afforded  by  the  compass,  unless  the  relative  posi- 
tions of  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  traverse,  as  a  and  h,  Figs. 
79  and  80,  are  known.  In  that  case  the  two  points  a  and  h 
being  first  plotted,  the  traverse  lines  should  fit  in  exactly  between. 
In  a  long  traverse  for  an  important  line  of  communication,  say. 
50  to  ICC  miles  or  more  in  length,  through  unmapped  and  unde- 
veloped country,  the  bearings  arc  checked  by  taking  a  sun  obser- 
vation daily,  and  from  it  calculating  the  true  bearing  of  the  line 
then  being  run.  The  error  is  then  distributed  back  over  the 
lines  as  far  as  the  last  bearing  where  a  sun  observation  was  taken. 
The  survey,  instead  of  being  commenced  with  the  magnetic 
bearing  of  the  first  line,  is  begun  by  finding  from  a  sun  obser- 
vation the  true  bearing  of  this  line,  and  the  true  bearings  are 
worked   to   throughout   (see   Chapter   XL).     As   to  checking  a 


Plate  IV. 


—  Example — 

—  OF  — 

—  Closed   Traverse   Survey — 

L  e 

^J                                                                      \ 

^^^.J                                                      1 

Ml    ^^^     / 

i^"        1            \      '  ^^^^^^^^^^^sL» 

„^^^l       \  //          ^^^^^^^ 

^^~^P^.^     \  //           ^--—'^ —  /M 

!!t^| 

^%<r^  /1L 

p^ 

'      / 

f/V -^        /     fh 

V; 

1  /\/y 

T  //    /\^^^ 

\    1    /      "^^^ 

v/  /..^^ 

-"^ 

1/^ 

^^' 

^  N^                               Scale 

Chains 

10         5           0                       10                    20                     30  Chains 

Fig.  8i. 
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traverse  by  bearings  to  conspicuous  lateral  objects,  see  also 
Chapter  XL,  page  413,  Fig.  236.  In  a  long  traverse  no  oppor- 
tunity of  making  this  check  should  be  lost. 

Example  of  Closed  Traverse  Survey.*—  Fig.  8 1 ,  Plate  IV., 

is  an  example  of  a  closed  traverse  of  the  roads  bounding  a  certain 
property.  In  this  case  the  survey  is  commenced  at  the  point  a 
and  a  complete  circuit  is  made,  returning  to  the  original  starting 
point  A.  The  survey  is  conducted  in  exactly  the  same  manner 
as  described  for  the  unclosed  traverse  survey  (Fig.  79).  When 
the  theodolite  is  first  set  up  at  a,  the  back  bearing  ap  of  the 
last  line  pa  is  taken  as  well  as  the  forward  bearing  ab.  Upon 
arriving  at  the  point  p  the  forward  bearing  pa  of  the  last  line 
should  differ  by  180"  from  the  back  bearing  ap  as  observed  when 
at  the  starting  point  a.  This  is  a  complete  check  upon  the  bear- 
ings, and  proves  the  accuracy  of  the  angular  measurements.  If, 
as  is  nearly  always  the  case,  there  is  a  closing  error,  />.,  if  the 
bearing  pa  does  not  differ  by  180"  from  the  bearing  ap,  it  must 
be  distributed  over  all  the  various  bearings  from  the  commence- 
ment. Thus  if  the  bearing  pa  is  say  3  minutes  in  excess,  then  as 
there,  are  1 2  bearings  altogether,  we  must  deduct  a  twelfth  part 
of  3  minutes  or  15  seconds  from  each  of  the  bearings,  cumulatively. 

Checks  on  Closed  Traverse. — It  will  be  observed  that 

at  the  starting  point  a  the  bearings  ae,  ag,  and  ak  have  been 
taken.  The  object  of  taking  these  bearings  is  to  see  on  arriving 
at  E  for  instance,  and  taking  the  bearing  ea  back  to  the  starting 
point  A,  if  this  bearing  differs  from  the  bearing  ae,  as  taken  at 
A,  by  180°.  Thus  a  check  on  the  accuracy  of  the  bearings  is  given 
on  arriving  at  the  point  e.  Similarly  at  G  the  bearing  ga  checks 
the  bearings  up  to  that  point,  and  at  k  the  bearing  ka  checks  the 
work  up  to  K.  Thus  any  error  in  the  bearings  is  discovered  be- 
fore finishing  the  whole  traverse,  and,  if  serious,  is  rectified  before 
proceeding  further.  In  fact  the  bearings  ea,  ga,  and  ka  virtually 
divide  the  whole  traverse,  as  far  as  the  bearings  are  concerned,  into 
the  smaller  closed  traverses  abcdea,  eagfe,  gakhg,  and  kapnmk.I 
To  check  a  closed  traverse  executed  by  another  surveyor,  project 
a  line  through  it,  see  page  419,  Chapter  XI. 

*  For  another  example,  see  Chapter  XI. 

t  In  the  case  of  stations  which  are  not  visible  from  the  starting  point  of 
the  traverse,  check  bearings  may  be  taken  to  them  from  the  first  stations  from 
which  they  are  visible. 
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Checks  on  Plotting  of  Closed  Traverse.— A  station 

o  in  a  commanding  position  near  the  centre  of  the  survey,  and 
visible  from  as  many  of  the  stations  of  the  traverse  as  possible, 
should  be  selected,  and  the  various  bearings  ao,  bo,  do,  eo,  go, 
KO,  MO,  po,  taken  to  it.  The  object  of  these  bearings  is  to  check 
the  plotting,  if  done  with  a  protractor,  as  it  proceeds.  For  in- 
stance, the  bearings  ao  and  bo  when  plotted  give  by  their  intersec- 
tion the  point  o.  When  now  the  work  is  plotted  as  far  as  d,  the 
bearing  do  should  pass  through  the  same  point  o,  and  similarly 
at  E,  G,  K,  M,  and  p  the  bearings  eo,  go,  ko,  mo,  and  po  should  all 
pass  through  the  point  o.  In  this  manner  any  serious  inaccuracy 
in  the  plotting  is  discovered  as  the  work  proceeds  and  before  the 
whole  of  the  work  has  been  plotted. 

Graphic  Adjustment  of  Closing  Error— When  the 

traverse  is  simply  plotted  with  a  protractor,  even  although  the 
bearings  have  been  tested  and  corrected  as  above  explained,  the 
work  when  plotted  will  seldom  close.  This  is  due  to  unavoidable 
inaccuracy  in  chaining  the  lines  and  also  in  plotting.  In  Fig.  82, 
Plate  v.,  suppose  the  traverse  as  plotted  to  be  Kbcde  .  .  .  nfa. 
Here  the  closing  error  is  a  a,  which  has  to  be  adjusted.  Owing  to 
the  smallness  of  the  scale,  for  distinctness  the  closing  error  has  been 
much  exaggerated  in  the  figure.  In  order  to  correct  this  error, 
at  each  of  the  points  byC^d^e.  .  .  «,  /,  a^  rule  lines  parallel  to  \a. 
On  each  of  these  lines  set  off  the  distances  ^b,  cc^  do,  eE  ,  ,  ,  «n, 
/>p.  These  distances  are  to  be  proportional  to  the  distance  of 
each  of  the  points  b,  r,  d,  f,  &c.,  from  the  beginning  a  of  the 
traverse. 

A  convenient  method  of  finding  the  distances  ^b,  cCy  do,  &c., 
is  to  lay  down  to  any  convenient  scale,  Fig.  83,  Plate  V.,  a  line  Aa 
equal  to  the  total  length  of  the  traverse  lines  Ab,  be,  cd  ,  .  ,  np^  pa. 
At  one  end  of  this  line  erect  the  perpendicular  a  a,  making  a  a  in 
Kig.  83  =  «A,  the  closing  error,  in  Fig.  82.  Along  Aa  now  measure 
the  lengths  a/;,  bc^  cd  .  ,  .  pa  equal  to  the  lengths  of  the  lines  of 
the  traverse.  Perpendiculars  erected  at  the  points  b^  c^  d  .  .  ,  p 
will  intercept  between  the  lines  Aa  and  aa  the  corrections  bn,  re, 
dD  .  .  .  pv  to  be  applied  as  shown  in  Fig.  82.  The  points  a,  b,  c,  d 
.  .  .  N,  p,  A  now  being  joined  will  be  the  adjusted  traverse  closing 
at  A,  It  will  be  seen  that  the  corrections  at  each  end  of  any 
of  the  lines  of  the  traverse  being  nearly  equal,  the  length  of  the 
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adjusted  traverse  lines  will  not  differ  very  materially  from  the 
lengths  actually  measured  on  the  ground.  For  instance,  as  cc  does 
not  differ  much  from  do,  the  length  CD  will  not  differ  materially 
from  cd.  Similarly  as  du  is  nearly  equal  to  ^e,  de  will  be  nearly 
equal  to  de. 

Adjustment  of  Closing  Error  by  Calculation. — When 

the  latitudes  and  departures  of  a  closed  traverse  are  calculated, 
the  algebraic  sum  of  the  latitudes  should  be  zero  and  the 
algebraic  sum  of  the  departures  should  also  be  zero.  This  is 
evident,  as  an  inspection  of  Figs.  8i  or  82  will  show  that  the 
traverse  goes  first  a  certain  distance  north  to  the  point  k  and  then 
returns  an  equal  amount  south  to  the  starting  point  a.  The  sum 
of  the  northings  is  therefore  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  southings, 
/.^.,  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  latitudes  is  zero.  Similarly  with  the 
departures.  For  the  reasons  already  stated  the  algebraic  sums  of 
the  latitudes  and  of  the  departures  will  seldom  equal  zero  and  have 
to  be  adjusted. 

Example  of  Adjustment  of  Closing  Error  by  Cal- 
culation.— The  following  example  of  a  closed  traverse.  Tables  I. 
and  II.,  will  show  the  method  of  adjustment  when  the  latitudes 
and  departures  are  calculated.  The  calculations  of  the  latitudes 
and  departures  were  made  as  already  described  on  pages  93  and  94. 

Closed  Traverse — Table  I. 


Line.              Bearing. 

Length, 
Feet. 

Latitude. 

Departure. 

AB 
BC 
CI) 
I)K 
KF 

343'  20' 

75'  32' 

no' 35' 

221''  3' 

280^20' 

233'  30' 

1,060 

1,202 

1,110 

850 

802 

705 

+  IOI5.S 

+    300.3 

-  390.2 

-  641 

+    143.9 

-  419.3 

-  304 
+  1163.9 

+  1039.2 

-  558.2 

-  789 

-  566.7 

Totals 

5,729 

+  9.2  error. 

- 14.8  error. 

The  lengths  and  bearings  being  as  given  in  Table  I.,  upon 
calculating  the  latitudes  and  departures  it  is  seen  that  the  positive 
latitudes  are  9.2  in  excess,  while  the  negative  departures  are  14.8 
in  excess.     This  is  called  the  "  closing  error,"  and  requires  to  be 
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adjusted.     To  do  this,  apportion  the  error  proportionally  to  the 
lengths  of  the  sides.     For  instance,  the  length  of  the  side  ab  is 
1, 060  ft.,  and  the  total  length  of  the  sides  being  5,729  ft,  we  have- 
Correction  of  latitude  of  ab  = x  9.2  =  1.7  ft. 

5729 
As  the  latitude  of  ab  is  positive,  and  the  positive  latitudes  are  in 

excess,  this  is  to  be  deducted  from  the  latitude  of  ab,  and  we  get — 
Corrected  latitude  of  ab  =1015. 5-1. 7  =  1 01 3.8. 

Similarly  the  correction  for  Bc  is  — ^  x  9.2  =  i.o,  and  the  corrected 

5729 
value  of  the  latitude  of  bc  is  300.3  -  1.9  =  298.4.     The  correction 

for  CD  is  X  0.2  =  1.8,  and  as  the  positive  latitudes  are  in  excess, 

5729 
this  falls  to  be  added  to  the  latitude  of  cd,  and  the  corrected  value 

is  390.2  +  1.8  =  392.  Similarly  the  corrections  for  the  other  lati- 
tudes are  calculated  and  applied  in  the  same  manner,  the  departures 
are  treated  in  exactly  the  same  way,  and  we  get  the  corrected  lati- 
tudes and  departures  as  given  in  Table  II. 

Closed  Traverse  (Corrected) — Table  II. 


Line. 

Bearing. 

Length, 
Feet. 

Latitude. 

Departure. 

AB 

BC 
CD 
DE 
EF 
FG 

343'  20' 

110  3;;' 

280''  20' 
233°  30' 

1,060 

1,202 

1,110 

850 

802 

705 

+  IOI3.8 
+    298.4 

-  392 

-  642.3 
+    142.6 

-  420.4 

-  301.3 
+  1167.0 

+  1042. 1 

-  786.9 

-  564.9 

Totals 

5.729 

+  0.1 

0.0 

Upon  adding  the  latitudes  and  departures  we  see  that  the 
sum  of  the  latitudes  is  o.i  and  the  sum  of  the  departures  is  o. 
The  error  of  o.  i  still  remaining  in  the  latitudes  is  owing  to  the 
corrections  being  calculated  to  one  place  of  decimals  only.  The 
traverse  is  now  to  be  plotted  by  ruling  a  meridian  through  the 
starting  point  a  and  proceeding  in  the  same  manner  as  described 
for  the  plotting  of  the  traverse  on  Plate  III.,  Figs.  79  and  80. 
The  correction  of  the  latitudes  and  departures  evidently  affects 
the  bearings  and  lengths  of  the  lines  ab,  bc,  &c.  These  may  be 
measured  with  the  protractor  and  scaled  after  the  work  has  been 
plotted  from  the  corrected  latitudes  and  departures,  or,  if  more 
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accuracy  is  desired,  the  new  lengths  and  bearings  may  be  calculated 
from  the  corrected  latitudes  and  departures. 

Thus  the  new  length  of  any  of  the  lines  is  obviously 

=  >y(corrected  latitude)^  +  (corrected  departure)^ 

and  the  tangent  of  the  angle  made  with  the  meridian 

_  corrected  departure 
corrected  latitude 

Adjustment  of  Closing  Error  when  some  of  the 
Measurements  may  be  considered  more  accurate  than 

others. — The  above  method   of  correcting  and  adjusting  the 

closing  error  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  chaining  and 

the  measurement  of  the  bearings  are  equally  in  error,  also  that 

the  relative  accuracy  of  the  lengths  and  bearings  of  all  the  lines 

is  the   same.     When  from  special  circumstances   the  measured 

lengths  and  bearings  of  some  of  the  lines  may  be  considered  to 

be   more  accurate  than  others,  the   following  method   may  be 

adopted.     Take  one  of  the  lines  as  a  standard  and  assume  that 

the  error  in  this  line  is  i ;  from  this  basis  estimate  what  the 

probable   error  in   each   of   the   other  lines   would   be,   taking 

into  consideration  the   special  circumstances   of  each,  such   as 

any  particular  obstacles  to  measuring,  roughness  or  steepness  of 

ground,  number  of  observations  made  to  determine  bearing,  if 

check  measurement  of  length  made,  and  so  on ;  these  probable 

errors  are  to  be  for  a  distance  equal  to  the  length  of  the  standard 

line.     Each  of  the  lines  being  thus  weighted  with  its  jjrobable 

error  as  1.5,  2,  3,  5,  &c.,  multiply  the  length  of  each  line  by  its 

probable  error  and  then  we  have — 

rs         ,.        fi  ^       J         f       ,.         multiplied  length  of  given  line 

Correction  of  lat.  or  dep.  of  anyhne  = *V-ii r^— ,--^-^ r— 

sum  of  all  multiplied  lengths 

X  whole  error  in  lat  or  dep. 

Adjustment  of  Closing  Error  when  the  Error  is  con- 
sidered to  be  due  to  the  Chaining  only.— When  it  is  con- 
sidered that  the  bearings  are  practically  correct,  and  that  the 
closing  error  is  due  to  the  chaining  alone,  the  correction  of  each 
line  is  to  be  computed  as  follows  : — 

Correction  of  lat.  or  dep.  of  any  line  =  — § —. — '- =-^ 

sum  of  lats.  or  deps. 

X  whole  error  in  lat.  or  dep. 

The  closing  error  may  be  assumed  to  be  entirely  due  to  the 
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chaining  when  the  bearings  have  been  carefully  measured  with 
the  theodolite  and  the  bearing  of  the  first  line,  when  redetermined 
at  the  close  of  the  traverse,  is  found  to  agree  very  nearly  with 
its  trufe  or  assumed  bearing  at  the  beginning  of  the  traverse. 

Amount  of  Closing  Error  allowable  in  practice.* — For 

purposes  of  comparison  the  closing  error  is  taken  as  the  ratio  of 
the  length  of  the  line  joining  the  initial  and  final  points  of  the 
traverse  (as  plotted  or  computed  from  the  field  notes)  to  the 
length  of  the  whole  perimeter  of  the  traverse.  In  ordinary  open 
country  the  closing  error  should  not  exceed  i  in  300.  In  town 
work  the  closing  error  should  average  about  i  in  5,000.  For 
special  purposes  where  greater  accuracy  is  required,  as  in  tunnel 
work,  &c.,  the  precautions  in  measuring  the  lengths  and  angles 
described  in  Chapters  VII.  and  XII.  must  be  adopted. 

Compass  Traverse  Surveys. — A  traverse  survey  executed 
with  the  compass  only,  e.g.^  with  a  circumferentor  or  surveying 
compass  (Fig.  60),  or  with  Whitelaw's  theodolite  (Fig.  61),  is 
executed  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  those  already  de- 
scribed. The  essential  difference  is  that  the  bearing  of  each  line 
is  measured  from  the  magnetic  meridian,  and  angular  errors  are 
therefore  not  cumulative,  as  they  are  in  the  preceding  methods. 
A  long  traverse  hastily  executed  with  the  circumferentor  will 
therefore  be  in  general  more  accurate  than  the  same  traverse  if 
hastily  executed  with  the  theodolite,  and  indeed  the  speed  and 
accuracy  attainable  in  compass  surveys  is  remarkable  compared 
with  theodolite  surveys.  At  each  set  up  of  the  compass  the 
bearings  of  two  lines  may  be  taken,  the  line  in  front  and  the  line 
behind,  and  when  great  speed  is  necessary  it  is  usual  to  set  up 
the  compass  over  every  second  station  only.  To  guard  against 
local  attraction,  however,  the  compass  should  be  set  up  at  each 
station,  and  the  back  bearing  as  well  as  the  forward  bearing  of 
each  line  observed.  If  the  back  bearing  does  not  differ  by  180" 
from  the  forward  bearing  there  has  either  been  a  mistake  in  read- 
ing the  forward  bearing  or  else  there  is  some  local  attraction.  In 
the  latter  case  the  angles  between  the  lines  must  be  booked  in 
place  of  the  bearings,  until  the  correspondence  of  the  back  and 
forward  bearings  indicates  that  the  attraction  has  ceased.     The 

*  See  also  page  420. 
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angle  between  any  two  lines  will  be  correctly  indicated  by  the 
difference  of  the  bearings  in  spite  of  any  local  attraction,  as  both 
bearings  will  be  equally  affected  by  it.  Compass  surveys  have 
been  run  a  distance  of  20  miles,  coming  in  to  i  chain  ;  but 
when  any  great  accuracy  is  required  the  theodolite  should  be 
used. 

If  readings  are  taken  sometimes  from  one  end  of  the  needle 
and  sometimes  from  the  other  indiscriminately,  mistakes  are 
liable  to  occur.  To  prevent  this,  always  point  the  north  end  of 
the  compass  box  towards  the  object  whose  bearing  is  being  ob- 
served, and  always  read  the  north  end  of  the  needle.  This  is 
also  a  more  accurate  method  of  procedure. 

Variations  of  the  Compass :  Annual  Variation.— The 

magnetic  needle  does  not  point  to  true  north  but  to  magnetic 
north.  The  magnetic  north  is  not  a  fixed  point,  but  varies  with 
approximate  regularity  from  year  to  year.  The  angular  difference 
between  true  north  and  magnetic  north  is  termed  the  variation. 
The  maximum  variation  is  about  25*"  east  and  west  of  true  north. 
Near  Ix)ndon  in  the  year  1580  the  magnetic  variation  was  11*  15' 
E. ;  in  1657  the  variation  was  o;  in  1818  the  maximum  westerly 
variation  of  24"  38'  was  reached.  Since  then  the  variation  has 
steadily  decreased  to  18**  10'  in  1887.  The  average  annual  move- 
ment between  the  years  1580  and  1880  has  been  8 J  minutes.  At 
Edinburgh  the  variation  is  about  3**  greater  than  at  London.  At 
Dublin  the  variation  is  about  3"  50'  greater. 

The  magnetic  variation  thus  differs  at  each  different  place  and 
time,  and  can  only  be  correctly  determined  by  an  astronomical 
observation  for  true  north  by  one  of  the  methods  described  in 
Chapter  X.  An  approximate  value  of  the  magnetic  variation 
may  be  deduced  from  a  map  of  the  world  showing  the  lines  of 
equal  magnetic  variation  with  the  amounts  for  a  given  year.  By 
allowing  an  annual  difference  of  8J  minutes  since  the  date  of  the 
map  the  approximate  magnetic  variation  may  be  deduced.  Such 
a  map  may  be  found  in  "  Hints  to  Travellers,"  published  by  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society.  In  the  United  Kingdom  the  ap- 
proximate value  of  the  magnetic  variation  may  be  deduced  from 
the  map  prepared  by  Sir  F.  J.  Evans,  Hydrographer  to  the 
Admiralty.  This  map  will  be  found  in  Philosophical  Transactions^ 
vol.  162. 

H 
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Diurnal  Variation. — In  addition  to  the  regular  annual  varia- 
tion there  is  also  a  diurnal  variation  more  or  less  regular.  Near 
London  there  is  a  total  difference  of  magnetic  variation  of  10 
minutes  in  any  one  day.  About  8  a.m.  the  needle  is  at  its 
furthest  point  east,  and  about  i  p.m.  it  reaches  its  furthest  point 
west.  At  other  times  of  the  day  the  position  of  the  needle  varies 
between  these  points.  Aboijt  10  a.m.  the  needle  coincides  with 
the  mean  position  of  the  magnetic  meridian,  and  again  a  little 
before  7  p.m. 

The  diurnal  variation  may  amount  to  Y  at  places,  and  is 
always  at  least  several  minutes.  It  changes  continually  at  the 
rate  of  1  or  2  minutes  per  hour,  and  is  greater  in  summer  than  in 
winter.     The  cause  has  been  stated  to  be  the  influence  of  sunlight. 

The  magnetic  needle  is  liable  to  violent  and  irregular  dis- 
turbances which  in  extreme  cases  may  amount  to  1°  or  2*.  These 
magnetic  storms  appear  to  coincide  with  the  appearance  of  the 
aurora  borealis,  earthquakes,  and  volcanic  eruptions. 

Notices  of  magnetic  storms  are  given  by  the  Magnetic  De- 
partment at  Greenwich  Observatory  specially  for  the  benefit  of 
mine  surveyors. 

It  may  be  readily  imagined  from  the  above  that  compass  sur- 
veys are  not  as  a  rule  susceptible  of  very  great  accuracy.  The 
value  of  compass  work  lies,  however,  in  the  fact  that  errors  are  not 
cumulative,  each  error  being  confined  to  its  particular  line.  When 
the  lines  are  very  short,  an  error  of  even  10  minutes  in  bearing  is 
often  negligible  in  practice ;  10  minutes  on  a  length  of  i  chain  is 
about  2  in.,  which  on  a  small  scale  of  plotting  is  inappreciable. 

Dip  of  Magnetic  Needle. — In  the  northern  hemisphere 
the  needle  dips  to  the  north,  and  in  the  southern  hemisphere  to 
the  south.  It  is  adjusted  to  a  horizontal  position  by  the  instru- 
ment maker  weighting  one  end. 

Local  Attractions. — The  observer  should  be  careful  to  see 
that  there  is  nothing  about  the  person  which  may  attract  the 
needle.  Sometimes  a  steel  band  in  the  brim  of  a  felt  hat  or  steel 
buttons  have  given  trouble.  The  glass  cover  of  the  compass  may 
be  electrified  by  friction  and  attract  the  needle.  The  electricity 
may  be  discharged  by  touching  it  with  the  wet  finger.  Magni- 
fying glasses  with  guttapercha  frames  become  highly  electrified  by 
wiping  the  lens,  and  attract  the  needle.     They  should  be  of  brass 
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or  German  silver.  Nickel  has  magnetic  propertie3  and  attracts 
the  needle,  as  does  also  of  course  iron  and  steel.  In  towns  it  is 
practically  impossible  to  get  away  from  local  attraction,  such  as 
iron  pipes  in  the  ground,  lamp  posts,  railings,  &c.,  and  in  these 
situations  the  compass  should  not  be  used. 

Deposits  of  iron  or  other  magnetic  ore  in  the  ground  attract 
the  needle,  so  that  in  such  districts  compass  work  is  out  of  the 
question. 

Town  Surveys:  Example  of  Town  Survey. — Owing 
to  the  impossibility  of  dividing  the  area  to  be  surveyed  into 
triangles,  on  account  of  the  obstruction  presented  by  buildings, 
&c.,  a  traverse  is  usually  the  only  method  available  for  a  town 
survey.  Fig.  84,  Plate  VI.,  is  an  example  of  a  survey  of  part 
of  a  town.  As  a  rule  it  may  be  observed  that  the  traverse  lines 
should  be  as  long  as  possible,  and  laid  out  as  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  the  streets  as  may  be.  The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  fix 
these  lines.  This  is  done  by  selecting  the  stations  a,  b,  c,  &c.,  and 
driving  in  iron  nails  or  spikes  at  these  points,  the  station  being 
accurately  marked  on  the  nail  by  a  mark  made  with  a  steel  punch. 
Each  of  these  stations  should  be  fixed  by  measurements  taken  to 
the  corners  of  the  buildings  with  a  steel  tape.  By  means  of  these 
measurements  the  points  may  be  readily  found,  or  if  necessary 
relocated  in  the  event  of  the  nail  or  spike  being  knocked  out.  At 
least  three  measurements  should  be  taken  to  each  station,  two  to 
fix  its  position  and  one  to  check  it.  Thus  the  station  a  is  fixed 
by  the  measurements  Kk  and  a/,  and  checked  by  the  measurement 
Km,  Similarly  the  other  stations  b,  c,  d,  e,  f,  and  G  are  fixed  by 
the  measurements  to  the  corners  shown  in  Fig.  84.  Having  thus 
selected  the  lines,  they  are  next  chained,  and  the  offsets  to  the 
corners  of  the  streets,  bends,  and  angles  of  buildings,  &c.,  taken 
in  the  usual  manner.  The  bearings  of  the  lines  are  taken  as 
described  for  a  traverse  survey.  In  taking  the  offsets,  it  is  to  be 
noted  that  important  points,  such  as  the  corner  k,  are  to  be  sur- 
veyed by  a  triangle.  Thus  the  triangle  \kn  checked  by  the  tie 
line  ak  is  used  to  fix  the  corner  k.  An  offset  at  right  angles  is 
not  sufficiently  accurate  for  fixing  such  poi-nts,  especially  if  the 
street  be  at  all  a  wide  one.  At  the  points  a^  c,  e,  g  the  subsidiary 
lines  adj  cd,  ef^  and  gh  are  run  to  fix  the  side  streets  and  openings 
shown.      The  main  frontages  of  the  buildings  themselves  only 
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should  be  surveyed,  the  offsets  being  taken  to  them  and  not  to 
any  railing,  garden  wall,  &c.,  that  may  happen  to  be  in  front  of 
them.  This  part  of  the  work  having  been  completed,  it  should 
now  be  plotted.  In  order  to  survey  all  the  outlines  of  the  build- 
ings, gardens,  fences,  pavements,  street  gullies,  hydrants,  manholes, 
lamps,  &c.,  the  best  method  is  either  to  trace  the  work  already 
plotted  or  replot  it  on  sheets  about  i8  in.  square.  These  sheets 
are  then  mounted  on  a  small  light  board  or  inserted  in  a  sketching 
portfolio,  which  is  carried  outside,  and  the  details  filled  in  on  it, 
each  measurement  being  plotted  to  scale  as  taken.  If  preferred, 
the  details  may  be  sketched  in  by  hand,  and  the  measurements 
marked  on  the  sketch,  the  plotting  is  then  done  in  the  office,  but 
it  will  generally  be  found  that  owing  to  the  closeness  of  the  detail 
there  is  little  room  for  figures,  and  that  the  result  is  confused 
unless  the  measurements  are  plotted  outside  as  taken,  'i'he 
surveying  of  the  detail  of  a  town  is  very  tedious  and  laborious 
work.  It  may  be  done  through  the  day,  but  the  first  part  of  the 
work,  />.,  the  surveying  of  the  traverse  lines  and  the  main  outlines 
of  the  streets,  is  best  accomplished  during  the  night,  when  the 
traffic  is  susj)ended.  In  busy  thoroughfares  this  is  in  fact  the 
only  time  the  work  can  be  done.  It  is  best  accomplished  with 
the  aid  of  flaring  paraffin  lamps,  such  as  are  used  in  public  works 
and  tunnels,  the  verniers  being  read  with  a  candle  or  a  small  hand 
lamp.* 

Surveying  with  the  Box  Sextant— The  chief  use  of  the 
box  sextant  is  as  an  aid  to  a  chain  survey.  In  place  of  checking 
each  triangle  by  measuring  a  tie  line,  one  or  all  the  angles  may  be 
measured  with  the  box  sextant,  and  these  serve  as  checks  on  the 
triangles,  and  save  the  measurement  of  tie  lines.  The  use  of  the 
box  sextant  except  as  a  check  is  not  to  be  recommended,  although 
of  course  it  may  upon  occasion  be  used  to  take  all  the  angles  in 
place  of  a  theodolite.  For  the  reasons  already  stated  on  page  75 
the  use  of  the  box  sextant  is  limited  to  ground  which  is  practically 
level. 

Surveying  with  the  Prismatic  Compass. —This  in- 
strument is  most  convenient  for  making  a  rough  preliminary 
traverse.      The  traverse  is  conducted   in  the  same   manner  as 


See  also  back  sight  lamp,  Fig.  199,  Chopter  VII.,  page  301. 
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already  described,  the  bearings  being  of  course  all  measured 
from  magnetic  north  as  described  in  compass  traverse  surveys, 
page  102,  which  see.  The  bearing  of  each  line  being  taken  inde- 
pendently from  magnetic  north,  the  errors  are  not  cumulative, 
and  a  long  traverse  may  be  made  with  the  prismatic  with  very 
satisfactory  results.  The  jirismatic  compass  is  much  used  in  con- 
junction with  approximate  methods  and  instruments  for  measuring 
distances,  and  with  these  a  traveller  may  make  a  very  fair  traverse 
en  route  with  but  little  impediment  to  his  progress.  In  this  con- 
nection some  instruments  for  approximate  measurement  of  dis- 
tances may  now  be  described. 

Instruments  for  Approximate  Measurement  of  Dis- 
tances.— See  also  range  finders,  pages  78  and  79. 

By  a  2  ft.  Rule. — Distances  may  be  measured  approximately 
with  a  2  ft.  rule,  by  opening  the  rule  so  that  when  held  up  to  the 
eye     it     includes    a 

known  height  at  the  ^^  — |C 

extremity  of  the  line 
whose  length  is  re- 
quired.   For  instance,      'K'^/^M^^^^^^^ 

in  Fig.  85  let  the  dis-  pjg  85.— Measurement  of  Distance  by  2  ft.  Rule, 
tance  ab  be  required, 

and  let  bc  be  any  known  height  (bc  may  be  a  pole  or  ranging 
rod  of  known  length,  or  a  man  on  foot  or  on  horseback).  If 
now  the  foot-rule  is  held  to  the  eye  at  a,  Fig.  85,  and  opened 
until  it  includes  the  points  u  and  c,  we  have — 

ad     BC  .    ae  „^ 

—  =-—  or  ad=^  -  BC 

ae      bc  be 

and  as  <7^  is  1  ft.  we  have  distance  a^/=An  =  height  bc  divided 
by  width  bc  between  the  open  ends  of  the  foot-rule ;  bc  may  be 
measured  with  an  ordinary  10  scale  of  inches  divided  into  tenths. 
Thus  if  BC  is  50  ft.  =  600  in.,  and  bc=  i.io  in.,  then — 

AB  = =  545  ft. 

I.IO 

Perambulator. — This  is  shown  in  Fig.  86,  and  consists 
simply  of  a  wheel  with  a  handle  which  is  rolled  over  the  line  to 
be  measured,  and  the  number  of  revolutions  is  indicated  on  a 
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small  indicator  connected  by  gearing  to  the  axle.  The  indicator 
expresses  the  number  of  revolutions  in  feet,  and  thus  gives  the 
total  distance  on  inspection. 


Fig.  86. — Perambulator. 


Fig.  87. — Passometer. 


Pedometer  and  Passometer. — The  pedometer  records  the 

distance  walked  over,  while  the  passometer  records  the  number  of 
paces  walked.  Both  instruments  are  similar  in  construction  and 
use.  Fig.  87  shows  Stanley's  passometer.  This  passometer  will 
register  the  number  of  paces  up  to  25,000,  or  over  14  miles.  The 
passometer  should  be  fixed  to  the  centre  of  the  person.  If 
attached  to  one  leg,  it  will  only  count  half  the  number  of  paces. 
The  most  convenient  way  to  carry  it  is  hanging  from  a  waistcoat 
button-hole.  In  working  with  a  passometer,  the  distance  corre- 
sponding to  a  given  number  of  paces  should  be  ascertained  by 
walking  over  a  known  distance  and  a  "  scale  of  paces  "  constructed, 
by  which  the  plotting  may  be  done  directly  from  the  registered 
number  of  paces  as  given  by  the  passometer. 

Trocheameter. — This  is  an  appliance  for  counting  the 
number  of  revolutions  of  a  wheel.  By  fixing  it  to  the  axle  of  a 
carriage  or  other  vehicle,  the  total  distance  traversed  may  be  ascer- 
tained from  the  number  of  revolutions  and  the  known  circumfer- 
ence of  the  wheel. 

Example  of  Prismatic  Compass  and   Passometer 

Survey. — As  an  example  of  the  results  obtainable  with  prismatic 
compass  and  jxissometer,  a  closed  traverse  of  over  2  miles  in  length 
had  a  closing  error  of  25  paces.  Going  uphill  tends  to  shorten 
and  increase  the  number  of  steps  and  therefore  the  distance  as 
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measured  by  the  passometer,  and  as  the  horizontal  projection  of 
the  distance  is  less  than  the  actual  distance  on  the  slope,  steep 
slopes  up  thus  lead  to  error  when  working  with  the  passometer 
or  pedometer.  In  going  downhill  the  reverse  is  the  case,  as  the 
tendency  is  to  longer  steps,  and  the  distance  registered  by  the 
passometer  is  shorter,  and  therefore  approximates  more  to  the 
horizontal  projection.  In  the  instance  above  quoted,  the  route 
was  hilly  and  much  twisted,  some  of  the  lines  being  very  short,  and 
it  represents  therefore  about  the  maximum  error  to  be  expected.* 

Surveying  with  the  Pocket  Compass.— A  very  rough 

traverse  may  be  made  even  with  the  pocket  compass  on  occasion. 
The  bearings  are  judged  approximately  by  simply  holding  the 
compass  in  the  hand  so  that  the  needle  points  to  360%  and 
estimating  the  bearing  of  the  line  by  the  eye. 

Surveying  with  the  Plane  Table— The  principle  of  the 

method  of  using  the  plane  table  is  as  follows  : — 

I-,et  A,  B,  c,  D,  Fig.  88,  be  four  points  to  be  surveyed.     First 
a  distance  must  be  measured  as  a  base  line.     In  this  case  ab  is 
supposed  to  be  measured  as  a 
base,  and  the  distance  ab  is  laid 
down  on  the  paper  to  scale.   The 
plane  table  is  then  set  up  over 
the  point  a,   and   the   bevelled 
edge  of  the  alidade  or  sighting 
ruler  is  laid  along  the  line  ab. 
The  alidade  being  kept  in  this 
position,    the     table    is    turned 
horizontally  until  the  sights  are      Fig.  88.— Plane  Tabic  Surveying. 
directed  to  the  point  B.     It  is 

then  clamped  in  this  position  and  a  needle  is  fixed  in  the 
paper  at  the  point  a.  The  edge  of  the  rule  is  now  placed 
against  the  needle  at  the  point  a,  and  the  sights  are  directed  to  c, 
and  the  ray  ac'  is  drawn.  Then  the  sights  are  directed  to  d,  and 
a  ray  ait  is  drawn.  The  table  is  now  moved  to  the  point  b,  and 
the  rule  being  placed  with  its  edge  along  the  line  ab^  the  table  is 
turned  horizontally  until  the  sights  are  directed  back  along  the 
line  ba  to  the  point  a.     The  table  is  clamped  in  this  position,  and 

*  Gribble,  Preliminary  Survey. 
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the  needle  being  fixed  at  the  point  b  on  the  paper  and  the  edge 
of  the  rule  placed  against  it,  the  sights  are  directed  successively 
to  c  and  d,  and  the  rays  drawn  as  shown,  intersecting  the  rays  ad 
and  ad  in  the  points  c  and  d  respectively.  The  intersections  c 
and  d  obviously  give  the  positions  of  the  points  c  and  d. 

In  this  manner  any  number  of  points  may  be  taken,  and  every- 
thing visible  from  both  ends  of  the  line  ab  may  be  surveyed  with 
the  two  settings  of  the  table,  the  only  measurement  required  being 
that  of  the  base  line  ab.  The  survey  may  then  be  extended  in 
any  direction  by  intersecting  rays  from  any  pair  of  points  now 
fixed  on  the  paper. 

The  method  is  expeditious  and  simple,  the  work  is  cheaply 
executed,  and  the  trouble  often  experienced  in  plotting  from 
assistants'  badly-kept  field  books  is  avoided. 

The  following  problems  in  plane  tabling  will  be  useful : — 
I.   To  find  the  position  of  any  point  on  the  paper  ivhen  only  one 
ray  has  been  draivn  to  it.     Set  up  the  table  over  the  point,  and 

laying  the  edge  of  the  ruler 
along  that  ray,  sight  back  to 
the  station  from  which  the  ray 
was  drawn  and  clamp  the  table. 
Now  stick  a  needle  in  the 
paper  at  any  other  station 
already  fixed,  and  placing  the 
edge  of  the  ruler  against  it, 
sight  back  to  that  station  and 
draw  a  line  towards  you  along 
the  edge  of  the  ruler.  The 
intersection  of  this  line  with 
the  ray  first  drawn  will  give 
the  position  on  the  paper  of 
the  point  at  whicli  the  table  is  set  up.  As  a  check,  stick  in 
the  needle  at  some  other  station  already  fixed  on  the  paper, 
and  placing  the  edge  of  the  ruler  against  it,  sight  back  to  that 
station  and  draw  another  line  towards  you.  This  line  should 
intersect  the  same  point  already  found.  Thus  in  Fig.  89,  if  the 
two  points  A  and  B  have  been  fixed  on  the  paper  as  a,  ^, 
and  if  one  ray  only,  a,  d^  has  been  drawn  from  a  to  the  fourth 
station  x^  to  locate  this  station  on  the  paper  the  table  is  set  up 
at  a*,  and  the  ruler  being  placed  along  the  ray  ad^  the  table  is 
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turned  until  the  sights  are  directed  back  on  a  and  clamped  in 
that  position.  A  needle  is  then  fixed  in  the  paper  at  ^,  and  the 
edge  of  the  ruler  being  placed  against  it,  the  ruler  is  turned  until 
the  sights  are  directed  on  b.  The  line  bx  is  then  ruled,  inter- 
secting the  ray  ad  in  x,  which  is  the  position  of  the  fourth  station 
X  at  which  the  table  is  set  up.  As  a  check,  if  a  third  station  c 
has  been  fixed  as  c  on  the  paper  the  needle  is  now  fixed  at  c  and 
the  edge  of  the  ruler  placed  against  it  and  the  sights  directed  on  c. 
The  edge  of  the  ruler  should  then  intersect  the  same  point  x 
previously  found. 

2.  To  find  the  position  of  any  point  when  no  rays  have  been 
taken  to  it.  When  no  compass  bearings  have  been  taken,  this  can 
only  be  done  when  the  point  is  visible  from  three  stations  already 
fixed  on  the  paper.     The  quickest  method  is  to  set  up  the  table 


A*  A' 

Fig.  90.  Fig.  91. 
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at  the  point  whose  position  is  required  and  cover  it  with  a  piece 
of  tracing  paper  (see  Fig.  90).  From  any  point  x'  draw  the  rays 
xa\  xb\  odd  to  the  points  a,  b,  c.  Now  slide  the  tracing  paper  over 
the  table,  Fig.  91,  until  the  rays  x'al^  x'b\  odd  pass  through  the 
points  a,  ^,  c  already  plotted.  Prick  through  x\  which  is  then  the 
position  X  of  the  station  at  which  the  table  is  set  up.  This  method 
will  not  give  accurate  results  if  the  intermediate  point  b  is  more 
distant  than  a  or  c,  as  in  Fig.  92.  In  this  case  it  would  be  found 
that  the  point  x  might  lie  considerably  to  the  right  or  left  of  its 
true  position,  and  the  lines  x'd^  xb\  x'd  still  pass  through  the 
points  <7,  by  c.  Points  whose  relative  positions  are  as  shown 
in  Figs.  90  and  91  should  therefore  be  selected. 

If  compass  bearings  have  been  taken,  the  position  of  any  point 
on  the  paper  may  be  found  from  two  previously  determined  stations 
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only.  Thus  suppose  the  stations  a,  b  to  be  known,  as  a,  b  on  the 
paper,  Fig.  93.  The  table  being  set  up  at  x^  whose  position  on 
the  paper  is  required,  the  edge  of  the  trough  compass  is  placed 
along  the  line  representing  magnetic  north  already  drawn  at  station 
A,  and  the  table  turned  until  the  compass  needle  points  to  N. 
The  table  is  clamped  in  this  position,  and  a  needle  being  stuck 
into  the  paper  at  ^,  the  edge  of  the  ruler  is  placed  against  it,  and 
the  sights  directed  to  a  and  the  line  ax  drawn.  Similarly  the 
needle  is  stuck  in  the  paper  at  b  and  the  sights  directed  on  b. 
The  line  bx  being  drawn  to  intersect  ax  in  jc,  this  point  is  the 
required  position  on  the  paper  of  the  station  at  which  the  table  is 
set  up.  As  a  check,  if  a  third  station  c  has  already  been  fixed  on 
the  paper,  as  r,  then  the  edge  of  the  ruler  being  placed  at  r,  and 


Fig.  92. 
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Fig.  93. 


the  sight  directed  on  c,  the  edge  of  the  ruler  should  pass  through 
the  point  x  already  found. 

Photographic  Surveying. — The  theory  of  surveying  by 
means  of  photography  was  originated  in  1850  by  Colonel  Laussedat, 
and  has  since  been  largely  developed  in  Germany,  Austria,  and  Italy. 
The  method  has  been  much  used  also  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  The  principle  of  the  method  is  as  follows  : — If  a  photo- 
graph be  taken  from  a  point  whose  position  is  already  known,  the 
direction  of  the  axis  of  the  object  glass  and  the  focal  length  of 
the  lens  being  also  known,  and  the  line  of  the  horizon  being  marked 
on  the  picture,  then  the  picture  can  be  laid  down  on  a  sheet  of 
paper  on  which  it  is  desired  to  plot  the  survey,  and  will  give  the 
direction  from  the  point  of  observation  of  all  the  points  in  the 
picture  whose  position  is  required.  Two  photographs  of  the  same 
objects  taken  from  different  known  points  define  completely  the 
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Fig.  93 A. — The  Bridges- Lee  Photo-Theodolilc. 
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position  of  each  object,  and  also  enable  altitudes  to  be  calculated 
or  graphically  determined.  The  method  is  exactly  that  of  the 
plane  table,  the  difference  being  that  a  great  part  of  the  work 
which  with  the  plane  table  is  done  in  the  field,  by  the  photo- 
graphic method  is  done  in  the  office. 

In  order  to  use  a  photographic  camera  for  surveying,  it  must 
be  specially  fitted  with  the  means  of  marking  the  horizon  line  on 
each  picture  and  of  observing  horizontal  angles.  The  focal  length 
must  be  known  accurately  as  well  as  the  extent  of  the  field  of 
vision  exempt  from  distortion  and  other  optical  qualities.  A  good 
lens  specially  suited  for  the  work  is  indispensable,  and  the  camera 
should  be  of  the  fixed  focus  type.  The  elements  required  for 
determining  the  altitudes  above  the  horizontal  plane  of  vision  are 
the  perpendicular  distance  in  the  picture  of  the  image  of  the  point 
from  the  horizon  line,  and  the  distance  of  the  point  from  the 
observing  station.     The  latter  is  taken  from  the  plotted  survey. 

Fig.  93A  shows  a  special  theodolite  adapted  to  photographic 
surveying,  invented  by  Mr  J.  Bridges  Lee.  This  instrument  gives 
an  automatic  record  of  the  compass  bearing,  which  appears  on  the 
photograph,  as  does  also  a  tangent  scale,  whose  chief  use  is  to 
show  horizontal  angles  at  a  glance.  Fig.  93B  is  a  photograph  taken 
by  the  Bridges-Lee  photo-theodolite,  and  is  one  of  a  series  taken 
during  a  survey  of  Trafalgar  Square,  London.  The  compass  bear- 
ing and  tangent  scale  will  be  seen  at  the  top  of  the  photograph. 
The  horizontal  and  vertical  lines  which  mark  the  traces  of  the 
principal  horizontal  and  vertical  planes  will  also  be  noticed  in  the 
photograph. 

Advantages  of  the  Photographic  Method  of  Sur- 
veying.— By  means  of  the  photographic  survey  views  of  any 
area  a  more  complete  and  reliable  record  of  the  topographical 
features  of  the  ground  is  secured  than  can  be  obtained  by  any 
other  method.  Generally  half  an  hour  of  clear  weather  at  any 
station  is  sufficient  to  obtain  a  complete  set  of  views  from  that 
station.  Very  often  a  complete  set  of  photographic  survey  views 
may  be  obtained  at  out-of-the-way,  dangerous,  and  inaccessible 
stations  where  it  is  not  possible  to  remain  for  any  considerable 
length  of  time,  and  where  surveying  by  any  other  method  is  there- 
fore impracticable.  In  very  bad  and  unsettled  weather  by  taking 
advantage  of  short  spells  of  clear  weather  the  survey  may  be 
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accomplished  by  the  photographic  method  under  weather  con- 
ditions which  render  work  by  any  other  method  impossible. 
For  military  purposes,  in  a  hostile  country,  the  rapidity  and 
completeness  of  detail  of  the  photographic  method  is  especially 
valuable.  The  photographic  method  of  surveying  is  more  econo- 
mical than  any  other  method.  Mr  Deville  found  that  the  cost 
of  photographic  surveying  in  Canada  was  only  about  one-third 
of  the  cost  of  plane  table  surveying. 


Fig.  93B. — Photographic  Survey  of  Trafalgar"  Square. 

Field  Work-— Before  commencing  a  survey  any  available 
information  from  existing  maps  and  surveys  should  be  studied 
and  made  use  of  as  a  general  guide  to  laying  out  the  work.  If 
a  triangulation  of  the  country  to  be  surveyed  eJiists,  the  surveyor 
should  be  provided  with  a  plan  of  this,  with  the  triangulation 
points  accurately  shown ;  in  cases  where  there  is  no  triangulation, 
the  exact  pasitions  of  some  of  the  principal  points  in  the  area 
to  be  surveyed  must  be  determined  by  a  careful  triangulation. 
These  points  will  serve  for  the  basis  of  the  photographic  work. 
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and  in  many  cases  will  be  convenient  for  camera  stations,  while  by 
their  means  the  exact  position  of  the  other  camera  stations  may  be 
determined.  The  same  general  principles  in  selecting  stations 
are  to  he  observed  as  in  other  methods  of  surveying,  with  the 
addition  that  more  careful  account  is  to  be  taken  of  the  illumina- 
tion of  the  landscape  and  the  position  of  the  sun. 

The  object  aimed  at  in  all  cases  should  be  to  obtain  good 
clear  views  of  all  points  which  it  may  be  desirable  to  plot  on  the 
map  ultimately,  and  all  such  points  must  appear  in  views  taken 
from  two  stations  at  least,  and  in  such  directions  from  these 
stations  that  the  angle  between  the  directions  shall  be  neither 
too  acute  nor  too  obtuse. 

The  photographic  surveyor  should  accustom  himself  to  form- 
ing correct  mental  impressions  of  the  kind  of  intersections  which 
his  photographic  views  are  capable  of  yielding,  and  he  should 
remember  that  while  photographs  from  any  particular  pair  of 
stations  may  give  perfect  intersections  for  points  in  or  near  middle 
distance,  they  may  give  only  very  acute  intersections  for  distant 
points  or  very  obtuse  intersections  for  near  points.  Views  from 
any  given  pair  of  stations  will  give  good  intersections  for  plotting 
purposes  only  within  a  certain  definite  area,  and  the  surveyor 
should  shade  off  this  area  on  his  sketch  plan  in  the  field.  For  all 
points  outside  this  definite  shaded  area  views  from  other  stations 
will  be  required.  The  ]K>sitions  of  camera  stations  within  and 
around  the  area  to  be  surveyed  should  be  laid  out  in  a  general 
scheme  so  as  to  command  the  area  most  advantageously.  The 
exact  position  of  each  station  should  be  fixed  with  precision,  and 
it  is  better  to  have  views  from  an  excessive  number  of  stations 
rather  than  from  too  few  ;  but  on  the  whole  the  relative  positions 
of  the  stations  are  more  important  than  their  number. 

The  surveyor  must  remember  that  the  assistant  in  the  office 
cannot  plot  any  points  not  visible  in  the  photographs,  and  that 
he  cannot  obtain  good  intersections  from  views  which  would  not 
have  given  good  intersections  in  the  field.  The  assistant  in  the 
office  should  check  his  plotting  from  time  to  time  by  reference 
to  subsidiary  photographs  presenting  points  from  third  points 
of  view,  but  the  really  essential  matter  for  the  surveyor  in  the 
field  to  attend  to  is  to  make  certain  that  his  photographs  shall 
give  at  least  one  good  intersection  for  every  important  point  which 
may  possibly  require  to  be  plotted.     The  total  number  of  views 
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required  at  each  station  will  not  be  excessive,  and  will  depend 
greatly  on  the  angle  of  view  of  the  lens  employed  (/>.,  on  the 
ratio  of  the  focal  length  of  the  lens  to  the  size  of  the  plate),  but 
the  ultimate  value  of  the  finished  topographical  work  will  depend 
upon  the  good  judgment  of  the  surveyor  in  the  field  in  the  selec- 
tion of  his  stations.  In  taking  the  views  the  camera  is  levelled 
up  so  that  the  optical  axis  of  the  lens  is  truly  horizontal,  and  the 
picture  plane  truly  vertical. 

Office  Work. — The  work  consists,  first,  in  the  preparation 
of  the  photographs  from  the  undeveloped  plates  exposed  in  the 
field ;  and  second,  in  plotting  from  the  photographs  when  ready 
for  use.  The  plates  should  of  course  be  handled  only  by  a  com- 
petent photographer  who  can  be  depended  upon  to  develop  them 
to  the  best  advantage.  The  pictures  must  not  at  any  stage  be 
subjected  to  mechanical  strains  which  may  produce  distortion 
of  the  images.  The  negatives  or  prints  from  them  may  then 
be  handed  over  to  the  office  photographer  to  work  from.  It  is 
possible  to  plot  from  photographs  of  only  a  6  in.  focal  length, 
and  to  obtain  fairly  correct  maps  if  very  great  care  is  taken  in  the 
plotting ;  but  as  a  rule  it  is  not  convenient  to  plot  from  such  short- 
focus  pictures,  and  enlargements  of  the  photographs  are  generally 
used  for  the  plotting. 

A  short-focus  picture  does  not  yield  correct  impressions  to 
the  eye  looking  at  it  from  a  greater  distance  than  the  focal  dis- 
tance, and  may  therefore  tend  to  mislead,  and  if  35**  or  more  of 
angle  are  included  in  a  horizontal  distance  of  some  4  or  5  in. 
measured  along  the  picture,  it  is  evident  that  five  minute 
intervals  will  be  scarcely  appreciable.  Also  with  short-focus 
pictures  to  work  from,  the  traces  of  the  picture  planes  will 
almost  invariably  fall  within  the  area  being  plotted,  which  is 
generally  inconvenient  in  practice.  Suppose,  however,  that  a 
6  in.  focus  picture  is  enlarged  6  diameters ;  the  focal  length 
becomes  3  ft.,  the  picture  presents  a  much  more  natural  ap- 
pearance to  the  eye  at  a  moderate  distance,  and  one  minute 
intervals  are  more  easily  distinguished  than  five  minute  intervals 
were  in  the  6  in.  focus  picture,  while  the  traces  of  the  picture 
plane  will  generally  fall  beyond  the  part  of  the  map  being 
plotted. 
*    There  is  a  limit   to  the  amount  of  enlargement  which  is 
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practically  workable  and  convenient,  and  in  practice  an  en- 
largement of  the  photographs  to  a  focal  length  of  3  ft.  is  found 
most  suitable. 

All  pictures  used  for  plotting  should  be  enlarged  to  ap- 
proximately the  same  extent,  but  although  convenient,  this  is 
not  strictly  necessary,  provided  that  the  trace  of  the  picture 
plane  of  each  picture  is  drawn  in  its  proper  position  on  the 
plan,  the  exact  focal  length  of  each  enlargement  being  known. 
The  assistant  in  charge  of  the  plotting  should  first  critically 
examine  the  photographs  with  the  object  of  selecting  suitable 
pairs  of  pictures  and  a  sufficient  number  of  convenient  salient 
points  to  plot.  The  exact  positions  of  the  station  points  have 
been  already  plotted  on  the  plan,  and  every  precaution  should 
be  taken  to  secure  that  these  points  are  accurately  plotted,  as 
any  error  in  the  position  of  any  station  will  affect  nearly  all 
results  plotted  from  views  taken  at  that  station.  It  is  assumed 
that  from  the  photographs  at  hand  it  is  possible  to  select  a 
suitable  pair  (one  from  each  of  two  stations),  overlooking  ground 
common  to  the  two  photographs. 

The  pair  of  pictures  selected  are  placed  side  by  side  and 
fine  red  ink  dots  are  made  on  corresponding  points  in  the  two 
pictures,  and  a  number,  also  in  red  ink,  is  marked  alongside 
each  dot,  the  same  number  being  used  for  corresponding  dots 
in  both  pictures.  This  part  of  the  work  is  best  done  by  the 
person  who  originally  traversed  the  ground  and  exposed  the 
plates,  because  memory  may  help  him  in  the  identification  of 
points. 

Some  people  have  complained  of  difficulty  in  the  identifica- 
tion of  corresponding  points  in  photographs,  but  Deville  says, 
"  The  identification  of  points,  even  under  different  lighting,  does 
not  offer  any  serious  difficulties."  In  reality  it  is  generally  easier 
to  identify  the  same  point  on  two  photographs  from  different 
stations,  when  the  two  photographs  are  placed  side  by  side, 
than  it  would  be  to  identify  the  point  in  the  field  after  moving 
from  one  station  to  another. 

After  a  number  of  points  have  been  identified,  marked,  and 
numbered  on  the  photographs,  the  next  thing  is  to  lay  off  on  the 
plan,  from  the  station  point,  the  direction  of  the  optical  axis  of 
the  lens  for  the  photographic  view  selected.  In  Mr  Bridges  Lee*s 
photo-theodolite  the  magnetic  bearing  of  this  is  recorded  on  the 
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photograph.  In  other  instruments  not  fitted  with  this  automatic 
bearing  recorder,  the  bearing  is  read  on  the  divided  limb  of  the 
theodolite  in  the  usual  way  and  booked  in  the  field.  If  the 
magnetic  variation  at  the  station  is  known,  the  true  bearing  may 
be  deduced  from  the  compass  bearing,  or  if  there  is  any  point 
visible  in  the  picture  whose  true  bearing  is  known,  the  angle 
between  that  point  and  the  optical  axis  of  the  lens  can  be 
ascertained  by  the  aid  of  the  tangent  scale  of  horizontal  angles 
and  the  direction  of  the  optical  axis  of  the  lens  laid  off  from  it. 
Along  the  line  representing  the  direction  of  the  optical  axis  of 
the  lens  the  exact  focal  length  of  the  enlarged  photograph  is 
measured  off  from  the  station  point,  and  through  the  point  thus 
found  a  line  is  drawn  perpendicular  to  the  line  representing  the 
direction  of  the  optical  axis  of  the  lens.  This  last  line  is  the 
trace  of  the  picture  plane  of  the  selected  view  at  that  station. 
The  same  operations  are  performed  with  regard  to  the  other 
station  and  the  other  picture.  The  traces  of  the  picture  planes 
should  be  drawn  at  least  as  long  as  the  width  of  the  pictures. 

Next  take  two  narrow  paralle  strips  of  paper  as  long  as  the 
pictures  are  broad.  Rule  a  fine  line  across  the  middle  of  each 
strip,  and  taking  one  of  the  strips,  mark  off  along  one  edge  of  it 
the  exact  distance  of  each  numbered  dot  on  one  of  the  pictures 
right  and  left  of  the  middle  line,  noting  on  the  strip  the  corre- 
sponding number  alongside  the  distance  of  each  dot.  Having 
marked  off  on  the  strip  of  paper  the  respective  distances  of  all 
the  selected  numbered  and  dotted  points,  transfer  this  strip  of 
paper  to  the  plan,  so  that  the  edge  carrying  the  distances  of 
the  dots  coincides  exactly  with  the  trace  of  the  picture  plane, 
while  the  transverse  line  across  the  strip  is  exactly  in  line  with 
the  line  through  the  station  representing  the  direction  of  the 
optical  axis  of  the  lens.  This  strip  is  then  fixed  in  place,  and 
the  other  strip  is  treated  in  the  same  way  with  the  other  picture 
and  similarly  fixed  at  the  other  station. 

Both  strips  being  now  accurately  in  position  with  the  dis- 
tances of  the  numbered  dots  along  the  picture  traces,  the  next 
step  is  to  fix  two  small  pins  at  the  station  points.  Then  take 
two  long  fine  threads  of  silk,  make  a  loop  at  one  end  of  each 
thread,  and  slip  one  loop  over  each  of  the  pins  at  the  station 
points.  To  the  other  end  of  each  thread  fasten  a  piece  of 
elastic,  and  to  the  end  of  the  elastic  fix  a  paper-weight.     Now 
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shift  the  weights  on  the  drawing-table  (keeping  the  threads  always 
sufficiently  tight  to  mark  straight  lines)  until  the  threads  pass 
through  dotted  points  bearing  corresponding  numbers  on  the 
two  strips,  taking  care  that  the  thread  of  each  station  covers  the 
point  on  the  picture  line  appropriate  to  that  station.  The  inter- 
section of  the  two  threads  will  then  be  the  position  of  the  point 
on  the  plan.  The  threads  represent  rays  from  the  stations  corre- 
sponding to  the  rays  which  would  have  to  be  drawn  on  the  plan 
of  a  plane  table  survey.  They  do  not  require  to  be  drawn  on  the 
plan  of  the  photographic  survey,  because  the  plotter  is  working 
from  both  stations  at  the  same  time,  and  he  can  plot  the  inter- 
sections directly  without  incurring  any  risk  of  confusion  among 
a  number  of  rays.  All  the  selected  points  common  to  the  two 
pictures  can  in  this  way  be  plotted  in  an  incredibly  short  space 
of  time ;  and  as  each  point  is  plotted,  it  may  be  seen  whether 
the  intersection  is  a  good  one  or  not,  and  all  points  originally 
plotted  from  very  acute  or  very  obtuse  intersections  may  be  pencil 
marked  and  checked  and  if  necessary  altered  if  better  intersections 
are  found  for  them  from  other  stations.  This  process  may  be 
repeated  indefinitely  with  other  photographs  from  the  same  or 
other  stations,  and  outlines  between  the  plotted  points  may  be 
filled  in  as  the  work  proceeds. 

The  above  is  the  method  employed  in  Canada  and  else- 
where for  plotting  plans  by  the  graphic  method,  and  experience 
has  shown  that  with  reasonable  care  and  good  judgment  it 
gives  thoroughly  satisfactory  results.  It  will  be  seen  that  there 
is  nothing  difficult  or  complicated  about  plotting  by  this  method, 
and  no  special  knowledge  of  perspective  or  descriptive  geometry 
IS  necessary  to  apply  it. 

Levels. — The  altitude  of  any  point  may  be  determined 
after  the  survey  is  plotted,  and  for  this  purpose  the  vertical  angle 
subtended  by  the  point  at  the  camera  station  may  be  measured. 
Let  a  =  vertical  angle;  d^=  distance  of  point  from  camera  station, 
which  is  found  by  scaling  off  plotted  survey ;  /=  focal  length  of 
photograph  or  enlargement ;  h  =  vertical  height  of  image  of  point 
on  photograph  above  or  below  horizontal  line  drawn  across  centre 
of  photograph ;  then  for  the  required  altitude  h  we  have — 

H  =  fl^  or  H  =  d^  tan  a 
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In  reducing  the  levels  the  height  of  the  axis  of  the  instrument 
above  ground  or  peg  at  the  station  is  to  be  measured  and  added 
or  deducted  as  the  case  may  be. 

As  on  a  scale  of  200  ft.  to  i  in.  the  distances  cannot  be 
scaled  nearer  than  about  2  ft.,  the  levels  as  above  found  will  be 
within  from  i  to  2  ft.  of  the  truth,  the  error  being  proportional  to 
the  vertical  angle,  and  to  the  error  in  the  scaled  distance. 

Contours  by  Photographic  Surveying.— With  regard  to 

contours,  it  may  be  noted  that  every  horizontal  line  on  every 
picture  intersects  all  points  at  the  same  level  as  the  station 
points,  and  no  others.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  if  the 
positions  of  points  along  the  horizon  line  are  plotted,  a  contour 
line  can  be  drawn  at  once  by  joining  these  points.  It  is  evident 
that,  in  ordinary  course,  station  points  in  hilly  country  are  likely 
to  be  at  various  altitudes,  so  that  without  any  special  selection 
of  stations  for  contouring  purposes,  a  number  of  contour  lines 
can  be  obtained  from  photographs  taken  at  different  stations. 
If  special  contours  are  required,  the  surveyor  in  the  field  should 
select  some  stations  at  the  particular  levels  at  which  contours  are 
required. 

These  methods  are  the  simplest  and  the  best  for  obtaining 
plans  and  contours  from  photographs.  Subsidiary  methods  and 
instruments  may  also  be  employed  on  occasions,  such,  for 
example,  as  the  perspectograph  for  rapidly  tracing  a  rough 
outline  of  the  ground  plan  from  a  single  photograph  over- 
looking the  ground;  or  a  perspectometer,  for  quickly  sketch- 
ing in  the  outlines  of  lakes,  bays,  or  other  flat  surfaces;  or  a 
transparent  protractor,  for  the  direct  reading  of  angles  vertical 
or  horizontal.  Also  it  is  possible  on  occasion  to  plot  portions 
of  the  ground  plan  from  single  photographs  overlooking  the 
ground  from  a  comparatively  high  altitude,  by  using  vertical 
instead  of  horizontal  intersections  for  fixing  points ;  but  all  such 
methods  are  to  be  regarded  as  subsidiary  only,  and  as  a  rule, 
less  accurate,  although  sometimes  more  rapid,  than  the  ordinary 
methods  described.  Heights  are  best  obtained  by  computation 
from  the  observed  angular  altitudes  referred  to  horizon  lines 
whose  altitudes  are  known,  after  the  positions  of  the  points  on  a 
plan  have  been  definitely  fixed,  as  described  on  preceding  page. 

The  aiithor  is  indebted  to  Mr  J.  Bridges  Lee,  M.A.,  for 
information  on  photographic  surveying. 


^  I 
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Cost  of  Photographic  Sunreying:. — In  1888  photographic 
surveying  was  adopted  in  the  main  range  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
near  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway.*  The  total  area  surveyed  by 
this  method  up  lo  the  end  of  1892  was  2,025  sq.  miles.  The 
results  are  plotted  to  a  scale  of  i  to  20,000,  and  reduced  for 
publication  to  half  that  scale.  As  an  example  of  practice,  one 
of  the  published  sheets  represents  an  area  of  63  sq.  miles.  It 
was  surveyed  from  six  stations  inside  the  sheet  and  eleven 
stations  outside,  and  1,075  points  were  fixed  by  intersections 
from  thirty-five  photographs.  Thus  on  this  sheet  17  points 
per  square  mile  were  fixed.  The  cost  of  surveying  by  this  method 
was  about  £^\.  los.  per  square  mile,  or  ^d.  per  acre.t 

Plotting  the  Survey  :  Protractors-— A  protractor  is  essen- 
tially a  circle  or  a  semicircle  divided  into  degrees  and  more  or  less 


Kig.  94.— Protractor.  Fig.  95.— Protractor  with  Verniers. 

minute  subdivisions,  depending  on  the  size  of  the  protractor.  Fig. 
94  shows  an  ordinary  1 2  in.  brass  protractor  as  made  by  Stanley. 
These  may  also  be  had  of  vulcanite.  Fig.  95  shows  a  more  accurate 
protractor  having  a  tangent  or  slow  motion  screw  at  s  and  verniers 
at  V,  V.  The  points  are  pricked  off  with  the  pricking  needles  at 
Pi  and  Pj.  With  this  protractor  an  angle  may  be  protracted  to  i 
minute. 

In  plotting  an  angle  as  bac.  Fig.  96,  the  angle  should  never 
be  laid  off  with  a  small  protractor  and  the  line  produced  to  the 
required  length.  For  instance,  if  the  dotted  circle  represents  the 
protractor,  the  zero  or  360°  being  placed  at  b  on  the  line  ab  and 

*  Minutes  Proceedings  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  vo[.  cxxviit. 

t  A  complete  treatise  on  Photc^raphic  Survaying,  containing  232  pages 
and  many  iltusliations,  by  E.  Deville,  Surveyor-General  of  Public  Lands  for  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  is  published  by  the  Governmcnl  FrialJag  Bureau,  Ottawa, 
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Fig.  96. 
Plotling  an  Angle. 


N 


the  centre  of  the  protractor  at  a,  the  angle  bac  might   be  laid 

off  by  marking  the  ix)int  c  on  the  protractor  at   the  required 

angle,  and  then  producing  kc  to  c.     This 

would  be  a  most  inaccurate  way  of  pro- 
ceeding, and  should  never  be  done.     The  /     \^ 

position  of  c  as   found  by  producing  \c 

might    be    very    much    out.      When    a 

sufficiently  large  protractor  is  not  at  hand, 

the  length  of  the  perpendicular  b//  and  the 

hypotenuse  a^  should  be  calculated.     For 

instance,  b^=ab  tan  bag,  and  a//=ab  sec     ' 

bag.     By  the  intersection  of  arcs  described 

with  the   beam  compasses  from  a  and  b 

as  centres  the  point  d  is  found,  and  the 

line  Ad  drawn  at  the  required  angle  with 

AB.     The  length  of  the  line  ag  may  now  be  scaled  along  Ad 

and  the  point  g  thus  fixed.     Or  otherwise,  take  Ad  =  ab,  and 

calculate  the  chord  subtended  by  the  required  angle.     As  a  rule 

it  is  to  be  observed  that  producing 
a  line  with  a  straight-edge  leads  to 
inaccuracy. 

A  very  good  form  of  protractor 
is  that  shown  in  Fig.  97.  It  consists 
of  a  large  square  sheet  of  cardboard 
with  a  circle  cut  out  of  it.  The 
circle  may  be  of  large  diameter,  18 
in.  or  2  ft.  To  use  this  protractor 
it  is  laid  down  with  its  360°  and 
180**  divisions  coinciding  with  the 
meridian  line  drawn  through  a. 
Suppose  the  bearing  of  ab  is  250°. 
Take  a  parallel  ruler  and  set  its 
edge  to  250**  and  70°  on  the  pro- 
tractor. Now  roll  the  parallel  ruler 
until  its  edge  passes  through  a  and 
draw  the  line  ab.  As  a  check  roll 
the  ruler  back  again  and  see  if  its 
edge  still  coincides  with  250°  and 

70'  on  the  protractor.     In  this  way  all  the  bearings  ab,  bg,  gd,  de, 

EF  may  be  plotted  without  shifting  the  protractor.     The  protractor 
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Fig.  97. — Large  Protractor. 
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should  of  course  be  kept  down  with  weights.  Even  in  the  case 
of  a  large  survey  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  shift  the  protractor 
more  than  a  few  times.  To  do  this,  rule  a  line  to  represent  the 
meridian  through  the  last  station  plotted,  and  again  place  the  pro- 
tractor with  its  360**  and  i  So**  divisions  on  this  line  and  proceed  as 
before.  With  a  large  protractor  of  this  kind  most  of  the  lines  of 
a  survey  may  be  plotted  without  producing  lines  or  calculating  a/ 
and  A^,  Fig.  96,  as  would  be  necessary  with  a  small  protractor.  It 
is  divided  into  degrees,  half  and  quarter  degrees. 

Section  Paper. — This  is  paper  ruled  into  squares  of  i  in.  and 
yV  in.  by  faint  lines.  It  may  also  be  had  divided  to  various  other 
divisions  or  specially  to  order.  For  work  abroad  on  the  metric 
system  it  is  usually  divided  to  centimetres  and  millimetres.  For 
plotting  longitudinal  and  cross  sections  during  survey  it  is  very 
useful,  as  no  scaling  is  necessary. 

Computation  of  Areas :  Areas  of  Triangles. --The  usual 
method  of  computing  the  area  of  a  survey  is  to  divide  it  into  triangles 
and  scale  their  bases  and  perpendiculars  as  described  in  Chapter  I., 
page  52.  The  area  of  each  triangle  may,  however,  be  calculated 
by  the  formulae  given  on  page  81,  from  the  given  sides  and  angles, 
and  the  area  is  thus  obtained  from  the  figures  in  the  field  book 
only.  For  areas  adjacent  to  irregular  boundaries  see  pages  52, 
53,  Chapter  I.  See  also  planimeters  and  computing  scale,  pages 
53  to  56,  Chapter  I. 

Calculation  of  Area  of  Closed  Polygon  from  Lengths 

and  Bearings. — The  area  of  a  closed  polygon  or  closed  traverse 
survey,  the  lengths  and  bearings  of  whose  sides  are  known,  may 
be  calculated  as  follows  : — 

In  Fig.  98,  draw  a  line  representing  the  meridian  through  a, 
one  of  the  corners  of  the  polygon.  Calculate  the  perpendicular  dis- 
tances aa^  bb^  cCy  &c.,  from  the  middle  of  each  of  the  lines  ab,  bc, 
&c.,  to  the  meridian  line  through  a.  Let  these  distances  aa,  bb,  cc, 
&c.,  be  called  the  middle  distances.  Now  multiply  the  latitude  of 
each  line  by  its  middle  distance.  Add  together  all  the  products 
of  the  lines  whose  latitudes  are  northings,  and  similarly  add  to- 
gether all  the  products  of  the  lines  whose  latitudes  are  southings. 
Deduct  the  less  sum  from  the  greater,  and  the  result  will  be  the 
area  of  the  polygon.  The  middle  distance  of  ab  is  equal  to  half 
the  departure  of  the  line  ab.     The  middle  distance  of  bc  is  equal 
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to  half  the  sum  of  the  total  departures  of  the  lines  ab  and  bc  from 
Ns,  and  so  on  for  the  other  middle  distances. 

In  the  case  of  Fig.  98  we  have  area  =  lat  of  ab  x  oa,  -  lat.  of 
BC  X  bb^  -  lat.  of  CD  x  cc,  +  lat.  of  de  x  dd,  -  lat.  of  ef  x  ee,  +  lat.  of 
FA  y.ff.  The  plus  signs  are  applied  to  those  lines  whose  latitudes 
are  northings,  and  the  minus  signs  to  those  lines  whose  latitudes  are 
southings.     For  an  example  see  Traverse,  Chapter  XL,  page  419. 

As  the  boundaries  of  a  survey  are  usually  irregular  or  curved 
lines,  this  method  is  as  a  rule  not  of  much  use,  as  the  areas 
of  the  parts  adjacent  to  the  irregular  boundaries  have  to  be  taken 


Fig.  98. — Calculation  of  Area  of  Closed  Traverse  Survey. 

out  separately  by  planimeter  or  by  methods  given  on  pages  52,  53, 
Chapter  I.  When  the  boundaries  of  a  property  are  straight  lines, 
and  the  survey  lines  can  be  run  along  the  boundaries  themselves 
so  as  to  include  the  whole  area,  the  method  is,  however,  useful, 
especially  if  the  latitudes  and  departures  have  been  calculated  for 
adjusting  the  survey  and  plotting  it.  This  will  apply  to  surveys 
of  townships,  mining  areas  and  estates,  &c.,  in  countries  such  as 
Australia,  South  Africa,  United  States,  Canada,  &c.,  where  the 
boundaries  are  often  straight-lined  polygons  of  more  or  less 
regular  shape. 
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See  also  Chapter  I.  for  measures  of  length  and  area,  scales, 
computation  of  areas,  plotting,  copying,  enlarging  and  reducing 
plans,  &c.,  pages  49  to  59. 

To  Cut  Off  a  Given  Area  by  a  Straight  Line  Starting 
from  a  Given  Point  in  the  Boundary  of  a  Survey.— Having 

plotted  the  survey,  join  the  given  point  with  one  of  the  corners  of 
the  survey  so  that  the  nearest  approximation  to  the  desired  area 
is  cut  off.  Compute  the  length  and  bearing  of  this  line  and  the 
area  cut  off  by  it.  Take  the  difference  between  this  area  and  the 
area  required  to  be  cut  off,  and  the  remainder  is  the  area  to  be 
added  or  subtracted  in  the  form  of  a  triangle  of  which  we  are 
given  the  length  and  bearing  of  one  of  the  sides,  the  bearing  of 
another  side,  and  the  area.  That  is,  in  a  triangle  abc  we  are  given 
one  side  r,  one  angle  a  (the  difference  of  the  given  bearings),  and 
the  area  of  the  triangle  q.     The  area  of  the  triangle  being  \b€ 

sin  A,  which  is  equal  to  Q,  we  have  h  =  — r^.     Having  then  the 

c  sm  A 

two  sides  b  and  c  and  the  included  angle  a,  ihe  length  of  the 

other  side  a  and  the  other  angles  b  and  c  may  be  calculated. 

The  bearing  of  the  side  a  is  then  deduced  and  the  line  bc  run  ; 

the  length  b  of  the  side  ac  may  be  measured  as  a  check,  as  also 

the  length  a  of  the  line  bc  itself. 

To  Cut  Off  a  Given  Area  from  a  Survey  by  a  Straight 
Line  with  a  Given  Bearing. — Draw  a  line  with  the  given 
bearing  through  whichever  corner  will  give  the  nearest  approxima- 
tion to  the  area  required  to  be  cut  off.  Compute  the  length  of  this 
line  and  the  length  of  the  part  of  the  other  side  of  the  survey  cut 
off  by  it,  and  also  the  area  cut  off.  Take  the  difference  between 
this  area  and  the  area  required  to  be  cut  off,  which  difference  is 
the  area  to  be  added  or  subtracted  by  a  line  parallel  to  the  trial 
line.  This  area  will  be  a  trapezoid  whose  area,  length,  and  bearing 
of  one  of  the  parallel  sides  and  the  bearings  of  the  other  sides  are 
known.  From  these  the  lengths  of  the  other  sides  of  the  trapezoid 
may  be  computed.  Then  measure  one  of  the  end  lengths  and 
run  the  line,  measuring  the  length  of  the  line  and  the  other  end 
length  as  a  check. 


CHAPTER    III. 
LE  YELLING. 
Instruments :  Water  Level. — The  simplest  form  of  level 

is  the  water  level  (Fig.  99).  It  consists  of  a  tube  of  tin,  or  lead, 
copper,  &c.,  with  its  ends  bent 

up  at  right  angles.     In  each      E>e,^ 1 }  .. 

of  these  ends   is  inserted  a  r  =^ 

piece  of  glass  tube  or  a  glass  W 

phial.    The  whole  is  mounted  y'x^,  99.-Water  Level, 

on  a  steady  flexible  joint  to 

a  tripod  stand.  The  tube  being  filled  with  water  preferably 
coloured  red  or  blue,  and  the  instrument  set  up  in  any  position, 
the  surface  of  the  water  will  always  be  at  the  same  level  in  each 
of  the  glass  tubes  or  phials.  By  sighting  along  the  surface  of 
the  water  in  each  of  the  tubes,  therefore,  we  get  a  horizontal  line. 

Spirit  Level. — The  spirit  level  (Fig.  100)  consists  essentially 
of  a  curved  glass  tube  nearly  filled  with  ether,  but  with  a  bubble 

of  ether  vapour  left   within. 
I         This   bubble   will  always  fill 

the  highest  part  of  the  tube, 

and  therefore  by  its  movement 
indicate   any  change    in    the 
Fig.  100.— Spirit  Level.  position  of  the  tube.     If  the 

bubble,  by  raising  or  lowering 
one  end  of  the  tube,  is  brought  between  the  two  marks  a,  ^, 
which  are  equidistant  from  the  middle  or  highest  part  of  the 
tube,  or  in  case  the  bubble  may  have  expanded  under  the  in- 
fluence of  change  of  temperature,  so  that  it  extends  for  an  equal 
distance  on  each  side  of  the  marks  a^  by  then  if  the  tube  be  set 
in  a  block  the  under  side  of  which  ab  is  parallel  to  a  tangent  to 
the  centre  of  the  tube,  ab  will  be  horizontal.  Or  if  sights  CD  are 
fixed  parallel  to  this  tangent,  then  the  line  of  these  sights,  cd,  will 
be  horizontal.    The  tube  is  graduated  from  the  centre  towards  the 
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ends  by  divisions  etched  on  the  glass.  When  instead  of  the  sights 
c  and  D  the  tube  is  attached  to  a  telescope  so  as  to  be  parallel  to 
its  axis,  we  have  the  engineer's  spirit  level.  The  upper  surface  of 
the  tube  is  usually  an  arc  of  a  circle,  and  the  horizontal  line  is 
parallel  to  a  tangent  to  the  tube  at  its  middle  or  highest  point. 
In  Fig.  loo  the  curvature  of  the  tube  is  much  exaggerated. 

Radius  of  Curvature  of  Bubble  Tube.— The  radius  of 

curvature  of  the  tube  may  be  found  as  follows  : — In  Fig.  loi,  a 
staff  AB  being  held  at  b,  and  the  bubble  adjusted  to  a  horizontal 
position  fl/J  the  reading  on  the  staff  at /is  noted.     Next  the  bubble 


B 


Fig.  loi. 
To  find  Radius  of  Curvature  of  Bubble  Tube. 


Fig.  102. 
ScDsibility  of  Level. 


is  moved  through  the  arc  ab  by  raising  or  depressing  one  end,  and 

the  distance  ab=^s\^  noted  from  the  divisions  on  the  bubble  tube. 

The  reading  on  the  staff  at  g  is  now  noted,  and  the  difference  h 

of  the  readings  at  ^  and /found.     The  distance  af^d  being  also 

measured,  we  have,  as  the  triangles /z^  and  oab  are  approximately 

similar— 

rd 

s"  h 

,  sd 

whence  r=  -- 

0  being  the  centre  of  the  circle  of  which  the  bubble  tube  is  an  arc. 

For  example,  at  50  ft.  distance  the  difference  of  staff  readings 

was  0.04  ft.  and  the  bubble  was  moved  through  0.03  ft.     Then — 

0.03  X  50         ,  - 
r= — ^—5-  =37ift. 
0.04 
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Sensibility. — The  sensibility  of  a  spirit  level  is  estimated  by 
the  distance  through  which  the  bubble  moves  for  a  given  change 
of  inclination.  The  more  sensitive  the  level  the  greater  is  the  dis- 
tance through  which  the  bubble  moves  for  any  given  change  of 
inclination. 

In  Fig.  102,  let  s  =  length  of  arc  through  which  the  bubble  moves 

for  a  change  of  inclination  of  i" — 

r=  radius  of  curvature  of  bubble  tube. 
Then— 

s  I 


whole  circumference     360' 
s         i" 


or 


iirr     360" 


,  27rrx  1" 

whence  s  = 


360''        206265 

The  sensibility  is  therefore  directly  proportional  to  the  radius.  It 
is  also  equal  to  that  of  a  plumb-line  level  whose  plumb  line  is 
equal  in  length  to  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  spirit-level  tube. 
A  bubble  is  also  sensitive  in  proportion  to  its  length,  a  long 
bubble  being  more  accurate  than  a  short  one.  This  refers  to 
the  length  of  the  bubble  itself  apart  from  the  length  of  the  tube. 

Accurate  Measurement  of  Small  Vertical  Angles 
by  means  of  Bubble  Tube  of  Spirit  Level. — Small  angles 
may  be  measured  by  means  of  bubble  tube  readings  with  greater 
accuracy  than  by  any  other  method  known. 

Angular  Value  of  one  Division  of  Bubble  Tube* — To  find  the 
angular  value  of  one  division  of  the  bubble  tube,  proceed  as 
follows : — Measure  a  line  on  level  ground  300  to  500  ft.  long. 
Set  up  at  one  end  of  this  line  and  hold  the  staff  on  the  other  end. 
Bring  the  bubble  near  one  end  of  its  run  by  moving  the  instrument 
vertically  and  read  both  ends.  Also  read  the  staff.  Bring  the  bubble 
near  the  other  end  of  its  run  and  again  read  bubble  ends  and  staff. 
Repeat  this  a  great  many  times,  and  take  the  half  difference  of  the 
two  end  readings  each  time,  thus  getting  the  movement  of  the 
centre  of  the  bubble  from  the  centre  of  tube  for  each  reading. 
Take  the  average  of  these  results  for  each  end  of  tube.  These 
average  results  being  for  opposite  ends  of  the  tube,  their  sum  will 
give  the  average  movement  of  bubble.     Similarly  take  the  average 


See  also  pages  191,  194. 
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of  the  upper  readings  and  the  average  of  the  lower  readings  on 
the  staff,  and  the  difference  gives  the  average  movement  of  the 
colli  mation  line. 

Let  A  =  bubble  movement  in  divisions  of  scale  on  bubble  tube. 
„    s  =  movement  on  staff  in  feet. 
,,    L  =  length  of  base-line  in  feet. 
Then — 

Angular  value  of  i  division  of  bubble  tube  _         s 

in  seconds  ""  al  sin  T 

Log  sin  i"  =  4.6855749 

Measurement  of  Small  Angles  with  Bubble  Tube. — To  measure 
a  small  angle,  note  reading  of  two  ends  of  bubble  to  divisions 
and  tenths,  and  take  half  the  difference.  Move  the  bubble 
the  given  amount  and  note  both  ends  again,  and  take  half  the 
difference.  The  difference  of  these  two  amounts  in  divisions  of 
the  scale  of  the  bubble  tube  multiplied  by  the  angular  value  of  one 
division  of  the  bubble  tube  is  the  vertical  angle  through  which 

the  tube  was  moved.  The  bubble  tube  is 
supposed  to  be  graduated  from  the  centre 
towards  the  ends,  as  is  usually  the  case. 
Thus  the  half  difference  of  end  readings  is 
the  movement  of  the  centre  of  the  bubble 
from  the  middle  graduation. 

Circular  Spirit  Level  (Fig.   103).— 
pj7~^  The  upper  surface  of  this  level  is  spherical. 

Circular  Spirit  Level.    ^^  therefore  indicates  a  level  in  every  direction 

in  place  of  only  in  one  direction  as  the  pre- 
ceding. It  is  adjusted  in  the  same  way,  but  in  tivo  directions  at 
right  angles  to  each  other. 

Dumpy  Level. — The  most  common  form  of  engineer's  spirit 
level  is  the  dumpy  level,  invented  by  W.  Gravatt.  The  instrument 
as  made  by  Stanley  is  shown  in  Fig.  104.  It  consists  of  the  tele- 
scope ab  similar  to  the  telescope  of  the  theodolite  (see  page  60), 
having  the  diaphragm  at  c  carrying  the  cross  hairs  or  a  glass  with 
fine  lines  engraved  on  it.  The  spirit  level  de  is  attached  to  the 
top  of  the  telescope,  being  hinged  at  one  end  d  and  fixed  by  the 
capstan  adjusting  screws  at  e.  By  means  of  the  latter  the  end  of 
the  spirit  level  may  be  raised  or  depressed  until  it  is  parallel  to 
the  axis  and  collimation  line  of  the  telescope.     There  is  also  a 
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small  cross  level  at  /similarly  fixed  by  adjusting  screws,  by  means 
of  which  the  levelling  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  telescope 
may  be  effected.  Underneath  the  telescope  is  a  compass  for  taking 
magnetic  bearings,  read  by  the  prism  or  microscope  shown  at  g. 

The  vertical  axis  of  the  telescope  is  attached  by  amis  to  the 
three  levelling  screws  s,r,  which  rest  in  bearings  on  the  plate /which 
is  fixed  to  the  lop  of  the  legs  1,1,1. 

Fig.  105  shows  Cooke's  patent  reversible  level,  as  made  by 
Messrs  Cooke,  York.  The  peculiarity  of  this  instrument  is 
that  by  having  enlarged  collars   on   Che  telescope  at  a  and  ^ 


Fig.  104. — Duiiipy  Level. 

the  whole  telescope  may  be  withdrawn  lengthwise  and  replaced 
end  for  end,  or  it  may  be  completely  rotated  by  twisting  round  the 
telescope  tube  with  the  hand.  This  enables  the  adjustment  to  be 
made  more  easily  than  the  adjustment  of  the  ordinary  level,  and 
somewhat  after  the  manner  of  adjusting  the  Y  level.  It  may  be 
done  indoors,  but  the  instrument  may  also  be  adjusted  on  a  long 
base  outside,  in  the  usual  manner,  as  described  in  Chapter  IV. 

Fig.  106  shows  Cushing's  patent  reversible  ievei,  as  made  by 
Messrs  Cooke,  York.  This  instrument  is  the  invention  of  Mr 
Cushing,  Inspector  of  Instruments  to  the  India  Office.  The  eye- 
piece end  gf  the  telescope  at  a  carrying  with  it  the  diaphragm  is 
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made  interchangeable  with  the  object  glass  end  h.     These  pieces 
being  interchanged,  the  adjustment  of  the  instrument  is  Tacilitated. 

The  Y  Level— Fig.  107  shows  the  V  level,  as  made  by 
Troughton  &  Simms,  London.  In  this  instrument  the  telescope 
rests  in  clips  at  a  and  b  which  may  be  opened  by  taking  out  the  pins 
shown.     The  telescope  may  then  be  lifted  out  and  replaced  end 


Fig.  105.— Cooke's  I'ateni  Reversible  Level. 

for  end.  It  may  also  be  completely  rotated  on  its  axis  by  twisting 
it  round  with  the  hand.  The  object  of  this  is  to  test  the  adjustment 
or  the  readings  on  the  staff.  For  instance,  suppose  the  bearing 
of  the  telescope  in  the  clips  at  a  is  higher  than  the  bearing  at  b, 
or  that  the  spirit  level  is  not  parallel  to  the  coUimation  line.  If  the 
clips  are  opened  and  the  telescope  is  reversed  end  for  end  and 
again  directed  to  the  staff,  as  the  bearing  b  is  now  at  the  eye  end 
of  the  telescope  and  the  bearing  a  at  the  object  end,  the  error 
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will  be  reversed,  and  Ihe  mean  of  the  two  staff  readings  will 
be  the  correct  reading.  Similarly  if  the  telescope  is  twisted  half 
round  on  its  axis,  the  error  if  any  due  to  the  cross  hairs  not  being 
in  the  axis  of  the  telescope  will  be  reversed  and  the  mean  of  the 
two  readings  will  be  correct. 

Levels  are  made  with  either  three  or  four  levelling  screws. 


Fig.  106. — Cushirg's  Patent  Reversible  LctcI. 

Three  screws  are  better  than  four,  as  four  screws  will  jam  if 
screwed  up  very  far.  Four  screws  also  require  the  use  of  both 
hands. 

Levelling  Staff.^Fig.  108  shows  Cooke's  ordinary  Sop- 
with  telescopic  levelling  staff  divided  into  feet  and  yj^j  parts  of 
a  foot.  Fig.  109  shows  the  same  staff  graduated  to  feet  and  ,5 
parts  of  a  foot  only.     Fig.  no  is  another  staff  of  the  same  kind 
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divided  by  figures  and  dots  only.     Fig, 
divided  to  metres  and  half  centimetres. 


is  a  metric  slalT 


Fig.  107.— V  Level. 
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FiR.  110.  Fig.  108. 

Levelling  Slaves. 

The  Stair  is  usually  1 4  or  1 6  ft.  lung,  and  i 


Fig.  109. 


pieces,  the  two  upper  pieces  fitting  tclescopically  into  the  lower 
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piece  so  that  it  may  be  conveniently  carried  when  not  in  use. 
The  figures  indicating  the  feet  or  metres  are  usually  painted  red 
and  the  others  black. 

Levelling  with  the  Spirit  Level :  Detached  Levels.— 

The  simplest  case  of  levelling  is  finding  the  difference  of  level 
between  two  points  so  situated  that  the  level  may  be  set  up 
somewhere  between  them  and  both  points  sighted  on.  Suppose 
the  difference  of  level  between  two  points  a  and  b,  Fig.  112,  is 
required.  The  method  of  procedure  is  as  follows  : — Set  up  the 
level  at  c  anywhere  between  a  and  b.  Now  turn  the  telescope  so 
that  it  is  parallel  to  one  pair  of  screws,  and  by  means  of  them 
adjust  the  telescope  so  that  the  bubble  is  in  the  centre  of  its  run. 
Now  turn  the  telescope  through  90**  so  that  .it  lies  over  the  third 
screw,  or  in  the  four-screw  instrument,  over  the  other  pair  of  screws, 
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Fig.  112.  — Difference  of  Level  between  Two  Points. 


and  again  level  the  bubble.  Repeat  these  operations  until  the 
bubble  remains  in  the  centre  of  its  run  in  every  position  of  the 
telescope.  The  instrument  is  now  said  to  be  **  levelled  up."  Now 
having  directed  the  chainman  to  hold  the  staff  at  a,  the  telescope 
is  directed  on  to  the  staff,  focussed,  and  the  reading  booked,  care 
being  taken  to  see  that  the  bubble  remained  in  the  centre  of  its 
run  while  the  reading  w^as  being  taken.  The  chainman  is  then 
directed  to  hold  the  staff  at  b,  and  the  telescope  is  directed  on  to 
the  staff  there  and  the  reading  booked.  Suppose  the  reading  ka 
at  a  is  3.24  ft.,  and  the  reading  b^  at  b  is  0.78  ft.  Then  the 
coUimation  line  ab  being  horizontal  and  the  horizontal  line  bb' 
being  drawn  through  the  point  b,  it  follows  that  the  difference  of 
level  ab'.  Fig.  112,  is  equal  to  the  staff  reading  ka  less  the  staff 
reading  b^,  or  3.24  -  0.78  =  2.46  ft,  or  the  point  b  is  2.46  ft.  higher 
than  the  point  a. 
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Fig.  113. — Continued  Series  of  Levels. 


Continued  Series  of  Levels.— To  take  the  next  case, 

suppose  the  difference  of  level  between  two  points  a  and  n, 
Fig.  113,  is  required,  and  that  owing  either  to  the  configuration 
of  the  ground  or  to  the  distance  between  a  and  b  it  is  impossible 

to   see    the   staff  at    both 
these  points  from  any  one 
intermediate  position.     Set 
up  the  level  at  c  and  level 
it  up.      Suppose  the  staff 
reading  at  a  is  4. 1 5.    Book 
this,  and  then   direct   the 
chainman  to  hold  the  staff 
at  E,  which  point  should  be 
as  high  up  as  it  is  possible 
to  see.      A   little  practice 
will   soon   enable    the   ob- 
server to  select    the  point 
c  where  to  set  up  the  instrument  so  that  it  will  be  about  half- 
rvay  between  a  and  the  highest  visible  point  e.      In   holding 
the  staff  at  e,  a  well-defined  point,  such  as  a  stone  firmly  im- 
bedded in  the  ground,  should  be  selected  by  the  chainman  to 
hold  the  staff  on,  otherwise  the  foot  of  the  staff  may  be  shifted 
during  the  observation   and  while   moving  the  instrument  from 
c  to  D.      Having  directed   the   telescope  to  e,  and  booked  the 
reading,   which  is  say  0.23,  the  staff  is  simply  turned  round  so 
as  to  face  the  point  d,  and  the  level  is  carried  to  that  point  and 
set  up  there.     The  reading  on  the  staff  still  held  on  the  same 
point  E  is  now  taken,  say  it  is  3.57.     The  staff  is  then  moved  to  f 
and  the  reading  there  taken,  say  2.98.     In  this  case  again  a  firm 
point,  such  as  a  stone,  to  hold  the  staff  on,  is  selected  by  the 
chainman  at  f.     The  level  is  now  moved  to  G  and  set  up  there, 
and  the  staff  still  held  at  f   is  read,   say  the   reading  is  0.02. 
Lastly,   the  chainman  holds  the  staff  on   the   point  b  and  the 
reading  there  is  taken,   say   4.06,  which  concludes   the   opera- 
tion.    Now  the  reading  at  a  being  4.15  and  that  at  e  0.23,  it 
follows,  as  already  explained  for  Fig.   112,   that  the  point  e  is 
4.15-0.23  =  3.92  ft.  higher  than  a.     Similarly  the  reading  at  e 
being  3.57  and   that  at  f  2.98,   it   follows  that   the   point  f  is 
3-57  ~  2.98  =  0.59  ft.  higher  than    e;  and  again  the  readings  at 
F  and  B  being  0.02  and  4.06,  the  point  b  is  therefore  4.06  -  0.02 
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=  4.04  ft.  lower  than  f.  We  have  now  a  rise  of  3.92  from  a 
to  E,  and  a  rise  of  0.59  from  e  to  f,  and  therefore  a  total  rise 
of  3.92  +  0.59  =  4.51  ft.,  from  A  to  F.  Deducting  from  this  the 
fall  from  f  to  b,  which  is  4.04,  we  find  that  the  point  b  is 
4.51  -4.04  =  0.47  ft.  higher  than  a. 

When  levelling  in  this  way  between  any  two  points  the  sights 
ca»  de,  and  gf  are  called  back  sights^  and  the  sights  ce,  df,  and  gb 
are  called  fore  sights. 

The  points  e  and  f  on  which  the  staff  is  held  while  the  level 
is  moved  forward,  and  to  which  both  a  fore  sight  and  a  back  sight 
are  taken,  are  called  ^^  change  points ^ 

Field  Book:  "  Rise  and  Fall "  System.— The  usual  form 

of  level  book  for  booking  the  levels  is  as  follows  : — 
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The  first  column  contains  the  back  sights,  the  second  the  inter- 
mediate .sights,  the  third  the  fore  sights,  the  fourth  the  rises,  the 
fifth  the  falls,  the  sixth  the  reduced  levels,  and  the  other  page  of 
the  book  is  reserved  for  the  distances  (column  7)  and  remarks. 

The  use  of  the  second  column  for  intermediates  and  the  sixth 
column  for  reduced  levels  will  be  explained  after. 

Booking  the  Levels. — The  method  of  booking  the  levels 
shown  in  Fig.  113  is  as  follows  : — The  first  sight  of  4.15  on  a  is  a 
back  sight,  and  is  entered  in  the  back  sight  column  as  shown,  and 
is  described  as  a  on  the  same  line  in  the  space  for  remarks.  The 
next  sight  on  e  is  a  fore  sight,  and  as  this  is  to  a  new  point,  the 
reading  on  E,  viz.,  0.23,  is  entered  on  the  next  line  below  and  is 
described  as  e  in  the  space  for  remarks.     The  next  sight  being  a 
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back  sight  to  the  same  point  e,  is  entered  on  the  same  line  in  the 
back  sight  column,  viz.,  3.57.  Similarly  the  next  sight  being  a 
fore  sight  to  a  neiv  point  f,  it  is  entered  in  the  fore  sight  column  on 
the  next  line,  viz.,  2.98,  and  is  described  as  f  in  the  remarks  space. 
The  back  sight  0.02  to  the  same  point  is  entered  on  the  same  line. 
The  last  sight  being  to  the  new  point  b,  and  being  a  fore  sight,  it 
is  entered  on  the  next  line  in  the  fore  sight  column,  viz.,  4.06,  and 
is  described  in  the  remarks  as  b.  It  may  be  noted  that  the  last 
sight  of  a  series  of  levels  is  ahvays  afore  sight. 

Reducing  the  Levels. — It  is  now  to  be  observed  that 
whenever  the  fore  sight  is  less  than  the  back  sight,  the  difference 
of  level  between  the  two  points  is  a  rise^  and  vice  versa.  Thus  we 
see  that  the  fore  sight  on  e,  viz.,  0.23,  is  less  than  the  back  sight  on 
A,  and  the  difference  of  level  between  a  and  e  is  therefore  4.15  - 
o»23,  or  3.92  rise,  which  is  entered  in  the  rise  column  as  shown. 
Similarly  the  fore  sight  to  f  being  less  than  the  back  sight  to  e, 
the  result  is  3-57-2.98  =  0.59  rise,  or  0.59  rise  from  e  to  f, 
which  is  also  entered  in  the  rise  column  as  shown.  Again,  the 
fore  sight  on  b  being  greater  than  the  back  sight  on  f,  we  get 
4.06  -  0.02  =  4.04  fall^  or  4.04  fall  from  f  to  d,  which  is  entered 
in  the  fall  column  as  shown. 

The  total  difference  of  level  between  a  and  b  is  now  the 
difference  of  the  sums  of  the  rises  and  falls  in  columns  4  and  5,  or 
4.51  -4.04  =  0.47,  and  as  the  sum  of  the  rises  is  the  greater,  the 
result  is  a  rise  of  0.47,  i>.,  there  is  a  rise  of  0.47  from  a  to  b. 

Check  on  Reducing  the  Levels.— Obviously  the  same 

result  will  be  arrived  at  by  adding  up  all  the  back  sights  and 
all  the  fore  sights  in  columns  i  and  3.  When  the  sum  of  the 
fore  sights  is  less  than  the  sum  of  the  back  sights,  the  result  is  a 
rise,  and  vice  versa.  In  this  case  we  have  sum  of  fore  sights  = 
7.27,  and  sum  of  back  sights  =7.74.  The  difference  of  level  is 
therefore  7.74-7.27=0.47  rise  as  before.  This  is  a  valuable 
check  on  reducing  levels,  and  should  never  be  neglected. 

Datum. — In  all  levelling  operations  of  any  importance  it  is 
necessary  to  work  to  a  fixed  "  datum,"  /.f.,  to  find  the  heights  of 
the  various  points  above  a  certain  fixed  plane  which  is  called  the 
"datum."  The  datum  adopted  for  the  levels  of  the  Ordnance 
Survey  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  mean  sea-level  at  Liverpool. 
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Bench  Marks. — A  bench  mark  is  a  mark  on  a  building  or 
wall  or  other  prominent  object,  the  level  of  which  mark  above  a 
certain  datum  is  known.  The  Ordnance  bench 
marks  are  distributed  at  numerous  points  all  over 
the  country,  and  are  marked  by  an  arrow  (Fig. 
114)  cut  into  the  stone  of  the  various  buildings, 
walls,  &c.  The  positions  of  these  bench  marks 
and  their  heights  above  Ordnance  datum  are  ^'S-  "^* 
marked  on  the  Ordnance  maps,  and  they  may  be  Bench  Mark, 
readily  found  by  consulting  the  maps.  In  some 
instances,  when  bench  marks  were  marked  on  a  stone  in  a  fence- 
wall,  or  other  building,  cases  have  occurred  where  part  of  this 
wall  or  building  has  been  taken  down  and  rebuilt  and  the  stone 
with  the  bench  mark  cut  on  it  has  been  built  in  the  wall  again  at 
a  considerably  different  level  from  its  original  position.  Even  a 
bench  mark  on  a  milestone  has  been  known  to  be  considerably 
displaced  from  its  original  position.  The  surveyor  should  always, 
therefore,  where  possible,  avoid  selecting  a  bench  mark  on  a 
building  of  a  temporary  nature.  In  countries  where  there  is  no 
reliable  survey  or  levels  the  surveyor  must  fix  his  own  datum 
and  bench  marks,  either  by  starting  from  approximate  mean  sea- 
level  or  by  assuming  a  datum  and  working  to  it  throughout. 

Reduced  Levels. — Having  now  explained  the  meaning  of 
a  datum,  the  use  of  column  6,  page  137,  may  be  shown.  For 
instance,  suppose  the  height  of  the  point  a,  Fig.  113,  above 
Ordnance  datum,  or  any  other  selected  datum,  to  be  known,  we 
use  column  6  to  find  the  heights  of  the  other  points  e,  f,  and  b 
above  this  datum.  Suppose  that  the  point  a  is  known  to  be 
143.52  ft.  above  a  certain  datum.  This  is  called  the  reduced 
level  of  the  point  a,  and  is  entered  opposite  the  back  sight  of  a  in 
column  6,  as  shown  on  page  137.  On  referring  to  the  rise  and 
fall  columns  we  see  that  e  is  3.92  ft.  above  a.  To  get  the  reduced 
level  of  E,  therefore,  we  add  3.92  to  the  reduced  level  of  a,  viz., 
143.52  -I-  3.92  =  147.44,  which  is  entered  in  column  6  as  the  reduced 
level  of  E.  Similarly  the  reduced  level  of  f  is  147.44-^0.59  = 
148.03,  while  B  being  4.04  ft.  lower  than  f,  its  reduced  level 
is  148.03-4.04  =  143.99.  Obviously,  when  all  the  levels  are 
reduced,  the  difference  of  level  between  any  two  points  is  equal 
to  the  difference  of  their  reduced   levels.      For  instance,  the 
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difference  of  level  between  a  and  b  is  143.99- 143.52  =  0.47,  as 
previously  found. 

Plotting  the  Levels:  Long^itudinal  Section. --If  the 

distances  of  the  points  from  each  other,  a'e',  e'f',  and  f'b',  Fig.  113, 
have  been  measured  and  entered  in  the  distance  column,  in  order 
to  plot  the  levels  between  a  and  b  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  draw 
a  line  to  represent  the  datum,  and  on  it  lay  off  the  distances  a'e', 
e'f',  f'b'.  By  erecting  perpendiculars  a'a,  e'e,  &c.,  at  these  points, 
and  making  them  equal  to  the  reduced  levels  143.52,  147.44, 
148.03,  and  143.99,  the  points  a,  e,  f,  b  are  found ;  and  on  joining 
these  points,  we  get  the  "  longitudinal  section "  aefb  of  the 
ground  between  a  and  b,  as  shown  in  Fig.  113.  In  cases  where 
the  perpendiculars  a'a,  e'e,  &c.,  are  inconveniently  long,  the 
datum  line  a'b'  is  taken  as  a  certain  amount  abaue  the  datum  of 
the  levels.  Suppose  the  datum  a'b'  is  assumed  to  be  100  ft. 
above  the  datum  of  the  levels,  the  perpendiculars  a'a,  e'e,  &c., 
will  then  be  plotted  equal  to  43.52,  47.44,  &c.,  instead  of  equal 
to  143.52,  147.44,  &c.  The  assumed  level  of  the  datum  line  a'b' 
is  to  be  noted  along  the  line  a'b'  thus:  Datum  =  100.00,  or  as 
the  case  may  be. 

Reading^  near  Top  of  StafT.— When  the  line  of  sight  or 
collimation  line  cuts  the  staff  near  the  top,  so  that  the  staff  read- 
ing is  large,  care  should  be 
taken  to  have  the  staff  held 
perfectly  vertical,  otherwise 
the  reading  may  be  consider- 
ably out.  Thus  in  Fig.  115, 
if  ab  is  the  collimation  line, 
and  the  staff  be  held  verti- 
cally, the  reading  is  bd.  If, 
however,  the  staff  be  held  off 
the  plumb  as  do,  the  reading 
is  DC,  and  as  dc  is  greater  than 
DB  in  the  ratio  of  the  hypotenuse  of  a  right-angled  triangle  to  its 
longest  side,  the  error  may  amount  to  several  hundredths  of  a 
foot,  1.^.,  two  or  three  figures  in  the  second  place  of  decimals. 
This  error  may  be  avoided  by  causing  the  chainman  to  slowly 
"wave  the  staff"  from  the  position  do  to  the  position  de  on 


Fig.  115.  —Readings  near  Top  of  Staff. 
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each  side  of  the  vertical  until  the  smallest  reading  db  has  been 
observed. 

Field  Book :  "  CoUimation  "  or  "  Height  of  Instru- 
ment" Method. — The  system  of  booking  and  reducing  the 
levels  already  described  is  called  the  rise  and  fall  system,  and  is 
somewhat  more  laborious  than  the  colli mation  or  height  of  in- 
strument method  which  will  now  be  described.  Taking  the 
same  example  as  shown  in  Fig.  113  and  already  described,  the 
level  book  under  the  collimation  method  is  kept  as  under : — 
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Here  it  will  be  noticed  that  in  place  of  the  rise  and  fall  columns 
we  have  one  column  marked  "  Height  of  Instrument."  Referring 
to  Fig.  113,  we  notice  that  if  the  reduced  level  of  the  point  a  is 
143.52  ft.  and  the  back  sight  on  a  is  4.15,  the  reduced  level  of 
the  collimation  line  of  the  instrument  at  c  is  143.52  +  4.15  = 
147.67,  or  in  other  words,  the  height  of  the  axis  of  the  instrument 
or  the  height  of  the  collimation  line,  usually  called  height  of 
instrument,  is  147.67.  This  is  entered  in  the  height  of  instru- 
ment column.  To  get  the  reduced  level  of  the  point  e,  the  staff 
reading  on  e  being  0.23,  it  is  obvious  from  Fig.  113  that  E  is 
0.23  below  the  axis  of  the  instrument,  and  we  get  147.67  -0.23  = 
147.44  for  the  reduced  level  of  e.  Again,  the  height  of  instru- 
ment when  placed  at  d  =  reduced  level  of  e  +  back  sight  on  e 
=  147.44  +  3.57  =  151.01.  Again,  deducting  the  foresight  on  F 
from  this  height  of  instrument  we  get  151. 01  -2.98  =  148.03  as 
the  reduced  level  of  f.  Similarly  for  the  new  height  of  instru- 
ment at  owe  have  148.03  +  0.02=148.05,  and  for  the  reduced 
level  of  B  we  get  148.05  -  4.06  =  143.99. 

On  examining  this  process  it  will  be  seen  that  it  simply  con- 
sists in  adding  all  the  back  sights  to  the  reduced  levels  of  the 
points  on  which  they  are  taken  to  get  the  heights  of  instrument, 
and  subtracting  each  fore  sight  from  the  previous  height  of  instru- 
ment to  get  the  reduced  levels  of  the  points  to  which  the  fore 
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sights  are  taken.     We  have  therefore  the  simple  rule,  "  Add  the 
back  sights  and  subtract  the  fore  sights." 

Intermediate  Sights. —  As  regards  intermediate  sights, 
suppose  now  there  is  an  eminence  at  h  and  a  depression  at  k, 
the  levels  of  which  arc  also  required  (Fig.  113).  The  intermediate 
sights  are  to  be  booked  on  their  proper  lines  in  the  intermediate 
column,  and  are  to  be  treated  exactly  like  fore  sights.  By  the 
rise  and  fall  method,  supposing  the  staff  reading  at  h  to  be  1. 16, 
and  the  reading  at  k  to  be  6.23,  the  level  book  will  be  as  under: — 
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Having  reduced  the  levels  as  far  as  the  point  e,  the  back  sight 
on  E  l>eing  3.57  and  the  intermediate  sight  on  the  intermediate 
point  H  being  1.16,  we  see  that  h  is  higher  than  e  by  3.57  -  1. 16 
=  2.41  rise,  which  is  entered  in  the  rise  column  and  added  to 
147.44  to  get  the  reduced  level  of  h,  />.,  147.44  +  2,41  =  149.85. 
Again,  the  reading  on  the  intermediate  point  h  being  1.16,  and 
the  fore  sight  on  f  being  2.98,  we  see  that  f  is  lower  than  h  by 
2.98-1.16=1.82  fall,  which  is  entered  in  the  fall  column  and 
deducted  from  149.85,  giving  148.03  as  the  reduced  level  of  f. 
Proceeding  in  this  way,  we  get  the  reduced  level  of  the  inter- 
mediate point  K  =  141.82,  and  the  reduced  level  of  b=  143.99  as 
before. 

By  the  collimation  or  height  of  instrument  method  the  level 
book  would  be  as  under  : — 
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In  this  case  we  simply  have  to  deduct  each  intermediate  from 
the  previous  height  of  instrument  to  get  the  reduced  level,  in  the 
same  way  as  we  deduct  each  fore  sight.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
there  is  no  new  height  of  instrument  opposite  the  intermediate 
sights,  the  intermediate  and  the  next  following  fore  sight  being 
both  deducted  from  the  same  height  of  instrument.  The  reason 
for  this  will  be  obvious  from  an  inspection  of  Fig.  113. 

Comparison  of  ''Rise  and  Fall"  and  "Height  of 
Instrument"  Systems. — On  comparing  the  two  methods  it 
will  be  seen  that  by  the  collimation  or  height  of  instrument 
method  in  the  case  of  the  intermediate  sights  there  is  a  saving  of 
either  a  subtraction  or  an  addition  in  the  reducing,  which  when 
there  are  a  great  many  intermediate  sights  is  a  not  inconsiderable 
saving  of  labour.  By  the  rise  and  fall  method  there  is,  however, 
a  check  on  the  reducing  of  the  intermediate  sights,  as  any  error  in 
the  reducing  of  an  intermediate  sight  affects  the  reducing  of  the 
next  following  fore  sight,  and  therefore  of  all  the  levels  after  it. 
On  the  other  hand,  by  the  height  of  instrument  method  any  in- 
termediate sight  may  be  wrongly  reduced  without  affecting  any 
of  the  other  levels.  For  instance,  by  the  height  of  instrument 
method  in  the  above  example  the  reduced  levels  of  the  inter- 
mediate sights  at  H  and  k  might  have  any  value  in  the  reduced 
level  column  without  affecting  any  of  the  other  reduced  levels. 
In  this  way  we  might  check  in  our  levels  correctly  on  to  a  bench 
mark  and  still  have  the  intermediate  sights  wrongly  reduced.  By 
either  method,  however,  there  is  no  check  on  the  actual  staff 
readings  of  the  intermediate  points  in  the  field.  Important  points 
should  therefore  always  be  made  "  change  points  "  and  not  inter- 
mediates. This  may  always  be  effected  by  moving  the  instrument, 
although  it  might  not  be  necessary  to  do  so  as  far  as  being  able 
to  see  points  beyond  is  concerned. 

Example  of  Longitudinal  Section.* — Fig.  i  isa,  Plate  VII., 

is  another  example  of  a  "  longitudinal  section."  The  level  book 
of  this  section  is  given  on  pages  144,  145,  and  it  will  be  instructive 
for  the  student  to  copy  out  the  back  sights,  intermediate  sights, 
and  fore  sights,  together  with  the  reduced  level  of  the  starting 
point  at  the  pond,  and  work  out  the  reduced  levels  for  himself, 
and  compare  them  with  those  given  on  pages  144, 145.     He  might 

*  For  another  example  see  page  230,  Plate  X, 
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then  plot  the  section  to  a  scale  of  say  3  chains  to  i  in.  horizontal 
and  30  ft.  to  I  in.  vertical. 


Example  of  Level   Book. 

Level  Book  of  Fig.  115A. 
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Example  of  Level  Book— continued. 
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Cross  Sections. — The  object  of  cross  sections  is  to  get  an 
idea  of  the  ground  on  each  side  of  the  line  of  the  longitudinal 
section.  The  cross  sections  should  be  taken  only  at  those  points 
where  there  is  a  change  in  the  surface  contour  of  the  ground. 
The  surface  between  two  adjacent  cross  sections  will  thus  ap- 
proximately coincide  with  planes  joining  these  cross  sections. 
Cross  sections  should  always  be  taken  at  right  angles  to  the  line 
of  the  longitudinal  section.  They  may  usually  be  squared  off 
by  the  eye  with  sufficient  accuracy,  or  if  more  accuracy  is 
required,  by  the  optical  square,  box  sextant,  or  theodolite. 

A  level  is  taken  at  each  point  in  each  cross  section  where  the 
slope  of  the  ground  changes,  and  the  distance  of  each  of  these 
points  from  the  centre  line  or  line  of  longitudinal  section  is 
measured. 

Thus  in  Fig.  116,  at  the  points  c,  d,  k,  f,  g  cross  sections  are 
taken,  the  line  of  each  cross  section  being  at  right  angles  to 
AB.  The  distances  ac,  cd,  de,  ef,  fg,  gb  are  to  be  measured. 
Then  in  the  first  cross  section  the  slope  of  the  ground  changes  at 
«,  dj  c  on  the  right,  and  at  d^  e  on  the  left.     The  distances  oi,  c^, 
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cr,  c</,  and  c^  are  therefore  measured,  and  levels  are  taken  at 

these  points.     These  levels  being  plotted,  will  be  as  represented 

in  Fig.  117. 

In  taking  cross  sections,  a  convenient  method  is  to  first  of  all 

insert  at  each  of  the  points  dr,  ^,  ^,  d^  e^  &c.,  a  small  stick,  at  the  same 

time  measuring  the  distances  Ctf, 
cb,  or,  &c.,  from  the  centre  line 
AB.  Insert  in  a  cleft  in  each 
stick  a  paper  marked  C.S.  No.  i, 
15  ft.  R,  C.S.  No.  I,  20  ft.  R,  and 
so  on,  meaning  that  the  point  at 
which  the  paper  is,  is  on  C.S. 
No.  I  and  15  ft.  to  right  of  the 
centre  line,  or  on  Cross  Section 
No.  I  and  20  ft.  to  right  of 
centre  line  ab,  and  so  on.  The 
staff-holder,  when  he  comes  to 
hold  the  staff  at  each  point, 
pulls  out  the  paper  and  calls  out 
to  the  leveller  what  is  written 
Fig.  116.— Cross  Sectioning.  on  it,  afterwards  destroying  the 

paper.    By  adopting  this  method, 

all  the  highest  points  of  all  the  cross  sections  may  be  taken  at 

one  set  up  of  the  level,  and  the  next  lower  set  of  points  at  the 

next  set  up  of  the  level.     This  is  a  saving  of  labour,  as  all  the 

levels  may  then  be  taken  with  two  or  three  settings  of  the  level. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  each  cross  section  is  taken  separately,  each 

might  require  three   or 

four  settings  of  the  level 

on  steep  ground.     The 

most  usual  method  of 

working  is,  however,  to 

have  an  assistant  who 

remains   at    the   centre 

line  and  calls  out  the 

taped  distances  to  where 

the   staff   is    held,   the 

staff-holder  taking  the  ring  of  the  tape  with  him. 

The  length  of  each  cross  section,  />.,  cr  or  c^.  Fig.  116,  will 

depend  on  the  object  of  the  survey.     For  a  road  or  a  railway 


Datum 


Fig.  117. — Cross  Section. 
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the  cross  sections  must  extend  as  far  as  the  top  or  bottom  of  the 
slope  of  the  cutting  or  embankment  and  for  a  few  feet  beyond. 
When  the  longitudinal  section  has  been  taken  and  the  gradients 
fixed,  the  depths  of  cutting  or  height  of  bank  at  each  point  on  the 
centre  line  are  known,  and  the  distance  to  which  the  slope  will 
run  out  may  be  easily  calculated  mentally.  Otherwise  the  dis- 
tance to  which  the  cross  sections  must  extend  must  be  estimated 
as  nearly  as  the  circumstances  of  the  case  permit,  a  certain  amount 
of  margin  being  allowed  by  taking  them  rather  farther  than 
necessary.  This  also  provides  for  alterations,  such  as  flattening 
the  slopes,  &c. 

The  levels  for  cross  sections  are  booked  in  the  same  way  as 
already  described  for  the  levels  of  a  longitudinal  section,  each 
level  being  described  in  the  remarks  column  as  C.S.  No.  3,  35  ft. 
R,  or  L,  and  so  on,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Checking  on  to  Bench  Marks  or  "  Checking  Back." — 

All  levels  of  any  importance  should  start  from  a  bench  mark 
whose  level  is  accurately  known,  and  should  be  carried  on  to 
another  similar  bench  mark  at  the  conclusion,  or  failing  a  con- 
venient bench  mark  at  the  end  of  the  line  of  levels,  it  is  necessary 
to  "  check  back  "  to  the  original  starting  point.  This  affords  a 
complete  check  on  the  accuracy  of  the  levels,  with  the  exception 
of  the  intermediate  sights.  Cases  may  occur  in  which  a  serious 
mistake  has  been  made  in  the  levels  and  again  rectified  by 
another  mistake  of  equal  amount  but  contrary  direction.  The 
levels  will  then  check  in  on  the  bench  marks  and  still  be  wrong. 
Such  cases,  however,  very  rarely  occur. 

In  checking  on  to  a  bench  mark  after  taking  all  the  levels 
required  for  the  work  in  hand,  of  course  no  intermediate  sights 
are  taken,  only  back  and  fore  sights  along  the  shortest  and  most 
convenient  route  to  the  nearest  bench  mark  or  to  the  starting 
point.     The  levels  should  check  in  to  .01,  .02,  or  .03  ft. 

Hand  Level. — This  instrument,  as  made  by  Stanley,  is  shown 
in  Fig.  118.  It  is  simply  a  tube  with  a  mirror  inside  which  reflects 
the  bubble  of  the  spirit  level.  Upon  looking  through  the  tube  the 
bubble  is  seen  reflected  in  the  mirror,  and  by  moving  the  end  of 
the  tube  up  or  down,  the  reflection  of  the  centre  of  the  bubble 
may  be  made  to  coincide  with  the  line  of  sight  ab^  indicated  by  a 
scratch  on  the  mirror  and  a  cross  hair  in  the  tube,  which  line  is 
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then  homontal  if  the  spirit  level  is  parallel  to  the  line  of  sight,  as 
it  should  be  ir  the  instmment  is  in  adjustment.  The  hand  level 
is  very  useful  for  taking  short  cross  sections,  and  is  much  used  by 
American  engineers  on  railway  work  when  the  height  of  bank  or 


-Hand  Level. 

depth  of  cutting  does  not  exceed  5  or  10  ft.,  and  the  cross  sections 
are  therefore  short.  For  the  method  of  cross  sectioning  with  the 
hand  level,  see  pages  414,  415,  416,  Chapter  XI. 

Clinometer.  —  One  of  Stanley's  clinometers  is  shown  in 
Fig.  119,  Fig.  120  shows  one  of  Cooke's,  and  Fig.  121  one  of 
Troughton  &  Simms'.  These  instruments  are  in  principle  the 
same  as  the  hand  level,  the  difference  being  that  the  clinometer 
may  be  used  on  an  inclined  line,  and  the  spirit  level  then  made 
level  by  turning  a  milted-headed  screw  actuating  a  pinion.  This 
moves  a  vernier,  and  the  angle  of  inclination  is  then  read  off  the 
graduated  arc.  To  use  the  clinometer  we  must  sight  on  to  a  point 
at  the  same  height  above  die  ground  as  the  eye.  Thus  in  Fig. 
122,  the  clinometer  being  held  to  the  eye  at  a,  to  get  the  angle  of 


Fig.  119. — Clinometer. 

the  slope  erf  we  must  sight  on  to  a  point  b,  such  that  bd=ac.  The 
line  of  collimation  of  the  clinometer  is  then  parallel  to  cd,  the  slope 
of  the  ground,  and  the  angle  as  read  on  the  graduated  arc  is  the 
angle  of  the  slope  cd.     A  very  good  way  to  use  the  clinometer  is 
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to  cut  a  notch  in  a  ranging  rod  or  pote  at  a  convenient  height 
for  the  eye.  Hold  the  clinometer  in  this  notch  and  sight  on  to 
another  rod  having  a  mark  at  the  same  height  or  cut  off  to  that 
height 

The  use  of  the  clinometer  is  to  get  the  slope  of  the  ground, 
and  thus  save  the  labour  of  taking  levels  for  cross  sections. 

Cross  Sectioning  with  the  Clinometer. — For  many 
purposes,  such  as  railway  cross  sections,  the  clinometer  is  most  use- 


Fig.  131. — Clinometer. 

ful.  Thus  in  Fig.  122  the  angle  of  slope /-i/ being  known,  the  slope 
C(^  may  be  plotted,  and  if  the  distance  crf=fli  along  the  slope  is  also 
known  the  point  d  may  be  plotted.  Similarly  the  angle  kde  being 
also  measured,  and  the  distance  de  or  hg,  the  point  e  is  fixed.  In 
this  manner  all  the  points  of  a  cross  section  may  be  fixed  by  the 
clinometer,  and  of  course  much  more  rapidly  than  by  the  level. 
The  results  of  the  clinometer  are  not  so  accurate  as  levels,  but  for 
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ordinary  purposes,  such  as  the  cross  sections  for  locating  a  road 
or  railway,  the  clinometer  is  quite  near  enough. 

Cross  sections  for  contours  for  locating  purposes  in  railway 
surveys  are  almost  invariably  taken  with  the  clinometer.  For 
final  earthwork  quantities,  however,  the  level  should  be  used. 

Cross   Sectioning  with   the   Theodolite.— The   most 

rapid  method  of  taking  long  cross  sections  on  steep  hillsides  is 
with  the  theodolite.  The  instrument  is  set  up  over  the  centre 
line  peg  and  the  level  of  the  axis  found  by  measuring  from  the 
peg,  whose  level  is  known  from  the  longitudinal  section  levels. 
When  taking  the  longitudinal  section,  levels  should  be  taken  on 
the  pegs  for  the  purpose  at  those  places  where  it  is  proposed  to 


Fig.  122.— Use  of  Clinometer. 


use  the  theodolite  for  cross  sectioning.  The  theodolite  being  set 
up  and  levelled,  the  collimation  line  is  set  approximately  parallel 
to  the  general  slope  of  the  ground,  and  the  vertical  arc  clamped  at 
that  angle.  First  the  height  of  the  axis  of  the  theodolite  above 
the  peg  and  the  vertical  angle  are  booked.  The  staff-holder  then 
holds  the  staff  at  the  points  where  the  slope  of  the  ground  changes, 
at  the  same  time  holding  the  ring  end  of  a  tape  at  the  point  where 
the  collimation  line  cuts  the  staff.  There  ought  to  bean  assistant 
at  the  instrument  to  take  the  tape  distances  to  the  axis.  The 
staff  readings  and  distances  of  each  point  are  thus  read  and 
booked.  To  plot  the  cross  section  all  that  is  necessary  is  to 
plot  the  height  of  the  axis  of  the  instrument,  then  the  collimation 
line  passing  through  this  point  at  the  proper  angle ;  the  distances 
are  then  measured  along  the  collimation  line,  verticals  at  each 
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point  measured  down  from  the  collimation  line  and  equal  to 
the  various  staff  readings,  then  give  the  points  on  the  surface 
where  the  staff  was  held.  Upon  joining  these  points  the  desired 
cross  section  is  obtained.  With  stadia  hairs  in  the  telescope  the 
distances  along  the  collimation  line  may  be  readily  found  on 
the  principles  described  in  Chapter  VI.,  without  measuring  with 
the  tape.  For  very  long  cross  sections  two  tapes  joined  together 
are  required,  and  on  a  windy  day  this  is  awkward.  Wiih  the 
stadia  hairs  the  process  is  rapid  and  quite  accurate.  By  having 
sliding  sights  at  right  angles  to  the  staff  it  may  be  held  at  right 
angles  to  the  collimation  line,  and  in  that  case  the  distances  along 
the  collimation  line  may  be  calculated  mentally.  In  plotting 
the  staff  readings  are  of  course  then  plotted  perpendicular  to  the 
collimation  line.  The  calculation  is  troublesome  if  the  staff  is 
held  vertical.  This  method  is  also  useful  for  cross  sections  of 
cuttings  on  steep  hillsides  with  some  rock  in  the  bottom  and  long 
earth  slopes  up  the  hill.  For  these  it  may  be  necessary  to  set  up 
the  theodolite  nearer  to  the  side  of  the  cutting  than  the  centre 
line,  or  further  out,  in  order  to  get  the  collimation  line  approxi- 
mately parallel  to  the  general  slope  and  not  too  high  on  the  staff. 
In  this  case  the  distance  of  the  instrument  from  the  centre  peg  is 
also  to  be  measured  and  booked  and  plotted  accordingly.  The 
height  of  the  axis  of  the  instrument  may  be  found  by  levelling 
with  a  spirit  level  a  common  straight-edge,  placed  on  the  centre 
peg,  and  measuring  from  the  straight-edge  to  the  axis  of  the  theo- 
dolite. The  index  error  of  the  vertical  arc  should  be  ascertained 
by  testing  the  collimation  line  on  two  level  pegs  5  or  6  chains 
apart,  and  the  error  is  to  be  added  to  or  deducted  from  each 
vertical  angle  as  the  case  may  be. 

Contours. — In  order  to  fix  the  position  of  any  point  in  space 
we  must  have  its  three  co-ordinates — that  is,  its  two  horizontal 
co-ordinates  and  one  vertical  co-ordinate.  The  horizontal  co- 
ordinates fix  the  position  of  the  point  in  plan  and  are  determined 
by  surveying,  while  the  vertical  co-ordinate  fixes  the  position  of 
the  point  in  elevation  and  is  determined  by  levelling.  The  plan 
ought  to  show  the  position  of  each  point  both  horizontally  and 
vertically,  and  this  is  effected  by  drawing  contours  on  the  plan. 

Suppose  a  hill  to  be  cut  by  a  number  of  equidistant  hori- 
zontal planes,  and  suppose  we  draw  the  intersections  of  these 
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planes  with  the  surface  of  the  hill,  as  in  Fig.  1 23.  Then  the  lines 
representing  the  intersections  of  the  planes  with  the  surface  of  the 
hill  are  "contour  lines."  They  are  the  lines  which  would  be 
formed  by  water  surrounding  the  hill  and  rising  a  certain  height 
at  a  time  until  it  reached  the  top.  The  edge  of  the  water  at  each 
successive  rise  would  form  a  contour  line.  It  is  evident  that 
the  steeper  the  slope  the  nearer  the  contour  lines  will  be  on 
the  map,  while  the  flatter  the  slope  the  further  apart  the  con- 
tour lines  will  be.     A  right  cone  would  thus  be  shown  by  a 


Kig.  114. 
Right  Cone  Contour^ 


Fig.  113.  Fig.  125. 

Conlouts  ofa  Hill.  Oblique  Cone  Contours. 

series  of  concentric  circles,  as  in  Fig.  124  ;  an  oblique  cone,  as 
in  Fig.  US- 
Vertical  Distance  between  Contour  Lines. — This  is 
fixed  by  the  object  of  the  survey,  the  population  and  importance 
of  the  country,  the  degree  of  irregularity  of  the  surface,  and  the 
scale  of  the  map.  In  mountainous  districts  the  contours  may  be 
100  ft.  apart  vertically.  For  engineering  purposes,  such  as  the 
general  plan  of  a  railway,  the  contours  may  be  about  5  ft  apart 
vertically.  A  good  rule  is  to  make  the  vertical  distance  between 
the  contours  equal  to  the  denominator  of  the  ratio  of  the  scale 
of  the  map  divided  by  600.  Thus  on  the  25  in.  Ordnance  scale 
or  jsViT,  the  vertical  distance  between  the  contours  would  be 
2500  -r  600,  or  about  4  ft.,  which  would  he  about  right  for  locating 
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a  road  or  railway.  On  very  steep  slopes  the  contours  must  be 
further  apart  vertically,  otherwise  the  contour  lines  will  come  too 
close  to  each  other. 

Determination  of  Contour  Lines. — There  are  two  general 
methods.      The  first  method  is  to  determine  the  contours  on 
the  ground  at  once;  the  second  method  is  to  determine  the 
highest  and   lowest  contours 
only  on  the  ground,  and  in- 
terpolate for  the  intermediate 

ones.      In   the   first  method,        ^^  ' 

locate  each  contour  on  the 
ground  with  the  level,  driving 
in  pegs  where  the  line  of  the 
contour  bends,  i.e,^  at  the 
salient  points.  The  contour 
lines  thus  laid  out  on  the 
ground  are  then  surveyed  by  Fig.  126.— Contouring, 

any  of  the  ordinary  methods, 

traversing  being  perhaps  best  adapted  for  this  purpose.  On  a 
long  narrow  piece  of  ground,  such  as  that  required  for  locating 
a  road  or  a  railway,  take  a  section  across  it  at  every  \  ox  \  mile, 
as  at  ab^  cd^  Fig.  126.  These  sections  should  be  about  in  the 
line  of  steepest  slope.  Set  pegs  on  these  sections  at  the  levels 
of  the  desired  contour  lines.  Then  the  contours  are  located  and 
marked  by  pegs  by  levelling  between  the  corresponding  points 
on  ab  and  cd.  Thus  contour  10  is  located  by  levelling  from 
10  on  tf^  to  10  on  cd^  the  levels  being  checked  in  between  these 
points.  Having  thus  levelled  in  pegs  at  all  the  points  marked 
X  in  Fig.  126,  these  points  are  then  surveyed  and  plotted  on 
the  plan. 

Second  Method, — This  method  consists  in  determining  the 
levels  and  positions  of  the  principal  points  where  the  surface 
changes  its  slope  either  in  amount  or  direction.  Intermediate 
contours  are  then  obtained  by  proportion  or  interpolation  between 
these  points. 

The  most  usual  way  of  effecting  this  is  from  cross  sections,  as 
described  in  Chapter  V.  (see  page  226). 

Interpolation  of  Contours. — The  levels  and  positions  of 
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the    principal    points   being   fixed,   points   of    any   intermediate 
level  corresponding  to  any  required  contour  are  found  by  pro- 
portion. -   Thus   in   Fig.    127 
50  00  the  position  of  the  points  a,  ^,  r, 

d^e^fyg  being  as  shown,  sup- 
pose the  position  of  the  45 
contour  between  e  and  a  is 
required,  the  distance  ae  being 
1 00  ft.  The  total  fall  between 
Fig.  127.— Interpolating  Contours.  a  and  e  being  15  ft,  the  dis- 
tance in  which  the  fall  is  5  ft. 
will  be  /y  X  100  =  33  J  ft.,  or  the  45  contour  will  be  33 J  ft.  from 
a  towards  e.  Similarly  the  positions  of  any  number  of  contours 
may  be  found  by  interpolation  when  a  certain  number  of  points  of 
known  level  have  been  plotted  on  the  plan. 

Graphic  Method  of  Interpolating  in  Contours.---The 
following  method,  given  by  Mr  Neil  Kennedy,  M.  Inst.  C.E.,*  is 
the  simplest  and  quickest  for  interpolating  in  contours.  Prepare 
a  diagram  similar  to  that  shown  in  Fig.  128,  and  trace  it  on  tracing 
paper  or  linen.  Now  suppose  that  x  and  y  are  two  points  whose 
levels  have  been  determined,  the  level  of  x  being  81.00  and  the 
level  oi  y  107.00,  and  it  is  required  to  interpolate  in  contours 
every  5  ft.  between  x  and  y.  Consider  the  lowest  dotted  line 
on  the  diagram  to  represent  the  80.00  contour,  then  the  tracing 
paper  is  moved  over  the  plan  until  the  point  x  lies  on  the 
line  of  the  diagram  representing  81.00,  while  at  the  same  time 
the  point  y  coincides  with  the  line  on  the  diagram  representing 
107.00  as  shown  in  Fig.  128  ;  at  the  same  time  the  diagram  must 
also  be  so  adjusted  that  the  line  joining  x  and  y  is  parallel  to  the 
lines  «,  tf,  a,  which  are  ruled  across  the  diagram  as  a  guide.  If 
now  we  prick  through  the  dotted  lines  of  the  diagram  between 
X  and  J  we  get  at  once  the  positions  of  the  85.00,  90.00,  95.00, 
100.00,  105.00  contours  between  x  and  j'. 

When  the  two  points  x  and  y  are  very  near  each  other,  the 
consecutive  radial  lines  of  the  diagram  may  be  made  to  represent 
contours  5  ft.  apart  in  place  of  every  fifth  line  of  the  diagram  as 
in  above  example. 

*  Kennedy,  Surveying  with  the  Tacheometer. 
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Ridge  and  Valley  Lines. — Ridge  lines  are  lines  which 
part  water  falling  upon  them,  and  from  which  it  flows  on 
opposite  sides.  A  valley  line  is  the  opposite  of  a  ridge  line,  and 
is  indicated  by  the  watercourse  which  runs  in  it. 

Sketching  and  Inking  in  Contours.— A  good  guide  is 
to  observe  that  the  contour  lines  are  perpendicular  to  the  ridge 
or  valley  lines.  On  a  long  slope  or  hill  sketch  first  the  top 
and  bottom  contours,  and  the  middle  one ;  then  interpolate  the 
others.  Always  remember  that  two  contours  can  never  run  into 
one  another  except  on  a  vertical  face,  and  that  if  a  contour  runs 
entirely  round  a  hill  or  hollow,  it  will  come  back  to  its  com- 
mencing point. 

In  a  contoured  map,  if  the  levels  of  the  contours  are  not 
marked  against  them,  there  may  be  some  doubt  as  to  which  are 
the  highest  and  lowest  and  which  are  the  ridges  and  which  the 
valleys. 

Watercourses  indicate  the  slopes.  Hatchings  on  the  under 
sides  of  the  contour  lines  as  if  water  were  flowing  off"  will  also 
remove  the  ambiguity.  A  good  way  to  ink  in  contours  is  to  use 
burnt  sienna,  making  every  fifth  contour  line  thicker  and  darker 
than  the  others.  The  contours  are,  however,  often  inked  in  with 
Indian  ink  the  same  as  the  rest  of  the  map. 

Calculation  of  Contents  from  Contour  Lines.— The 

cubic  contents  of  a  hill  to  be  excavated  may  be  conveniently 
calculated  from  contours,  the  contents  of  each  part  between 
successive  contours  being  approximately  equal  to  the  average 
of  the  areas  of  the  upper  and  lower  surfaces  multiplied  by  the 
vertical  distance  apart  of  the  contours.  This  method  is  also 
applicable  to  finding  the  contents  of  a  hollow  to  be  filled  in,  a 
reservoir,  &c. 

Delineation  of  Ground  by  Hatchings.— This  system  is 

quick  and  effective  but  not  accurate.  The  hatchings  may  be 
guided  by  contour  lines  lightly  drawn  in.  The  hatchings  should 
be  drawn  exactly  perpendicular  to  the  contour  lines.  When  the 
contours  are  very  far  from  each  other,  draw  in  intermediate 
contours.     Hatchings  in  adjacent  lines  should  **  break  joint,"  so 
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as  to  show  the  position  of  the  contour  lines,  which  are  lightly 
drawn  in  to  guide  the  hatchings  and  then  erased. 


j  y  y  yy  y  yy  y  4^  | 


Delineation  of  Ground  by  Shades  from  Light  Fall- 
ing Vertically. — Consider  the  two  slopes  a^  and  ad^  Fig.  129, 
then  we  have — 

ad  _  cos  a  J 
ac     cos  a.2 

Now  as  the  longer  the  slope  is  the  less  lighted  it  will  be,  since 
from  Fig.  129  it  is  seen  that  the  same  amount  of  vertical  light 
falls  on  each  slope,  and  therefore  the  amount 
of  light  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  length 
of  the  slope,  or  which  is  the  same  thing, 
directly  proportional  to  the  cosine  of  the 
angle  of  the  slope.  Tables  may  therefore  be 
prepared  giving  the  relative  amounts  of  light 
for  different  slopes.  In  practice  the  differ- 
ence of  shade  is  usually  exaggerated.  The 
different  shades  may  be  put  on  with  Indian 
ink  or  sepia,  the  tints  being  made  light  for 
flat  slopes  and  heavy  for  steep  slopes,  a 
slope  of  60**  being  quite  dark,  and  one  of 
30"  a  shade  about  half-way  between  that  and  white,  and  so  on. 

The  shading  may  also  be  done  by  contour  lines — that  is,  by 
interpolating  in  contour  lines,  and  making  them  more  numerous 
on  steep  slopes  and  less  numerous  on  flat  slopes.  This,  however, 
is  apt  to  confuse  the  map. 

The  most  usual  method  of  shading  is  to  make  the  thickness 
and  distance  between  the  hatchings  proi)ortional  to  the  angle 
of  the  slope.  The  required  degree  of  shade  may  be  made  either 
by  varying  the  thickness  of  the  hatching  lines  or  their  distance 
apart,  or  both. 


Fig.  129. 
Shading  Slopes. 


French  Method. — In  this  method  the  degree  of  slope 
is  shown  by  varying  the  spaces  between  the  centres  of  the 
hatchings.  The  rule  is — "The  distance  between  the  centres  of 
the  hatchings  equals  yg„  in.  plus  J  of  the  denominator  of  the 
fraction  denoting  the  slope  (/.^.,  the  tangent  of  the  angle  of  the 
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slope)  in  yj^  in."  The  lines  are  made  fine  for  flat  slopes 
and  thicker  for  steeper  slopes.  Only  slopes  from  \  to  ^^  in- 
clusive are  shown  by  this  method. 

German   Method   or   Lehmann's   Method.— In   this 

method  there  are  nine  shades  for  slopes  from  o**  to  45**,  the  first 
is  white  and  the  last  black.  For  intermediate  slopes  the  ratio 
of  white  to  black  is  as  follows : —    ^ 

white  _  45"  -  angle  of  slope 
black  angle  of  slope 

For  example,  for  a  slope  of  30" — 

white  ^  45°  "  Z^^  =  IL  =  I 
black  30**         30"     2 

Slopes  steeper  than  45"  are  shown  by  short  thick  lines  parallel 
to  the  contour  lines.  The  angle  of  slope  may  always  be  found 
from  a  contoured  map,  since  the  tangent  of  its  angle  is  equal 
to  the  vertical  height  between  contours  divided  by  the  horizontal 
distance  between  them. 

Delineation  of  Ground  by  Shades  from  Light  Fall- 
ing Obliquely. — The  light  is  supposed  to  come  from  the  upper 
left  hand  corner  of  the  map,  and  those  slopes  facing  the  light  have 
a  light  shade,  and  those  on  the  opposite  side  a  dark  shade.  This 
method  is  effective  but  not  accurate. 

By  drawing  a  map  with  contour  lines,  however,  and  shading  it 
from  oblique  light,  it  may  be  made  both  effective  and  accurate. 

Correction  of  Levels  for  Curvature. — The  line  given 

by  the  level  is  tangent  to  the  surface  of  the  earth,  as  ac.  Fig.  t  30, 
where  ae  represents  the  earth's  surface  and  o  its  centre. 
Thus  we  have — 

AC2  =  CE  (CE+2E0). 

As  EC  is  very  small  compared  with  the  earth's  diameter  2E0,  we 
may  put  ac^  =  eg  x  2  eg,  and  we  get — 

AC2 

=ec 

2EO 
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AE  being  the  true  level  line,  ec  is  the  correction  for  curvature, 
which  is  therefore  equal  to  the  square  of  the  distance  divided  by 
the  earth's  diameter.   Taking  the  earth's  diameter 
as  7,916  miles,  the  correction  for  i  mile  would 
be— 

I  .,  IX  ^280  X  12        o  - 

—  mile  or  ^ — =  8  m, 

7916  7910 

The  correction  for  10  chains  is  \  in.  The 
correction  is  proportional  to  the  square  of  the 
distance  and  the  effect  of  curvature  is  to  make 
distant  points  appear  lower  than  they  really  are. 
The  effect  of  curvature  and  also  of  refraction 
is  eliminated  by  placing  the  instrument  midway 
between  the  two  points  the  difference  of  whose 
levels  is  required. 


Fig.  130. 

Correction  for 
Curvature. 


Refraction.— Rays  of  light  coming  through  the  atmosphere 
are  refracted  or  curved  downwards.  The  effect  is  to  make  objects 
appear  higher  than  they  really  are.  The  error  due  to  refraction 
is  thus  in  a  contrary  direction  to  that  due  to  curvature,  and  its 
amount  is  on  an  average  about  \  of  the  error  due  to  curvature. 
It,  however,  varies  with  the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  and  is  some- 
what uncertam.     See  also  pages  185,  370. 

Other  Instruments :  Plumb  Line  Levels.— The  A  level 

is  shown  in  Fig.  13.1.     It  is  so  made  that  when  the  plumb  line 


Fig.  131.— The  A  Level. 
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Fig.  132.— Plumb  Line  Level. 


is  adjusted  to  the  mark  on  the  cross-piece,  the  feet  of  the  level 
are  at  the  same  height,  and  a  line  joining  them  is  horizontal. 
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Another  form  of  the  plumb-line  level  is  shown  in  Fig.  132.  In 
this  the  cross-piece  is  at  right  angles  to  the  plumb  line,  and  is 
therefore  horizontal  when  the  plumb  line  coincides  with  its  mark. 
These  forms  are  not  convenient  for  producing  a  line.  For  this 
purpose  the  last  form  is  inverted.  By  sighting  along  the  cross- 
piece  we  get  a  level  line  when  the  vertical  piece  is  2)lumbed  with 
the  plumb  line. 

Reflecting  Levels. — These  instruments  are  made  on  the 
principle  that  a  ray  of  light  which  strikes  a  reflecting  plane  at 
right  angles  is  reflected  back  in  the  same  direction.  When  the 
eye  is  reflected  in  a  plain  mirror  the  line  joining  the  eye  and  its 


Fig.  133-  Fig.  134. 

Reflecting  Level.  Reflecting  Level. 


image  is  perpendicular  to  the  mirror,  and  if  the  mirror  is  vertical 
this  line  is  horizontal,  and  may  therefore  be  used  for  finding 
points  at  the  same  level  as  the  eye.  The  first  form  (Fig.  133)  is 
a  rhomb  of  lead  about  2  in.  in  the  side  and  i  in.  thick.  On  one 
side,  the  shaded  part  of  Fig.  133,  is  a  mirror.  The  right  hand 
part  of  the  rhomb  is  cut  off"  as  shown  in  the  figure,  and  a  wire  ab 
is  stretched  across  it.  To  use  the  instrument,  hold  it  up  by  the 
string  D,  with  the  mirror  opposite  the  eye,  so  that  the  eye  is  seen 
bisected  in  the  mirror  by  the  wire  ab.  Then  look  through  the 
opening  at  b  and  any  point  in  line  with  the  eye  and  wire  will 
be  on  the  same  level  with  them.  The  instrument  is  made  to  hang 
vertical  by  means  of  the  weight  shown.  Fig.  134  shows  this 
instrument  as  made  by  Stanley.     The  second  form  is  a  hollow 
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brass  cylinder  with  an  opening  at  the  top  as  in  Fig.  135.  In- 
side is  a  small  mirror,  and  this  mirror  is  made  to  hang  vertical 
by  means  of  a  weight  within  the  cylinder.  The  instrument  is 
used  similarly  to  the  first  already  described,  the  lower  edge  of 
the  opening  serving  the  same  purpose  as  the  wire  in  the  first 
instrument.  The  third  form  is  a  small  steel  cylinder  (Fig.  136), 
about  5  in.  long  and  J  in.  diameter,  highly  polished,  and  hung 
from  the  centre  of  one  end  by  a  fine  thread.    To  use  it,  it  is 


Fig.  t35. — Reflccling  Level. 


Fig.  136.  — Reflecting  Level. 


held  by  the  ihread  with  one  hand,  and  with  the  other  hand  a 
card  is  held  between  the  eye  and  the  instrument,  the  upper  edge 
of  the  card  as  seen  reflected  in  the  cylinder  being  used  in  the 
same  way  as  the  wire  in  ihe  first  forii)  of  the  instrument. 

Booing  Rods. — These  are  used  by  foremen  for  working  to 
levels  given  to  them  by  the  engineers  on  pegs.  For  instance,  in 
'''§■  '37.  suppose  the  pegs  at  a  and  b  are  driven  in  to  a  certain 
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level.  Then  by  placing  a  boning  rod  on  each  of  these  pegs  and 
sighting  forward  to  a  third  boning  rod  held  at  c,  when  the  boning 
rods  are  truly  in  line  the  foot  of  the  third  boning  rod  will  be  at  the 


Fig.  137. — Boning  Rods. 

same  level  as  the  pegs  at  a  and  b,  or  if  the  pegs  at  a  and  b  are 
driven  in  to  a  certain  gradient,  the  foot  of  the  boning  rod  at  c  will 
be  on  this  gradient.  The  boning  rods  must  of  course  be  all 
exactly  the  same  height. 

Practical  Hints,  Obstacles  and  Difficulties.— Always 

if  possible  set  up  the  level  midway  between  the  back-sight  and  fore- 
sight points.  Any  error  of  adjustment  of  the  instrument  is  thereby 
eliminated,  as  also  errors  due  to  curvature  and  refraction.  For 
instance,  if  the  instrument  is  out  of  adjustment,  and  the  reading  on 
the  back  sight  is  o.io  too  small,  the  reading  on  the  fore  sight  will 
also  be  0.10  too  small,  if  the  level  be  midway.  The  difference  of 
the  readings  will,  however,  be  correct,  as  they  are  both  in  error 
the  same  amount ;  the  correct  difference  of  level  is  therefore 
determined. 

Change  Points. — In  soft  ground,  where  there  are  no  solid 

stones  to  hold  the  staff  on  for  the  change  points, 
as  for  instance  in  pasture  land,  <Sz^c.,  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  make  the  staff-holder  carry  a  chaining 
^stoff  arrow  which  he  drives  into  the  ground  up  to 
the  head.  The  staff  is  then  held  on  the  chain- 
ing arrow  as  in  Fig.  138. 

Figs.  139  and  140  show  foot  plates  specially 
made  for  the  same  purpose.  These  are  driven 
into  the  ground  and  the  staff  is  held  on  the 

knob. 
Fig.  138. 
Change  Point.  Steep  Slopes. — In  ascending  or  descend- 

ing a  hill  the  instrument  will  be  set  up  so  that 
the  collimation  line  strikes  as  near  the  top  of  the  staff  as  possible 
in  the  back  sights  and  near  the  bottom  in  the  fore  sights.     The 
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sights  will  thus  be  of  unequal  length,  and  if  the  instrument  is 
out  of  adjustment  errors  will  be  introduced.  To  avoid  this,  set 
up  on  one  side  of  the  line  along  which  the  levels  are  being  taken. 
When  the  slope  is  very  steep,  the  greatest  distance  up  the  hill  at 
which  the  collimation  line  will  strike  the  staff  may  be  so  little 
that  the  staff  cannot  be  read.  In  that  case  also  the  level  must 
be  set  up  to  one  side  of  the  line  along  which  the  levels  are  being 
taken. 

Levelling  Across  a  Hill. — It  will  save  time  to  set  up  the 
level  on  one  side  and  sight  over  as  shown  in  Fig.  141,  in  place  of 
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Fig-  139.— Foot  Plate. 


Fig.  140. 
Foot  Plate. 


Fig.  141. — Levelling  over  a  Hill. 


setting  up  on  the  top  of  the  hill ;  this  also  applies  to  levelling 
across  a  hollow. 

When  the  Staff  is  too  low  or  too  high.— In  levelling 

over  a  line  of  pegs  already  driven  in,  when  the  staff  is  too  low, 
direct  the  chainman  to  raise  it  until  it  can  be  read,  and  then 
measure  from  the  bottom  of  the  staff  to  the  top  of  the  peg  and  add 
the  measurement  to  the  staff  reading.  If  the  staff  is  a  little  too 
high,  measure  from  the  top  of  the  peg  to  where  the  line  of  sight 
cuts  it,  and  book  the  measurement  with  a  contrary  sign,  />.,  if  a 
back  sight  minus  and  if  a  fore  sight  plus. 

When  the  Staff  is  too  near  to  read  the  Divisions. — 

When  no  figure  is  visible,  direct  the  chainman  to  raise  the  staff 
slowly  until  a  figure  comes  in  sight,  and  then  lower  it  again.     If 
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the  staff  is  too  near  to  be  focussed,  have  a  field  book  placed  against 
it,  and  raise  or  lower  the  field  book  until  its  edge  is  in  ihe  colli- 
mation  line.  The  stafT  may  then  be  read  where  the  edge  of  the 
field  book  cuts  it. 

The  methods  in  the  two  last  paragraphs  are  generally  not 
sufficiently  accurate  for  back  and  fore  sights,  but  they  may  usually 
be  used  for  intermediate  sights. 

Board  Fence. — Run  a  knife  through  one  of  the  joints,  and 
keeping  the  knife  horizontal,  hold  the  staff  on  it,  and  take  a  fore 
sight;  then,  still  keeping  the  knife  in  the  same  position,  move  the 
level  to  the  other  side  of  the  fence,  and  again  holding  the  staff  on 
the  knife,  take  a  back  sight  to  it. 

Wall. — Take  a  fore  sight  to  the  wall,  and  mark  where  the 
collimation  line  cuts  it.  Measure  from  this  point  up  to  the  top  of 
the  wall,  and  book  this  as  a  fore  sight  with  a////j  sign.  Shift  the 
level  to  the  other  side  of  the  wall,  and  take  a  back  sight  to  it,  ond 
mark  where  the  collimation  line  cuts  it.  Measure  from  this  point 
up  to  the  top  of  the  wall,  and  book  this  as  a  back  sight  with  a 
viinus  sign.  The  same  object  will  be  effected  by  holding  the  .staff 
upside  down,  its  foot  being  held  flush  with  the  top  of  the  wall,  and 
the  back  and  fore  sights  being  booked  with  opposite  signs  as 
above  described. 

House. — First  try  to  find  some  place  to  set  up  the  instrument 
from  which  you  can  see  through  the  house  by  opening  doors  and 
windows,  trailing  this,  try  to  find  some  place  inside  the  house 
where  the  staff  may  be  held  so  that  it  may  be  seen  from  both  sides 
of  the  house  by  opening  doors  and  windows. 

Sun. — The  sun  often  causes  trouble  by  shining  on  the  object 
glass.  If  the  instrument  has  a  shade  for  the  object  glass,  pull  it 
out.  If  not,  shade  the  object  glass  with  your  hat  or  hand,  or  place 
the  instrument  on  one  side  of  the  line  so  that  the  sun  will  not 
shine  on  the  object  glass  while  sighting. 

Personal  Error. — Different  persons  do  not  see  things 
exactly  alike.  Each  person  may  have  an  inaccuracy  peculiar  to 
himself.  One  may  take  an  observation  different  from  another 
equal  in  skill.  Also  one's  right  and  left  eye  may  differ.  This 
difference  in  persons  is  called  their  "personal  equation."  To 
try  the  accuracy  of  the  eye,  turn  the  head  sideways,  so  that  the 
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eyes  are  in  the  same  vertical  line,  and  sight  to  the  staff  held  hori- 
zontally. Read  where  the  vertical  Inir  strikes  the  staff.  Then  turn 
the  head  the  other  way  so  as  to  reverse  the  position  of  the 
eyes,  and  sight  again  with  the  other  eye.  The  average  of  the  two 
readings  is  correct. 

To  Locate  a  Given  Level.— See  page  253,  Chapter  V. 

Reciprocal  Levelling. — When  it  is  impossible  to  set  up 
midway  between  two  points,  this  is  useful.  In  Fig.  142,  set  up  the 
instrument  at  a,  and  sight  on  the  staff  held  on  b.  The  difference 
between  the  height  of  the  instrument  above  the  peg  at  a  and  the 
staff  reading  is  a  difference  of  level.     Then  set  up  the  instrument 


Fig.  142. — Reciprocal  Levelling. 


at  B  and  sight  on  the  staff  held  on  a.  This  gives  another  differ- 
ence of  level.  The  mean  of  these  two  differences  of  level  is  the 
correct  difference.  Or  otherwise  set  up  at  a'  and  read  the  staff 
held  on  a  and  b.  The  difference  of  these  readings  gives  a  differ- 
ence of  level.  Then  set  up  at  a  point  b'  so  that  the  distance  bb'  is 
equal  to  aa',  and  again  sight  on  b  and  a.  The  difference  of  these 
staff  readings  gives  another  difference  of  level.  The  mean  of  the 
two  results  is  the  correct  difference  of  level.  See  also  instructions 
for  precise  spirit  levelling,  levelling  across  a  river,  page  199. 

Hypsometry  or  Levelling  with  the  Barometer.— The 

difference  in  height  of  any  two  places  may  be  determined  by  the 
barometer.  As  the  height  of  the  column  of  mercury  balanced  by 
the  atmosphere  decreases  as  we  ascend  above  sea  level,  the  reading 

M 
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of  the  barometer  is  therefore  an  indication  of  the  altitude,  and  by 
making  the  necessary  corrections  for  temperature,  gravity,  &c.,  we 
may  arrive  at  a  fairly  good  approximation  of  relative  differences 
of  level. 

The  column  of  mercury  in  the  barometer  is  supported  by  the 
weight  of  the  column  of  air  at  the  point  of  observation,  and  the 
mercury  falls  when  the  barometer  is  carried  higher,  and  vice  versd. 
The  weight  of  the  air  diminishes  from  the  surface  of  the  earth  to 
the  supposed  surface  of  the  atmosphere.  It  has  been  found  by 
experiment  that  as  the  heights  to  which  the  barometer  is  taken 
increase  in  arithmetical  progression,  the  weights  of  the  column 
of  air  at  the  barometer,  and  therefore  the  readings,  decrease 
in  geometrical  progression.  Therefore  the  difference  of  the 
levels  of  any  two  not  very  distant  points  on  the  earth's  surface 
is  equal  to  the  difference  of  the  logarithms  of  the  barometer  read- 
ings at  these  two  points  multiplied  by  some  constant  coefficient. 

By  experiment  this  coefficient  is  found  to  be  60384.3  at  freez- 
ing point,  or  32**  F.,  the  readings  of  the  mercury  being  in  inches, 
and  the  difference  in  height  being  in  feet. 

Or  approximate  difference  of  height  in  feet 

=  60384.3  (log  H  -  log  h) 
where  h  =  height  of  mercury  in  inches  at  lower  station 
^  =       „  „  „  upper      „ 

Correction  for  Temperature  of  Mercury.— If  the  tem- 
perature of  the  mercury  in  the  barometer  is  different  at  the  two 
stations,  it  will  be  expanded  at  the  one  station  and  contracted  at 
the  other.  This  will  therefore  affect  the  height  of  the  column  of 
mercury  and  the  barometer  readings.  To  reduce  the  readings  to 
the  same  temperature  multiply  the  difference  of  the  temperatures 
of  the  mercury  in  degrees  F.  by  T77J1717.  The  reading  of  the 
barometer  at  the  upper  station  is  then  to  be  multiplied  by  this 
product,  and  the  result  added  to  it  if  the  mercury  at  the  upper 
station  is  the  colder,  and  subtracted  if  the  mercury  at  the  upper 
station  is  the  warmer.  This  corrects  both  barometer  readings  for 
temperature  of  mercury. 

If  a  brass  scale  is  used  to  read  the  height  of  the  mercury  in  the 
barometer,  to  allow  for  the  expansion  or  contraction  of  the  brass 
scale  as  well  as  the  mercury  multiply  by  Yis^fTQis  ^^  place  of  xT7oir(7 
as  above. 
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Correction   for   the   Temperature   of  the   Air. —A 

column  of  air  of  any  height  will  weigh  less  when  it  is  warm  than 
when  it  is  cold.  The  readings  of  the  barometer  are  therefore  affected 
by  the  temperature  of  the  air.     To  correct  for  this,  multiply  the 

approximate  height  as  already  determined  by   i^,  where 

/  and  t  are  the  temperatures  of  the  air  at  the  two  stations.  Add 
the  result  algebraically  to  the  already  determined  approximate 
height.  This  correction  is  positive  when  the  sum  of  the  tem- 
peratures exceeds  64°,  and  vice  versd. 

Correction  for  Latitude. — The  latitude  of  the  place  affects 
the  result  to  some  extent.  To  correct  for  this,  multiply  the  ap- 
proximate height  already  determined  by  0.00265  cos  2L  where  l  = 
latitude,  and  algebraically  add  this  result  to  the  last  found  ap- 
proximate height.  This  correction  is  negative  from  the  pole  to 
45°  where  it  is  zero,  and  positive  from  45°  to  the  equator. 

Correction  for  Height  of  Lower  Station. 

Let  X  =  last  corrected  height. 

s  =  height  of  lower  station  above  sea  level. 

Then  the  correction  is  — ^r^  ^    + 
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This  correction  is  always  to  be  added  to  the  last  found  ap- 
proximate height. 

Correction  for  Decrease  of  Gravity  on  a  Vertical. — 

For  this  correction,  see  Table  I.,  Part  IV. 

The  last  three  corrections  are  only  required  for  very  great 
accuracy. 

For  ordinary  engineering  purposes  it  is  usually  sufficient  to 
correct  the  barometer  readings  for  the  temperature  of  the  mercury, 
and  then  make  the  correction  for  the  temperature  of  the  air. 

The  formula  will  then  be — 

(i)  Difference  of  height  of  two  stations  in  feet 

=  60384.3  (log  H  -  log  h)  (1  +  (±Ll_K) 

\  900       / 

where 

H  =  corrected  barometer  reading  at  lower  station  in  inches 
^  =         »  n  9i  upper      „  „ 

/  =  temperature  of  air  at  lower  station  in  degrees  F. 
/'  =  „  „  upper 


9)  )> 
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Mercurial  Barometric  Tables.— To  facilitate  the  calcu- 
lation when  all  the  corrections  are  made,  Table  I.,  compiled  by 
Mr  PVancis  Galton,  F.R.S.,  is  given.*  Part  II.  of  Table  III. 
may  be  used  to  correct  barometer  readings  for  temperature  of 
intermediate  air,  as  it  applies  to  barometer  readings  as  well  as  to 
boiling  point  thermometer  readings.  Thus  all  the  calculations 
may  be  dispensed  with  by  the  use  of  these  two  tables. 

Example  of  Use  of  Tables — 

Upper  Station,  ^^^'g^e^""" 
Thermometer  in  open  air         -        -     70.3**  yy-S" 

Thermometer  in  barometer      -        -     70.3*  7 7* 5" 

Barometer  readings  -  -     23.66  in.         30.046  in. 

The  latitude  being  21". 

Part  I.,  Table  I.,  gives  for  30.046  in.       -        -        -       27649.7 
„  „  „       23.66     „  -        -       21406.9 

Difference  -        -        -        6242.8 

Part  II.,  Table  I.,  gives  for  77.5**  -  70.3^*  =  7.2°  -        -         -  16.9 

Approximate  difference  of  heights  -        6225.9 

Part  II.,  Table  III.,  gives  for  ?^-5 *^'^  =74° nearly  x  1.0933 

2  

Nearly  correct  difference  of  heights       -        68^06.8 

Part  III.,  Table  I.,  gives  for  above  attitude  and  lati- 
tude 2\ +13-3 

Part  IV.,  Table  I.,  gives  for  above  altitude      -        -  +  '9-3 

Part  v..  Table  I.,  is  not  used  in  this  case        -        -  0.0 

Correct  difference  of  heights  -  6839.4  ft. 

French  Barometers.— French  barometers  are  divided  in 
millimetres,  and  the  thermometer  in  degrees  Centigrade,  the 
freezing  point  being  zero  and  boiling  point  100°. 

Then  difference  of  height  in  metres 

=  18409  (log  H  -  log  h)  (1  +  ^^^^^\ 

\  1000   / 


•  By  permission  of  the  Royal  Geographical   Society,  from   "Hints  to 
Travellers." 
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Babinet's  Simplified  Formula. — Difference  of  height  in 
metres 


=  ,6064  ^  f  I  +  '-^-^\ 

H  +  >^   \  1000     / 


where  the  barometer  readings  are  in  millimetres  and  the  tempera- 
tures in  Centigrade. 

In  English  measure  Babinet's  formula  becomes — 

Difference  of  height  in  feet 

where  the  barometer  readings  are  in  inches  and  the  temperatures 
in  Fahrenheit. 

Belville's  short  approximate  rule  will  be  useful  for  rough 

work.     It  is  as  follows  : — 
Altitude  in  feet 

difference  of  barometer  readings  in  inches 

=  ccooo  —  — ; 

sum  of  barometer  readings  in  mches 

H  -  /i 
Or  altitude  in  feet  =  55000 

For  engineering  purposes,  however,  barometer  observations 
are  practically  worthless  without  temperature  corrections. 

The  best  barometric  tables  are  Professor  Guyot^s.  The  most 
concise  are  those  in  Annuaire  du  Bureau  des  Longitudes. 

A  difference  of  ^V  ^^'  *"  ^^^  barometer  reading  corresponds  to 
about  90  ft.  difference  of  height  near  32"  F.  and  near  sea  level. 
At  greater  temperatures  and  greater  elevations  the  difference  of 
elevation  corresponding  to  a  given  difference  of  barometer  reading 
increases.  Thus  at  70°  F.  ^^^  in.  in  barometer  corresponds  to  a 
difference  of  height  of  95  ft. 

Heights  by  Aneroid  Barometer.— When  an  aneroid  baro- 
meter is  used,  as  it  is  mechanically  compensated  for  temperature, 
no  correction  of  the  barometer  readings  themselves  is  required. 

The  formula  for  heights  by  aneroid  barometer  is  as  follows : — 

Let  X  =  difference  of  height  of  two  stations  in  feet. 

„    H  =  reading  in  inches  of  barometer  at  lower  station. 

,»   ^  =       n  »  n  upper    „ 

„    /  and  f  =  temperatures  (Fahr.)  of  the  air  at  the  two  stations. 
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Then— 

X  =  (log  H  -  log  H)  X  60384.3  X  f  I  +  ^  +  ^  -  64°\ 

\  900       / 

For  greater  accuracy  corrections  in  Parts  III.,  IV.,  V.,  Table  I., 
must  also  be  made. 

Aneroid  Barometric  Tables.— To  facilitate  the  use  of 

the  formula,  Table  II.,  taken  from  the  Professional  Papers  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  U.S.A.,  is  given. 

For    example,    let    the    barometer    reading  at    lower  station 

H  =  29.58  in. 
Let  the  barometer  reading  at  upper  station  >4=  27.32  in. 
Temperature  of  air  at  lower  station  /  =67** 
„  „        upper      „      /'=62' 

Then  Table  II.,  Part  I.,  gives  for  29.58  in.         28440.9 

and  for  27.32  in.         26356.6 


Difference  =  2084.3 
Also  t  +  f  —  129°,  and  Table  II.,  Part  II.,  gives  for  129°,  .0722. 
Therefore  difference  of  height  of  two  stations  =  2084.3  x  1.0722 

=  2234  ft. 

Accuracy  of  Barometric  Observations.— This  depends 

on  the  number  of  observations  and  the  skill  of  the  observer.  With 
great  care  they  may  be  correct  to  a  very  few  feet,  as  shown  by  the 
following  results  by  Professor  Guyot : — 

Heights  by  Barometer.  Heights  by  Spirit  Level. 

6,707  ft.  6,711  ft. 

2,752  ,,  2,752  „ 

6,291  „  6,285  ^"^  6*293  ^^' 

To  get  good  results  simultaneous  observations  at  the  two  stations 
should  be  made.  If  this  is  not  possible  the  observations  should 
differ  in  time  as  little  as  possible.  Repeated  observations  should 
be  made  when  possible. 

Determination  of  Heights  by  Boiling  Point  Ther- 
mometer.— The  temperature  at  which  water  boils  differs  with 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  and  decreases  as  we  ascend. 
Thus  the  thermometer  may  be  used  in  place  of  the  barometer 
in  measuring  heights. 
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Boiling  Point  Thermometer  Tables.— Table  III.,  com- 
piled by  Mr  Francis  Galton,  F.R.S.,  will  facilitate  the  computation 
of  heights  by  boiling  point  thermometer.* 

For  example  from  Table  III. — 

At  station  a,  boiling  point  =  I95^I,  tabular  No.  ==9,040 
„         B,      „  „     =210^.3,        „  =     887 


Approximate  difference  of  height  =  8, 153  ft. 

To  correct  for  temperature  of  air — 

At  station  a,  temperature  =  65°  F. 

»       B,  „  =73'' F. 

Mean  temperature  \  (65'  +  73*")  =  69"  F. 

From  Table  III.,  Part  II.,  the  multiplier  for  69"  is  1.082,  and 
corrected  difference  of  height  =  8r53  x  1.082  =  8,821  ft. 

Instruments:    Aneroid  Barometer.— The  most  useful 

barometer  for  surveying  purposes  is  the  aneroid.  A  5  in.  aneroid, 
with  a  range  of  about  4,000  or 
5,000  ft.,  is  about  the  best  size. 
Fig.  143  shows  a  5  in.  aneroid 
t)y  Stanley.  When  reading  the 
instrument,  hold  it  horizontally, 
and  tap  it  several  times.  As  the 
aneroid  is  mechanically  compen- 
sated for  temperature,  the  correc- 
tion for  temperature  of  the  in- 
strument itself  (correction  for 
temperature  of  mercury)  is  not 
required.      The    correction    for  Fig.  143. 

temperature  of  the  air  must,  how-  Aneroid  Barometer, 

ever,  always  be  made,  as  also  the 

other  corrections  when  any  great  degree  of  accuracy  is  aimed  at. 
As  a  rule,  when  several  trips  are  made  between  two  stations,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  mean  of  the  "  uphill "  journeys  is  more 
correct  than  the  mean  of  the  "  downhill "  journeys.  The  reason 
of  this  is  that  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  puts  a  strain  on  the 
spring  inside  the  vacuum  box  of  the  aneroid,  and  in  going  "  up- 
hill" the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  decreases,  and  this  strain 

*  Given  by  permission  of  the  Royal  Geographic  il  Society,  from  "  Hints  to 
Travellers." 
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is  relieved.  In  going  "downhill"  the  reverse  is  the  case,  and 
the  instrument  is  apt  to  be  slower  in  responding  to  the  change 
of  atmospheric  pressure.  The  instrument  should  always  be  held 
in  the  same  position  when  taking  the  readings,  />.,  either  always 
horizontally  or  always  vertically,  as  a  mere  change  of  position 
usually  affects  the  readings. 

An  aneroid  should  be  compared  with  a  standard  mercurial 
barometer,  and  have  its  index  error  ascertained.  Most  aneroids 
will  not  agree  with  a  standard  mercurial  barometer  at  low  pres- 
sures, even  if  correctly  graduated  in  the  first  instance.  The  index 
error  is  fairly  constant  in  good  instruments,  but  will  always  be 
considerably  increased  when  low  pressures  have  been  the  rule  for 
any  length  of  time. 

Aneroids  should  be  treated  with  almost  as  much  care  as  a 
chronometer,  and  should  not  be  dangled  about  or  shaken  in  the 
pockets.  As  the  index  error  is  apt  to  change,  for  absolute  heights 
the  results  should  be  compared  with  the  portable  boiling  point 
thermometer  (Fig.  147). 

Above  8,000  ft.  elevation  the  aneroid  is  not  reliable. 

Mountain  Barometers. — These  may  be  either  cistern  or 
syphon  barometers.  The  best  cistern  barometer  is  Fortin's,  as 
improved  by  Guyot.  This  is  shown  in  Fig.  144,  and  consists  of 
a  column  of  mercury  in  a  glass  tube,  its  lower  end  being  in  a  cistern 
of  mercury.  The  tube  is  covered  by  a  brass  case  terminated 
at  the  top  in  a  ring  c  for  suspending  the  instrument.  At  the 
bottom  is  a  flange  G  to  which  the  cistern  is  attached.  At  d  is  a 
vernier  from  which  the  height  of  the  mercury  is  read.  The  zero 
point  is  a  small  ivory  point  at  h,  the  mercury  in  the  cistern 
being  raised  or  lowered  by  the  screw  k  until  its  surface  is  in 
contact  with  this  ivory  point.  At  f  is  the  attached  thermometer 
which  gives  the  temperature  of  the  mercury. 

The  syphon  barometer  is  shown  in  Fig.  145.  In  this  form  the 
cistern  is  dispensed  with,  and  the  tube  is  turned  up  at  its  lower 
end  as  shown.  A  small  hole  at  s  admits  the  air.  The  height  of 
the  mercurial  column  is  equal  to  the  difference  of  the  heights  of 
the  mercury  in  the  two  branches  of  the  tube.  The  whole  is  pro- 
tected by  a  brass  case,  and  is  fitted  with  verniers,  thermometers, 
&c.,  as  in  Fortin*s  barometer.  The  best  syphon  barometer  is  Gay- 
Lussac*s,  as  improved  by  Bunten. 
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Fig.  146,— Captftin  George's  Mercurial  Cisletn  Barometer. 
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Fig.  146  shows  Captain  George's  mercurial  barometer  (cistern 
barometer),  as  made  by  Cary,  London, 

Boiling    Point    Thermometer. — 

This  instrument  is  shown  in  Fig.  147,  and 
consists  of  a  thermometer  aa  graduated 
from  180°  to  215°,  a  spirit  lamp  b  which 
lits  into  the  bottom  of  a  brass  tube  c  that 
supports  the  boiler  d,  and  a  telescopic 
tube  EEE,  which  fits  tightly  on  to  the 
top  of  the  boiler.  The  thermometer  is 
passed  down  the  tube  e  from  the  top 
until  within  a  short  distance  of  the  water, 
which  it  should  never  touch,  and  is  sup- 
ported in  that  position  by  an  indiarubber 
washer  f.  The  steam  passes  from  the 
boiler  up  the  tube  E  and  escapes  by  the 
hole  G.  'i'he  whole  of  the  apparatus  fits 
into  a  cylindrical  tin  case  6  in.  long  and 
2  in.  diameter,  with  the  exception  of  the 
thermometer,  which  is  packed  in  a  brass 
lube  lined  with  indiarubber,  and  having 
a  pad  of  cotton  wool  at  each  end. 

In  using  the  boiling  point  thermometer, 
wait  until  the  mercury  becomes  stationary 
before  reading,  and  at  the  same  time  take 
the  temperature  of  the  air  in  the  shade 
with  an  ordinary  thermometer.  As  the 
lamp  is  very  often  too  small,  in  purchasing 
see  that  the  lamp  will  hold  a  proper 
supply  of  spirit.  A  screen  of  some  sort 
is  usually  required  on  the  windward  side 
of  the  thermometer,  and  at  low  tempera- 
tures is  indispen.sable.  The  heat  of  the 
lamp  will  otherwise  be  carried  off  loo 
rapidly  for  the  waler  to  boil  properly. 

_  ...     „  .  ,  Levelling  by  Angular  Measure- 

FlC.  147,— Boiling  I'oinl  ,  %-   ■  ..IT  • 

Thermometer.  mcnts    or   TrigoHometncal   Level- 

ling.— The    simplest  case  for  short  dis- 
tances  in   which  curvature  and   refraction  arc  neglected  is  as 
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shown  in  Fig.  148.     In  this  case,  if  the  distance  PC  and  the 
angle  bpc  are  measured,  we  have — 

Bc  =  pc  tan  BPC (i) 

As  the  best  conditioned  triangle  has  the  angles  at  p  and  b  each 

equal  to  45**,  the  distance  pc  should 

be  selected  as  nearly  as  possible  equal 

to  the  height  bc.     In  most  cases  it  will 

happen   that  the    distance  PC  cannot 

conveniently  be  directly  measured  as 

in  Fig.  149.     In  this  case  measure  the 

distance  pd  to  any  convenient  point  d 

in  the  same  vertical  plane  as  p  and  b.  pjg  ,^ 

Also   measure  the  angles   of  elevation      Trigonometrical  Levelling. 

CPB,  CPD,  and  the  angle  pdb  at  d. 

Then  in  the  triangle  pbd,  having  given  the  side  pd  and  the 
angles  dpb,  pdb,  calculate  the  side  pb,  and  we  get — 

««     „^  sin  bdp 

PB  =  PD    . 

Sm  PBD 

PBD  is  of  course  equal  to  180°  -  (bpd  +  bdp).     Then  from  pb  and 
the  angle  bpc  calculate  bc,  and  we  get — 

BC  =  PB  sin  BPC 

and  substituting  the  value  of  pb — 

sin  BDP  sin  bpc  ,  v 

BC  =  PD  ; (2) 

sm  PBD 

If  the  height  of  b  above  d  is  required,  we  have — 

DE  =  PD  sin  CPD. 

Then  de  =  fc  and  bf  =  bc  -  fc.     Otherwise  measure  the  angle  of 

elevation  fdb  at  d,  and  in  the  triangle  pbd  calculate  bd,  then  we 

have — 

BF  =  BD  sin  bdf. 

When  a  distance  pd  in  the  same  vertical  plane  as  p  and  b 
cannot  be  measured,  run  out  a  line  pd  in  any  convenient  direction 
as  shown  in  Fig.  150,  and  measure  pd.  Measure  also  the  angle  of 
elevation  bpc  and  the  horizontal  angles  cpd,  cdp.  Then  in  the 
triangle  cpd  we  have — 

sin  CDP 


PC=PD 


sm  PCD 
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Also  Bc  =  pc  tan  bpc,  and  substituting  for  PC,  we  get — 

^     «^  sin  CDF  tan  bpc  /  x 

BC  =  PD  , (3) 

sm  PCD 

In  the  converse  way,  inaccessible  distances  may  be  found  from 
known  heights.  Thus  in  Fig.  148,  if  the  height  bc  is  known,  we 
have — 

PC=BC  cot  BPC. 

Similarly  if  the  inaccessible  distance  dp,  Fig.  151,  is  required, 
at  B  measure  the  angles  of  depression  of  d  and  p,  which  are  equal 
to  the  angles  of  elevation  cdb,  cpb.  Also  measure  at  b  the  hori- 
zontal angle  dcp.  From  the  known  height  bc  and  the  angles 
of  elevation  at  d  and  p  calculate  cd  and  cp. 

Having  then  the  two  sides  cd  and  cp,  and  the  included  angle 
dcp,  the  required  distance  dp  may  be  found. 

D  and  p  are  supposed  to  be  in  the  same  plane,  and  the  height 
BC  above  this  plane  known. 

In  Figs.  149,  150,  151,  the  distances  and  vertical  angles  are 
shown  as  measured  from  one  point  on  the  ground  to  another. 
In  practice  the  angles  and  distances  are  actually  measured  from 
the  axis  of  the  instrument  as  shown  in  Fig.  148.  The  height  of 
the  axis  of  the  instrument  above  the  ground  is  therefore  to  be 
allowed  for. 

Calculation  when  Curvature  is  allowed  for. —  For 

greater  distances  the  effect  of  curvature  is  appreciable,  and  must 
be  taken  into  account. 

Thus  in  Fig.  152  the  horizontal  line  given  by  the  instrument 
is  AC,  the  tangent  to  the  earth's  surface  at  a.  The  observed  angle 
of  elevation  of  the  object  b  is  bac,  and  the  calculated  height  will 
be  BC.  The  true  level  line  being  really  the  arc  ac',  the  true  height 
of  B  is  BC'. 

For  moderately  great  distances  acb  may  be  taken  as  equal  to 
90**,  and  we  get  for  cc' — 

2R 

where  //=  distance  ac',  r  =  earth's  radius  ao. 

If  the  earth's  mean  radius  be  taken  as  20,888,629  ft.,  then — 

Cc'  =  0.0000000  2  3936^/2 
Then— 

Bc'  =  //tan  BAG  +  0.000000023936^ (4) 
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Fig.  149. — Trigonometrical  Levelling. 


Fig.  150.— Trigonometrical  Levelling. 


Fig.  151. 
Trigonometrical  Levelling. 


Fig.  152. 
Trigonometrical  Levelling. 
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The  arc  ac'  and  the  lines  ac'  and  ac  are  taken  as  approximately 
equal. 

Another  method  is  to  correct  the  observed  angle  bag  by  adding 
the  angle  cac',  which  is  equal  to  half  the  central  angle  aoc'. 

With  the  above  value  of  the  earth's  radius  we  have  then — 
Angle  cac'  in  minutes  =  0.0000823^ 

Adding  this  to  the  observed  angle  bag,  and  taking  ac'b  as  90**, 
we  have — 

Bc'  =  </tan  (bac  + 0.000082 3^/) (5) 

For  very  great  distances  the  angle  acb  cannot  be  considered 
equal  to  90°,  and  in  this  case  in  Fig.  152  we  have  in  the  triangle 

ABC — 

^^      .  sin  BAG 

BG  =  tf  : 

sin  B 
Also  B  =  180"  -  (o  +  bag),  where  o  is  the  angle  aob, 

but  bag  =  90"  +  BAG 

therefore  b  =  180°  -  (o  +  90°  +  bag) 
or  B  =  90**  -  (o  +  bag) 
therefore  sin  b  =  cos  (o  +  bag) 
Substituting  this  value  of  sin  b  in  the  last  equation  for  bg,  we 
get— 

„^      ,      sin  BAG 

BG  =  tf  .  : 

COS  (g  +  bag) 

Taking  gg'  as  before  equal  to  0.00000002  39  36//^,  we  get — 

sin  BAG 
bg'  =  bg  +  gg'  =  ^ -, ^,  +  0.00000002  'iQ  ^6<a?2 

cos  (O  +  BAG)  ^^^ 

Substituting  for  o  its  value  in  minutes  0.0001646^,  we  get — 

hd  —  d ^   ^  , +  o.ooooooo23936</2  .  ...  (6) 

cos  (o.oooi646</+bag) 

For  the  other  method,  by  correcting  the  angle  bag  to  bag',  in 

the  triangle  bag'  we  have — 

^  ,      .  sin  (BAG  +  io) 

cos  BAG  +  O 

Substituting  the  values  of  o,  we  have — 

,      ,  sin  (bag +  0.0000823^  /  V 

BG  —  a  7 ■ — -r-TT- v7/ 

COS  (bag  +  o.  000 1 046a) 

Calculation  when  both  Curvature  and  Refraction 

are  allowed  for. — The  effect  of  refraction  is  to  increase  the 
observed  angle  bag.     The  amount  will  vary  with  the  state  of  the 
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atmosphere,  temperature,  wind,  &c.,  but  on  an  average  is  usually 
taken  as  0.16  of  the  curvature  cc',  Fig.  152.  We  have  therefore 
to  deduct  0.16  cc'  from  the  calculated  height,  or  we  may  deduct 
0.16  of  the  angle  cac'  from  the  observed  angle  bag. 


Fig.  153. — Trigonometrical  Levelling. 


In  this  case  formula  (4)  becomes — 

BC'  =  d  tan  BAG  +  0.0000OOO2</2 

Formula  (5)  becomes — 

bg'  =  d  tan  (bag  +  0.000069^) . 
Formula  (6)  becomes — 


(8) 


(9) 


,  sin  (bag -0.00001316//)   ,  ,,0  /     \ 

BG  =df ^ 5^ — ^-  +  0.000000023036a -^ .  .  .  (10) 

cos  (  BAG  +  0.000 1 5 1 4 30) 

Formula  (7)  becomes — 

/      ,  sin  (bag +  0.000069 1 3^/)  /     \ 

cos  (bag -I- 0.00015x43^) 

Reciprocal  Observations  for  Cancelling  Refraction. — 

The  effects  of  refraction  may  be  eliminated  by  taking  reciprocal 
observations  at  each  station  as  shown  at  a  and  b.  Fig.  153,  where 
the  angle  of  elevation  a  is  measured  at  a  and  the  angle  of  de- 
pression /}  is  measured  at  b. 
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In  this  case  we  have — 

^^^^     sinHa+^ 

COsi(a  +  )8  +  o)  ^ 

where  o  is  the  angle  aob  as  before. 

If  the  zenith  distances  S  and  5'  are  measured,  we  have — 

^,      y     sin  A  (6'  -  S)  ,     V 

When  o  is  very  small  compared  with  a  and  /?  or  8  and  8'  it 
may  be  neglected,  and  (12)  and  (13)  become  respectively — 

BC'  =  ^tan  \  (a  +  P) (14) 

Bc'  =  ^tani(5'-8) (15) 


Fig.  154.— -Trigonotnetrical  Levelling. 


Reduction  of  the  observed  Angles  from  the  Summits 

of  Signals. — When  the  stations  cannot  be  seen  from  each  other, 
signals  are  erected,  as  Aa  and  b^,  Fig.  154.  In  this  case  the  observed 
angles  are  a  and  b,  and  these  have  to  be  reduced  to  a  and  fi. 
Let  the  heights  of  the  signals  above  the  instrument  be  A  and  ^', 

then — 

^      M  cos  A  \  ,  ,v 

a  =  A-(j-^ „) (16) 

Vsm  I  / 


o        .  (h  cos  b\  /     V 
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In  (i6)  and  (17)  the  expressions  in  brackets  are  in   seconds 
of  arc. 

If  zenith  distances  are  observed  as  a'  and  b',  the  corrected  angles 
will  be — 


/     ^/ ,  (h  sin  a'\  f  «. 

Wsin  I  / 


If  the  height  of  a  conical  spire,  as  ab,  Fig.  155,  cannot  be 
measured,  take  the  circumference  at  a  and  ^,  and  deduce  the  radii 


Fig.  155. 
Height  of  Spire. 


Fig.  156.— Heights  by  Observation  to  Sea  Horizon. 


r  and  r.  If  the  vertical  height  h  between  a  and  b  be  measured, 
we  have — 

AB  = 

R  — r 
If  the  slant  height  /  be  measured — 

AB  =  ^  Vr/+(R-r)}  {7^(R~-T)"} 

Measurement  of  Heights  by  Observation  to  the  Sea 

Horizon. — If  in  Fig.  156  the  zenith  distance  S  be  measured, 
then  expressing  8-90"  in  seconds,  and  taking  m  as  the  coefficient 
of  refraction  (0.08  on  an  average),  r  as  the  earth's  mean  radius, 
we  get — 

bC  =  \ri^^^\l -  9oT{ I  -»- \  (^) \^  -  90°)n 
All  observed  angles  in  trigonometrical  levelling  are  first  to  be 

N 
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reduced  to  allow  for  height  of  axis  of  instrument  above  ground  or 
station ;  or  the  height  of  instrument  must  otherwise  be  allowed  for. 

Precise  Spirit  Levelling. — Precise  spirit  levelling  may  be 
defined  as  the  carrying  of  a  very  long  line  of  levels,  usually  from 
the  sea  coast  to  inland  points,  for  the  accurate  determination  of 
the  elevation  of  the  principal  bench  marks  in  a  large  general  survey 
of  a  country  such  as  the  Ordnance  Survey  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  United  States  Coast  and  (Geodetic  Survey,  &c.  Lines  of  pre- 
cise levels  are  carried  across  the  country,  upwards  of  i,ooo  miles 
in  length,  and  from  the  bench  marks  established  on  these  lines  the 
levelling  of  the  whole  country  is  executed.*  Lines  of  precise  levels 
are  also  required  for  the  execution  of  special  engineering  works, 
the  determination  of  water  slopes,  canals,  &c.  In  order  to  carry 
such  a  long  line  of  levels  with  accuracy,  special  precautions  and 
methods  of  working  must  be  observed. 

Instruments :  Level. — The  great  accuracy  effected  in  pre- 
cise spirit  levelling  is  as  much  owing  to  the  methods  employed 
and  the  precautions  observed  in  making  the  observations  as  to  the 
special  instruments  used. 

When  a  special  level  is  used,  it  is  usually  of  a  magnifying  power 
of  telescope  of  about  40  or  50  diameters,  and  with  three  levelling 
screws.  A  mirror  is  provided  fixed  above  the  bubble  tube  in 
which  the  bubble  is  seen  by  the  observer,  and  its  position  is 
observed  without  the  eye  being  moved  from  the  eyepiece.  There 
is  a  screw  called  the  "  elevating  screw  "  under  the  support  of  the 
telescope,  next  to  the  eyepiece,  by  means  of  which  the  bubble  is 
brought  accurately  to  the  centre  of  its  run  while  taking  the  obser- 
vation, so  that  its  position  as  seen  in  the  mirror  is  correct  at  the 
instant  of  reading  the  staff.  This  screw  of  course  moves  both  the 
telescope  and  the  bubble  tube  without  altering  their  relative  posi- 
tions.    The  spirit  level  should  be  very  sensitive,  and  one  division 

•  It  is  not  ix)ssible  to  carry  elevations  from  one  triangiilation  station  to 
another  with  very  great  accuracy  by  means  of  vertical  angles  or  "  trigono- 
metrical levelling"  owing  to  the  great  variations  and  uncertainty  of  refraction. 
The  elevations  of  the  very  high  principal  trigonometrical  stations  are,  however, 
usually  found  by  trigonometrical  levelling.  In  any  triangulation  the  elevations 
of  at  least  the  base  lines  above  mean  sea  level  must  be  found  by  a  line  of  precise 
spirit  levels  from  the  coast  in  order  that  the  triangulation  distances  may  be  re- 
duced to  mean  sea  level. 
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of  the  bubble  tube  should  correspond  to  a  vertical  angle  of  about 

3  seconds.  The  bubble  tube  should  be  chambered  so  that  the 
length  of  the  bubble  may  be  adjusted  to  a  nearly  constant  length 
under  different  temperatures.  The  diaphragm  must  have  three 
horizontal  cross  hairs,  one  axial  and  two  stadia  hairs,  as  the  dis- 
tance of  the  staff  from  the  instrument  must  be  ascertained  for  each 
sight.  For  stadia  hairs  and  stadia  measurement  of  distances,  see 
Chapter  VI.  The  tripod  legs  should  be  covered  with  white  cloth 
to  shield  them  from  the  sun  and  render  them  less  liable  to  varia- 
tions of  temperature. 

Kern  Level.  —  The  levelling  instrument  adopted  by  the 
International  Geodetic  Commission  is  made  by  Kern  &  Co.,  of 
Aarau,  Switzerland,  who  make  a  specialty  of  levels  for  "precise" 
work.  It  is  of  the  wye  type,  similar  to  that  shown  in  Fig.  107,  and 
otherwise  as  just  described.  Usually  a  tangent  or  slow  motion  screw 
is  provided  for  adjusting  the  cross  hairs  on  to  the  staff.  The  motion 
given  by  this  screw  is  merely  horizontal  or  in  azimuth.  Even  the 
ordinary  spirit  level,  as  made  in  the  United  States,  generally  has 
a  tangent  or  slow  motion  screw.  The  bubble  tube  rests  on  the 
upper  surface  of  the  rings  on  the  telescope  which  are  supported  in 
the  wyes,  and  is  carried  in  the  hand  between  instrument  stations. 

A  Kern  level  with  a  focal  length  of  14  J  in.  has  an  object 
glass  lyV  >"•  diameter,  and  a  magnifying  power  of  telescope  of 
50  diameters. 

Levelling  Staff. — ^The  levelling  staff  is  made  in  one  piece, 
and  is  about  10  ft.  long.  It  is  divided  to  feet  and  looth  parts 
of  a  foot,  the  loooths  of  a  foot  or  third  place  of  decimals  being 
read  by  estimation.  If  working  on  the  metrical  system,  the  staff 
is  graduated  to  metres  and  centimetres,  the  millimetres  or  third 
place  of  decimals  being  read  by  estimation.  The  staff  should 
be  made  of  good  well-seasoned  dry  pine,  and  should  be  about 

4  in.  wide  on  the  face  and  have  a  vertical  stiffening  piece  up  the 
back  of  it,  thus  making  its  cross  section  T-shaped.  A  small  spirit 
level  is  attached  to  the  staff,  to  enable  the  staff-holder  to  hold  the 
staff  truly  vertical.  Two  wooden  handles  are  provided  for  holding 
the  staff,  one  on  each  side  of  the  graduated  face.  The  foot  of  the 
staff  should  have  an  iron  cylindrical  piece  about  i  in.  diameter 
fixed  on  it,  and  the  graduations  of  the  staff  are  reckoned  from  the 
extremity  of  this.     The  zero  of  the  graduations  is,  however,  some- 
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times  at  some  distance  above  the  foot  of  the  staff.  A  foot-plate 
is  always  used,  and  it  should  have  a  cylindrical  hollow  in  it  of 
slightly  larger  diameter  than  the  cylindrical  piece  on  the  foot  of 
the  staff.  The  bottom  of  this  hollow  is  spherical,  and  on  this 
convex  spherical  surface  the  piece  on  the  foot  of  the  staff  rests. 

A  tent  must  be  carried  to  protect  the  level  from  strong  winds, 
also  a  large  sun  umbrella  to  shield  it  from  the  sun  when  the  tent 
is  not  used,  or  to  shield  it  from  light  winds. 

Daily  Adjustments. — Perfect  accuracy  of  adjustment  is  not 
to  be  aimed  at,  but  the  instrumental  errors  are  to  be  reduced  to 
a  reasonably  small  amount,  this  amount  accurately  ascertained, 
and  each  day's  work  corrected  for  the  instrumental  error. 

The  instrument  must  be  tested  for  parallelism  of  spirit  level 
and  coUimation  line  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  each  day's  work, 
adjustment  2,  Chapter  IV.  A  true  horizontal  line  is  determined 
as  described  in  Chapter  IV.,  Fig.  165.  The  instrument  being 
then  set  up  as  in  Fig.  166,  the  tangent  of  the  angle  which  the 
actual  collimation  line  makes  with  a  truly  horizontal  line  is  equal 
to  the  error  of  reading  on  staff  at  b.  Fig.  166,  divided  by  the 
distance  apart  of  the  points  a  and  b.  Or  calling  this  error  of 
staff  reading  ^,  the  distance  //,  the  vertical  angle  made  by  the 
collimation  line  with  a  truly  horizontal  line  7',  we  have — 

Tan  v  =  2 

The  value  of  7'  is  to  be  determined  at  the  beginning  and  at  the 
end  of  each  day's  work,  the  average  value  of  v  for  the  day  being 
used  to  correct  that  day's  work. 

Adjustment  i.  Chapter  IV.,  must  also  be  tested  as  often  as 
necessary,  and  the  collimation  line  kept  in  the  axis  of  the  tele- 
scope. The  centring  of  the  object  glass  should  also  be  tested 
(see  Chapter  IV.).  The  staff  level  is  to  be  adjusted  daily  by  means 
of  a  plumb  line  attached  to  the  staff. 

Any  error  in  the  absolute  length  of  the  levelling  staff  affects 
only  the  final  result  of  the  work,  and  may  be  corrected  for  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  levelling.  For  moderate  heights  this  correction 
may  usually  be  neglected. 

Field  Work :  Errors  from  Unstable  Supports.— The 

principal  errors  to  be  guarded  against  in  the  field  work  are  errors 
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from  unstable  supports  of  instrument  and  levelling  staff  and  atmo- 
spheric errors. 

Any  movement  of  the  change  point  on  which  the  staff  is  held 
is  usually  a  downward  movement,  and  if  this  takes  place  in  the 
interval  between  a  fore  sight  and  a  back  sight  (as  it  usually  does) 
the  final  resulting  elevation  obtained  will  be  too  high.  Again,  if 
the  instrument  itself  settles  down  during  the  interval  between  a 
back  sight  and  a  fore  sight,  the  final  resulting  elevation  from  this 
cause  also  is  too  high.  Errors  due  to  settling  of  supports,  there- 
fore, result  in  too  high  a  final  elevation,  and  are  obviously  cumula- 
tive. The  only  way  in  which  these  errors  can  be  eliminated  is  by 
doing  all  the  levelling  over  again,  going  over  the  same  ground  in 
the  opposite  direction.  Very  often,  however,  this  is  not  practi- 
cable, and  the  levelling  party  usually  consists  of  a  leveller  with  a 
check  leveller  following  up  behind.  Sometimes  the  leveller  runs 
his  own  line  of  check  levels  by  taking  two  change  points  and  four 
staff  readings  at  each  set  up  of  the  level.  As  the  same  setting  of 
the  instrument  is  used  for  each  line  of  levels,  by  this  method  the 
two  lines  of  levels  are  not  entirely  independent.  The  instrument 
may,  however,  be  shifted,  and  a  new  set  up  made  for  the  duplicate 
line  back  and  fore  sights.  By  this  means  one  leveller  can  carry  an 
independent  line  of  check  levels  along  with  the  first  line  of  levels. 
A  line  of  check  levels  run  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  first  line 
is,  however,  always  preferable,  as  the  mean  of  it  and  the  original 
line  will  be  nearer  the  truth  than  the  mean  of  two  lines  run  in  the 
same  direction. 

Atmospheric  Errors. — Atmospheric  errors  are  those  due 
to  wind,  a  heated  atmosphere  which  causes  the  image  of  the 
levelling  staff  to  tremble,  and  variable  refraction.  During  a  mode- 
rate wind  the  level  may  be  shielded  in  a  tent  or  by  a  screen, 
but  when  the  velocity  of  the  wind  exceeds  8  or  10  miles  an  hour 
work  must  be  stopped.  During  a  heated  atmosphere  short 
sights  must  be  taken,  but  if  the  length  of  sights  has  to  be  reduced 
to  less  than  about  150  ft.  to  enable  the  image  to  be  read  clearly, 
it  is  better  to  stop,  as  the  errors  arising  from  the  large  number  of 
stations  occupied  by  the  instrument  and  levelling  staff  become 
excessive.  Refraction  is  greatest  early  in  the  morning,  diminishes 
till  10  A.M.,  is  nearly  constant  till  4  p.m.,  then  begins  to  increase.* 

*  Great  variation  in  refraction  sometimes  occurs  over  ground  which  is 
passing  from  light  to  shade,  or  vice  versd. 
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Available  Working  Hours. — In  clear  weather,  as  a  rule, 
not  more  than  three  or  four  hours  a  day  are  available  for  good 
work,  and  at  times  when  the  days  are  very  hot  and  the  nights 
very  cold  it  is  not  possible  to  get  in  an  hour's  good  work  in 
the  day. 

Observing  Staff  Readings. — All  three  horizontal  cross 
hairs  are  read,  the  mean  being  taken  as  the  staff  reading,  and 
the  two  differences  between  the  axial  and  extreme  hair  readings 
are  taken  out.  The  stadia  hairs  being  spaced  at  as  nearly  as 
possible  equal  distances  from  the  axial  hair,  these  two  amounts 
should  agree  very  nearly,  otherwise  one  or  more  of  the  three  read- 
ings is  in  error.  This  is  a  most  valuable  check  on  any  serious 
error  in  the  readings,  and  should  be  made  in  the  field  for  each 
reading  before  the  level  or  staff  is  shifted  to  the  next  station.  Two 
levelling  staves  and  two  staff  holders  are  employed  to  save  time 
between  back  sight  and  fore  sight  which  would  be  lost  with  only 
one  staff. 

Length  of  Sights. — Under  the  most  favourable  conditions, 
for  the  best  work  the  length  of  the  sights  should  not  exceed  about 
300  ft.,  or  say  5  chains  (66  ft.  chains).  With  sights  of  about  this 
length,  in  favourable  weather  an  experienced  man  can  level  about 
a  mile  an  hour,  or  4  miles  a  day,  of  precise  levels.  The  instru- 
ment must  always  be  shaded  from  the  sun,  both  while  set  up  on  a 
station  and  while  being  moved  between  stations.  It  is  essential 
to  do  this  in  order  to  keep  the  adjustments  anything  like  constant 
and  the  length  of  the  bubble  from  continually  changing. 

Corrections. — If  the  lengths  of  the  back  sights  and  fore 
sights  are  made  exactly  equal  for  each  set  up  of  the  level,  all 
instrumental  errors  are  eliminated.  On  the  other  hand,  any  instru- 
mental error  obviously  merely  applies  to  the  excess  of  the  sum  of 
the  lengths  of  the  back  sights  over  the  sum  of  the  lengths  of  the 
fore  sights,  or  vice  versd.  The  length  of  each  of  the  sights  must 
therefore  be  computed  from  the  stadia  hair  readings,  as  described 
in  Chapter  VI.  This  is  easily  done  with  the  aid  of  a  short  table, 
such  as  that  described  in  Chapter  VI.  The  lengths  of  the  back 
sights  are  then  added  up,  as  also  the  lengths  of  the  fore  sights, 
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and  the  difference  ascertained.  Calling  this  difference  8,  and  the 
correction  for  instrumental  error  r,  we  have — 

where  v  is  the  average  value  of  the  vertical  angle  for  the  day, 
described  on  page  184. 

This  correction  is  to  be  added  to  or  subtracted  from  the 
elevation  of  the  finishing  point  of  each  day's  work,  and  the  levels 
of  any  intermediate  bench  marks  are  to  be  corrected  in  a  similar 
manner.  For  instance,  if  the  sum  of  the  lengths  of  the  fore  sights 
is  in  excess,  and  the  vertical  angle  v  is  minus  or  an  angle  of  de- 
pression, the  sum  of  the  fore  sight  staff  readings  is  too  small,  and 
the  resulting  elevation  of  the  finishing  point  of  that  day's  work  is 
too  high,  and  the  correction  c  is  therefore  to  be  subtracted.  The 
similar  application  of  the  correction  when  the  back  sight  lengths 
are  in  excess  and  also  when  the  vertical  angle  v  is  plus  or  an 
angle  of  elevation  will  be  sufficiently  obvious. 

The  difference  between  the  sum  of  the  lengths  of  the  back 
sights  and  the  sum  of  the  lengths  of  the  fore  sights  should  also  be 
corrected  for  curvature  and  refraction,  but  since  the  errors  due  to 
curvature  and  refraction  tend  to  neutralise  each  other,  and  since 
S  is  usually  so  small  a  quantity,  it  will  generally  be  found  that  this 
correction  is  unnecessary,  if  reasonable  care  has  been  taken  to 
have  the  back  and  fore  sights  of  approximately  equal  length.  The 
correction  for  curvature  and  refraction  may,  however,  be  applied 
when  required.  For  curvature  and  refraction  see  page  159,  Chapter 
III.  Also,  owing  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  amount  of  the  refrac- 
tion, it  is  much  better  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  applying  a  correction 
for  it  by  keeping  h  within  small  limits. 

Accuracy  and  Cost  of  Precise  Spirit  Levelling.— On 

the  United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  the  limit  of  differ- 
ence between  check  lines  is  5  millimetres  x  >y2K,  where  k  is  the 
distance  in  kilometres.  On  the  United  States  Lake  Survey  it 
was  10  millimetres  x  ^k,  and  on  the  Mississippi  River  Survey  it 
was  5  millimetres  ;^k.  These  limits  are  respectively  equal  to 
.029,  .041,  and  .021  ft.  multiplied  by  the  square  root  of  the  distance 
in  miles,  t    Where  greater  discrepancies  occurred,  the  line  of  levels 

*  Sin  V  is  used  because  the  distances  as  found  from  the  stadia  hair  readings 
are  the  distances  along  the  inclined  line  of  sight  or  coUimation  line, 
t  Johnson,  Theory  and  Practice  of  Surveying. 
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was  run  again.     The  "probable  error"  of  the  mean  of  several 
observations  may  be  found  as  follows  : — 

Let  ^1,  d^^  ^3,  &c.,  be  the  differences  of  the  various  results  from 
the  mean,  and  let  2^^  be  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  these  differ- 
ences, n  the  number  of  observations,  then  the  probable  error  of 
the  mean  is  — 

±  .6745  yi^ 

V    n  (n-  1) 

When  there  are  only  two  observations,  the  formula  becomes  ±  Id 
where  d  is  the  difference  between  the  two  results. 

The  European  International  Geodetic  Association  decided  upon 
the  following  probable  errors  in  the  mean  or  adopted  result : — 

±  5  millimetres  per  kilometre  =  large. 
±3  „  „  =  medium. 

±2  „  „  =fair. 

±1  „  „  =  very  precise. 

On  the  United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  line  of  precise  levels 
from  Sandy  Hook  to  St  Louis,  1,109  miles,  the  probable  error  per 
kilometre  of  the  adopted  result  was  ±1.2  millimetres.  Professor 
J.  B.  Johnson  ran  670  miles  of  precise  levels  on  the  Mississippi 
River  Survey  with  a  probable  error  in  the  mean  result  of  23.5 
millimetres  for  the  whole  distance,  which  is  less  than  i  in.,  while 
the  probable  error  per  kilometre  w^as  ±.7  millimetre.* 

In  the  precise  spirit  levelling  undertaken  for  the  general 
levelling  of  France,  of  28,700  kilometres  the  probable  error  for 
systematic  error  was  o.  1 2  to  o.  1 8  millimetre  per  kilometre,  and 
for  accidental  error  0.79  millimetre  per  kilometre.  The  average 
closing  error  of  polygons  averaging  550  kilometres  in  length  was 
±  60  millimetres.  Taking  into  account  the  systematic  error,  the 
probable  error  in  the  difference  of  level  found  between  Marseilles 
and  Dunkirk  does  not  exceed  60  millimetres.  The  cost  of  the 
levelling  of  the  most  precise  order  was  35  francs  per  kilometre.t 

On  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  using  a  20  in.  level 

*  Johnson,  Theory  and  Practice  of  Surve}ing. 

t  The  radius  of  curvature  of  bubble  tube  used  for  the  most  precise  work 
was  50  metres ;  for  less  degrees  of  precision  the  radii  of  bubble  tubes  were  30 
metres  and  20  metres.  A  system  of  total  reflecting  prisms  was  used  to  enable 
the  observer  to  read  the  staff  and  note  position  of  bubble  simultaneously. 
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with  bubbles  graduated  to  lo  seconds  of  arc,  there  were  10,968 
miles  levelled  and  1,924  permanent  bench  marks  fixed,  at  an 
average  cost  per  lineal  mile  of  19s.  i^d.,  exclusive  of  cost  of 
instruments.  In  11 1  closed  polygons  of  an  average  length  of 
51  miles  each,  the  maximum  discrepancy  between  duplicate  de- 
terminations in  feet  was  0.05  ^  distance  in  miles,  minimum 
0.02  ^  distance  in  miles,  and  mean  0.03  ^J  distance  in  miles. 

Adjustment  of  Errors  in  Closed  Circuits  of  Precise 

Levels. — When  a  line  of  levels  returns  to  its  starting  point  the 
actual  error  is  of  course  known,  as  the  total  difference  of  elevation 
should  be  zero.  There  are  two  general  methods  of  applying 
corrections.  One  is  to  distribute  the  error  among  the  lines  com- 
posing the  circuit  proportionally  to  the  length  of  the  lines  or  to 
the  square  root  of  the  length  of  the  lines.  The  other  method  is 
to  make  the  corrections  proportional  to  the  computed  "  probable 
error"  of  each  line  as  calculated  from  the  differences  between 
each  separate  result  and  the  mean  result.  The  corrections  are 
computed  by  the  method  of  least  squares,  so  that  they  are  the 
most  probable  ones,  /.^.,  so  that  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the 
corrections  is  a  minimum. 

The  latter  method  is  very  laborious ;  and  if  the  closing  error  is 
simply  distributed  so  that  the  error  on  each  line  is  taken  as  pro- 
portional to  the  square  root  of  the 
length  of  the  line,  the  result  is  practi- 
cally identical  with  that  arrived  at  by 
the  more  laborious  methods.  Experi- 
ence shows  that  errors  in  levelling  are 
more  nearly  proportional  to  the  square 
root  of  the  distance  than  to  the  dis- 
tance only. 

When  the  levelling  includes  a  num- 
ber of  closed  circuits,  as  in  Fig,  157,  c 
the  closing  error  of  polygon  abcg  is    ^  ^.  S-  'S/* 

a    ^  J-  ^  -u   i.  J  \i-       'J         i    JL      Adjustment  of  Closed  Circuits 

first  distributed  among  the  sides  ab^  bc^  of  Precise  Levels. 

cg^  ga.     In  adjusting  the  polygon  gcd, 

the  error  is  to  be  distributed  between  the  sides  cd  and  dg  only, 
the  error  in  side  gc  having  already  been  adjusted.  Similarly  in 
correcting  gde  the  error  is  distributed  between  de  and  eg  only,  and 
for  the  polygon  gfa  its  closing  error  is  adjusted  in  the  side/ar  only. 
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It  is  necessary  to  correct  first  the  polygon  whose  closing  error  is 
the  greatest,  then  that  with  the  next  greatest  error,  and  so  on. 

American  Practice  in  Precise  Spirit  Levelling.— On 

pages  194  to  201  are  given  the  instructions  of  the  Mississippi  River 
Commission  for  Precise  Levelling.*  These  are  the  result  of  many 
years*  experience,  and  will  be  a  good  guide  in  this  class  of  work. 
In  the  United  States  the  levelling  staff  is  called  the  "  rod,"  and  the 
cross  hairs  are  called  "  wires  "  or  "  threads."  The  levelling  instru- 
ment used  is  of  the  wye  type,  similar  to  Fig.  107,  or  the  Kern  level 
already  described.  The  bubble  tube  is  adjusted  to  be  parallel  to 
the  upper  surface  of  the  rings  on  the  telescope  tube  which  rest  in 
the  wyes,  the  bubble  tube  resting  on  these  rings;  the  colli  mation 
line  is  adjusted  to  coincide  with  the  axis  of  the  wyes,  and  any  differ- 
ence in  the  size  of  the  rings  themselves  is  to  be  determined.  Thus 
three  corrections  take  the  place  of  the  single  correction  given  on 
page  187.  The  single  correction  given  on  page  187  may  also  be 
used  for  the  wye  level  instead  of  the  above  three  corrections,  as  it 
is  obvious  that  if  the  bubble  tube,  rings,  and  collimation  line  are 
all  corrected  with  reference  to  the  same  line  (the  axis  of  the  wyes), 
the  result  is  the  same  as  correcting  for  their  relative  positions  to 
each  other,  />.,  one  single  correction  for  the  angle  of  inclination 
between  bubble  tube  and  collimation  line  gives  the  same  result ; 
the  bubble  tube  being  made  level  by  levelling  up  with  the  levelling 
screws  and  elevation  screw  for  each  sight,  this  angle  is  the  angle 
made  by  the  collimation  line  with  a  truly  horizontal  line  when  the 
bubble  is  at  the  centre  of  its  run,  as  given  on  page  184.  The 
methods  of  determining  and  applying  these  separate  corrections 
are,  however,  given  below. 

It  is  sometimes  the  practice  to  read  the  staff  when  the  bubble 
is  not  exactly  in  the  centre  of  its  run,  and  a  correction  is  then 
made  to  the  staff  reading  for  the  amount  of  the  deviation  of  the 
bubble  from  the  centre  of  its  run.  For  this  purpose  the  value  of 
one  division  of  the  bubble  tube,  /.^.,  the  vertical  angle  correspond- 
ing to  a  movement  of  the  bubble  of  one  division,  is  carefully 
determined.  As  a  general  rule  the  practice  of  reading  the  staff 
with  the  bubble  deviating  from  the  centre  of  its  run  is  to  be 
avoided,  and  the  instrument  should  be  carefully  levelled  up  in  the 

*  Johnson,  Theory  and  Practice  of  Surveying. 
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usual  way,  so  that  the  bubble  is  at  the  centre  of  its  run  at  the  in- 
stant of  reading  the  staff.  When  bisecting  a  bench  mark,  however, 
it  is  convenient  to  use  the  elevating  screw  and  note  the  deviation 
of  the  bubble. 

Value  of  one  Division  of  the  Bubble  Tube, — This  is  found  by 
sighting  on  to  the  levelling  staff,  whose  distance  from  the  instru- 
ment is  carefully  measured.  The  divisions  of  the  bubble  tube 
are  numbered  from  the  centre  towards  the  ends,  and  the  bubble 
being  moved  one  division  at  a  time,  staff  readings  are  taken 
for  each  position  of  the  bubble.  Readings  need  only  be  noted 
for  extreme  positions  of  the  bubble,  as  central  and  intermediate 
positions  are  of  little  use  in  finding  the  mean  value  of  one 
division. 

Let  Ej  =  mean  of  all  the  north  end  readings  of  the  bubble 
when  run  to  the  north  end  of  tube. 

Eg  =  ditto,  for  bubble  at  south  end  of  tube. 

Fj  =  mean  of  all  the  south  end  readings  of  the  bubble 
when  run  to  the  north  end  of  tube. 

F2  =  ditto,  for  bubble  at  south  end  of  tube. 

Sj  =  mean  reading  of  staff  for  bubble  at  north  end  of  tube. 

S2  =  ditto,  for  bubble  at  south  end. 

d  —  distance  of  staff  from  instrument. 

V  =  value  of  one  division  of  bubble  tube  (sine  of  the  angle 
of  inclination)  at  unit  distance. 

Then — 

So       Si 


v  = 


'2       ^1 


^/E^-F,_E^A 


V  in  seconds  =  —^ — ^ 


i/sm 

The  value  of  one  division  of  a  bubble  tube  should  be  constant, 
but  is  often  altered  by  changes  of  temperature  of  the  fastenings 
of  the  tube  in  its  case.* 


*  By  experiments  on  the  level  of  Ramsden's  3  ft.  theodolite  it  was  found 
that  though  at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  66"  the  value  of  one  division  was 
about  I  second,  yet  at  32°  it  was  5  seconds. 
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Correction  for  Inclination   of  Bubble   to    Upper  Surfaces  of 
Rings, — ^This  correction  is  determined  in  terms  of  divisions  of 
the  bubble  tube.      It  is  to  be  found  by  reversing  the  bubble 
tube  on   the   telescope  and  taking  readings  in  both  positions. 
An  odd  number  of  observations  should  be  made. 

Let  Nj  =  mean  of  north  end  readings  for  bubble  tube  direct. 

„  „  reversed. 

„  „  direct. 

„  „  reversed. 


Ni  = 

)i 

» 

Si  = 

i» 

south 

S„  = 

>j 

)> 

Then 

i=.  i  /^?Vi5i?  _  !Vili\ 


where  /  is  the  inclination  of  the  bubble  tube  to  the  upper  surface 
of  the  rings  in  terms  of  divisions  of  the  bubble  lube. 

Correction  for  Collimation  Line, — This  is  found  by  reading 
the  staff  with  the  telescope  normal,  and  then  with  the  telescope 
inverted,  /.^.,  rotated  iSo**,  about  its  own  axis. 

Let  $1  =  staff  reading  for  telescope  normal. 
8.2=  „  „  inverted. 

d  =  distance  of  staff  from  instrument. 

Then  — 

So  -  s^ 
~^d~ 

where  c  is  the  correction  for  unit  distance.     The  correction  for 
any  distance  is  therefore  c  x  distance. 

Correction  for  Inequality  in  the  Size  of  the  Rings, — This  is 
determined  by  reversing  the  bubble  on  the  rings,  and  also  revers- 
ing the  telescope  in  the  wyes.  The  following  is  an  example  of 
the  method  of  ascertaining  this  correction  : — 

Reading  of  Bubble. 


I  North.  South.  | 

Telescope  normal,  level  normal  4.2  5.6 

„     reversed        4.5  5.4 


}i  » 


Average  .  .  .  4.35  5.5 

Half  difference  .  .  ;  -0.57 
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Reading  of  Bubble. 
I  North.  South.  | 

Telescope  reversed,  level  normal        6.4  3.1 

„     reversed      6.5  3.0 


}}  )} 


Average  .  .  .    6.45  3.05 

Half  difference  .  .  .  +1.70 

Telescope  normal,  level  normal          4.1  5.7 

„             „          „     reversed        4.6  5.5 


Average  .  .  .    4.35  5.6 

Half  difference  ...   -  0.62 


Mean  reading  telescope  normal    -  0.59 
„  „         reversed  + 1.70 


Movement  of  bubble  -  2.29 

Therefore  the  bubble  moves  2.29  divisions  towards  the  object  glass 
when  the  telescope  is  reversed  in  the  wyes.  This  is  evidently 
twice  the  difference  in  the  rings,  and  the  angle  between  the  axis 
of  a  cone  and  its  slant  side  being  half  the  apex  angle,  therefore 
the  line  of  sight  makes  an  angle  with  the  tops  of  the  rings  of  one 
quarter  of  2.29  or  0.57  division  of  the  bubble  tube.  In  this  case 
the  eye  end  ring  is  the  smaller,  and  therefore  when  the  upper 
surfaces  of  the  rings  are  level  the  line  of  sight  is  depressed.  'J'his 
correction  is  termed  the  "  pivot  correction,"  and  alters  only  with 
unequal  wear  of  the  rings. 

The  angular  value  of  one  division  of  the  bubble  tube  and  the 
inequality  of  the  size  of  the  pivot  rings  need  only  be  determined 
once  each  season.  The  constant  for  the  stadia  hairs  which  is 
used  for  the  distances  as  well  as  the  absolute  length  of  the  level- 
ling staff  are  usually  also  determined  once  each  season.  The 
inclination  of  the  bubble  tube  to  the  upper  surfaces  of  the  rings 
and  the  coUimation  line  correction  are,  however,  determined  daily, 
at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end  of  each  day^s  work. 

Final  Correction, — If  d  is  the  difference  between  the  sum  of 
the  back  sights  and  the  sum  of  the  fore  sights,  or  vice  versd^  then 
the  final  correction  is — 
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where  c  is  the  coUimation  line  correction,  z;  =  sin  of  angle  of 
inclination  corresponding  to  one  division  of  bubble  tube,  equation 
I,  page  191,  /  the  correction  for  inclination  of  bubble  to  upper 
surfaces  of  rings,  p  the  pivot  correction. 


Instructions  for  Precise  Spirit  Levelling  under  the 

Mississippi  River  Commission.* 

1.  Before  commencing  operations  the  constants  of  the  instruments  will  be 
determined.  The  most  imix)rtant  of  these  is  the  value  of  one  division  of  the 
level  tube.  This  can  best  be  determined  by  means  of  a  level  trier.  It  can  also 
Ije  determined  in  the  field  as  follows  : — 

Set  up  the  instrument  firmly,  if  possible  mounting  it  on  a  wooden  post,  or 
belter  still,  on  a  stone  pier.  Set  up  a  rod  in  its  tripod  at  such  a  distance  that 
it  can  be  distinctly  read  through  the  telescope.  The  distance  should  be  at 
least  50  metres,  or  if  the  air  is  very  still,  too  metres,  and  should  be  carefully 
measured.  Adjust  the  instrument  carefully,  taking  such  length  of  bubble  in 
the  level  tube  that  its  ends  will  be  about  the  middle  or  tenth  graduated  line  on 
each  side.  Direct  the  telescope  to  the  rod,  and  by  means  of  the  elevation 
screw  cause  the  bubble  to  run  to  near  one  end  of  the  level. 

Carefully  note  the  position  of  the  three  wires  on  the  rod  and  the  reading  of 
the  level.  Now  by  means  of  the  elevation  screw  cause  the  bubble  to  run  to 
near  the  other  end  of  the  tube,  and  note  the  reading  of  the  wire  and  bubble 
as  before.  One  result  for  value  of  one  division  of  level  can  then  be  obtained. 
This  operation  should  l>e  repeated  ten  times. 

The  elevation  of  the  rod  should  be  changed  occasionally  between  sets,  in 
order  to  avoid  estimating  the  same  part  of  the  same  centimetre  on  the  rod.  It 
will  be  sufficient  to  run  the  bubble  five  divisions  each  side  of  its  central  position. 

If  X'= distance  from  instrument  to  rod 
(it  <f  =  distance  through  which  eye  and  object  ends  of  bubble  move  when  run 

from  near  eye  end  to  near  object  end 
iiA-ff 

— —  =  amount  of  displacement  of  bubble  between  two  readings 

r,  r'=corresix)nding  means  of  three  thread  readings  on  rod,  and 
z;= value  of  one  division  of  level  in  seconds  of  arc. 

Then»=-^i^-^-- 
X'sin  i'(d-\rd') 

2.  With  the  value  of  one  division  of  the  level,  tables  will  be  constructed  show- 
ing the  correction  to  be  applied  to  a  rod  reading  for  an  observed  inclination  of 
the  level  and  for  a  distance  determined  by  interval  between  extreme  threads. 
If  the  level  bubble  is  well  ground,  equal  displacements  of  the  bubble,  say  of 
two  divisions,  will  correspond  to  equal  displacements  on  the  rod. 

*  Johnson,  Theory  and  Practice  of  Surveying. 
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3.  Before  using  the  level  or  determining  its  value,  the  fastening  of  the  tube 
in  its  case  should  be  examined.  One  end  should  be  clamped  down  just  tight 
enough  to  prevent  the  tube  from  moving  easily,  but  not  tight  enough  to  strain 
the  glass.  The  other  should  be  lightly  clamped  so  that  the  tube  may  be  free 
to  expand  and  contract  with  temperature  changes.  The  cotton  packing  at  the 
ends  should  not  exert  a  lateral  strain  on  the  tube.  All  level  tubes  will  be 
numbered,  and  have  their  numbers  marked  on  them. 

4.  In  order  to  determine  the  inequality  in  the  telescope  rings^  the  instru- 
ments should  be  mounted  on  a  stone  pier  or  other  Hrm  support  and  carefully 
levelled.  The  level  should  be  carefully  adjusted,  and  the  instrument  clamj^ed 
to  prevent  its  moving  in  azimuth.  Now  with  the  eyepiece  of  the  telescope 
over  the  elevating  screw,  note  the  reading  of  the  bubble  when  level  is  set  on 
telescope,  lx)th  in  direct  and  reversed  position.  Now  reverse  the  telescope  in 
the  wyes  and  read  the  level  as  before.  Several  sets  of  observations  should  be 
made. 

Let  3,  ^'= inclination  of  telescope  as  denoted  by  means  of  level  readings 
with  telescope  direct  and  reversed,  then  the  inequality  of  rings — 

Sixteen  determinations  of  the  value  of  /  of  two  instruments  in  use  on  the 
Lake  Survey  gave  prolxible  errors  of  +0.046"  and  +0.041".  The  inequality 
may  be  expressed  in  seconds  of  arc  if  desire<l,  but  for  purposes  of  computation 
is  best  expressed  in  terms  of  level  divisions,  as  it  can  then  be  combined  directly 
with  the  error  of  adjustment  of  level. 

5.  The  centring  of  the  object  glass  will  be  examined.  This  may  l>e  done 
as  follows : — Draw  out  the  eyepiece  until  the  threads  are  no  longer  visible. 
Direct  the  telescope  on  some  well-defined  object>  and  when  looking  at  it  rotate 
the  telescope  on  its  wyes. 

If  the  object  remains  steady,  the  object  glass  is  sufficiently  well  centred. 
Should  the  object  appear  unsteady,  the  fault  can  only  be  remedied  by  a  maker. 
The  objective  should  be  firmly  screwed  into  the  telescope. 

6.  The  values  of  the  wire  intervals  will  lie  determined  as  follows : — Set  up 
a  rod  at  carefully  measured  distances  of  10,  20,  30  to  100  metres  from  the 
instrument.  Read  the  rod  ten  times  at  each  distance.  The  rod  may  be  altered 
in  elevation,  the  level  may  be  caused  to  change  and  the  telescope  may  be 
rotated  180**  (reversed)  in  order  to  change  the  position  of  the  threads  on  the 
rod. 

Taking  the  mean  of  the  ten  observed  differences  of  readings  of  the  extreme 
threads  at  each  station  occupied  by  the  rod,  a  table  will  be  constructed  giving 
in  metres  the  distance  of  the  rod  from  the  instrument  for  any  observed  difference 
of  reading  between  extreme  wires. 

7.  Unless  the  rods  used  have  been  previously  compared  with  some  known 
standard^  they  will  be  compared  with  each  other  and  their  relative  lengths  deter- 
mined. This  may  be  done  by  establishing  two  fixed  points  or  two  foot  plates 
at  equal  distances  from  the  instrument  and  differing  in  elevation  about  2.7 
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metres.  The  distance  should  be  about  lo  metres.  Determine  the  diflerence 
of  elevation  of  the  points  by  reading  each  rod  on  each  point.  A  comparison  of 
the  resulting  differences  of  elevation  will  give  relative  lengths  of  metres  on  rods. 

Ten  measurements  with  each  rod  will  be  determined.  The  elevation  of  the 
instrument  will  be  slightly  changed  between  each  set  in  order  to  eliminate 
errors  in  estimating  the  millimetres.  Each  rod  will  be  numbered  and  have  its 
number  marked  on  it.  The  rods  should  also  be  kept  dry  and  provided  with 
canvas  covers  to  protect  them  when  being  carried  to  and  from  work. 

The  distance  of  the  zero  graduation  above  steel  spur  on  which  the  rod  stands 
will  be  well  determined.  This  may  be  done  with  a  right  angle  triangle  and 
rule.  It  may  also  be  determined  by  means  of  another  levelling  rod,  the  gradua- 
tions of  which  commence  at  the  foot  of  the  rod,  by  determining  the  height  of 
the  instrument  above  some  fixed  point  and  subtracting  it  from  the  reading  of 
the  rod  to  be  determined.     The  relative  lengths  of  the  rods  must  be  known. 

Whenever  a  bench  mark  is  connected  with  in  such  a  way  that  the  rod  is 
not  placed  directly  on  the  bench  mark,  this  quantity  enters  into  the  computation 
of  difference  of  elevation. 

8.  Before  commencing  work  at  any  time  all  adjustments  will  be  carefully 
made. 

The  telescope  will  be  collimated  by  having  a  rod  set  up  at  a  distance  of 
50  metres  and  noting  the  position  of  the  wires  on  the  rod  when  the  telescope 
is  normal  and  when  inverted  or  rotated  iSo**  alx>ut  its  axis.  The  collimation 
error  of  the  mean  of  the  horizontal  thread  must  not  exceed  1.25  millimetres 
at  a  distance  of  50  metres. 

The  horizontality  of  the  horizontcd  wires  will  be  examined  by  moving 
the  telesco))e  in  azimuth  so  that  the  rod  shall  appear  to  move  through  the  field 
of  the  telescope.  If  the  threads  are  horizontal,  the  reading  on  the  rod  will  be 
the  same,  the  position  of  the  level,  which  should  be  closely  watched,  remaining 
the  same.  If  the  threads  are  found  to  be  not  horizontal,  they  will  be  made  so 
by  turning  the  telescope  a  small  amount  in  the  wyes.  When  the  thread  wires 
have  once  been  made  horizontal,  small  screws  which  abut  against  projection  of 
wye  above  elevating  screw  should  be  so  adjusted  that  when  they  press  against 
this  projection  the  wires  are  horizontal.  If  the  vertical  thread  is  then  inclined, 
as  shown  by  the  plumb  line  attached  to  the  rod,  it  must  remain  so. 

To  make  the  axis  of  the  level  parallel  to  the  upper  surface  of  the  rings,  it  is 
necessary  to  make  the  vertical  planes  passing  through  them  parallel  and  to 
make  them  equally  inclined  to  the  horizon. 

To  make  the  lateral  adjustment,  raise  the  clips  fastening  the  level  to  the 
telescope,  and  revolve  the  level  about  the  telescope  a  short  distance  each  side 
of  the  vertical.  If  the  bubble  runs  in  opposite  directions  when  on  opjwsile 
sides  of  the  vertical,  the  level  is  to  be  adjusted  by  means  of  the  opposing  hori- 
zontal screws  at  one  end  of  the  level  until  such  is  not  the  case. 

To  make  the  vertical  adjustment,  raise  one  of  the  clips  and  read  the  level  in 
its  direct  position  and  also  when  it  is  reversed  on  the  telescope.  The  difference 
between  the  differences  of  end  readings  in  each  position  is  four  times  the  error 
of  adjustment,  and  is  to  be  corrected  by  the  opposing  vertical  screws  at  one  end 
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of  the  level  case.  The  error  of  adjustment  must  not  be  allowed  to  exceed  two 
divisions  of  the  level.  Care  must  be  taken  that  the  telescope  rings  are  free 
from  dust  when  adjusting  the  level.  After  having  made  the  vertical  adjustment, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  examine  the  lateral  adjustment  again,  since  making  one 
of  the  adjustments  aflfects  the  other. 

To  make  the  level  and  vertical  axis  of  revolution  perpendicular  to  each 
othery  loosen  the  small  clamp  screw  at  one  end  of  the  horizontal  bar  fastened  to 
the  vertical  axis,  and  by  means  of  the  elevating  screw  raise  or  lower  that  end  of 
the  upper  horizontal  bar  until  the  telescope  can  be  rotated  iSo''  from  any 
position,  and  have  the  level  reading  the  same  in  both  positions. 

To  adjust  the  level  attached  to  the  rod^  set  up  the  rod  in  its  tripod  in  such 
a  position  that  when  a  plumb  line  is  attached  to  the  small  hook  near  the  top 
of  the  rod,  the  point  of  the  plumb  bob  shall  coincide  with  the  point  of  a  small 
cone  attached  to  the  rod  near  its  foot.  Now  bring  the  level  bubble  to  the 
centre  by  means  of  the  levelling  screws.  In  making  this  adjustment,  the  rod 
should  not  be  exposed  to  the  wind,  as  the  plumb  line  is  influenced  thereby.  This 
adjustment  will  be  made  at  least  once  each  day. 

£ach  time  that  the  instrument  is  placed  on  a  station  its  axis  will  first  be 
made  vertical  by  means  of  the  levelling  screws  in  such  manner  that  the 
telescope  may  be  turned  around  the  horizon  without  the  bubble  of  the  level 
running  a  great  number  of  divisions.  The  telescope  is  finally  made  horizontal 
by  means  of  the  elevating  screw.  The  inclination  at  the  moment  of  observing 
must  not  ordinarily  exceed  three  divisions  of  the  level  and  never  five  divisions. 

The  instrument  when  in  use  ought  always  to  be  sheltered  from  the  sun  cuid 
wind.  It  is  carried  from  station  to  station  without  being  dismounted,  but  the 
level  should  be  taken  off  and  carried  in  the  hand.  The  small  clamp  screw  at 
the  end  of  horizontal  bar  and  the  large  screw  which  fastens  the  instrument 
immovably  to  the  tripod  should  both  be  turned  tight  before  moving  the 
instrument. 

The  rods  must  be  placed  on  the  plates  which  accompany  them^  and  held  in  a 
vertical  position  as  indicated  by  the  spherical  level  attached.  It  is  advisable  to 
always  use  the  same  rod  with  the  same  foot-plate.  In  placing  the  foot-plates, 
great  care  should  be  taken  that  they  be  horizontal,  on  firm  ground,  and  not 
liable  to  change.  The  surface  of  the  ground,  if  not  firm  or  level,  should  be 
removed. 

The  errors  of  adjustment  will  be  determined  at  beginning  and  end  of  each 
series  of  observations  :  that  is  to  say,  after  having  mounted  the  instrument  and 
before  dismounting  it,  and  in  all  cases  at  least  once  each  day.  If  the  instrument 
has  been  deranged  by  a  jar,  the  corrections  must  be  determined  anew. 

The  error  of  collimcUion  will  be  determined  by  two  readings  of  the  rod  at  a 
distance  of  50  metres  when  the  telescope  is  in  its  normal  position  and  two 
when  it  is  rotated  180°  in  the  wyes.  The  difference  between  the  means  of 
the  two  readings,  after  being  corrected  for  the  inclination  of  the  level,  must 
not  exceed  2. 5  millimetres  at  that  distance,  and  commonly  should  not  exceed 
I  millimetre.  The  error  of  the  adjustment  of  the  level  will  be  determined 
by  reading  the  level  four  times  when  direct  and  four  times  when  reversed 
on  the  telescope,  reversing  it  between  each  reading. 
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The  error  of  adjustment  must  not  exceed  two  level  divisions^  and  commonly 
should  not  exceed  one,  AH  the  details  of  the  determination  of  the  errors  of 
adjustment  must  be  entered  in  the  note-book  in  their  proper  place.  It  is 
always  advisable  to  have  the  errors  of  adjustment  as  small  as  possible,  and 
necessary  that  they  be  well  determined.  The  time  of  making  these  deter- 
minations will  be  recorded  in  the  note-book. 

In  ail  work  along  the  main  line  0/ levels  each  observer  will  duplicate  his  own 
work  by  running  over  the  line  in  opposite  directions,  preferably  under  similar 
conditions  as  to  illuminations,  &c. 

While  connecting  two  bench  marks  the  order  of  using  the  rods  will  be  as 
follows : — 


In  the  above  figure  let  i,  i^,  i^,  &c.,  represent  the  successive  stations 
occupied  by  the  instrument ;  BM,  a\  o^,  &c.,  the  positions  occupied  by  rod  i ; 
and  a,  a^,  &c. ,  the  positions  occupied  by  rod  2.  The  instrument  having  l)een 
set  up  at  I,  rod  i  is  placed  on  UM,  and  rod  2  at  a^  making  distance  \—a  equal 
to  I  -  BM.  Rod  I  is  then  read  and  immediately  afterward  rod  2.  The  time 
elapsing  between  these  readings  commonly  will  not  exceed  i  minute,  and 
should  not  exceed  5  minutes.  The  instrument  is  then  carried  to  i^  and  rod  i 
to  a',  the  distances  a-\^  and  i*-a*  l^eing  equal.  Rod  2  will  then  be  read, 
and  immediately  afterward  rod  i.  The  instalment  will  then  be  taken  to  i', 
and  the  rods  read  in  the  order  i,  2.  Work  will  be  continued  in  this  manner 
until  the  other  bench  mark  is  reached.  Rod  I  must  be  placed  on  this  bench 
mark,  which  will  be  the  regular  order  if  there  have  been  an  even  number  of 
instrument  stations.  If  there  have  been  an  odd  number  of  instrument  stations, 
at  the  last  station  use  rod  1  for  both  back  sight  and  fore  sight.  When  levelling 
the  rate  of  progress  in  favourable  weather  will  be  about  i  kilometre  per  hour. 
After  having  properly  levelled  the  instrument  at  any  station,  and  having  made 
the  vertical  thread  coincide  with  the  centre  line  of  the  rod,  the  observation  will 
be  made  and  recorded  in  the  following  order : — First  the  level  will  be  read,  the 
tenths  of  the  division  being  estimated  ;  then  the  position  of  the  threads  on  the 
rod  will  be  read,  the  millimetres  being  estimated  ;  and  finally  the  level  will  be 
read  again.  The  observer  will  then  read  the  rod  a  second  time  to  make  sure 
that  no  error  has  been  made.  The  recorder  will  then  take  the  differences 
between  the  readings  of  the  middle  and  extreme  wires  to  guard  against  errors, 
and  if  these  differences  denote  any  error,  the  observations  must  be  repeated.  If 
an  error  exists  it  will  be  shown  by  too  great  a  difference  between  the  differences. 
This  is  a  most  important  check,  and  must  not  be  neglected.  These  differences 
will  also  serve  as  a  check  upon  the  distances  between  the  instrument  and 
rods. 

The  recorder  should  also  check  the  level  readings  to  make  sure  that  errors  of 
whole  divisions  have  not  been  made.  This  may  be  done  by  summing  up  the 
readings  and  noticing  the  length  of  the  bubble.     In  reading  the  level  by  means 
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of  the  mirror,  care  should  be  taken  that  the  position  of  the  eye  is  such  that 
there  will  be  no  parallax.  Such  positions  can  be  determined  once  for  all  when 
the  mirror  is  at  its  greatest  angle  of  elevation,  by  a  second  person  reading  the 
level  directly  while  the  observer  finds  the  position  from  which  the  reading  of 
the  level  in  the  mirror  is  the  same.  The  notes  will  be  kept  in  the  form  given 
in  note-books.  When  once  a  number  has  been  written  down  it  must  not  be 
erased  or  made  illegible.  If  wrong,  a  line  will  be  drawn  through  it  and  the 
correct  number  written  above. 

The  length  of  sights  taken  will  depend  on  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere, 
but  the  rods  should  always  be  near  enough  to  be  seen  distinctly.  It  will  be 
seldom  that  lengths  of  sights  greater  than  1 50  metres  can  be  taken.  The  back 
sight  and  fore  sight  corresponding  to  any  instrument  station  must  not  differ  in 
length  by  more  than  10  metres,  and  the  sum  of  the  lengths  of  the  back  sights 
and  fore  sights  between  any  two  bench  marks  should  be  equal. 

Whenever  it  is  necessary  that  the  line  of  levels  should  cross  a  river  or  other 
wide  obstruction^  a  narrow  place  should  be  chosen.  Firm  points  should  be  set 
upon  the  two  banks ;  levels  in  good  adjustment  are  set  upon  posts  about  10 
metres  from  each  bench  mark,  and  both  levels  go  through  the  same  operation. 

The  error  of  adjustment  is  first  accurately  determined.  Call  one  of  the 
levels  A.  A  first  reads  on  the  bench  mark  near  it,  once  with  the  telescope 
normal  and  once  with  the  telescope  inverted,  then  on  the  rod  across  the  river 
five  times  with  the  telescope  normal  and  five  times  with  the  telesco|)e  inverted. 
The  error  of  adjustment  of  the  level  is  again  accurately  determined.  The  rod 
across  the  river  will  need  an  extra  vane.  B  performs  the  same  operation 
simultaneously.  A  and  B  change  places  and  repeat  the  observation  at  these 
new  stations.  The  simultaneous  levels  eliminate  refraction,  the  change  of 
station  eliminates  curvature  and  small  instrumental  errors.  Unless  good  results 
are  obtained  the  levels  should  be  repeated.  If  but  one  level  can  be  used,  the 
operation  will  be  performed  in  the  same  order,  but  the  lime  occupied  in  cross- 
ing must  be  as  small  as  possible.  With  a  single  Kern  level  this  process  has 
given  for  a  river  815  metres  wide  five  results,  the  mean  of  which  has  a  probable 
error  of  ±0.5  millimetre. 

Permanent  bench  marks  will  be  established  at  intervals  of  3  miles  along 
the  river,  and  5  miles  on  lines  connecting  the  river  line  proper  with  the  other 
levels  or  bench  marks. 

These  bench  marks  will  consist  of  a  thoroughly  verified  tile  4  x  18  x  18  in. 
placed  3  ft.  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  surmounted  by  a  4  in. 
wrought-iron  pipe  as  a  surface  mark.  The  tile  should  have  time  to  settle 
before  levelling  to  it.  Both  tile  and  pipe  will  be  suitably  marked  to  designate 
the  character  of  the  point.  In  the  centre  of  the  upi)er  surface  of  the  tile  a 
copper  bolt  will  be  leaded,  the  upper  surface  of  which  will  be  the  point  of 
reference.  These  bench  marks  will  be  placed  where  they  can  be  easily  found, 
and  where  they  will  not  be  disturbed.  Property  corners  should  be  utilised 
where  practicable.  In  addition  to  the  above,  benches  should  be  established 
on  permanent  brick  or  stone  structures  by  leading  into  them  a  horizontal  copper 
bolt,  with  the  letters  U.S.P.B.M.  and  the  number  of  the  bench  mark  cut  near 
iU     A  small  hole  in  the  centre  of  the  bolt  will  be  the  point  of  reference. 

In  connecting  with  a  bench  mark,  if  the  bolt  is  vertical  the  foot  of  the  rod 
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is  placed  directly  upon  it.  If  the  bolt  is  horizontal  in  the  wall  of  a  building 
or  other  structure,  it  may  l^e  best  connected  in  the  following  manner  : — Set  up 
the  instrument  in  such  a  position  and  at  such  an  eleN'ation  that  the  small  hole 
in  the  bolt  may  be  bisected  by  the  middle  thread  without  displacing  the  level 
by  more  than  five  divisions,  using  the  elevating  screw  for  making  this  bisection. 
Since  the  instrument  can  be  raised  or  lowered  about  2  centimetres  by  means 
of  the  levelling  screws,  the  instrument  can  be  placed  in  such  a  position  by  two 
or  three  trials. 

Now  bisect  the  bench  mark  with  the  telescope  normal  and  also  inverted, 
noting  the  reading  of  the  level.  Read  the  rod  on  the  plate  with  the  telescope 
in  both  positions.  It  is  necessary  to  eliminate  collimation  by  inverting  the 
telescope,  since  the  collimation  of  the  middle  wire  is  not  the  same  as  that  of 
the  three  wires.  The  distance  of  bench  mark  from  instrument  must  be  deter- 
mined and  recorded. 

Whettever  work  is  stopped^  at  least  two  temporary  bench  marks  should  be 
established.  These  will  consist  of  large  nails  or  spikes  driven  their  entire 
length  vertically  into  the  base  of  trees,  or  in  the  tops  of  sound  stumps.  When 
not  in  the  vicinity  of  trees  or  stumps,  wooden  posts  may  be  firmly  set  in  the 
ground  with  their  tops  flush  with  the  surface,  and  nails  driven  into  them. 
When  near  the  river  temporary  bench  marks  should  be  set  every  2  kilometres. 
Every  bench  mark  will  be  fully  described  in  a  note- book  kept  for  that  purpose. 
Its  position  with  reference  to  the  most  prominent  objects  near  it  should  be 
given  by  distance  and  direction.  Public  buildings,  such  as  depots,  court- 
houses, churches,  &c.,  are  the  best  positions  for  permanent  bench  marks.  In 
a  village  or  town  several  permanent  bench  marks  should  be  established  to 
secure  some  one  against  loss. 

If  a  railroad  is  crossed  \h^  elevation  of  the  foot  of  the  rail  will  be  determined, 
and  if  levelling  along  a  railroad,  the  elevation  of  the  foot  of  the  rail  at  depots 
will  be  determined. 

The  elevation  of  the  zeros  of  all  water  gauges  and  also  the  gauge  bench 
marks  will  be  determined. 

The  datum  planes  of  cities  along  the  line  of  levels  will  be  connected  with 
and  their  elevations  deduced. 

Frequent  connections  will  also  be  made  with  the  United  States  Engineer 
liench  marks  between  St  Paul  and  Grafton. 

In  reducing  the  observations  the  nearest  tenth  of  a  millimetre  will  be  re- 
tained.    The  distance  will  be  taken  out  from  the  table  to  the  nearest  metre. 

The  limit  of  discrepancy  in  closing  a  polygon  will  be — 


5  millimetres  V^istance  in  kilometres 

The  distance  referred  to  is  the  entire  length  of  the  polygon  from  bench  mark 
I  to  lx;nch  mark  2  and  back  to  bench  mark  i,  and  the  limit  of  discrepancy 
refers  to  the  polygons  between  successive  bench  marks.  If  the  discrei>ancy 
exceeds  the  prescribed  limit,  thea  the  entire  jwlygon  must  be  re-run  one  or 
more  times,  or  until  the  difference  of  the  means  of  the  direct  and  reverse 
results  is  within  the  limit. 

The  notes  will  be  kept  in  the  following  form : — • 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

ADJUSTMENT  OF  INSTRUMENTS. 

Chain. — From  pulling  through  fences  or  other  causes  the 
chain  is  liable  to  become  lengthened  or  shortened,  and  must  be 
tested  and  adjusted  from  time  to  time.  The  best  way  to  test  the 
chain  is  to  compare  it  with  a  steel  tape,  noting  also  whether  the 
half-chain  or  50  links  mark  is  exactly  33  ft.  If  the  chain  is  too 
short,  it  must  be  lengthened  by  straightening  out  any  links  which 
may  have  become  bent,  or  by  inserting  one  or  two  of  the  spare 
rings  connecting  the  links,  some  of  these  being  always  provided 
on  the  chain  for  this  purpose.  If  the  chain  is  too  long,  some 
of  these  rings  must  be  taken  out.  A  Government  standard  of 
all  kinds  of  English  measures  has  been  established  in  Trafalgar 
Square,  London,  by  means  of  permanent  bronze  marks  let  into 
the  granite  plinth  of  the  terrace  wall  in  front  of  the  National 
Gallery.  There  is  also  a  standard  in  the  Guildhall  belonging  to 
the  Corporation  of  London,  and  similar  marks  are  established  in 
nearly  every  city  or  town  by  the  burgh  surveyor,  in  some  central 
position. 

Theodolite. — The  adjustments  of  the  theodolite  may  be 
divided  into  the  Temporary  Adjustments  and  the  Permanent 
Adjustments, 

TEMroRARY  Adjustments. — These  are  the  adjustments  which 
must  be  attended  to  each  time  the  instrument  is  set  up. 

I.  To  Set  up  the  Instrument  over  a  Station.— This 

is  effected  by  means  of  the  plumb  bob  and  plumb  line  attached  to 
the  vertical  axis  of  the  instrument,  which  is  brought  over  the  point 
first  roughly  by  means  of  the  legs  and  then  exactly  by  the  adjusting 
screws  or  sliding  plate.  When  there  are  no  adjusting  screws  or 
sliding  plate  the  plumb  bob  is  brought  over  the  point  by  means 
of  the  legs  only,  pressing  into  the  ground  one  leg  or  another  until 
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the  plumb  bob  is  exactly  over  the  i)oint.  In  accurate  work  see 
that  the  levelling  up  of  the  instrument  does  not  disturb  the 
position  of  the  plumb  bob,  and  if  so,  readjust  and  level  up  again. 

2.  To  Level  up  the  Instrument. — By  this  is  meant 

making  the  horizontal  plates  /and^',  Fig.  52,  truly  horizontal,  and 
the  vertical  axis  truly  vertical.  It  is  effected  by  means  of  the  two 
spirit  levels  v  attached  to  the  upper  or  vernier  plate  /.  Rotate  the 
instrument  horizontally  until  one  of  the  levels  v  is  parallel  to  one 
pair  of  the  levelling  screws  ^.  By  means  of  these  screws  bring  the 
bubble  of  this  level  to  the  centre  of  iis  run,  and  by  the  third  screw, 
or  if  there  are  four  levelling  screws,  by  means  of  the  other  pair  of 
screws,  bring  the  bubble  of  the  other  level  to  the  centre  of  its  run. 
Now  rotate  the  instrument  horizontally  through  180**,  and  see  if 
the  bubbles  of  the  two  spirit  levels  still  remain  in  the  centre  of 
their  runs.  If  they  do,  the  adjustment  is  effected ;  but  if  not,  then 
the  spirit  levels  are  not  parallel  to  ihe  upper  plate  /.  In  this  case 
correct  half  the  deviation  by  means  of  the  capstan  screws  attaching 
the  levels  v  to  the  upper  plate,  and  half  the  deviation  by  the 
levelling  screws  ^,  and  repeat  the  operation  until  the  bubbles 
remain  in  the  centre  of  their  runs  while  the  instrument  is  rotated 
into  any  position.  The  plates  /  and^  should  be  clamped  together 
by  the  screw  a  during  this  adjustment. 

As  this  adjustment  is  so  liable  to  get  out,  it  is  here  described 
under  the  head  of  temporary  adjustments,  although  the  adjustment 
of  the  levels  v  themselves  parallel  to  the  plate  /  might  be  called 
one  of  the  permanent  adjustments ;  the  levelling  up  by  means 
of  the  screws  g  being  strictly  speaking  the  temporary  adjustment. 

A  more  exact  adjustment  may  be  made  by  means  of  the  large 
level  attached  to  the  telescope.  Set  the  vernier  of  the  vertical 
circle  to  zero  and  bring  the  telescope  over  one  pair  of  screws. 
Now  level  it  up  by  the  levelling  screws  ^,  Turn  the  instrument 
horizontally  through  180",  and  if  the  bubble  of  the  telescope  level 
deviates  from  the  centre  of  its  run,  correct  half  the  deviation  by 
the  tangent  screw  r  of  the  vertical  circle  and  half  by  the  levelling 
screws  g.  Repeat  the  operation  until  the  bubble  remains  in  the 
centre  of  its  run,  when  the  instrument  is  turned  through  180*. 
Now  turn  the  horizontal  plates  /  and  y  (clamped)  through  90"  so 
that  the  telescope  is  over  the  third  screw,  or  when  there  are  four 
levelling  screws,  over  the  other  pair  of  screws,  and  again  level  up 
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the  telescope  level  by  the  levelling  screws  ^.  The  horizontal 
plates  /  and  y  will  then  be  horizontal  and  the  vertical  axis  vertical. 

3.  Focussing  the  Object  Glass  and  Eyepiece,  or  as  it 

is  called,  adjustment  for  parallax.  The  foci  of  the  object  glass 
and  eyepiece  glasses  must  be  made  to  coincide  with  the  cross 
hairs  of  the  diaphragm.  To  adjust  the  eyepiece  ^,  look  through 
the  telescope,  and  push  the  eyepiece  out  or  in  until  the  cross 
hairs  are  seen  clearly  and  distinctly.  Then  direct  the  telescope 
to  some  well-defined  object,  and  by  means  of  the  milled-headed 
screw  at  the  side  of  the  telescope  move  the  object  glass  a  out  or 
in  until  the  image  of  the  object  is  seen  clearly  and  apparently 
coinciding  with  the  cross  hairs  of  the  diaphragm. 

The  adjustment  of  the  eyepiece  need  only  be  made  once,  but 
the  object  glass  must  be  focussed  for  each  new  object  sighted  on 
at  different  distances.  A  good  test  for  parallax  is  to  move  the 
head  slightly  from  side  to  side.  If  the  adjustments  are  correctly 
made,  the  image  will  appear  to  coincide  steadily  with  the  cross 
hairs ;  if  not,  it  will  appear  to  move  from  side  to  side,  as  the  head 
is  moved.  It  is  to  be  corrected  by  pulling  the  eyepiece  out  or  in 
and  focussing  the  object  glass  as  already  described. 

Permanent  Adjustments. 

I.  Adjustment  of  the  Supports  of  the  Horizontal 
Axis  of  the  Telescope. — The  object  of  this  adjustment  is  to 
make  the  horizontal  axis  of  the  telescope  truly  level  when  the 
instrument  is  levelled  up,  so  that  the  telescope  may  revolve  in  a 
truly  vertical  plane. 

Direct  the  telescope  to  a  well-defined  object  of  considerable 
altitude,  such  as  the  finial  on  the  top  of  a  church  spire,  the  theo- 
dolite being  placed  close  to  the  bottom  of  the  church.  Direct  the 
cross  hairs  on  to  the  top  of  the  spire,  clamping  the  horizontal 
plates  /  and  J',  Fig.  52.  Now  depress  the  telescope  to  the  bottom 
of  the  church,  and  there  mark  a  point  bisected  by  the  cross  hairs. 
Unclamp  and  reverse  the  position  of  the  supports  by  turning  the 
instrument  through  180"  horizontally  or  in  azimuth,  and  again 
direct  the  cross  hairs  to  the  top  of  the  spire.  Clamp  again, 
adjust  exactly  on  to  the  top  of  the  spire,  and  see  whether  the 
cross  hairs  still  cut  the  same  point  previously  marked  on  the 
bottom  of  the  church  when  the  telescope  is  depressed.     If  not. 
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mark  where  they  cut,  and  also  mark  the  point  midway  between 
the  two  marks.  This  middle  point  is  the  correct  point  in  the 
same  vertical  plane  with  the  top  of  the  spire.  Correct  quarter 
of  the  total  deviation  between  the  first  two  marks  by  the  screws 
ss  at  the  top  of  the  support  and  quarter  by  the  tangent  screw  d 
of  the  horizontal  circle,  thus  bringing  the  cross  hairs  on  to  the 
middle  point.  Repeat  the  operation  until  the  middle  point  and 
the  top  of  the  spire  are  both  bisected  in  both  positions  of  the  sup- 
ports, when  the  adjustment  will  be  correct.  Here  we  observe 
that  the  collimation  line  is  again  directed  exactly  on  to  the  top  of 
the  spire  before  being  directed  to  the  bottom  of  the  church  for 
the  second  time.  No  error  other  than  that  due  to  the  supports 
is  therefore  introduced,  the  telescope  being  merely  depressed. 
This  adjustment  may  also  be  tried  by  seeing  if  the  cross  hairs 
bisect  an  object  of  considerable  altitude  and  its  image  as  seen 
reflected  in  the  horizontal  surface  of  a  fluid. 

2.  Adjustment  of  the  Collimation  Line. — The  adjustment 
of  the  line  of  collimation  consists  in  making  it  exactly  perpendicular 
to  the  horizontal  axis  about  which  the  telescope  rotates.  Let  the 
cross  hairs  be  directed  on  to  some  well-defined  distant  object  p, 
and  bring  them  to  coincide  exactly  with  it.  In  Fig.  158,  let  aob 
represent  the  horizontal  axis  of  the  telescope,  and  cod  the  colli- 
mation line  directed  as  described  on  to  the  point  p.  If  now  the 
collimation  line  be  perpendicular  to  the  horizontal  axis,  when  the 
telescope  is  lifted  out  of  its  bearings  and  replaced  with  the  ends  of 
the  horizontal  axis  ah  reversed  into  the  position  ba^  Fig.  159,  the 
collimation  line  cd  will  still  be  directed  on  to  p.  If,  however,  the 
collimation  line  cd  be  not  perpendicular  to  the  horizontal  axis  ab^ 
as  shown  in  Fig.  160,  when  the  ends  of  the  horizontal  axis  are 
reversed  into  the  position  ba^  Fig.  161,  the  collimation  line  will  no 
longer  be  directed  on  to  the  point  p,  but  on  some  other  point  as  p'. 
In  this  case  the  point  p"  midway  between  p  and  p'  is  the  correct 
position  of  the  collimation  line  perpendicular  to  the  horizontal 
axis  ab.  The  method  of  adjustment  is  therefore  as  follows : — 
Direct  the  cross  hairs  on  to  some  distant  point  p,  clamping  the 
upper  and  lower  plates  by  the  screws  d  and  c\  Fig.  52,  and  leaving 
the  vertical  arc  undamped,  so  that  the  telescope  may  be  easily 
lifted  out  of  its  bearings.  Now  carefully  lift  the  telescope  out  of 
its  bearings  and  replace  it  with  the  ends  of  the  horizontal  axis 
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reversed.  The  cross  hairs  should  still  coincide  with  the  object  p. 
If  they  do  not,  but  intersect  some  other  point  as  p',  Fig.  i6i, 
correct  half  the  total  deviation  pp'  by  means  of  the  diaphragm 
screws  dd,  Fig.  52,  and  half  by  means  of  the  tangent  screw  d  of 
the  horizontal  circle.  The  cross  hairs  should  now  coincide  with  the 
same  point  p  when  the  horizontal  axis  of  the  telescope  is  reversed. 
If  not,  the  operation  must  be  repeated  until  they  do.  In  the  transit 
theodolite,  in  order  to  reverse  the  ends  of  the  horizontal  axis  of 
the  telescope  without  lifting  it  out  of  its  bearings,  which  is  liable 
to  shift  the  instrument,  turn  the  telescope  over  vertically,  so  that 
the  object  glass  points  away  from  the  point  p,  and  then  turn  the 
upper  part  of  the  instrument  through  exactly  180°  by  means  of 
the  vernier  7V  on  the  upper  plate  /. 

In  the  plain  theodolite  the  adjustment  of  the  line  of  collima- 
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Adjustment  of  CoUimatibn  Line. 


Fig.  161. 


tion  may  also  be  effected  by  twisting  the  telescope  half  round  in 
its  v*s  about  its  own  axis,  and  observing  whether  the  cross  hairs 
still  continue  to  coincide  with  the  distant  point  p.  Should  they 
not,  ha/f  the  deviation  is  to  be  adjusted  by  the  diaphragm 
screws  d^  d  and  ha/f  by  the  tangent  screw  d'  of  the  horizontal 
plate.  By  this  means  the  line  of  collimation  is  made  to  coincide 
with  the  axis  of  the  y*s,  and  in  this  case  the  adjustment  of  the  axis 
of  the  v's  perpendicular  to  the  horizontal  axis  of  the  telescope  is 
supposed  to  be  correctly  made  by  the  instrument  maker. 
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Accurate  Method  of  Adjusting  the  Collimation  Line 
of  Transit  Theodolite. — An  objection  to  the  foregoing  method 
is  that  in  lifting  the  telescope  out  of  its  bearings  and  replacing 
it  the  instrument  is  liable  to  be  moved,  unless  it  is  done  with 
extreme  care.  Also  when  with  a  transit  instrument  to  avcdd  this 
the  telescope  is  revolved  vertically  and  the  instrument  turned 
through  exactly  180**  in  azimuth,  any  error  due  to  reading  the 
vernier  or  in  the  graduations  of  the  horizontal  plate, 
is  introduced.  The  following  is  the  best  way  to 
adjust  the  collimation  line  of  a  transit  theodolite. 
Set  up  the  instrument  at  a,  Fig.  162,  and  direct 
the  cross  hairs  to  a  well-defined  mark  at  b.  A 
fine  point  marked  on  a  peg  driven  into  the  ground 
will  do.  Turn  the  telescope  over  vertically  and 
note  where  the  cross  hairs  cut  a  well- defined  dis- 
tant point  p.  Again  direct  the  telescope  on  to  b, 
this  time  with  the  ends  of  the  horizontal  axis  re- 
versed. This  is  effected  by  leaving  the  telescope 
still  pointing  on  p,  and  turning  the  whole  of  the 
instrument  through  180**  in  azimuth,  then  accu- 
rately bisecting  b  again  by  means  of  the  tangent 
screw  d!.  Again  turn  the  telescope  over  verti- 
cally, and  see  whether  the  cross  hairs  still  bisect 
p.  If  they  do  not,  but  intersect  the  object  say  in  p',  Fig.  162, 
then  the  point  p"  midway  between  p  and  p'  is  the  correct  point, 
/>.,  p"  is  in  line  with  a  and  b  and  bap"  is  a  true  straight  line. 
To  adjust  the  collimation  line,  correct  one  quarter  the  total 
deviation  pp'  by  the  diaphragm  screws  d^  d,  />.,  p'/,  and  one 
quarter  by  the  tangent  screw  d'  of  the  horizontal  limb,  />., /p"; 
in  other  words,  by  means  of  the  diaphragm  screws  dy  d  bring  the 
cross  hairs  to  bear  on  p  where  p'^  =  i  p'p,  Fig.  162,  then  by 
means  of  the  tangent  screw  d'  of  the  horizontal  circle  bring  them 
to  bear  on  p"  midway  between  p  and  p'. 

The  cross  hairs  when  the  telescope  is  revolved  vertically 
should  now  intersect  both  the  point  b  and  the  point  p"  in 
both  positions  of  the  horizontal  axis,  and  the  correction  must  be 
persevered  in  until  this  is  effected,  when  the  adjustment  will  be 
correct. 

By  using  ho\h  faces  of  the  instrument  in  this  manner  and  tak- 
ing the  mean  of  the  two  points  p  and  p'  each  time  the  telescope  is 
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rotated  vertically,  a  straight  line  may  be  ranged  out  correctly  even 
when  the  collimation  line  is  out  of  adjustment. 

The  points  b  and  p  should  be  selected  as  nearly  on  a  level  as 
possible.  In  any  case  the  difference  of  altitude  of  b  and  p  should 
be  small,  otherwise  part  of  the  error  may  be  due  to  adjustment  r 
being  out,  as  the  position  of  the  supports  is  reversed,  ap  should 
be  much  greater  than  ab.  Any  error  will  then  be  increased,  and  a 
more  accurate  adjustment  will  be  effected. 

By  this  method  it  will  be  observed  that  although  we  may  have 
moved  the  instrument  when  rotating  it  through  i8o°  in  azimuth,  the 
cross  hairs  are  again  adjusted  exactly  on  to  the  point  b  before  the 
telescope  is  directed  on  to  the  distant  point  p  for  the  second  time. 
The  instrument  is  not  liable  to  be  disturbed,  therefore,  as  the  tele- 
scope has  simply  to  be  turned  over  vertically. 

If  the  ends  of  the  horizontal  axis  of  the  telescope  be  reversed 
by  lifting  out  the  telescope  and  replacing  it,  there  can  be  no  error 
due  to  the  supports,  adjustment  i,  introduced,  as  the  position  of 
the  supports  is  not  reversed.  It  is,  however,  not  easy  to  lift  out 
the  telescope  and  replace  it  without  shifting  the  instrument.  In 
this  case,  however,  it  is  better  to  reverse  the  horizontal  axis  by 
lifting  out  the  telescope,  as  the  cross  hairs  are  always  made  to 
bisect  the  point  b  again  by  means  of  the  tangent  screw  et  before 
the  telescope  is  turned  over  on  to  the  point  p.  We  may  then 
be  sure  that  none  of  the  error  is  due  to  adjustment  i  of  the 
supports  being  out. 

3.  Adjustment  of  the   Level  on  the  Telescope.— 

This  level  should  be  parallel  to  the  collimation  line  of  the  tele- 
scope. In  the  transit  theodolite  it  is  to  be  adjusted  precisely 
in  the  same  way  as  the  level,  adjustment  2,  page  214.  In 
the  plain  theodolite,  level  up  the  level  by  means  of  the  tangent 
screw  of  the  vertical  arc.  Take  the  telescope  out  of  the  Y*s,  and 
replace  it  with  the  ends  reversed.  If  the  bubble  deviates  from 
the  centre  of  its  run,  correct  half  ihe  deviation  by  the  screws 
which  attach  the  level  to  the  telescope,  and  half  the  deviation 
by  the  tangent  screw  of  the  vertical  arc.  Repeat  the  operation 
until  the  bubble  remains  in  the  centre  of  its  run,  when  the  tele- 
scope is  reversed  end  for  end  in  the  Y's.  This  makes  the  level 
parallel  to  the  Y%  with  the  axis  of  which  the  collimation  line 
is  supposed  to  coincide.     It  is,  however,  more  accurate  to  adjust 
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in  the  same  way  as  described  for  the  level,  adjustment  2,  page  214. 
This  method  of  adjustment  should  be  used  when  possible. 

4.  Index  Error  of  Vertical  Circle.— Having  adjusted  the 

coUimation  line  and  made  the  level  attached  to  the  telescope 
parallel  to  it,  the  vernier  of  the  vertical  circle  should  read  zero 
when  the  bubble  of  the  telescope  level  is  in  the  centre  of  its  run. 
If  it  does  not,  then  the  difference  of  the  vernier  reading  from  zero 
is  the  index  error  of  the  vertical  circle  which  is  the  correction  for 
each  vertical  angle  observed. 

The  coUimation  line  may  be  made  to  coincide  with  the  axis  of 
the  telescope  in  the  same  way  as  described  for  the  level,  adjust- 
ment I,  page  213.  This  adjustment,  if  made,  should  be  done 
before  adjustment  2  or  3. 

Besides  the  foregoing  adjustments,  the  following  points 
should  be  attended  to  before  making  any  of  the  permanent 
adjustments. 

Centring  of  the  Object  Glass  and  Eyepiece.— The 

centre  of  the  object  glass  a  and  of  the  eyepiece  b  should  coin- 
cide exactly  with  the  axis  and  coUimation  line  of  the  telescope. 
As  a  rule  this  adjustment  must  be  left  to  the  instrument  maker, 
as  no  means  is  provided  for  making  it.  The  centring  of  the 
object  glass  is  to  be  effected  by  focussing  the  object  glass  on  to  a 
very  near  point,  and  then  twisting  the  telescope  half  round  on  its 
axis.  If  the  image  of  the  point  continues  to  coincide  with  the 
intersection  of  the  cross  hairs,  the  object  glass  is  correctly  centred; 
but  if  not,  half  the  deviation  is  to  be  corrected  by  moving  the 
object  glass,  and  the  operation  repeated  until  the  image  of  the 
same  point  continues  to  coincide  with  the  intersection  of  the 
cross  hairs  when  the  telescope  is  twisted  round  on  its  axis.  The 
same  operation  is  then  to  be  repeated  for  a  very  distant  point  and 
again  for  a  near  point  if  necessary  until  the  adjustment  is  correct. 
Before  centring  the  object  glass  the  cross  hairs  should  be  put 
exactly  in  the  axis  of  the  telescope. 

As  usually  no  means  are  provided  for  altering  the  object  glass, 
it  is  a  good  plan  to  make  a  continuous  scratch  on  the  ring  of  the 
glass  and  its  slide  so  as  to  be  able  to  see  at  any  time  that  the  glass 
is  always  in  the  same  position  relatively  to  its  slide.  Otherwise  if 
the  glass  happens  to  be  not  quite  truly  ground  and  a  little  eccen- 
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trie,  the  adjustments  may  be  put  out  if  it  is  taken  out  to  be  cleaned 
and  not  screwed  up  again  to  precisely  the  same  position.  By 
means  of  the  continuous  scratch  the  glass  may  be  always  screwed 
up  again  into  the  same  position. 

The  glasses  of  the  eyepiece  should  also  be  similarly  centred  to 
the  axis  of  the  telescope  so  as  to  see  the  intersection  of  the  cross 
hairs  precisely  in  the  centre  of  the  field  of  view. 

Adjustment  of  the  Diaphragm  Ring  so  that  the  Cross 
Hairs  are  truly  Vertical  and  Horizontal.— The  cross  hairs 

are  placed  on  the  diaphragm  ring  exactly  vertical  and  horizontal 
by  the  instrument  maker,  but  sometimes  in  adjusting  the  colli- 
mation  line  the  ring  may  be  turned  a  little.  To  ascertain  if  one 
cross  hair  is  vertical  (in  which  case  the  other  being  at  right  angles 
to  it  will  be  horizontal),  after  having  made  the  temporary  adjust- 
ments, sight  on  to  a  plumb  line.  If  the  vertical  hair  coincides  with 
the  plumb  line,  the  cross  hairs  are  truly  vertical  and  horizontal.  If 
not,  slightly  loosen  two  adjacent  screws  of  the  four  diaphragm  screws 
d^  d^  dy  dy  and  with  a  knife,  key,  or  other  small  instrument,  tap  gently 
against  the  screw  heads  so  as  to  turn  the  ring  slightly  in  the  tele- 
scope, and  persevere  until  the  vertical  hair  coincides  with  the 
plumb  line.  When  this  is  effected,  tighten  up  the  screws  again. 
This  adjustment  must  never  be  made  after  adjustment  of  the 
collimation  line  without  again  testing  the  latter,  otherwise  it  may 
be  put  out. 

When  there  is  no  vertical  hair  in  the  diaphragm  adjust  the 
horizontal  hair  on  to  a  levelled  straight-edge. 

To  Replace  the  Cross  Hairs.— Pull  out  the  tube  of  the 
eyepiece  b  and  loosen  all  the  four  diaphragm  screws,  and  let  the 
diaphragm  ring  fall  out  of  the  telescope.  The  best  way  to  put  on 
new  cross  hairs  is  to  take  a  thread  from  a  spider's  web  on  2i  forked 
stick,  and  having  placed  a  little  varnish,  glue,  or  shellac  on  the 
diaphragm  ring,  lay  the  hair  across  the  ring,  and  bring  it  down 
exactly  on  the  marks  on  the  ring.  Then  put  on  the  other  hairs  in 
the  same  way.  To  now  replace  the  diaphragm  ring,  cut  a  piece 
of  stick  long  enough  to  reach  into  the  telescope  to  the  place  where 
the  diaphragm  is  to  be  fixed,  and  point  one  end  so  as  to  fit  into 
one  of  the  screw-holes  of  the  diaphragm.  By  means  of  this  stick 
as  a  handle  insert  now  the  ring  edgeways  into  the  telescope,  and 
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hold  it  there  until  two  opposite  screws  are  put  in  place  and  screwed 
into  the  ring.  Now  pull  the  stick  out  of  the  screw-hole  of  the 
diaphragm,  and  with  it  turn  the  diaphragm  about  the  two  screws 
already  screwed  into  the  ring  until  the  other  two  screw-holes  are  in 
their  proper  position.  Screw  in  the  other  two  screws,  and  adjust 
the  diaphragm  for  verticality  of  the  cross  hairs  and  for  collimation. 
Glass  diaphragms  will  save  any  of  this  trouble  with  cross  hairs. 

To  Replace  a  Spirit  Level  or  Bubble  Glass.— Remove 
the  level  from  the  instrument,  pull  off  its  sliding  ends,  and  take 
out  the  broken  glass.  Put  in  the  new  one  with  the  graduated 
side  up.  Roll  some  paper  round  its  ends  if  it  fits  loosely.  Putty 
or  melted  beeswax  round  the  ends  of  the  glass  will  hold  it  firmly 
in  its  tube. 

Adjustment  of  the  Sextant  — For  adjustments  of  the  sex- 
tant, see  Chapter  X. 

Adjustment  of  the  Box  Sextant — When  the  box  sextant 
is  in  adjustment  both  the  mirrors  are  at  right  angles  to  the  plane 
of  the  instrument,  />.,  the  top  of  the  box,  and  when  the  vernier  is 
at  zero  are  parallel  to  each  other.  The  index  glass  is  permanently 
fixed  by  the  maker.  The  horizon  glass  is  adjusted  as  follows : — 
Bring  the  zero  of  the  vernier  to  the  zero  of  the  graduated  arc,  and 
look  through  the  eyehole  and  the  unsilvered  half  of  the  horizon 
glass  at  some  distant  object  If  the  instrument  is  in  adjustment 
this  object  and  its  reflection  will  appear  to  coincide  exactly.  If  not, 
the  two  will  appear  to  be  separated  either  horizontally  or  vertically, 
or  both,  as  ^^.*.  In  this  case,  apply  the  key  furnished  with  the 
instrument  to  the  square-headed  screw  in  the  top  of  the  box, 
and  bring  the  object  and  its  gnage  into  a  horizontal  position,  thus 
*  *.  Then  apply  the  key  to  the  other  square-headed  screw  in  the 
side  of  the  box,  and  bring  the  object  and  its  image  to  coincide 
exactly.  The  instrument  will  then  be  in  adjustment.  See  also 
adjustment  of  sextant,  Chapter  X. 

Adjustment  of  the  Compass. — The  adjustments  of  the 

compass  are  as  follows : — 

To  make  the  Needle  truly  Horizontal— Level  the  com- 
pass, and  then  see  if  the  needle  is  level.  If  not,  make  it  level 
by  moving  the  wire  which  is  fastened  round  it  towards  the  high 
end. 
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To  make  the  Sights  Perpendicular  to  the  Compass 

Plate. — Hang  up  a  plumb  line,  and  having  levelled  up  the  com- 
pass sight  on  to  it,  see  if  the  slits  coincide  with  it.  If  the 
slits  should  not  be  in  adjustment,  they  may  be  rectified  by  un- 
screwing the  sights,  and  filing  off  a  portion  of  the  feet  on  the 
high  side,  otherwise  they  may  be  wedged  up  on  the  low  side. 

To  Straighten  the  Needle. — Having  levelled  the  compass, 
note  if  its  two  ends  continue  to  point  to  exactly  opposite  degrees, 
while  the  compass  is  revolved  completely.  If  they  do,  the  needle 
is  straight,  and  the  pivot  is  in  the  centre  of  the  graduated  circle ; 
if  not,  one  or  both  of  these  are  wrong.  Level  up  the  compass, 
then  turn  it  until  some  graduation  (say  90**)  comes  exactly  to  the 
north  end  of  the  needle.  If  the  south  end  does  not  then  point 
exactly  to  the  opposite  270°  division,  lift  off  the  needle,  and  bend 
i\iQ  pivot  pin  to  make  it  do  so,  noticing  that  every  time  the  point 
is  bent  the  compass  must  be  turned  slightly  so  as  to  put  the  north 
end  of  the  needle  at  its  90"  mark.  Then  turn  the  compass 
through  180**,  or  until  the  270°  mark  comes  exactly  to  the  north 
end  of  the  needle.  Make  a  mark  where  the  south  end  of  the 
needle  now  is.  Then  remove  the  needle  and  bend  it  until  its 
south  end  points  midway  between  the  90**  and  the  mark,  while 
its  north  end  is  kept  at  270°  by  moving  the  compass  slightly. 

Adjustment  of  the  Pivot  Pin.— After  having  straightened 
the  needle,  revolve  the  compass  until  a  place  is  found  where  the 
two  ends  of  the  needle  coincide  with  opposite  degrees.  Then 
rotate  the  compass  through  90*.  If  the  needle  then  coincides 
with  opposite  degrees  the  pivot  pin  is  correct ;  but  if  not,  the 
pivot  pin  is  to  be  bent  until  it  does. .  Repeat  the  operation  until 
the  needle  coincides  with  opposite  degrees  while  the  compass  is 
turned  through  a  whole  circle. 

Pocket  Magnifier. — In  using  a  pocket  magnifier  for  the 
compass  readings,  take  care  that  it  is  held  with  its  centre  precisely 
over  the  point  to  be  read  and  parallel  to  the  graduated  circle. 
Otherwise  errors  of  several  minutes  may  be  made  in  a  single 
reading. 

Magnetic  Attraction  about  the  Person.— No  part  of 

the  magnifier  should  be  made  of  iron,  as  this  will  attract  the 
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needle.  Care  should  be  taken  that  nothing  is  carried  about  the 
person,  as  knives,  keys,  &c.,  that  may  attract  the  needle.  Trouble 
is  sometimes  experienced  from  felt  hats,  which  have  sometimes  an 
iron  wire  round  the  inside  of  the  brim  to  stiffen  them. 

Sig^ht  Slits. — The  sight  slits  are  fixed  by  the  instrument 
maker  in  line  with  the  360*'  and  180°  divisions  of  the  graduated 
circle.  They  may  be  tested  by  passing  a  fine  thread  through 
them,  and  observing  whether  it  stands  exactly  over  the  360°  and 
180**  marks. 

Remagnetising  the  Needle. — The  needle  sometimes  loses 
part  of  its  magnetism  and  becomes  sluggish.  It  may  be  magnetised 
by  drawing  the  north  pole  of  a  magnet  several  times  from  the 
centre  to  the  south  end  of  the  needle,  and  the  south  pole  in  the 
same  way  from  the  centre  to  the  north  end  of  the  needle,  rubbing 
the  magnet  gently  upon  the  needle.  Take  the  magnet  away  from 
the  needle  while  bringing  it  back  to  the  centre.  The  needle 
should  be  held  flat  on  a  smooth  hard  surface  while  being  mag- 
netised. Bad  action  of  the  needle  is  more  often  due  to  defect 
in  the  point  of  the  pivot  pin.  Remagnetising  throws  the  needle 
off  the  level,  and  this  is  to  be  adjusted  by  moving  the  sliding 
wire. 

Adjustment  of  the  Level. 

I.  To  make  the  CoUimation  Line  coincide  with  the 

Axis  of  the  Telescope. — Drive  in  three  pegs  as  at  a,  b,  c.  Fig. 
163,  an  equal  distance  apart,  say  3  or  4  chains.  Set  up  the  level 
at  a  exactly  half  way  between  a  and  b,  and  read  the  staff  held 
on  the  pegs  at  a  and  b.  Then  set  up  at  b  midway  between  b 
and  c,  and  read  the  staff  held  on  the  pegs  b  and  c.  Then 
whether  the  level  is  in  adjustment  or  not,  because  it  has  been 
set  up  midway  between  a  and  b,  any  errors  of  adjustment  will 
affect  the  staff  readings  at  a  and  b  equally  and  similarly ;  the 
difference  of  the  readings  will  therefore  give  the  correct  difference 
of  level  of  A  and  b.  Similarly  the  difference  of  the  staff  readings 
at  B  and  c  will  give  the  correct  difference  of  level  of  b  and  c. 
Now  set  up  at  c^  Fig.  164,  as  near  to  a  as  it  is  possible  to  read 
the  staff  held  at  a,  and  read  the  staff  at  a,  b,  c.  From  these  staff 
readings  compute  the  differences  of  level  of  a,  b,  c.  Compare 
these  with  the  correct  differences  of  level  previously  found  and 
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compute  the  errors.  Then  if  the  cross  hairs  are  in  the  axis  of  the 
telescope,  the  error  at  c  will  be  double  the  error  at  b  ;  and  if  not, 
the  diaphragm  carrying  the  cross  hairs  must  be  moved  by  means 
of  the  screws  at  c^  c^  Fig.  104,  until  the  error  at  c  is  double  the 
error  at  b. 
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Fig.  163. — Adjustment  of  Level. 


A  B 

Fig.  164. — Adjustment  of  Level. 


The  following  table  shows  the  direction  in  which  the  cross 
hairs  are  to  be  moved  : — 


Direction  of 
Error  at  c. 

If  Error  at  c  is  more  than 
twice  Error  at  d. 

If  Error  at  c  is  less  than 
twice  Error  at  d. 

Upward 
Downward 

Move  cross  hairs  upward 
,,            ,,         downward 

Move  cross  hairs  downward 
,,             ,,          upward 

2.  To  make  the  Spirit  Level  parallel  to  the  CoUitna- 

tion  Line,  or  in  other  words,  to  ensure  that  the  colli mation 
line  is  horizontal  when  the  bubble  of  the  level  is  at  the  centre  of 
its  run. 

This  is  the  most  important  adjustment  of  the  level,  as  nearly 
the  whole  accuracy  of  the  instrument  in  practice  depends  on  it. 
The  first  adjustment  need  seldom  be  made,  and  when  making  it 
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care  should  be  taken  that  the  diaphragm  screws  are  screwed  up 
perfectly  tight,  and  it  will  then  seldom  require  to  be  interfered 
with  again. 

Drive  in  two  pegs  at  a  and  b,  Fig.  165,  or  select  two  good 
steady  marks  at  these  points,  and  set  up  the  level  at  c  exactly 
half  way  between  a  and  b.  Then  whether  the  level  be  in  adjust- 
ment or  not,  the  staff  readings  at  a  and  b  will  be  equally  and 
similarly  affected,  and  the  difference  of  these  readings  will  be  the 
correct  difference  of  level  of  a  and  b.  Now  set  up  the  level  at  d, 
Fig.  166,  as  close  to  a  as  it  is  possible  to  read  the  staff,  and  read 
the  staff  held  on  a.  Now  knowing  the  correct  difference  of  level 
between  a  and  b,  compute  from  the  last  staff  reading  at  a  what 
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Fig.  165.— Adjustment  of  Level. 


Fig.  166. — Adjustment  of  Level. 


the  staff  reading  at  b  should  be.  If  now  the  actual  staff  reading 
at  b  does  not  agree  with  this,  raise  or  depress  the  whole  instrument 
by  means  of  the  levelling  screws  j,  j,  Fig.  104,  until  the  reading  at 
B  is  correct.  Now  bring  the  bubble  to  the  centre  of  its  run  by 
means  of  the  adjusting  capstan  screws  at  e  connecting  the  level 
with  the  telescope.  See  now  if  the  reading  of  the  staff  at  a  is 
altered,  and  if  not,  the  adjustment  is  correct.  If  the  reading  at  a 
is  altered,  the  correct  reading  at  b  must  be  again  computed  from 
it,  and  the  instrument  made  to  read  this  by  again  depressing  or 
raising  it  by  the  levelling  screws  x,  s ;  the  bubble  being  then  again 
brought  to  the  centre  of  its  run  by  the  screws  at  e.  Fig.  104. 
Unless  the  level  is  very  much  out  of  adjustment,  the  alteration  of 
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the  level  to  the  correct  staff  reading  at  b  will  not  appreciably  affect 
the  staff  reading  at  a,  as  the  distance  dk  is  very  much  less  than 
the  distance  ^b.  In  any  case  the  second  adjustment  of  the  level  to 
the  proper  staff  reading  at  b  will  probably  not  affect  the  reading 
at  A.  The  adjustment  will  therefore,  as  a  rule,  be  effected  at  the 
second  trial.  When  finally  adjusted  see  that  both  staff  readings  at 
A  and  B  are  correct  when  the  bubble  is  at  the  centre  of  its  run. 
The  adjusting  of  the  bubble  by  the  screws  at  e^  Fig.  104,  sometimes 
moves  the  level  and  alters  the  staff  readings,  and  it  is  advisable 
therefore  to  try  both  staff  readings  after  moving  the  screws  at  e. 

3.  To  make  the  Telescope  and  Spirit  Level  together 
Perpendicular  to  the  Vertical  Axis,  or  to  make  the  In- 
strument "traverse,"  /.<?.,  so  that  the  bubble  remains  in  the 
centre  of  its  run  in  every  position  of  the  telescope. 

Bring  the  telescope  over  one  pair  of  screws  and  level  it  up. 
Now  turn  it  through  180°  so  as  to  reverse  the  ends  of  the  telescope. 
If  the  bubble  remains  in  the  centre  of  its  run  the  adjustment  is 
correct ;  if  not,  correct  half  the  deviation  by  means  of  the  screws 
at  /,  /,  Fig.  104,  and  half  hy  means  of  the  levelling  screws  j,  s.  Re- 
peat the  operation  until  the  bubble  remains  in  the  centre  of  its 
run,  when  the  telescope  is  reversed  end  for  end.  The  instrument 
when  levelled  over  both  pairs  of  screws,  or  in  the  three  screw  in- 
strument over  one  pair  and  then  over  the  third  screw,  will  then 
remain  in  the  centre  of  its  run  in  every  position  of  the  telescope. 
It  is  most  generally  useful  to  have  this  adjustment  correct  when 
a  great  many  intermediate  sights  have  to  be  taken,  as  in  cross 
sectioning  ;  but  it  is  very  liable  to  get  out,  and  seldom  remains  for 
long  correct.  It  does  not,  however,  appreciably  affect  the  accuracy 
of  the  work ;  it  merely  saves  time  in  levelling  up  the  instrument 
for  each  sight  taken. 

As  to  centring  of  object  glass  and  eyepiece,  horizontahty  of 
cross  hairs,  these  adjustments  are  to  be  made  as  described  for  the 
theodolite,  pages  209,  210. 

Focussing  the  object  glass  and  eyepiece,  or  adjustment  for 
parallax,  comes  under  the  head  of  temporary  adjustments,  and  are 
to  be  made  as  described  for  the  theodolite,  page  203. 

Adjustment  of  the  Y  Level. — The  Y  level  may  be  adjusted 
by  twisting  the  telescope  half  round  on  its  axis  in  the  Y's,  and 
noting  whether  the  intersection  of  the  cross  hairs  still  continues 
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to  coincide  with  the  same  object.  If  not,  half  the  deviation  is 
corrected  by  the  diaphragm  screws.  This  makes  the  collimation 
line  coincide  with  the  axis  of  the  Y's,  with  which  the  axis  of  the 
telescope  is  supposed  to  coincide. 

To  adjust  the  bubble,  level  up  the  instrument  and  turn  it  end 
for  end  by  lifting  out  the  telescope  and  replacing  it.  If  the  bubble 
deviates  from  the  centre  of  its  run,  half  the  deviation  is  corrected 
by  the  screws  attaching  the  level  to  the  telescope  and  half  the 
deviation  by  the  levelling  screws.  This  makes  the  bubble  parallel 
to  the  Y%  and  therefore  parallel  to  the  collimation  line  if  the 
collimation  line  has  been  previously  adjusted  to  be  parallel  to 
the  Y's.  Any  inequality  in  the  size  of  the  rings  on  the  telescof)e 
on  which  it  rests  in  the  Y's  will,  however,  affect  the  adjustment. 
See  Precise  I^evelling  "pivot  correction,"  pages  192,  193,  195. 

It  is,  however,  much  more  accurate  to  adjust  the  Y  level  by 
the  "  peg  methods  "  already  described.  The  Y  level  is  made  to 
"  traverse  "  as  already  described. 

See  also  instructions  for  precise  spirit  levelling,  pages  194  to 
201,  for  adjustments  of  Y  level. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Ji AIL  WAY  SUJiVEYS  AND  SETTING   OUT* 

Home  and  Foreig^n  Work. — As  railway  surveys  at  home 
are  conducted  under  very  different  conditions  from  similar  surveys 
abroad,  this  chapter  is  confined  to  home  surveys  for  railways  and 
to  the  setting  out  and  incidental  work  prior  to  and  during  con- 
struction, reserving  for  Chapter  XI.  railway  surveys  abroad,  in 
jungle,  dense  forest,  and  unmapped  country. 

Parliamentary  Survejrs. — The  preliminary  or  first  survey 
for  a  railway  is  called  the  Parliamentary  survey,  and  is  so  called 
because  its  object  is  the  preparation  of  the  plans,  sections,  and 
estimates  for  submission  to  Parliament  in  order  to  get  its  sanction 
to  the  proposed  railway. 

Ordnance  Survey  Maps. — On  the  Ordnance  Survey  maps 
of  the  United  Kingdom  it  is  possible  to  lay  down  a  line  between 
any  two  points  with  a  very  fair  approximation  to  the  best  location. 
The  6  in.  Ordnance  maps  are  usually  used  for  this  purpose,  as 
contours  are  given  on  them,  while  the  25  in.  maps  have  no  con- 
tours ;  the  6  in.  scale  also  conforms  to  the  Parliamentary  Standing 
Orders  as  to  scale  of  deposited  plans. 

Special  Local  Considerations.— In  home  work  special 

local  considerations  to  a  very  great  extent  determine  the  route  of 
the  line,  which  has  often  to  be  laid  out  through  expensive  cutting 
to  avoid  some  local  landowner's  property,  &c.  &c.,  while  detours 
have  to  be  made  to  bring  the  line  within  easy  reach  of  towns  or 
villages  on  the  route,  or  to  avoid  these  when  opposition  is  to  be 
feared,  and  so  on.  These  matters  are  usually  to  be  considered 
in  consultation  with  the  promoters  of  the  scheme  and  the  local 
agent. 

Ruling  Gradient  and  Minimum  Radius  of  Curve. — 

The  next  point  is  to  fix  upon  the  ruling  gradient  and  minimum 
radius  of  curve.     For  these,  see  pages  230,  231,  232. 

*  Practically  all  this  chapter  also  applies  to  Road  Surveys  and  Setting  Out. 
For  surveys  abroad  see  Chapter  XI. 
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Lajring  down  Line  on  6  in.  Ordnance  Map. — It  being 
supposed  that  these  points  have  been  duly  considered  and  deter- 
mined, the  best  procedure  is  to  lay  down  the  line  on  the  6  in. 
Ordnance  sheets  in  pencil,  as  nearly  as  may  be  judged  from  the 
contours.  The  bench  marks  and  levels  along  public  roads  which 
are  given  in  the  map  are  also  of  assistance  in  doing  this. 

In  laying  down  the  line  on  the  map  in  this  manner,  we  first  fix 
upon  the  position  and  level  of  the  starting  point  and  a  gradient, 
then  by  scaling  the  proper  distance  between  adjacent  contours  we 
arrive  at  the  position  of  the  line.  A  good  way  is  to  calculate  the 
distance  required  to  rise  50  or  100  ft.  on  the  proposed  gradient. 
For  instance,  if  the  gradient  is  i  in  50,  on  this  we  can  rise  100  ft. 
in  a  distance  of  5,000  ft.  Take  now  5,000  ft.  in  the  compasses 
and  fit  them  in  between  successive  100  ft.  contours,  marking  the 
points  where  each  contour  is  intersected.  Theoretically  the  line 
should  follow  these  points,  but  this  will  seldom  be  possible,  and 
the  best  that  can  be  done  is  to  put  in  the  curves  so  as  to  follow  this 
line  as  nearly  as  possible  and  with  as  little  cutting  or  embankment 
as  may  be.  In  the  hilly  parts  of  the  country  the  contours  are  only 
given  100  ft.  apart  vertically,  in  flatter  parts  50  ft.  apart,  and  in  the 
easiest  country  every  25  ft.  When  25  or  50  ft.  contours  are  given, 
the  distance  required  to  rise  or  fall  25  or  50  ft.,  as  the  case  may  be, 
is  to  be  calculated,  and  the  compasses  stepped  between  successive 
contours,  as  above  described. 

Fixing  Gradients. — The  best  gradient,  when  the  ground 
permits  of  a  flatter  gradient  than  the  ruling  or  maximum  gradient, 
can  only  be  found  by  trial,  and  as  a  rule  will  not  be  definitely  fixed 
until  the  longitudinal  section  is  plotted.  For  location  purposes 
the  gradient  must  be  judged  from  the  configuration  of  the  ground 
as  nearly  as  can  be  by  estimation  with  the  eye.  This  is  therefore 
to  a  great  extent  a  matter  of  practical  experience  and  outdoor 
practice.  In  the  first  instance,  however,  the  gradients  to  be  tried 
must  be  found  from  a  careful  study  of  the  map  and  the  levels  on  it. 

Reconnaissance  and  Sketching  in  Location  on  Map. 

— Having  now  the  line  thus  laid  down  on  the  map,  get  the  sheets 
pasted  together,  and  cut  into  continuous  rolls  15  or  18  in.  wide, 
and  as  long  as  possible,  or  mounted  so  as  to  fold  up  like  a  pocket 
map.  Taking  this  along,  now  walk  carefully  over  the  line  and 
sketch  in  best  location  that  will  fit  the  ground  as  nearly  as  can  be 
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judged,  taking  the  pencil  line  already  laid  down  as  a  basis.  It  is 
advisable  to  have  a  pocket  scale  and  a  pair  of  pencil  bows  and 
compasses  ]  a  hand  level  will  often  be  useful  on  very  steep  ground 
for  getting  approximate  differences  of  level.  In  locating  a  gradient 
up  or  down  the  steep  hillside  of  a  valley,  a  good  plan  is  to  first  fix 
upon  the  valley  or  summit  level,  then  calculate  the  levels  of  the 
gradient  proposed  to  be  run,  and  pencil  them  on  the  map  at  every 
lo  chains,  or  at  fences  approximately  lo  chains  apart.  These 
figures  may  be  pencilled  on  along  the  line  already  laid  down  on 
the  map  from  the  contours.  The  points  on  the  ground  where  the 
surface  level  corresponds  with  these  levels  may  be  found  by  level- 
ling from  the  nearest  contour  or  other  known  level  with  the  hand 
level  or  by  judging  with  the  eye.  These  points  may  then  be  fixed 
and  marked  on  the  map  by  measuring  or  stepping  distances  from 
fence  corners,  buildings,  &c.,  shown  on  the  map.  A  line  joining 
these  points  is  the  line  the  railway  should  theoretically  follow,  and 
the  straights  and  curves  may  be  drawn  on  indoors  so  as  to  follow 
this  line  as  nearly  as  possible. 

Plotting  Sketched  Location. — Having  thus  gone  care- 
fully over  the  ground  and  sketched  in  the  proper  location  by  hand, 
taking  care  to  use  the  compasses  or  pencil  bows  in  the  field  so  as 
to  avoid  sketching  in  curves  of  less  than  the  minimum  radius,  next 
draw  in  the  curves  and  straights  to  coincide  with  the  line  sketched 
in  the  field  as  nearly  as  possible,  and  mark  on  the  chainage  at  every 
lo  chains  along  the  line.  It  is  also  a  good  plan  to  scale  the  chain- 
age  of  each  fence  crossed  and  figure  it  in  pencil  on  the  map,  as  this 
will  save  the  leveller  a  considerable  amount  of  time  in  taking  the 
levels  for  the  section. 

Levelling  the  Longitudinal  Section— The  next  operation 

is  to  take  levels  over  the  line  thus  located.  The  leveller  must  be 
supplied  with  a  map,  with  the  line  marked  on  it,  and  he  takes 
levels  at  the  points  where  the  slope  of  the  ground  changes  along 
the  line,  booking  the  chainage  of  each  point  where  a  level  is  taken. 
As  a  rule  these  levels  will  be  taken  at  the  points  where  the  line 
intersects  fences,  and  he  will  locate  the  exact  position  of  the  line 
on  the  ground  by  measuring  the  distance  scaled  off  the  map  along 
the  fences  from  the  nearest  corner  or  by  directing  the  staff-holder 
to  step  so  many  paces  from  it.  Points  intermediate  of  fences  will 
be  fixed  in  like  manner  by  measuring  or  pacing  along  the  line  from 
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the  nearest  fence  or  other  object  shown  on  the  map.  As  already 
remarked,  it  will  facilitate  the  levelling  if  the  chainage  of  each 
fence  crossed  by  the  line  is  pencilled  in  figures  on  the  map,  as  the 
leveller  can  then  work  to  these  chainages.  The  leveller  should  also 
be  provided  with  a  scale  to  scale  distances  or  intermediate  chainages 
on  the  map. 

Owing  to  the  limited  time  usually  available  for  Parliamentary 
surveys,  and  as  the  location  is  by  no  means  a  final  one,  while  the 
limits  of  deviation  as  a  rule  leave  ample  room  for  alteration  in  the 
final  location,  the  location  above  described  is  usually  all  that  can 
be  done  on  a  Parliamentary  survey.  The  method  of  making  a 
proper  final  location  will  be  found  described  on  pages  225,  226,  227. 

Correcting  the  6  in.  Ordnance. — The  limits  of  lateral  devi- 
ation prescribed  by  the  Parliamentary  Regulations  are  300  ft.  on 
each  side  of  the  centre  line  of  the  railway  in  the  country,  and 
30  ft.  in  towns.  They  are  the  limits  within  which  the  centre 
line  of  the  railway  may  be  altered  when  the  detailed  or  working 
survey  is  made  after  Parliamentary  sanction  has  been  given  to 
the  scheme.  The  limits  of  vertical  deviation  are  5  ft.  in  the 
country  and  2  ft.  in  towns.  As  the  Parliamentary  plans  must 
show  all  details  correctly  within  the  limits  of  deviation,  it  is 
necessary  to  pencil  on  the  limits  of  deviation  as  well  as  the 
centre  line,  so  that  any  corrections  necessary  may  be  made.  As 
the  date  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  map  may  be  a  considerable 
number  of  years  prior  to  the  date  of  the  railway  survey  in  hand, 
in  some  cases  a  good  deal  of  labour  is  necessary  to  correct  altera- 
tions to  existing  features,  such  as  fences,  &c.,  survey  and  plot  on 
new  buildings,  &c.  When  there  is  not  much  alteration  the  leveller 
may  be  able  to  correct  the  Ordnance  within  the  limits  of  deviation 
while  taking  the  levels,  but  as  a  rule  it  is  more  expedient  for  him  to 
devote  certain  days  to  this.  If  there  is  much  alteration,  and  the 
time  is  limited,  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  a  special  assistant  to 
correct  the  Ordnance.  All  buildings  included  within  the  proposed 
limits  of  deviation  must  be  surveyed  and  plotted  to  a  scale  of  not 
less  than  400  ft.  to  i  in.  They  are  usually  plotted  on  the  25  in. 
Ordnance  sheets  if  not  already  shown  on  these.  These  sheets 
should  therefore  be  obtained  for  those  parts  of  the  line  where 
buildings  are  to  be  included,  and  handed  to  the  assistant  whose 
duty  it  is  to  correct  the  map  within  the  limits  of  deviation. 
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Referencing. — Every  field,  enclosure,  building,  road  or  path 
within  the  limits  of  deviation  must  be  numbered  on  the  plan  and 
the  numbers  entered  in  a  book  of  reference,  together  with  owner 
or  reputed  owner,  lessee  or  reputed  lessee,  and  description,  />., 
whether  arable,  pasture,  &c.  All  parish  and  county  boundaries 
are  also  to  be  shown  on  the  plan,  as  well  as  the  names  of  all  the 
parishes  and  counties  through  which  the  railway  passes.  The 
work  of  referencing  is  done  by  the  solicitors  to  the  promoters  of 
the  scheme,  to  whom  should  be  supplied  a  set  of  6  in.  Ordnance 
sheets  corrected  to  date  and  with  the  limits  of  deviation  and  the 
centre  line  of  the  railway  marked  on.  It  will  as  a  rule  be  necessary 
for  the  engineer  to  send  an  assistant  out  with  the  solicitor's  clerk  to 
number  and  identify  fields,  enclosures,  buildings,  &c.,  on  the  map. 

Preparation  of  Parliamentary  Plans. — The  Parliamen- 
tary plans  are  usually  prepared  by  tracing  from  the  6  in.  Ordnance  on 
which  the  line  has  been  laid  down.  They  are  made  of  a  uniform 
size  in  sheets  each  containing  4  miles  of  the  railway.  The  section 
of  the  part  on  each  sheet  is  shown  underneath  the  plan.  Where 
it  is  intended  to  include  within  the  limits  of  deviation  any  building, 
yard,  courtyard,  or  land  within  the  curtilage  of  any  building,  or 
any  ground  cultivated  as  a  garden,  an  enlargement  of  this  must  be 
shown  to  a  scale  of  not  less  than  400  ft.  to  i  in.  These  enlarge- 
ments, as  already  stated,  are  usually  taken  from  the  25  in.  Ordnance 
sheets.  The  limits  of  deviation  are  shown  on  the  plan  by  a  dotted 
line.  Any  enlargements  are  drawn  under  or  above  the  general 
plan  at  the  points  where  the  buildings,  &c.,  to  which  they  refer  are 
situated. 

The  tracings  are  handed  to  one  of  the  lithographic  firms  which 
make  a  specialty  of  this  class  of  work,  and  they  are  retraced  by 
their  draughtsman  in  specially  prepared  lithographic  ink,  and  the 
figures  and  writing  neatly  printed  on  in  the  usual  conventional 
styles  of  printing.  As  Parliamentary  surveys  are  often  only  de- 
cided on  at  the  last  minute  of  available  time,  the  engineer  and 
surveyor  have  not  as  a  rule  time  to  spend  in  elaborate  printing  and 
figuring,  &c.  The  description  and  figuring  on  the  tracings  are  there- 
fore simply  written  on  in  ordinary  plain  handwriting,  to  be  copied 
by  the  lithographic  draughtsman  in  neat  printing.  The  lithographic 
tracing  having  been  impressed  on  the  stone,  proof  sheets  are  sent 
for  correction,  and  the  corrected  lithographs  are  then  prepared  and 
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bound  up  in  proper  order.  The  engineer  retains  some  copies  for 
his  own  use  and  sends  the  remainder  to  the  solicitors  for  the  pro- 
posed railway,  who  deposit  copies  with  the  various  local  authorities 
&c.,  as  specified  in  the  statutory  regulations. 

Preparation  of  Parliamentary  Sections. — ^The  section 

is  plotted  in  the  usual  manner,  the  gradients  and  gradient  lines 
representing  the  surface  of  the  rails  being  shown  on  it,  to  the  same 
horizontal  scale  as  the  plan,  and  to  a  vertical  scale  of  100  ft.  to 
I  in.,  which  conforms  to  the  Standing  Orders.  The  section  must 
be  referred  to  a  known  datum  which  is  usually  one  of  the  Ordnance 
bench  marks  near  one  end  of  the  line.  The  rail  level  at  each 
change  of  gradient  must  be  figured  on,  together  with  the  distances 
in  miles  and  furlongs,  point  of  commencement  and  termination 
of  each  railway  and  branch,  with  total  length  of  each  in  miles, 
furlongs,  and  chains.  All  public  roads,  railways,  and  canals  which 
are  crossed,  how  crossed,  /.^.,  whether  by  a  level  crossing  or  by  a 
bridge,  whether  to  be  raised  or  lowered,  and  if  so,  how  much,  and 
the  span  and  headway  of  each  bridge,  are  also  to  be  marked  on 
the  section.  The  extreme  height  of  any  embankment  or  depth 
of  any  cutting,  where  these  exceed  5  ft.,  must  also  be  figured  on. 
Public  roads  crossed  by  level  crossings  must  be  levelled  along  for 
200  yds.  on  each  side  of  the  point  of  crossing,  and  a  section 
shown  to  an  enlarged  scale  of  not  less  than  5  chains  to  i  in. 
horizontal  and  40  ft.  to  i  in.  vertical.  When  many  roads  are  thus 
crossed,  they  add  very  considerably  to  the  leveller's  work.  Every 
public  road  the  level  of  which  is  to  be  altered  must  have  a  cross 
section  drawn  to  the  same  scales,  and  the  greatest  present  and 
intended  rates  of  inclination  marked  thereon  in  figures. 

As  already  stated,  the  section  of  each  4  miles  is  shown  on  the 
same  sheet  as  the  general  plan  of  that  part  of  the  line  and  under- 
neath it  The  sections  of  roads  crossed  are  shown  on  a  sepyarate 
sheet  or  sheets  placed  at  the  end  of  the  general  plan  and  section. 
They  are,  however,  sometimes  placed  above  the  general  longi- 
tudinal section  at  the  points  where  they  occur. 

Another  point  to  be  noted  is  that  when  a  junction  is  intended 
with  any  existfng  or  authorised  railway,  a  plan  and  section  of  the 
existing  railway  must  be  shown  for  800  yds.  on  each  side  of  the 
point  of  junction,  to  the  same  scales  as  the  general  plan  and 
section. 
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Parliamentary  Estimate. — An  estimate  of  the  probable  cost 
of  the  proposed  railway  has  to  be  made  out  in  a  form  prescribed 
by  the  Board  of  Trade.  This  estimate  must  state  the  quantities 
and  cost  of  the  various  items ;  cuttings,  embankments,  bridges, 
accommodation  works,  viaducts,  culverts  and  drains,  metalling  of 
roads,  permanent  way  and  fencing,  sidings,  junctions,  stations,  con- 
tingencies, land  and  buildings,  &c. 

Board  of  Trade  Regulations  for  Light  Railways.— 

Of  late  years,  in  order  to  avoid  the  expensive  procedure  necessary 
to  get  a  Bill  passed  by  Parliament  authorising  the  construction  of 
a  railway,  the  Light  Railways  Act  has  been  passed,  and  the  Board 
of  Trade  in  September  1896  issued  their  "Rules  with  respect  to 
applications  to  the  Light  Railway  Commissioners  for  orders  autho- 
rising Light  Railways."  The  engineer  should  provide  himself  with 
a  copy  of  the  latest  rules,  which  may  be  had  on  application. 

Under  the  Light  Railways  Act  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  to  Parlia- 
ment for  sanction  to  construct  a  railway  if  it  is  made  to  come  under 
the  regulations  of  the  Light  Railways  Act  which  chiefly  affect  the 
signalling  and  working  of  the  line.  The  scheme  is  considered  by 
the  Light  Railway  Commissioners,  at  an  inquiry  held  locally,  at 
which  the  engineer  must  attend  and  give  evidence.  If  sanctioned 
by  them,  it  is  then  passed  on  to  the  Board  of  Trade  for  final  ap- 
proval. As  far  as  the  engineer  or  surveyor  is  concerned,  his  work 
is  much  the  same  whether  the  line  is  an  ordinary  railway  or  a  light 
railway.* 

Example  of  Parliamentary  Plan  and  Section  of  Rail- 
way taken  from  actual  practice.— Figs.  167, 168,  Plate  VIIL, 
are  examples  of  the  Parliamentary  plan  and  section  of  a  railway 
actually  constructed  and  surveyed  as  already  described  in  this 
chapter. 

Working  Survesrs. — The  Bill  having  been  passed,  or  the 
sanction  of  the  Light  Railway  Commissioners  and  Board  of  Trade 
having  been  obtained,  the  engineer  is  forthwith  (let  us  hope)  in- 
structed by  the  promoters  to  proceed  with  the  detailed  or  working 
survey. 

*  A  copy  of  the  Parliamentary  R^ulations  for  Ordinary  Railways  should 
be  obtained,  which  may  also  be  had  on  application. 
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Revising  and  Improving  Parliamentary  Location.— 

The  working  survey  is  usually  conducted  on  the  25  in.  Ordnance 
scale,  on  the  sheets  of  which  the  Parliamentary  line  and  the  limits 
of  deviation  should  now  be  pencilled.  A  careful  examination 
of  the  Parliamentary  section  and  plan  and  a  comparison  of  the 
ground  with  the  larger  25  in.  scale  map  will  usually  result  in 
various  modifications  of  the  line  presenting  themselves,  by  means 
of  which  cuttings  and  embankments  may  be  reduced. 

As  a  rule,  it  will  be  possible  to  decide  definitely  upon  these 
merely  by  inspection  of  the  ground,  but  in  difficult  country  it 
may  be  necessary  to  take  levels  and  cross  sections  and  plot  one 
or  more  longitudinal  sections  of  the  proposed  alterations  before 
fixing  upon  the  final  line. 

Final  Location  of  Line  in  Difficult  Country. — The 

ruling  gradient  and  minimum  radius  of  curve  have  of  course  been 
already  fixed  on  the  Parliamentary  survey  and  plans,  and  the 
method  of  locating  the  line  in  difficult  country  is  as  follows : — 
Take  levels  over  the  Parliamentary  line  laid  down  on  the  map 
and  leave  marks  where  cross  sections  are  to  be  taken.  The 
points  where  cross  sections  are  to  be  taken  will  be  determined 
by  the  general  configuration  of  the  ground.  They  should  be 
such  that  the  surface  between  adjacent  cross  sections  is  approxi- 
mately plane,  or  roughly  speaking,  cross  sections  should  be  taken 
wherever  the  slope  of  the  ground  changes.  For  methods  of  cross 
sectioning  see  Chapter  III.  As  a  rule,  the  clinometer  is  the  most 
rapid  to  take  cross  sections  with.  Having  taken  and  plotted  the 
cross  sections  as  shown  in  Fig.  169,  the  contours  are  to  be  taken 
off  them  and  laid  down  on  the  plan  as  follows  : — Draw  a  vertical 
AB  to  represent  the  centre  line  of  the  railway  as  laid  down  on  the 
map.  Suppose  the  reduced  level  of  the  surface  of  the  ground  at 
the  centre  line  of  the  railway  is  102.80,  and  that  contours  are 
required  5  ft.  apart  vertically.  Then  the  first  contour  above  the 
centre-line  of  the  railway  will  be  the  105  ft.  contour,  />.,  the 
contour  whose  reduced  level  is  105.00  and  105.00  -  102.80  =  2.20. 
Plot  up,  therefore,  2.20  ft.,  and  ab^  bc^  cd^  each  equal  to  5  ft. 
Similarly  the  first  contour  below  the  centre  line  of  the  railway  will 
be  the  100  ft.  contour  and  102.80-100.00  =  2.80.  Plot  down, 
therefore,  2.80  ft,  and  ef^  fg,  gh^  each  =  5  ft.  The  points  h^  gyf^ 
fj  Oj  by  r,  dy  will  then  be  at  the  reduced  levels  85.00,  90.00,  95.00, 
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loo.oo,  105.00,  110.00,  115.00,  120.00  ft.  respectively,  and  the 
horizontal  lines  hsy  gr^  fq^  ep^  ak^  bl^  cm,  dn,  will  give  the  hori- 
zontal distances  from  the  centre  line  of  the  railway  to  the  85,  90, 
95,  &c.,  contours.  These  horizontal  distances  are  to  be  measured 
off  the  centre  line  of  the  railway  on  the  plan,  and  will  give  the 
position  of  the  contours  at  that  point. 

Each  cross  section  is  similarly  treated,  and  the  positions  of  the 
contours  plotted  on  the  plan.  By  joining  these  corresponding 
points  on  the  plan  we  then  get  the  contours  of  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  A  quicker  method  is  given  in  Chapter  III.,  graphic 
interpolation  of  contours,  page  154. 
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Fig.  169. — Position  of  Contours  from  Cross  Section. 


If  the  scale  of  the  general  plan  is  too  small  to  plot  contours 
5  ft.  apart  vertically;  the  centre  line  of  that  portion  of  the  railway 
to  be  cross  sectioned  and  contoured  should  be  laid  down  on  a 
larger  scale  on  a  separate  sheet  and  the  contours  plotted  on  it. 

Having  then  decided  on  a  trial  gradient,  calculate  the  distance 
in  which  the  rise  or  fall  of  the  gradient  is  5  ft.  if  the  contours  are 
5  ft.  apart  vertically;  if  10  ft.  apart,  the  distance  for  a  rise  or  fall 
of  10  ft.  Take  now  this  distance  in  the  compasses,  and  step  from 
contour  to  contour,  marking  the  points  where  the  compass  touches 
each  contour.  A  line  joining  these  points  is  then  the  line  on  which 
there  is  neither  cutting  nor  bank,  and  is  called  a  "  surface  line." 
The  proper  location  of  the  railway  is  then  the  line  which  can  be 
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drawn  most  closely  to  agree  with  this  line,  and  as  a  rule  the  smaller 
the  minimum  radius  of  curve  the  closer  will  the  location  agree  with 
the  "  surface  line."  A  longitudinal  section  of  this  proposed  loca- 
tion may  now  be  plotted  from  the  contours  and  examined  with  a 
view  to  adoption  or  otherwise.  If  not  satisfactory,  a  new  line  with 
cross  sections  on  it  may  have  to  be  surveyed  and  the  operation 
repeated  until  a  satisfactory  location  is  obtained. 

It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  say  that  all  alterations  must  be 
within  the  limits  of  deviation  as  marked  on  the  Parliamentary 
plans. 

As  regards  sharpening  curves  and  steepening  gradients,  there 
are  certain  specified  limits  which  must  not  be  exceeded,  for  which 
see  a  copy  of  the  regulations.  These  matters  must  of  course  be 
strictly  attended  to,  as  before  the  inspection  or  opening  of  the  rail- 
way plans  and  sections  of  the  final  and  Parliamentary  lines  must 
be  handed  to  the  Board  of  Trade  for  approval.  In  certain  cases, 
if  sufficient  cause  can  be  shown,  exception  may  be  made  to  the 
regulations  under  special  circumstances. 

Pegging  out  Line. — The  line  having  been  definitely  fixed 
in  this  way  and  laid  down  on  the  25  in.  Ordnance  sheets,  these 
should  be  pasted  together  and  mounted,  and  cut  up  into  con- 
tinuous rolls  convenient  for  use  in  the  field,  or  a  tracing  on  linen 
made  for  field  use.  The  next  operation  is  now  to  set  out  the  line 
by  driving  in  pegs  i  chain  or  66  ft.  apart  along  the  centre  line. 
The  field  details  of  this  operation  are  entered  into  later  (see 
page  233  <?/  seq.). 

Pegs. — The  pegs  should  be  set  out  with  the  theodolite,  and 
should  be  about  ij  to  2  in.  square,  and  15  to  18  in.  long.  At 
every  10  chains  an  index  peg  should  be  driven  in  slantwise,  slightly 
to  the  right  hand  of  the  centre  line  peg,  with  the  chainage  marked 
on  it  in  miles  and  chains  with  a  blue  pencil. 

Tangent  Points. — Tangent  points  should  be  distinguished 
by  pegs  driven  in  slantwise,  one  on  each  side  of  the  centre  line  peg, 
and  to  right  and  left  of  it. 

Chainages  and  Survey  of  Existing  Detail. — The  chain- 
age  of  all  roads,  ditches,  fences,  &c.,  crossed  by  the  railway  must 
be  carefully  taken  and  entered  in  the  field  book.  Any  alterations 
to  fences,  boundaries,  new  buildings,  &c.,  must  be  carefully  sur- 
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veyed,  and  the  25  in.  map  in  fact  corrected  and  brought  up  to 
date.  The  survey  of  existing  features  should  extend  for  about  a 
chain  beyond  the  probable  position  of  the  railway  fence  as  nearly 
as  that  can  be  judged.  This  may  be  estimated  approximately  from 
the  probable  height  of  bank  or  depth  of  cutting. 

When  important  works,  such  as  large  bridges,  &c.,  occur,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  survey  the  road  or  river,  &c.,  crossed  for  some 
distance  on  each  side  of  the  railway. 

Longitudinal  Section. — The  line  having  been  pegged  out, 
a  careful  section  is  next  taken  along  it,  levels  being  taken  at  every 
chain  peg  and  also  at  any  intermediate  points  where  the  slope  of 
the  ground  changes. 

Cross  Sections. — Cross  sections  are  also  to  be  taken  wher- 
ever the  ground  slopes  at  right  angles  to  the  centre  line,  or  where 
a  section  at  right  angles  to  the  centre  line  is  rough  and  broken. 

Working^  Plan. — The  working  plan  is  prepared  by  tracing 
from  the  25  in.  Ordnance  on  which  the  line  was  laid  down  or  by 
replotting  from  it  and  the  field  notes.  The  chainage  should  be 
marked  at  every  chain  and  numbered  at  every  10  chains.  The 
radii  of  the  curves,  the  tangent  points  and  their  chainage,  the  inter- 
section points,  the  lengths  of  the  tangents,  and  the  intersection 
angles  of  the  curves,  are  also  to  be  marked  on  the  plan,  together 
with  span,  width,  height  and  description  of  bridges,  number  of 
the  drawing  which  shows  the  details  of  the  bridge,  the  level  cross- 
ings, road  and  stream  diversions,  accommodation  works,  culverts, 
pipes,  &c.  &c. 

The  fence  lines  should  also  be  shown  as  well  as  the  lines 
representing  the  tops  and  bottoms  of  the  slopes,  and  the  space 
between  the  latter,  i.^.,  the  excavation  or  embankment,  should  be 
coloured  red. 

The  centre  line,  fence  lines,  tops  and  bottoms  of  slopes,  and 
in  fact  all  new  works,  are  to  be  in  red  ink,  all  other  details  existing 
on  the  ground  being  in  black  ink. 

Workings  Section. — ^The  section  is  usually  plotted  to  the 
same  horizontal  scale  as  the  plan,  viz.,  ^jVtt  >  ^^^  vertical  scale  is 
then  usually  30  ft.  to  i  in.  The  levels  are  invariably  referred  to 
Ordnance  datum,  and  the  datum  line  may  be  plotted  at  any  con- 
venient height  above  or  below  Ordnance  datum,  it  being  so  stated 
on  the  section. 
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The  line  representing  the  formcUion  of  the  railway,  />.,  the 
bottoms  of  the  cuttings  or  the  tops  of  the  banks,  or  the  "  road 
bed,"  is  drawn  on  the  section  in  red  ink,  the  surface  line  being  in 
black  ink,  as  also  the  datum  line.  Blue  vertical  lines  are  drawn 
upwards  from  the  datum  line,  extending  as  far  as  the  surface  or 
formation  line,  as  the  case  may  be,  at  every  chain,  and  every  10 
chains  is  numbered  along  the  datum  line.  All  chainages  should 
be  in  miles  and  chains. 

Fixing  Gradients  on  Working  Section.— The  gradient 

line  will  be  limited  by  the  ruling  gradient,  and  the  gradients  on 
the  Parliamentary  plans  together  with  the  limits  of  vertical  devia- 
tion. It  is  drawn  on  the  section  so  as  to  equalise  the  cuttings 
and  embankments  as  much  as  possible,  consistently  with  at  the 
same  time  getting  economical  and  uniform  working  gradients.  A 
good  method  of  fixing  the  gradient  line  is  to  use  a  piece  of  fine 
thread  stretched  tight,  moving  it  up  or  down  until  the  cuttings 
and  banks  are  as  nearly  as  may  be  judged  by  the  eye  equalised. 
Transparent  set  squares  are  also  useful  for  ihis.  In  laying  down 
the  gradients  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  slopes  of  the 
embankments  will  generally  be  much  flatter  than  the  slopes  of  the 
cuttings,  and  that  the  banks  are  wider  at  the  top  than  the  forma- 
tion widths  of  the  cuttings.  Thus  a  rock  cutting  may  have  slopes 
of  J  to  I  or  nearly  vertical,  while  the  adjacent  embankment  may 
have  slopes  of  i^  to  i,  and  this  is  to  be  allowed  for  in  equalising 
cuttings  and  banks  on  the  section. 

It  should  also  be  remembered  that  there  is  shrinkage  to  be 
allowed  for  in  the  case  of  earth  embankments,  while  rock  expands 
in  bulk  when  put  into  bank. 

Levels  on  Working  Section. — Having  thus  decided  upon 
the  gradient  line,  which  will  be  considerably  influenced  by  the 
necessity  of  crossing  roads  on  the  level  and  by  the  headroom 
required  for  bridges,  the  levels  at  each  change  of  gradient  are 
next  to  be  figured  on  near  the  datum  line,  and  the  gradients  cal- 
culated out  and  printed  on  in  red  ink,  as  i  in  100,  i  in  50,  and 
so  on.  The  changes  of  gradient  should  as  far  as  possible  be 
selected  at  even  chains,  and  should  be  indicated  by  red  in  place 
of  blue  vertical  lines  ruled  up  from  the  datum  line. 

The  level  of  the  surface  of  the  ground  at  each  chain  should  be 
figured  on  alongside  the  vertical  blue  line  at  the  chain  to  which 
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it  refers,  next  to  the  datum  line  and  in  black  ink;  the  level  of 
the  formation  of  the  railway  calculated  from  the  gradient  should 
be  figured  on  at  each  chain  next  above  the  ground  level,  and  in 
red  ink ;  finally,  the  difference  between  the  two,  being  the  depth 
of  cutting  or  height  of  bank,  as  the  case  may  be,  should  be  figured 
above  the  formation  level,  in  red  ink  when  cutting,  and  in  blue 
ink  when  bank. 

Cuttings  and   Banks  on   Working    Section. —  The 

spaces  included  between  the  ground  line  and  the  formation  line 
of  the  railway,  being  the  cuttings  or  banks  as  the  case  may  be, 
should  be  coloured  red. 

A  blue  line  representing  the  surface  of  the  rails  is  also  often 
drawn  on  parallel  to  the  formation  line. 

New  Works   and   Existing    Details  on  Working 

Section. — All  new  works,  such  as  bridges,  culverts,  pipes,  &c., 
should  be  described  in  writing  above  the  section  at  the  points 
where  they  occur  in  red  ink,  all  existing  details,  such  as  roads, 
streams,  &c.,  being  similarly  described  in  black  ink. 

The  setting  out  and  the  preparation  of  the  general  plan  and 
section  as  above  described  may  be  said  to  complete  the  surveying 
work  proper,  the  preparation  of  the  detail  working  drawings  of 
bridges,  culverts,  accommodation  works,  &c.  &c.,  the  specification 
and  bill  of  quantities,  coming  under  the  head  of  the  engineer's 
work. 

Examples  of  Working  Plan  and  Working  Section 
of  Railway  taken  from  actual  practice.— Figs.  170  and 

171,  Plates  IX.  and  X.,  are  examples  of  the  general  working 
plan  and  working  section  of  a  railway  actually  constructed, 
executed  as  described  in  this  chapter. 

Ruling  Gradients. — The  ruling  gradient  is  the  steepest 
gradient  which  occurs  oftenest  on  the  line.  The  considerations 
which  fix  the  ruling  gradient  are — 

1.  Train  load, 

2.  Speed, 

3.  Power  and  weight  of  locomotive  and  train  resistance, 

I.  Train  Load, — The  train  load  must  be  fixed  from  local 
considerations  of  traffic,  extent  of  rolling  stock,  &c.  Ordinary 
10  ton  coal  waggons,  built  for  use  over  main  lines  to  railway 
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companies'  regulations,  will  weigh  about  6  tons  each  empty. 
Composite  six  compartment  passenger  carriages  will  weigh  about 
12  tons  each  empty. 

2.  Speed. — The  most  economical  speed  for  goods  is  20  miles 
per  hour. 

3.  Locomotive  Power  and  Train  Resistance.  —  The  tractive 
power  of  a  locomotive  is  given  by — 

T (i) 

w 

where  d  =  diameter  of  cylinder  in  inches. 

p  =  mean  pressure  of  steam  in  cylinders  in  lbs.  per  square 

inch. 
L  =  length  of  stroke  in  inches, 
w  =  diameter  of  driving  wheel  in  inches. 
T  =  tractive  force  in  lbs. 

The  tractive  power  is,  however,  limited  by  the  adhesion  of  the 
locomotive  drivers  to  the  rails.  In  ordinary  English  weather  the 
adhesion  of  a  locomotive  may  be  taken  at  450  lbs.  per  ton  of 
weight  on  drivers,  or  about  one-fifth.  When  the  tractive  power 
developed  by  the  cylinders  exceeds  the  adhesion,  the  adhesion 
must  be  taken  as  the  tractive  power.  In  addition  to  the  tractive 
power  the  boiler  capacity  is  a  dominant  factor  in  determining  the 
working  load  which  a  locomotive  will  take. 

The  resistance  of  a  train  on  the  level  may  be  found  from  the 
following  formulae : — 

R  =  T  (6  +  .33v)  +  .oo25v2a (2) 

or  R  =  T  (6  +  .o67v)  +  .oooo2v2b (3) 

where  T  =  weight  of  train  in  tons;  v  =  velocity  in  miles  per  hour ; 
A  =  area  of  frontage  of  train  in  square  feet ;  b  =  volume  of  train  in 
cubic  feet ;  R  =  resistance  in  lbs.  on  a  level.  As  compared  with 
experiment,  equations  (2)  and  (3)  give  results  too  high  for  low  speeds. 

The  average  train  resistance  may  be  taken  at  about  10  lbs. 
per  ton  at  about  20  miles  per  hour,  on  the  level. 

In  addition  to  the  above  train  resistance  on  the  level,  the 
resistance  due  to  gravity  in  ascending  an  incline  must  be  cal- 
culated upon.     Let  g  =  gradient,  so  that  -  =  inclination  of  gradient, 
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i.e.,  for  I  in  60  -  =—,  and  let  w  =  weight  of  train.    Then  the  com- 

G     60 

ponent  of  the  weight  of  the  train  due  to  gravity  may  be  taken  as — 

wxi    (4) 

which  is  the  resistance  due  to  gravity  to  be  overcome  in  ascend- 
ing an  incline  tn  addition  to  the  resistance  of  the  train  on  the  level 
for  the  given  speed. 

By  equating  the  train  resistance  on  the  level  for  the  proposed 
speed  plus  the  resistance  due  to  gravity  in  ascending  a  gradient 
in  terms  of  G,  equations  (2)  or  (3)  and  (4),  with  the  tractive  power 
of  the  locomotive  proposed  to  be  employed  and  solving  for  g  the 
ruling  gradient  may  be  found,  or  if  the  ruling  gradient  is  fixed 
the  tractive  power  of  locomotive  required  may  be  found.  In 
the  latter  case  sufficient  boiler  capacity  to  take  the  maximum  load 
up  the  longest  steepest  gradient  at  the  proposed  speed  must  be 
stipulated  for. 

Maximum  Gradient. — i  in  30  is  about  the  steepest  gradient 
that  may  be  worked  under  usual  conditions  with  ordinary  loco- 
motives, and  this  may  be  taken  as  an  exceptionally  steep  gradient. 

"  Pusher  "  Gradients. — In  some  cases  it  may  be  advisable 
to  adopt  different  ruling  gradients  on  different  portions  of  the 
line,  working  the  steeper  gradients  or  "  pusher "  grades  with 
auxiliary  or  special  engines,  or  adopting  one  of  the  rack  systems 
on  the  steep  sections.  This  may  be  adopted  on  lines  on  which 
there  are  "  valley  "  sections  and  "  hill  "  sections. 

Minimum  Radius  of  Curve. — As  regards  minimum  radius 
of  curve,  10  chains  radius  is  about  the  sharpest  curve  that  will  be 
used  on  main  line  4  ft.  8  J  in.  gauge.  Rolling  stock  will  go  round 
curves  of  5  chains  radius  and  even  less  in  station  yards  and 
sidings ;  3  ft.  gauge  lines  have  been  constructed  with  curves  of 
145  ft.  radius,  or  2  chains  13  ft. 

Compensating  Gradients  on  Curves. — When  gradients 
occur  on  sharp  curves  they  should  be  compensated  so  as  to  make 
the  joint  resistance  due  to  curve  and  gradient  equal  to  the  resist- 
ance due  to  gradient  alone  on  the  straight.  This  is  effected  by 
reducing  the  gradient  where  curves  occur.  The  resistance  of  a 
I*  curve  is  estimated  as  being  equivalent  to  the  resistance  due 
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to  a  gradient  of  from  .025  to  .06  ft.  per  100  ft.  As  an  average 
it  may  be  taken  as  equivalent  to  a  gradient  of  .04  ft.  per  100 
ft.  For  a  I**  curve,  therefore,  the  gradient  should  be  reduced  by 
.04  ft.  per  100  ft  For  any  other  curve  the  resistance  is  propor- 
tional to  the  degree  of  curve,  />.,  for  a  (i*  curve  the  resistance  is 
6  X  .04  =  .24  ft.  per  100  ft.  to  be  deducted  from  the  gradient.  The 
degree  of  a  curve  is  the  angle  subtended  at  the  centre  by  a  100 
ft.  chord,  /.^.,  twice  the  deflection  angle  of  the  curve  for  a  100  ft. 
chord. 

Cost  of  Line,  Light  Railway. — ^^2,700  per  mile  is  about 
the  very  lowest  figure  for  which  a  single  line  of  light  railway  can 
be  constructed  at  home,  and  this  in  exceptionally  easy  country, 
not  inclusive  of  cost  of  land  and  not  including  rolling  stock. 
;^3,ooo  or  ;^4,ooo  per  mile  will  be  a  more  usual  figure. 

A  single  line,  capable  of  handling  1,000  tons  of  freight  per 
day,  can  usually  be  built  anywhere  in  moderately  easy  country 
for  ;£^4,ooo  or  ;£^5,ooo  per  mile,  including  equipment  and  rolling 
stock.  This  does  not  apply  to  lines  abroad  neither  of  whose 
termini  are  in  connection  with  a  seaport  Mr  R.  C.  Rapier,  of 
Messrs  Ransomes  &  Rapier,  in  "  Remunerative  Railways,"  esti- 
mates the  equipment  of  40  miles  of  metre  gauge  single  line  at 
;^86,7o8,  or  ^^2,168  per  mile.  This  includes  40  lb.  rails,  wooden 
sleepers,  seven  engines  15  tons  each,  turntables,  tanks,  water- 
cranes,  weighbridges,  sheer  legs,  signals,  35  passenger  carriages 
and  break  vans,  150  waggons,  workshop  fittings  and  stores. 

In  another  estimate  for  40  miles  of  3  ft.  6  in.  gauge  line,  Mr 
Rapier  gives  the  cost  of  equipment  at  ^^2,471  for  45  lb.  rails  and 
eight  18-ton  engines.  As  regards  the  cost  of  ordinary  double  line 
railways,  the  cost  will  vary  so  much  with  the  locality  and  special 
circumstances  of  each  case  that  no  general  figures  can  be  given. 

Details  of  the  Field  Work  of  Working  Survey  and 
Pegging  out:  Instruments.— With  reference  to  the  actual 
field  work  of  the  working  survey  and  pegging  out,  first  as  regards 
instruments,  the  most  convenient  size  of  theodolite  is  a  5  or  6  in. 
theodolite,  which,  for  the  purposes  of  an  ordinary  railway  survey, 
need  not  read  closer  than  to  single  minutes,  x^merican  instru- 
ments for  ordinary  railway  purposes  only  read  to  single  minutes, 
and  the  angles  are  read  off  without  the  aid  of  a  microscope, 
a  piece  of  white  ivory  or  celluloid  being  fixed  above  the  vernier 
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to  reflect  the  light  on  it.  A  6  in.  theodolite  of  English  make 
usually  reads  to  20",  and  is  furnished  with  microscopes.  This 
is  of  course  useful  for  accurate  work,  but  it  takes  more  time  to 
read  than  the  American  instrument  reading  to  single  minutes  only, 
which  is  really  all  that  is  required  for  ordinary  railway  purposes. 

Steel  Band  and  Tapes. — For  chaining  out  the  line  the 
ordinary  steel  chain  66  ft.  long  or  steel  band  is  used,  the  latter 
being  the  best  for  chaining  out  the  centre  line  of  a  railway.  Ten  or 
more  of  the  usual  steel  chaining  arrows  should  be  carried.  A  tape 
is  also  required  for  measurements  from  fence  corners,  buildings, 
&c.,  for  fixing  the  position  of  the  line  to  be  run,  odd  measure 
ments,  &c. 

Ranging  Rods,  &C. — Two  or  three  iron-shod  ranging  poles 
10  or  12  ft.  long  are  required  for  distant  points  in  long  lines,  and 
about  a  dozen  ordinary  ranging  rods. 

For  driving  in  the  pegs  a  stout  wooden  mallet  is  best,  as  it 
does  not  split  and  break  the  heads  of  the  pegs  so  much  as  an 
iron  hammer.  A  couple  of  small  plumb  bobs  and  a  stout  cord 
line  I  or  2  chains  long,  together  with  some  billhooks  or  knives 
for  cutting  through  hedges  and  a  small  hand  hammer,  should  be 
carried.  It  will  be  found  expedient  to  have  hedgers'  gloves  for 
the  men  when  quickthorn  hedges  have  to  be  cut  through.  An 
axe  will  occasionally  be  required  to  cut  down  small  trees.  One  or 
two  stout  canvas  bags  should  be  provided  for  carrying  these  things. 

Chainmen. — As  regards  chainmen,  it  will  be  found  expedient 
to  have  two  men  for  chaining  and  one  for  carrying  pegs,  fetching 
back  flags  forward,  &c.     Three  men  will  usually  be  sufficient. 

Pegging  out  Centre  Line. — The  surveyor  commences 
operations  by  locating  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  first 
straight  line,  and  fixes  its  position  on  the  ground  by  ranging 
rods.  This  he  will  do  by  scaling  off  the  25  in.  Ordnance  map  and 
measurement  on  the  ground  from  existing  objects,  such  as  fences, 
buildings,  &c.,  unless  the  exact  position  is  indicated  by  some 
object  intersected  by  the  line.  Having  driven  in  the  first  peg  at 
the  commencement  of  the  first  line,  set  up  the  theodolite  over  it, 
level  it  up,  and  direct  the  cross  hairs  on  to  the  ranging  rod  at  the 
extremity  of  the  line,  and  clamp  the  instrument  firmly  in  this 
position.  One  end  of  the  chain  being  held  on  the  first  peg,  the 
leading  chainman  now  holds  a  ranging  rod  at  the  other  extremity 
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of  the  chain,  and  moves  it  to  right  or  left  as  directed  until  it  i3 
bisected  by  the  cross  hairs,  when  he  inserts  the  rod  into  the 
ground  and  then  drives  in  a  peg  at  the  mark  thus  made.  The 
surveyor  will  direct  the  peg  to  be  knocked  to  right  or  left  until  it 
is  bisected  by  the  cross  hairs  and  is  correctly  in  line,  and  the 
leading  chainman  should  then  apply  the  end  of  the  chain  to  the 
top  of  the  peg  and  make  a  scratch  on  it  along  the  chain  handle 
with  a  chaining  pin.  Very  often  each  peg  is  merely  driven  so 
that  its  centre  is  at  the  end  of  the  chain  as  nearly  as  may  be.  In 
a  long  line  it  will  be  necessary  to  shift  the  instrument  forward 
about  every  15  chains  or  so,  otherwise  the  pegs  will  get  out  of  line, 
as  the  ranging  rod  and  the  pegs  cannot  be  seen  with  sufficient 
distinctness  to  get  them  exactly  into  line  at  greater  distances. 
In  this  case,  by  a  signal  prearranged  with  the  leading  chainman, 
the  surveyor  will  range  in  a  chaining  pin  held  on  the  top  of  the 
peg,  with  which  a  point  mark  is  made  on  it,  and  over  which  the 
theodolite  may  be  set  up.  In  this  work  the  leading  chainman 
should  be  the  more  intelligent  of  the  two. 

Chainages  and  Survey  of  Detail. — The  chainage  of  each 
road,  fence,  ditch,  &c.,  intersected  should  be  taken  and  booked, 
and  any  alterations  from  the  25  in.  map  in  existing  fences,  new 
buildings,  &c.,  must  be  surveyed.  The  box  sextant  will  some- 
times come  in  useful  for  the  purpose  of  measuring  the  angles  at 
which  fences,  &c.,  cross. 

The  chainages  of  roads,  fences,  ditches,  and  survey  of  altera- 
tion to  existing  detail  may  be  taken  by  recalling  the  chainmen 
prior  to  moving  the  theodolite  forward,  and  sending  one  of  them 
forward  with  it,  then  with  the  assistance  of  the  others  the  fence 
chainages,  &c.,  are  booked,  and  any  details  which  require  to  be 
surveyed  are  taken.  It  is  a  good  rule  to  take  everything  required 
as  the  work  proceeds,  as  going  over  the  ground  again  leads  to 
loss  of  time.  When,  however,  surveys  of  roads,  rivers,  &c.,  for 
some  considerable  distance  on  either  side  of  the  railway  are 
required,  a  special  survey  of  these  must  be  made.  One  or  more 
assistant  surveyors  should  be  a  help  and  ought  to  expedite  the 
work,  but  it  is  quite  easy  for  one  man  to  do  all  that  is  required 
if  the  time  permit. 

Bridges. — When  roads  or  rivers  are  crossed  on  the  skew  and 
a  bridge  is  contemplated,  the  proper  angle  of  skew  for  the  bridge, 
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which  will  best  suit  the  ground,  should  be  measured  on  the 
ground  with  the  theodolite,  and  a  correct  survey  of  the  road 
or  river  for  some  distance  on  each  side  of  the  railway  should  be 
made.  Levels  and  cross  sections  along  the  road  will  also  be 
very  useful  in  designing  the  bridge. 

Setting  out  Curves.* — When  the  pegs  have  been  driven 
nearly  to  the  end  of  the  first  line,  scale  off  the  position  of  the 
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Fig.  172. — Setting  out  Curves. 


tangent  point  of  the  first  curve  as  nearly  as  may  be  from  the  25  in. 
map  on  which  the  line  is  laid  down,  and  direct  the  chainman  to 
stop  driving  pegs  when  he  gets  to  within  a  chain  or  two  of  where 
the  tangent  point  will  be,  and  continue  the  chaining  with  chain- 
ing pins  until  he  gets  a  chain  or  two  beyond  the  intersection 
point,  lining  in  the  chaining  pins  with  the  theodolite  and  leaving 


*  For  classification  of  curves  by  **  degree,"  see  Chapter  XI. 
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them  in.  Now  fix  the  second  straight  by  a  ranging  rod  or  pole 
near  each  extremity.  Set  up  the  theodolite  over  the  nearest  of 
these  points  and  line  in  two  chaining  pins  on  this  line,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  first  line,  and  as  near  as  possible  to  it.  •  The  inter- 
section point  may  now  be  found  by  stretching  a  cord  line  between 
two  of  the  pins  on  the  first  line  and  another  cord  between  the 
two  pins  ranged  in  on  the  second  line.  The  required  point  will 
then  be  the  intersection  of  the  two  cord  lines,  at  which  a  peg  may 
be  driven.  The  theodolite  is  then  set  up  over  this  peg  and  the 
intersection  angle  of  the  curve  measured.  Do  not  forget  always 
to  leave  a  back  flag  for  this  purpose  at  the  commencement  of  the 
first  line,  and  if  there  is  a  sufficient  supply  of  ranging  rods,  the 
back  flags  may  be  left  in  and  collected  by  the  chainmen  as  they 
go  out  to  their  work  in  the  morning,  thus  saving  the  time  required 
to  send  a  man  a  long  distance  back. 

Calculation  of  Length  of  Tangents. — Having  measured 
the  intersection  angle,  now  calculate  the  length  of  the  tangent 
which  is  given  by 

T  =  R  tan  |i 
where  t  =  tangent 
K  =  radius 
I  =  intersection  angle 

Note  that  this  intersection  angle  is  the  angle  subtended  at  the 
centre  of  the  curve,  and  that  it  is  180**  minus  the  angle  measured 
on  the  ground  (see  Fig.  172).  r  should  be  in  chains,  then  t  will 
be  in  chains  and  decimals. 

Having  the  theodolite  still  set  up  over  the  intersection  point, 
now  direct  the  chainmen  to  measure  out  the  length  of  the  tangent 
from  the  intersection  point,  measuring  the  second  tangent  first. 
This  is  done  with  chaining  pins,  and  three  pegs  are  driven  at  each 
tangent  point,  each  tangent  point  peg  being  carefully  lined  in  with 
the  theodolite. 

Shift  the  theodolite  to  the  first  tangent  point,  leaving  a  ranging 
rod  at  the  second  tangent  point,  and  proceed  to  set  out  the  curve. 
Before  doing  this  the  deflection  angle  for  each  chain  must  be 
calculated,  as  also  the  total  length  of  the  curve. 

Calculation  of  Deflection  Angles. — The  deflection  angle 

for  I  chain  for  the  given  radius  of  curve  is  usually  taken  from 
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one  of  the  published  tables  of  deflection  angles  of  curves.     If 
there  is  not  one  to  hand,  it  may  be  calculated  as  follows : — 

Sin  of  deflection  angle  for  i  chain  =  ,  radius  in  chains 

The  deflection  angle  corresponding  to  this  value  of  the  sine 
may  then  be  found  by  looking  up  a  table  of  sines.  This  is  not  strictly 
correct,  although  it  is  generally  near  enough,  as  it  assumes  that 
the  chord  of  an  arc  of  i  chain  is  also  i  chain  in  length. 

Other  formulae  are — 

Deflection  angle  for  i  chain  in  degrees  =  .^dius^n  chains 
or  deflection  angle  for  i  chain  in  minutes  =  — -r^ — : — hlms 

The  two  last  formulae  are  arrived  at  by  taking  the  circular 
measure  of  the  deflection  angle  for  i  chain,  which  is 

i  chain  -f  radius  in  chains,  or t= — = — 1    « 

*  '       2  radius  in  chains 

and  multiplying  by z.  which  converts  the  circular  measure 

into  degrees ;    this  again  multiplied  by  60  gives  minutes  or  the 
second  formula. 

Exact  Formula  for  Calculation  of  Deflection  Angles. 

arc 
— The  exact  deflection  angle  of  any  arc  = -r^ —  in  circular  mea- 
sure ;  this  converted  into  degrees,  minutes,  and  seconds  gives  the 
deflection  angle  to  any  required  degree  of  accuracy.  In  accurate 
work,  as  for  instance  curves  in  tunnels,  this  formula  iriust  be  used, 
and  in  the  case  of  sharp  curves  it  will  also  be  necessary  to  calculate 
the  length  of  the  chord  for  any  given  arc ;  thus  the  chord  of  a 
I  chain  arc  on  a  sharp  curve  may  be  65  ft.  1 1  in.  and  an  odd 
fraction  of  an  inch. 

Calculation  of  Length  of  Curve.— Next  to  get  the  length 
of  the  curve  in  chains,  divide  half  the  intersection  angle  by  the 
deflection  angle  for  i  chain.  For  more  accurate  work  reduce  the 
angle  subtended  at  the  centre  of  the  curve  to  circular  measure 
and  multiply  it  by  the  radius. 

Chainage  of  Tangent  Points  and  Deflection  Angle  for 
each  Peg  on  Curve. — Now  put  in  the  pegs  on  the  first  straight 
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up  to  the  first  tangent  point,  and  measure  the  distance  from  the 
last  peg  to  the  tangent  point,  which  gives  the  chainage  of  the  first 
tangent  point.  Add  to  this  the  length  of  the  curve  and  we  get  the 
chainage  of  the  second  tangent  point,  />.,  the  end  of  the  curve. 

The  next  step  is  now  to  note  down  the  deflection  angles  for 
each  chain  round  the  curve.  As  the  first  tangent  point  or  the 
beginning  of  the  curve  is  not  generally  at  an  even  chain,  the 
deflection  angle  for  the  first  peg  on  the  curve  is  usually  some  frac- 
tion of  the  deflection  angle  for  i  chain.  For  instance,  if  the  first 
tangent  point  is  at  o  miles  25.28  chains,  then  the  distance  from  it 
to  the  first  peg  on  the  curve  at  o  miles  26  chains  is  i  chain  -  .28  chain 
=  .72  chain  or  72  links,  and  the  deflection  angle  for  this  peg  is  there- 
fore .72  of  the  deflection  angle  for  i  chain.  Add  now  to  this  angle 
the  deflection  angle  for  i  chain  and  we  get  the  deflection  angle  for 
the  second  peg  on  the  curve,  and  if  we  add  again  the  deflection 
angle  for  i  chain  we  get  the  deflection  angle  for  the  third  peg  on 
the  curve,  and  so  on  to  the  last  peg  on  the  curve. 

Check  on  Calculation  of  Deflection  Angles.— As  a 

check  on  the  calculation,  add  to  the  deflection  angle  for  the  last 
peg  the  fraction  of  the  deflection  angle  for  i  chain  corresponding 
to  the  distance  from  the  last  peg  to  the  second  tangent  point  or 
the  end  of  the  curve,  and  we  get  the  deflection  angle  for  the 
second  tangent  point,  or  in  other  words,  the  deflection  angle  for 
the  whole  curve,  and  this  should  be  equal  to  half  the  intersection 
angle,  or  at  all  events  within  a  few  seconds  of  it,  the  diff'erence 
being  due  to  neglect  of  one  or  two  units,  as  the  case  may  be,  in 
the  last  decimal  place  to  which  the  deflection  angle  for  i  chain 
has  been  worked  out. 

As  each  deflection  angle  is  calculated  it  should  be  entered  in 
the  field  book  opposite  the  proper  chainage,  and  each  angle  should 
be  checked  off"  in  the  field  book  as  it  is  set  off"  with  the  theodolite, 
to  avoid  confusion. 

Laying  off  the  Deflection  Angles  and  Putting  in 
Peg^  on  Curve. — To  set  out  the  curve,  the  theodolite  being 
set  up  over  the  first  tangent  point  and  the  vernier  set  to  zero, 
direct  the  cross  hairs  on  to  the  back  flag  at  the  beginning  of  the 
first  straight,  and  reverse  the  telescope  and  see  whether  the  cross 
hairs  also  bisect  the  intersection  point.  Now  set  the  vernier  to 
the  deflection  angle  for  the  whole  curve,  and  see  whether  the 
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cross  hairs  also  bisect  the  second  tangent  point ;  if  so,  the  work 
is  so  far  correct.  Now  set  the  vernier  to  the  deflection  angle  for 
the  first  peg  on  the  curve  and  drive  that  peg,  then  lay  off  the 
deflection  angle  for  the  second  peg,  and  so  on  until  all  the  pegs 
have  been  driven. 

Check  on  Laying  off  the  Deflection  Angles.— Now  lay 

off  the  deflection  angle  for  the  whole  curve  again  ;  the  cross  hairs 
should  again  bisect  the  second. tangent  point,  otherwise  the  instru- 
ment has  been  shifted  or  some  slip  has  been  made. 

Check  on  Chaining  Round  Curve. — Measure  now  from 
the  last  peg  to  the  second  tangent  point  or  the  end  of  the  curve. 
This  measurement  should  agree  with  the  chainage  of  the  second 
tangent  point,  as  calculated  from  the  length  of  the  curve,  other- 
wise the  work  is  not  correct,  either  the  chaining  of  the  tangents 
or  the  setting  out  or  chaining  round  the  curve  being  at  fault, 
provided  that  there  is  no  error  in  the  calculations. 

In  practice,  with  fairly  good  chaining  and  on  ordinary  ground, 
the  error  in  chainage  should  not  be  more  than  half  a  link  on  a 
long  curve. 

Final  Error  in  Setting  out  Curve.— When  the  deflec- 
tion angle  for  the  whole  curve  is  set  off  the  cross  hairs  should  not 
be  more  than  i  or  2  in.  at  the  outside  off  the  second  tangent 
point.  In  a  long  curve,  in  which  the  theodolite  has  to  be  shifted 
several  limes,  i  or  2  in.  of  error  is  excusable,  and  may  be  adjusted 
by  altering  slightly  the  last  three  or  four  pegs  on  the  curve.* 

The  vernier  should  now  be  turned  back  again  to  zero,  when 
the  cross  hairs  should  again  bisect  the  intersection  point  and  the 
back  flag. 

Continuing  Work  after  Setting  out  Curve.— To  con- 
tinue the  work,  set  up  the  theodolite  over  the  second  tangent 
point,  and  direct  the  cross  hairs  on  to  the  flag  ahead  on  the  second 
straight,  turn  the  telescope  over  vertically  and  set  off  the  deflec- 
tion angle  for  the  whole  curve.  The  cross  hairs  should  now  bisect 
the  first  tangent  point.  This  is  as  a  check  on  the  tangency  of  the 
second  straight  to  the  curve  set  out.     The  cross  hairs  are  now 

*  These  remarks  as  regards  error  apply  only  to  field  work  of  ordinary  rail- 
ways. In  the  case  of  curves  in  tunnels,  &c.,  much  greater  accuracy  is  obtained 
by  more  accurate  measurements,  and  by  adopting  special  precautions  in  align- 
ment (see  Chapter  VII.). 
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again  directed  on  to  the  flag  at  the  extremity  of  the  second 
straight,  the  pegs  on  which  are  lined  in  at  every  chain  in  the  same 
way  as  on  the  first  straight  until  the  second  curve  is  reached, 
which  is  treated  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  the  first  curve  already 
described. 

Chaining  to  be  "through." — It  is  perhaps  unnecessary 
to  say  that  the  chaining  must  be  through  or  continuous  from 
the  commencement  of  the  railway  to  its  termination,  the  tangent 
points  being  put  in  at  whatever  odd  points  on  the  chainage 
they  may  occur,  but  the  chain  pegs  must  follow  each  other  con- 
secutively I  chain  apart  whether  tangent  points  intervene  or  not 
In  fact,  the  first  peg  on  the  curve  may  be  measured,  not  from 
the  tangent  point,  but  from  the  last  even  chain  peg  behind  it. 

The  formulae  already  given  are  all  that  are  necessary  to  set 
out  a  curve,  but  the  surveyor  should  have  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  trigonometry  and  the  properties  of  circular  curves,  as  many 
problems  may  arise,  such  as  inaccessible  intersection  or  tangent 
points,  obstacles  in  the  curve  itself,  &c.  &c.  For  the  many  field 
problems  of  this  nature  the  reader  is  referred  to  one  of  the 
various  engineers'  field  books  which  are  devoted  to  these  matters, 
and  which  usually  contain  in  addition  concise  tables  of  logarithms, 
logarithmic  sines  and  tangents,  natural  sines  and  tangents,  deflec- 
tion angles  for  curves,  &c.  &c.  Fig.  172  will,  however,  illustrate 
the  ordinary  process  of  setting  out  and  the  principal  properties 
of  a  circular  curve  required. 

Shifting  the  Instrument  forward  to  Intermediate 
Point  on  Curve. — When  the  curve  is  long  and  obstacles  inter- 
vene so  that  the  second  tangent  point  cannot  be  seen  from  the 
first  tangent  point,  we  cannot  check  the  accuracy  of  the  work  before 
beginning  to  set  the  pegs  on  the  curve,  by  laying  off  the  deflection 
angle  for  the  whole  curve  to  see  whether  we  strike  the  second  tangent 
point  correctly.  The  theodolite  has  also  to  be  shifted  forward 
along  the  curve  as  the  work  proceeds,  but  the  deflection  angle  for 
the  whole  curve  should  always  be  laid  off  as  soon  as  the  end  of  the 
curve  is  visible,  to  see  that  no  error  has  occurred.  As  a  rule,  on 
a  long  curve  the  theodolite  should  be  moved  forward  about  every 
10  chains,  otherwise  the  pegs  will  get  out  of  line,  especially  on  a 
sharp  curve. 

When  it  is  necessary  to  shift  the  instrument  forward  the  process 
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is  as  follows : — Having  moved  the  theodolite  forward,  look  back 
on  the  first  tangent  point  and  set  off  the  deflection  angle  for  the 
next  chain  peg,  which  is  the  total  deflection  angle  for  that  peg, 
then  proceed  as  before,  laying  off"  the  angle  for  each  peg  in 
succession,  all  as  originally  calculated  and  entered  in  the  field 
book  opposite  the  chainage  of  each  peg.  This  virtually  amounts 
to  laying  out  a  tangent  to  the  curve  at  the  point  at  which  the 
instrument  is  set  up,  and  from  that  tangent  laying  off"  the  deflection 
angle  for  the  next  chain  ahead,  only  of  course  we  do  not  stop  to 
actually  lay  out  the  tangent  to  the  curve,  but  continue  to  turn  the 
instrument  round  to  the  angle  of  the  next  peg ;  in  other  words,  for 
the  first  peg  beyond  the  point  to  which  the  theodolite  is  shifted  we 
have  to  lay  ofl"  so  much  deflection  angle  behind  for  the  part  of  the 
curve  behind  us  plus  the  deflection  angle  for  i  chain  forward. 
Beyond  that  we  have  to  increase  the  angle  by  the  deflection  angle 
for  I  chain  for  each  peg  in  succession,  all  of  which  is  already 
calculated  and  entered  in  the  field  book,  as  originally  directed. 

When  it  is  necessary  to  move  the  theodolite  forward  a  second 
time  we  have  to  look  back  on  the  furthest  back  point  of  the  curve 
which  it  is  possible  to  see.  Suppose  this  is  lo  chains  back,  then 
for  the  next  peg  we  have  to  lay  ofl"  the  deflection  angle  for  ii 
chains,  /.^.,  lo  chains  behind  and  i  chain  in  front.  We  have  then 
to  add  to  this  the  deflection  angle  for  i  chain  for  each  peg  in 
succession.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  this  case  fresh  calculation  of  the 
deflection  angles  is  necessary,  these  being  no  longer  continuous 
round  the  whole  curve ;  but  the  angles  which  have  to  be  calculated 
are  merely  the  deflection  angles  for  even  numbers  of  chains,  with 
the  exception  of  the  fraction  of  a  chain  from  the  last  chain  peg 
on  the  curve  to  the  second  tangent  point. 

Curve  to  Left. — When  the  curve  curves  to  the  right  hand 
the  deflection  angles  are  laid  off"  in  a  right-handed  direction  round 
the  graduations  of  the  theodolite.  When,  however,  the  curve  curves 
to  the  left  hand  the  angles  have  to  be  laid  off"  in  a  left-handed  direc- 
tion or  contrary  to  the  way  in  which  the  theodolite  is  graduated. 
In  this  case  we  must  either  subtract  each  deflection  angle  from 
360*  and  set  the  vernier  to  that  angle,  or  we  must  use  the  vernier 
backwards  and  read  off"  each  angle  directly.  To  do  this,  set  the 
end  of  the  vernier  to  360°,  not  the  zero  as  is  usual,  the  zero  being 
regarded  as  the  end  of  the  vernier  for  the  time  being.    The  degrees 
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are  then  counted  off  in  the  left-handed  direction,  for  instance  10* 
will  be  at  350°,  and  the  minutes  are  read  off  the  vernier  in  its 
reversed  position.  With  a  little  practice  it  is  almost  as  easy  to  use 
the  vernier  one  way  as  the  other. 

Transition  Curves. — The  object  of  a  transition  curve  is  to 
make  a  gradual  change  from  a  straight  line  to  a  curve.  As  on 
every  curve  the  rails  must  have  a  certain  amount  of  **  cant "  to 
counteract  the  centrifugal  force  of  the  train,  the  transition  curve 
also  serves  to  put  the  cant  on  the  rails  gradually.  In  addition  to 
this  there  is  the  "  widening  of  the  gauge  on  curves  " ;  this  also  may 
be  gradually  done  on  the  transition  curve.  In  the  absence  of  • 
transition  curves  both  the  cant  and  the  widening  of  the  gauge  are 
usually  effected  on  the  straight,  so  that  there  is  the  full  cant  and 
extra  width  of  gauge  at  the  commencement  and  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  curve.  It  is  obviously  a  very  incorrect  proceeding  to 
put  cant  and  extra  width  of  gauge  on  a  straight,  while  equally 
obviously  the  change  from  a  straight  to  a  curve  ought  to  be  made 
gradually,  the  radius  of  curvature  decreasing  from  infinity  at  the 
commencement  of  the  curve  of  adjustment  to  the  same  radius  as 
the  circular  curve  at  its  termination. 

For  these  reasons  it  is  the  universal  practice  to  put  in  curves  of 
adjustment  on  the  Continent,  and  the  practice  is  also  general  in  the 
United  States  and  South  America.  Of  late  years  they  have  been 
adopted  to  a  small  extent  by  English  engineers  in  home  work,  and 
their  universal  use  on  railways  in  this  country  will  no  doubt  not  be 
long  delayed. 

Vaiious  transition  curves  have  been  proposed,  among  them 
being  the  cubic  parabola  and  the  compound  transition  curve. 
The  latter  is  formed  of  successive  circular  arcs  increasing  in  cur- 
vature a  certain  amount  for  each  chord. 

Froude's  Curve  of  Adjustment* — The  best  practical  form 
of  transition  curve  is  Froude's  curve  of  adjustment,  which  ap- 
proaches nearly  a  cubic  parabola  and  is  readily  calculated  and  laid 
out  on  the  ground. 

To  allow  of  the  cant  being  gradually  applied  with  a  gradient  of 

*  Minutes  of  Proceedings,  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  vol.  cxxxiii., 
**  The  Field  Practice  of  Inlying  Out  Transition  Curves,"  by  Mr  John  Robinson, 
M.InstCE. 
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I  in  300,  which  is  the  usual  gradient  and  that  recommended  by 
Froude,  the  length  of  the  curve  of  adjustment  will  be  =  300  x  cant. 
In  Fig.  173,  let  fi,  li  be  two  straights  to  be  united  by  a  circular 
curve  with  transition  curves,  and  let  the  intersection  angle  1  = 
central  angle  of  curve,  be  measured  as  usual.  Let  ab  represent 
the  ordinary  circular  curve,  having  its  tangent  points  at  a  and  b. 
The  method  of  introducing  transition  curves  is  to  "shift"  the  curve 
AB  to  CD,  AB  and  cd  being  concentric ;  the  ordinary  curve  ab  must 
be  therefore  considered  as  being  of  a  radius  =  proposed  radius  of 


Fig.  173. — Transition  Curve. 


circular  curve  plus  the  "shift"  ac.     Let  R  =  radius  of  curve  CD, 
then  radius  of  curve  ab  =  r  +  s  where  s  =  shift. 

The  length  of  the  tangents  ai,  bi  is  then  given  by 

Ai  =  Bi  =  (r  +  s)  tan  ^i. 
To  get  s  we  have  length  of  curve  of  adjustment  =  300  x  cant  =  / 
say.     Then — 

~24R 

The  distances  ia  and  ib  are  now  to  be  measured  along  the 
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tangents,  and  pegs  put  in  temporarily  at  c  and  d,  making  ac  and  bd 
each  =  s. 

The  transition  curves  will  bisect  ac  and  bd  at  e  and  k. 

The  points  of  commencement  of  the  transition  curves  are  now 
to  be  marked  by  three  pegs  at  f  and  l,  the  distances  af  and  bl 

being  made  =  -,  /.^.,  half  length  of  transition  curve. 

2 

(This  is  on  supposition  that  af  and  bl  measured  on  the  tan- 
gents do  not  appreciably  differ  from  ef  and  kl  measured  on  the 
curves,  which  is  in  practice  the  case.) 

The  terminations  of  the  transition  curves  and  their  points  of 
junction  with  the  circular  curve  are  at  g  and  h,  eg  and  kh  being 

each  =- 

2 

These  points  are  fixed  by  means  of  the  offsets  xq  and  x'vl 

measured  at  right  angles  to  the  tangents  fi,  li. 

These  offsets  xo  and  xn  are  each  =  4s,  />.,  4  times  the  shift. 

They  are  also  equal  to  the  offset  xa  to  the  circular  curve  +  the 

shift  s  or  to 

chord  Afl2 

2(R  +  S)     "^^ 

Setting  out  Transition  Curves. — The  transition  curves 

are  set  off  by  means  of  offsets  measured  square  off  the  tangents  fi, 

LI.     These  offsets  are  proportional  to  the  cubes  of  their  distances 

from  the  commencement  of  the  transition  curve,  and  having  the 

offset  xQ  =  4s  at  a  distance  /  from  f  the  offset  at  any  other  point  is 

s  / 

easily  calculated.     Otherwise  take  the  offset  ae  =  -  at  a  distance  - 

22 

from  F,  and  calculate  the  others  from  this.  The  last  offset  at  x 
should  then  be  =  4s. 

Having  thus  set  off  the  transition  curves  by  means  of  their 
calculated  offsets  from  the  tangents,  set  ranging  rods  in  the  lines 
f'i',  l'i',  these  lines  being  parallel  to  the  original  tangents  and  at  a 
distance  from  them  =  shift.  The  circular  curve  gh  may  now  be 
set  out  in  the  usual  manner,  by  setting  up  the  theodolite  at  c  and 
working  off  the  tangent  f'i'.  On  laying  off  the  deflection  angle  for 
the  chord  cg  the  point  found  should  coincide  with  g  as  previously 
fixed  by  measuring  the  offset  xq  from  fi.  Similarly  the  termina- 
tion of  the  curve  should  coincide  with  h  as  fixed  by  measuring 
jc'h  from  LI. 
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The  length  of  curve  CD  =  circular  measure  of  angle  i  x  r. 
Length  of  curve  gh  =  cd  -  /. 
Total  length  of  curve  from  f  to  l  =  gh  +  2/. 
Or  total  length  of  curves  from  f  to  l  =  (circular  measure 
of  angle  i  x  r)  +  /. 

These  lengths  of  curves  are  on  supposition  that  eg  and  cg  are 
equal.     In  practice  they  will  not  differ  appreciably. 

The  portions  cg  and  dh  of  the  circular  curve  are  of  course  not 
staked  out,  and  the  temporary  pegs  at  c  and  d  are  removed,  after 
setting  out  the  curve  gh. 

The  radius  of  the  above  transition  curve  at  g  and  h  is  equal 
to  R,  the  radius  of  the  circular  curve. 

"  Cant." — The  length  of  the  transition  curve  above  described 
will  be  proportional  to  the  cant,  which  again  depends  on  the 
radius  of  curve  and  speed  of  train.  The  following  formula  gives 
the  cant : — 

v2 

Cant  in  inches  =  gauge  in  feet  

1.25R 

where  v  =  velocity  in  miles  per  hour,  r  =  radius  of  curve  in  feet. 

For  a  10  chain  curve  on  4  ft.  8 J  in.  gauge  at  40  miles  per 
hour  the  cant  is  about  9  in. ;  at  i  in  300  this  gives  a  length  of 
transition  curve  of  225  ft.  For  curves  of  greater  radius  the  cant 
is  less,  and  length  of  transition  curve  therefore  less.  The  length 
of  transition  curve  is,  however,  often  made  greater  for  curves  of 
larger  radius.  When  sharp  curves  follow  each  other  closely  there 
is  sometimes  little  room  to  get  in  the  transition  curves,  but  in 
practice  transition  curves  from  180  to  400  ft.  long  will  usually 
cover  all  cases.  Curves  above  about  40  chains  radius  do  not 
usually  require  transition  curves,  the  small  amount  of  cant  and 
widening  of  gauge  being  effected  on  the  straight. 

Transition  Curves  between  Reversed  Curves. — When 

there  is  not  room  to  get  in  a  piece  of  straight  between  two  reverse 
curves,  the  change  of  cant  may  be  readily  effected  by  uniting  the 
two  reversed  curves  by  a  transition  curve  as  shown  in  Fig.  174. 

Let  ABC  be  two  reverse  curves  reversing  at  m.  Shift  each 
curve  the  proper  amount  to  gf  and  de.  Calculate  the  length  of 
transition  curve,  which  will  be  in  this  case  300  x  sum  of  cants. 
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The  middle  point  of  the  transition  curve  will  bisect  the  total  shift 
DF  at  M,  and  the  ends  of  the  transition  curve  will  be  at  H  and  k, 
MK  and  MH  being  each  =  half  length  of  transition  curve.  Set  off 
the  curve  km  by  offsets  from  kf,  making  each  offset  proportional 
to  the  cube  of  its  distance  frona  k,  and  the  curve  hm  similarly. 
The  final  centre  line  is  then  gkmhe. 

Vertical  Curves  at  Changes  of  Gradient.— For  uniting 

steep  gradients  parabolic  vertical  curves  should  be  used.  Fig.  175 
shows  a  ready  method  of  calculating  the  levels  of  a  parabolic 
vertical  curve.  Let  ef  be  the  datum  line  on  the  section,  and 
AB,  BC  the  gradients  to  be  united  by  the  parabolic  vertical  curve 


Fig.  174. — Transition  Curve  between  Reversed  Curves. 


Datum 


Z         h,        c 
Fig"  175' — Vertical  Curve  at  Change  of  Gradient. 


AC.  Produce  one  of  the  gradients  to  D,  and  measure  the  offset 
DC  at  the  proposed  termination  of  the  vertical  curve.  All  the 
other  offsets  from  a  to  d,  as  dby  ec^  &c.,  may  be  readily  calcu- 
lated, as  they  are  simply  proportional  to  the  square  of  their  dis- 
tances from  a  measured  along  the  datum  line,  />.,  to  (f^j)'^,  (Fri)^, 
&c.  From  these  offsets  the  levels  of  the  points  by  r,  &c.,  may  be 
calculated  and  figured  on  the  section  as  usual. 

Setting  out  of  Work  during  Construction:  Trans- 
ferring Tangent  Points. — The  first  thing  the  engineer  in  charge 
of  the  setting  out  of  work  on  a  railway  must  do  is  to  carefully 
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transfer  the  tangent  points  of  the  curves.  In  doing  this  he  must 
calculate  on  the  amount  of  cutting  or  bank  at  the  tangent  point 
in  question,  so  as  to  transfer  the  points  to  beyond  the  slope  of  the 
cutting  or  bank,  where  they  will  not  be  disturbed  by  the  work. 

The  best  way  to  transfer  the  tangent  points  is  to  drive  in  two 
pegs  just  beyond  where  the  top  of  the  slope  of  the  cutting  or  the 
bottom  of  the  slope  of  the  bank  will  come,  and  on  the  same  side 
of  the  railway.  Then  measure  with  a  steel  tape  the  exact  distance 
of  each  of  these  pegs  from  the  tangent  point.  It  is  also  advisable 
to  put  in  a  third  peg  on  the  other  side  of  the  railway  and  in  line 
with  the  tangent  point  and  one  of  the  first  two  pegs.  Thus  in 
Fig.  176  having  the  pegs  a,  ^,  and  the  distances  a^,  dp,  the  point 
p  may  be  fixed  by  these  measurements  in  the  bottom  of  the 


fence 
Top  or  Bottom  Slope 


Centre  Line  Ry 

Top  or  Bottom  Slope 
—  Fence 


Fig.  176.— Transferring  Tangent  Points. 

cutting  or  on  the  top  of  the  bank  after  the  original  tangent  point 
has  been  excavated  away  or  buried  in  the  bank.  The  third  peg  ^ 
serves  as  a  check  on  the  measurements,  or  comes  in  useful  if 
either  of  the  other  pegs  is  lost.  Lining  in  between  a  and  c  is  also 
of  assistance  in  refixing  the  tangent  point. 

The  object  of  the  above  is  to  get  the  centre  line  pegged  out 
again  for  the  rail  laying,  &c.,  after  the  cuttings  and  embankments 
have  been  made  and  the  original  centre  line  pegs  excavated 
or  buried,  and  also  for  the  alignment  during  their  construction. 
Without  the  means  of  relocating  the  tangent  points  this  might 
be  a  somewhat  troublesome  business. 

Setting  out  Fence  Widths.— The  fence  width  is  usually 
pegged  out  at  every  chain,  and  at  any  intermediate  points  necessary. 
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A  list  of  fence  widths  should  be  made  out.  They  are  calculated  as 
follows : — Suppose  the  depth  of  cutting  is  10  ft.  and  the  formation  * 
width  28  ft.,  the  slope  being  i  to  i ;  then  for  fence  width  we  have 
14  ft.  half  formation  width +  10  ft.  slope +  6  ft.  allowance  from 
top  of  slope  to  fence  =  30  ft.  fence  width,  />.,  from  centre  line  of 
railway  to  fence  is  30  ft.  This  supposes  the  ground  to  be  level 
across.  When  the  ground  is  irregular  or  sloping  transversely  the 
fence  widths  may  be  scaled  off  the  cross  sections.  The  fence 
widths  are  measured  from  the  centre  line  pegs  before  the  work 
of  excavation  or  embankment  is  commenced,  and  pegs  are  driven 
in,  one  on  each  side  of  the  railway,  at  every  chain,  to  which  the 
fence  is  erected. 

Levelling  in  Tops  and  Bottoms  of  Slopes. —  The 

slopes  of  cuttings  are  usually  worked  up  from  the  bottom  and 
trimmed  off  to  the  correct  slope  by  the  foreman  with  a  batter 
rule  and  plumb  bob.  In  banks  the  material  is  usually  tipped  and 
left  to  find  its  own  natural  slope,  being  afterwards  trimmed  off 
with  the  batter  rule,  working  down  from  the  top. 

In  deep  cuttings  or  high  banks,  however,  it  is  sometimes 
necessary  to  peg  out  the  top  or  bottom  of  the  slope,  and  the 
engineer  may  occasionally  be  called  upon  to  do  this.  When  the 
cross  sections  are  reliable  and  the  ground  is  not  very  irregular, 
possibly  the  widths  from  the  centre  line  to  the  top  or  bottom  of 
the  slope  may  be  scaled  off  the  cross  sections.  The  best  way  is, 
however,  to  level  them  in.  As  this  is  a  tentative  process,  it  often 
presents  some  little  difficulty  to  the  beginner.  The  procedure  is 
as  follows  : — Take  the  depth  of  cutting  or  height  of  bank  on  the 
centre  line  from  the  longitudinal  section  at  the  given  chainage. 
From  this  calculate  the  distance  from  the  centre  line  to  top  or 
bottom  of  slope,  which,  on  the  supposition  that  the  ground  is 
level,  will  be  half  formation  width  plus  slope.  If  now  the  ground 
slopes  transversely  to  the  centre  line,  add  to  or  deduct  from  this 
distance  to  allow  for  the  slope  of  the  ground  as  much  as  may  be 
judged  by  estimating  the  rise  in  the  ground  by  the  eye.  Now 
direct  the  staff-holder  to  hold  the  staff  at  that  distance.  (Another 
chainman  to  hold  the  tape  on  the  centre  line  is  required  in  addi- 
tion to  the  staff- holder.)    Read   now  the  level  of  the  ground  at 


•  (( 


J^  Formation  "  is  the  bottom  of  cutting  or  top  of  bank. 
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this  point  and  find  the  difference  between  it  and  formation  level, 
which  will  be  the  depth  of  cutting  or  height  of  bank  at  that  point. 
From  this  depth  or  height  recalculate  the  slope  width,  which  is  as 
before  half  formation  width  plus  the  slope  due  to  the  height  or 
depth  as  given  by  the  level.  If  this  agrees  with  the  actual  width 
from  the  centre  line  to  the  point  where  the  staff  was  held,  then  that 
point  is  the  correct  top  or  bottom  of  slope,  and  the  peg  may  be 
there  driven  in.  If  not,  the  operation  must  be  repeated  until  a  point 
is  found  which  is  correct  both  as  to  level  and  corresponding  dis- 
tance out  from  the  centre  line.  Much  depends  on  the  judgment 
of  the  engineer,  but  with  a  little  practice  the  first  or  second  trial 
will  usually  be  sufficiently  close  unless  in  the  very  roughest  de- 
scription of  ground.  Scaling  off  the  cross  sections  may  be  of 
assistance  for  the  first  trial  point. 

Setting  out  Bridge  and  Culvert  Foundations.— The 

following  is  the  best  practical  method  of  setting  out  the  bridge 
foundations  shown  in  Fig.  177.  Drive  in  a  peg  at  o,  the  centre  of 
the  bridge,  and  setting  up  the  theodolite  over  this  peg,  range  in 
chaining  arrows  at  as  many  points  as  necessary  oh  the  line  oa,  ob, 
so  that  a  cord  may  be  stretched  between  them.  The  lines  aob, 
COD  are  the  centre  lines  of  the  road  or  stream  and  of  the  railway, 
respectively.  On  rough  ground  several  pins  will  be  required  to 
enable  the  cord  to  be  stretched  out  in  the  straight  line.  Set  off 
DC,  CD  at  right  angles  to  oa,  ob,  and  similarly  range  in  chaining 
pins  and  stretch  a  cord  on  this  line.  The  engineer  should  be 
provided  with  a  tracing  of  the  plan  of  the  foundations  of  the 
bridge,  as  shown  in  Fig.  177,  and  should  have  drawn  on  it  the 
co-ordinates  of  each  of  the  angular  points  a,  ^,  r,  //,  ^,  f^  g,  A, 
referred  to  the  centre  lines  aob  and  cod.  Thus  the  co-ordinates 
of  the  point  a  are  ga  and  la;  of  r,  4^  and  7^,  and  so  on.  The 
distances  07,  08,  09,  010,  on,  012,  013,  014,  are  to  be  marked 
on  the  tracing,  and  these  are  measured  along  the  cord  line  cod, 
and  chaining  pins  are  inserted  at  the  points  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  12, 
13,  14.  Similarly  the  distances  01,  02,  03,  04,  05,  06,  along  the 
line  AOB  are  marked  on  the  tracing,  and  these  are  measured  and 
chaining  pins  inserted  at  the  points  i,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6.  Now  take 
two  tapes,  and  putting  the  rings  together,  direct  the  chainman  to 
pull  them  tight  while  the  distances  ga  and  la  are  read  on  the 
tapes  held  at  9  on  the  line  cod  and  at  i  on  the  line  aob  re- 
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spectively  by  the  engineer  and  his  assistant.  This  obviously 
fixes  the  point  a,  and  a  peg  is  then  driven  in.  The  other  points 
are  all  similarly  fixed  by  their  co-ordinates,  and  pegs  driven  in  at 
each  point. 

The  cord  lines  should  now  be  taken  up  and  passed  round  the 
periphery  of  the  figure  cabdfhgtc,  and  a  rut  dug  along  this  line. 
The  other  abutment  is  treated  similarly,  the  pegs  being  of  course 


F^.  177. — Setting  out  Bridge  Foundaliona. 


put  in  at  the  same  time  as  those  for  the  first  abutment,  and  before 
taking  up  the  cord  lines.  The  outline  of  the  excavation  for  the 
foundations  of  the  bridge  is  thus  clearly  defined  on  the  ground, 
so  that  the  foreman  can  make  no  mistake  in  his  digging. 

On  one  of  the  pegs  at  the  end  of  each  wing  as  c  and  d,  a  level 
should  be  taken,  and  a  note  of  the  depths  from  the  pegs  to  the 
bottom  of  the  excavation  should  be  given  to  the  foreman.  Levels 
on  the  ground  at  all  the  pegs  should  also  be  taken  for  the  sake  of 
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getting  the  correct  quantity  of  excavation.  When  the  bridge  is  on 
the  skew  the  procedure  is  the  same,  the  Unes  aob,  cod  being  set 
out  at  the  proper  angle  with  each  other. 

Setting'  out  Culverts. — Usually  only  type  drawings  of  cul- 
verts are  furnished,  showing  the  cross  section  of  the  culvert  and 
the  plan  and  elevation  of  the  front  and  wing  walls,  and  it  devolves 
upon  the  engineer  to  calculate  the  length  of  the  culvert  and  make 
a  correct  plan  of  it  on  the  basis  of  the  type  drawing. 

The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  take  levels  in  the  bed  of  the  stream 
for  which  the  culvert  is  intended,  and  decide  upon  the  invert  level 
at  each  end.  From  the  invert  level  we  get  the  level  of  the  top 
of  the  outside  of  the  arch  (the  extrados  at  the  crown),  and  the 
difference  between  this  and  the  formation  level  of  the  railway  is 
the  height  of  bank  above  the  culvert.  Half  the  length  of  the 
culvert  is  then  equal  to  half  formation  width  plus  the  slope  as 
calculated  from  the  height  of  bank  above  the  culvert,  plus  any 
allowance  for  face  walls,  &c.,  according  to  the  type  drawing. 
When  the  culvert  is  on  the  square,  a  rough  sketch  may  usually 
be  made  from  these  figures  sufficient  to  set  it  out,  but  when  on 
the  skew  it  may  be  necessary  to  draw  out  a  plan  of  it.  Having 
got  out  the  plan,  the  process  of  setting  out  is  exactly  similar  to 
that  described  for  setting  out  a  bridge. 

Setting  out  Bridge  Abutments.— When  the  foundations 
of  a  bridge  have  been  laid  in,  the  corners  of  the  abutments  should 
be  accurately  set  out  with  steel  tapes.  This  is  done  by  co-ordi- 
nates in  the  same  manner  as  already  described  for  setting  out 
the  foundations.  When  one  abutment  has  been  built  or  set 
out  the  corners  of  the  second  abutment  should  be  set  out  by 
measuring  from  one  centre  line  only,  the  span  as  measured  from 
the  first  abutment  being  used  as  the  other  co-ordinate.  This  will 
ensure  the  span  being  correct. 

Other  Setting  out:  Centre  Lines   and    Levels   in 

Cuttings  and  Banks. — During  the  progress  of  construction 
the  engineer  will  continually  be  called  upon  to  give  centre  lines 
and  levels  in  the  cuttings  and  on  the  banks  as  the  work  proceeds. 
Having  all  his  tangent  points  transferred,  he  will  usually  have  no 
difficulty  in  doing  this,  the  work  simply  consisting  in  setting  up 
the  theodolite  and  ranging  in  a  few  pegs  on  a  straight  or  turning 
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off  a  few  angles  on  a  curve.  The  levels  required  are  put  in  by 
levelling  from  the  nearest  bench  mark ;  see  also  To  Locate  a  given 
Level,  page  253. 

"  Boning^  Rods." — When  a  cutting  is  started  the  foreman  is 
given  a  note  of  the  depths  at  each  peg,  but  when  the  cutting  is 
deep  and  there  are  lifts  or  benches  in  the  face  he  is  unable  to 
measure  down  these  depths  after  the  cutting  has  gone  in  a  little 
way.  The  engineer  must  therefore  give  him  two  pegs,  i  or  2 
chains  apart,  driven  in  so  that  their  tops  are  at  formation  level. 
The  foreman  places  his  boning  rods  (see  page  161)  on  these  pegs, 
and  bones  in  his  levels  in  front  as  the  work  proceeds.  Level  pegs 
must  be  put  in  as  often  as  necessary  to  keep  them  within  a  chain 
or  two  of  the  face  of  the  excavation. 

"  Crossheads." — In  the  case  of  embankments  the  foreman  is 
given  a  note  of  the  heights  at  each  chain  peg,  and  in  this  case  he 
puts  up  what  are  called  "  crossheads "  to  indicate  the  height  of 
the  bank.  A  "  crosshead  "  is  simply  a  post  with  a  crosspiece 
about  2  ft.  long  nailed  across  the  top  of  it,  and  at  right  angles  to 
it.  The  "  crosshead  "  is  erected  so  that  this  crosspiece  is  at  the 
given  height  above  the  chain  peg  plus  3  ft.,  the  height  of  the 
boning  rod.  Having  erected  two  or  three  crossheads,  by  using 
his  boning  rod^  which  is  3  ft.  long,  and  sighting  on  to  them,  the 
foreman  is  enabled  to  keep  his  bank  to  the  correct  level. 

Allowance  for  Shrinkage  and  Settlement— In  banks 
tipped  with  soft  material  an  allowance  of  about  i  in.  per  foot 
of  height  must  be  added  to  the  height  of  the  bank  to  allow  for 
shrinkage  and  settlement.  In  high  banks  this  allowance  becomes 
excessive,  and  a  smaller  percentage  must  be  added.  The  allow- 
ance to  be  made  of  course  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  material, 
and  is  a  matter  of  experience. 

Bench  Marks  and  Checking  through  Levels.— Before 

doing  any  setting  out  on  a  railway  for  construction  purposes  the 
levels  should  be  carefully  checked  through  from  end  to  end  of  the 
railway,  and  bench  marks  established  not  more  than  \  mile  apart 
and  at  each  bridge  or  other  important  work. 

To  Locate  a  given  Level. — In  order  to  put  in  a  peg  or 
mark  a  point  at  any  given  reduced  level  it  is  simply  necessary  to 
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deduct  this  reduced  level  from  the  height  of  the  instrument,  and 
the  difference  is  the  "staff  reading."  The  peg  has  then  to  be 
driven  in  until  this  reading  is  observed,  when  the  staff  is  held  on 
it.  In  the  case  of  making  a  mark  at  any  given  reduced  level  on 
a  wall,  &c.,  the  staff  is  to  be  placed  against  the  wall  and  moved 
up  or  down  until  the  correct  "  staff  reading  "  is  observed.  The 
mark  is  then  made  at  the  foot  of  the  staff. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


TACHEOMETRY  OR  STADIA   SURVEYING, 

Tacheometry. — The  term  tacheometry  is  derived  from  the 
Greek  tacheos  (quickly)  and  meireo  (I  measure),  and  therefore  sig- 
nifies the  art  of  rapid  measurement.  It  is,  however,  now  confined 
to  distance  and  height  measurement  by  telescope. 

Principle  of  the  Stadia. — The  principle  of  tacheometry  in 

its  simplest  form  is  supposed  to  have  been  first  used  by  Mr  W. 

Green  in  1778.    He  used 

a  simple  tube  containing 

three    horizontal    wires, 

and  on  the  supposition 

that  rays  of  light  travel 

in  straight  lines  from  the 

object  observed  to  the 

eye,  the  distance  of  the 

object  is  proportional  to 

the  extent  of  it  apparently 

intercepted  between  the  cross  wires.     Thus  in  Fig.  178,  let  a  be 

the  eye,  ^,  //,  c  the  cross  wires,  bc  and  b'c'  the  extent  of  the  observed 

objects  apparently  intercepted  by  the  straight  lines  a^,  kc  produced. 

If  the  tube  is  held  so  that  the  line  kd  from  the  eye  to  the  central 

wire  is  horizontal,  then  ad  and  ad'  are  the  distances  of  the  observed 

objects  from  the  eye,  and  eg  and  b'c'  being  vertical  will  be  bisected 

by  Pid  produced  in  d  and  d'.     The  triangles  bda  and  b'd'a  being 

similar,  we  have — 

ad      bd 


Fig.  178. — Principle  of  the  Stadia. 


AD' 


b'd' 


and  as  bc  and  b'c'  are  respectively  double  bd  and  b'd',  also 

AD  _  BC 

ad'     b'c' 
ue.y  the  distances  from  the  eye  are  proportional  to  the  amounts 
intercepted  by  the  cross  wires. 
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If  now  the  wires  are  so  arranged  that  when  the  distance  ad  is 
I  GO  ft.,  Bc  is  I  ft.,  then  if  b'c'  is  2  ft.,  the  distance  ad'  will  be  200 
ft.,  and  so  on,  or  in  other  words  the  distances  will  be  100  times 
the  intercepted  amounts.  Obviously  then  by  placing  a  staff  at  c 
and  c',  the  distances  ad  and  ad'  will  be  equal  to  the  staff  readings 
with  the  decimal  point  removed  two  places  to  the  right. 

The  horizontal  wires  at  ^,  r,  d  are  called  stadia  wires,  and  the 
above  is  the  principle  of  the  stadia.  The  word  stadia  is  Italian, 
and  was  originally  used  to  mean  the  staff.  Stadia  work  is  simply 
another  name  for  tacheometry. 

To  look  at  the  matter  in  another  way,  referring  to  Fig.  178,  we 
see  that  the  triangles  abc,  ab'c'  are  each  similar  to  the  triangle 
tibc^  and  we  have — 

ad_ad'_a^  /  V 

Bc"?c'~^ ^  ^ 

If  now  -7-  be  put  equal  to  k=  100  say,  then  from  (i) — 

ad  =  ^-  BC  =  K  X  BC  =  100  BC 

be 

and  a'd'  =  --  b'c'  =  k  x  b'c'  =100  b'c' 
bc 

That  is,  the  ratio  -r-  being  made  100  so  that  A//  is  100  be.  then 

be 

the  distances  ad  and  ad'  are  100  times  the  intercepted  amounts  bc 

and  b'c'. 

Tacheometry  simply  consists  in  applying  this  principle  to  the 

telescope,  by  means  of  which  the  staff  may  be  accurately  read  at 

considerable  distances. 

Distance  and  Height  Measurement  by  Simple  Ver- 
tical Angles. — Before  describing  the  tacheometer  proper  the 
following  method  of  distance  and  height  measuring  by  means  of 
simple  vertical  angles  and  staff  readings  may  be  described  : — 

In  Fig.  179,  let  t  be  the  theodolite  and  abc  the  staff  held  at  c. 
Let  the  horizontal  distance  td  =  h  be  required.  Measure  the 
vertical  angles  dta  and  dtb,  and  let  them  be  Q  and  </>  respectively ; 
also  let  the  distance  intercepted  on  the  staff  be  J,  being  equal  to 
the  difference  of  the  staff  readings  at  a  and  b,  which  is  equal  to 
^-a  in  Fig.  179. 
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Now  in  the  figure — 

b  =  yi  tan  ^ (i) 

and  a  =  H  tan  </> - (2) 

Therefore  (^  -  a)  =  x  =  h  (tan  ^  -  tan  </>) 

whence — 

tan  ^  -  tan  </»  ^^ ^'^ 

or  "  the  horizontal  distance  is  equal  to  the  difference  between  the 
staff  readings  divided  by  the  difference  of  the  tangents  of  the 
observed  vertical  angles."  'I'he  computation  of  h  is  facilitated  by 
making  s  an  even  number  =10  say. 


Fig.  179. — Distance  and  Height  Measurement  by  Simple  Vertical  Angles. 

The  levels  of  optical  axis  of  instrument  or  of  staff  station  are 
easily  found  by  taking  the  staff  reading  at  either  a  or  b  along  with 
the  corresponding  vertical  component  b  or  a,  and  treating  these  as 
described  on  page  274. 

Bell-Elliott  Tangent  Reading  Tacheometer. — An  instru- 
ment specially  adapted  for  measuring  distances  as  above  described 
has  been  patented  by  Mr  G.  J.  Bell  of  Carlisle,  and  is  made  by 
Messrs  Elliott  Brothers,  London.  The  instrument  is  shown  in 
Fig.  180,  and  is  called  the  Bell-Elliott  tangent  reading  tacheo- 
meter.  It  is  described  in  Engineering  as  follows  : — "  In  order  to 
measure  distances  with  this  instrument  a  level  staff  is  erected  at 
the  distant  point,  and  the  instrument  having  been  carefully  levelled, 
two  readings  are  taken  on  points  of  the  staff,  say  10  ft.  apart 
Then  if  B  be  the  inclination  of  the  upper  line  of  sight  to  the 
horizontal  in  making  the  upper  reading,  and  </>  the  inclination  in 
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making  the  lower  reading,  we  have  obviously  the  horizontal  distance 
of  the  staff — 

H  =  --        '° 

tan  0  -  tan  </> 

In  Mr  Bell's  instrument  a  ready  means  is  provided  for  reading 
off  these  tangents  direct  from  the  instrument  without  referring 
to  tables.  Subtracting  the  two  readings  from  each  other,  and 
multiplying  the  reciprocal  of  the  result  by  lo  gives  at  once  the 
horizontal  distance.  The  instrument  is  essentially  an  ordinary 
theodolite  fitted  with  a  trough  compass,  which  can  be  used  in  the 
ordinary  way.  The  two  attachments  which  fit  it  specially  for 
tacheometry  consist  of,  in  the  first  place,  a  very  accurately  divided 
scale  rigidly  secured  to  the  upper  parallel  plate,  and  fitted  with  a 
micrometer  adjustment,  by  which  it  can  be  shifted  with  certainty 
through  a  distance  of  y^^jyij  in.  up  to  ^.j  in.  in  the  direction  of 
its  length.  This  scale  can  be  read  through  a  microscope  fixed  at 
right  angles  to  the  telescope  as  shown,  and  moving  with  the  same, 
so  that  its  axis  makes  the  same  angle  with  the  prime  vertical  as 
the  latter  does  with  the  horizontal  plane  of  the  instrument.  A 
total  reflection  prism  is  used  to  deflect  the  line  of  vision  through 
the  microscope  through  90**,  so  as  to  bring  the  eyepiece  into  a  con- 
venient position  for  use.  In  making  an  observation  the  telescope 
is  first  aligned  on  the  upper  of  the  fixed  marks  on  the  level  staff. 
The  micrometer  is  then  set  to  zero,  and  the  division  of  the  scale 
which  is  nearest  to  the  cross  wire  of  the  microscope  is  read  off 
through  the  latter.  Say  this  was  19,  then  the  natural  tangent  of 
the  angle  the  line  of  sight  makes  with  the  horizontal  is  0.19  ±  a 
correction  to  be  obtained  from  the  micrometer  head,  which  is  by 
means  of  a  vernier  divided  into  500  parts.  This  head  is  now 
rotated  till  the  cross  hair  of  the  eyepiece  exactly  cuts  the  scale 
mark,  and  the  reading  of  the  head  is  then  noted.  Assume  this  to 
be  125.  Then  the  natural  tangent  of  the  angle  in  question  is 
o.  191 25.  On  making  similar  readings  for  the  lower  mark  on  the 
staff  the  numbers  might  be,  say,  17  and  823,  then  we  should  have 
tan  Q  -  tan  </>  =  0.01302.  The  reciprocal  of  this  is  76.805,  and  the 
corresponding  distance  between  staff  and  instrument  would  be 
768.05  ft.  This  perhaps  would  be  rather  a  long  sight,  and  the 
accuracy  of  the  instrument  is  of  course  the  greater  the  nearer 
the  staff." 
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Fig.  i8a— The  Bell-EUioit  Tangent  Reading  Tacheomeler. 
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Barcenas'  Tangential  Method— In  Fig.  179  we  have — 

^  =  H  tan  6 
and  a  =  H  tan  </>. 
Therefore  {b-a)  =  n  (tan  0  -  tan  </>). 
That  is  5  =  H  (tan  6  -  tan  </>). 
If  now  the  vertical  angles  0  and  </>  are  such  that  tan  0  -  tan  <^ 
=  .oi,  we  have — 

J=.OlH 

or  100  J  =  H. 

Barcenas'  method  consists  in  setting  the  vertical  arc  to  two 
angles,  the  difference  of  whose  tangents  is  equal  to  .01,  and 
observing  the  staff  readings  at  a  and  b  for  each  angle.  The  dis- 
tance TD=H,  Fig.  179,  is  then  simply  100  times  the  difference  of 
the  staff  readings  at  a  and  b.  For  example,  the  difference  of  the 
tangents  of  the  following  consecutive  angles  is  equal  to  .01  : — 

Tangent. 
O.OI 
0.02 
0.03 
0.04 
0.05 
0.06 
&c. 

The  vertical  arc  being  set  at  any  consecutive  two  of  the  above 
angles,  f/ie  distance  of  the  staff  fro tn  the  instrument  is  then  simply 
1 00  times  the  difference  of  the  staff  readings^  or  the  difference  of 
the  staff  readings  with  the  decimal  point  removed  two  places  to 
the  right.  In  Fig.  179,  suppose  that  the  vertical  angles  used  are 
i"  8'  54"  and  \  43'  6",  whose  tangents  are  .02  and  .03  respec- 
tively, then  for  the  vertical  component  a  we  have — 

«  =  H  tan  1854 
=  \oos  X  .02  =  2S 

and  for  the  vertical  component  b  we  have — 

^  =  H  tan  1**  43'  6" 
=  loos  X  .03  =  35. 

Tlu  vertical  components  are  therefore  simply  2,  3,  4,  or  5,  <yr., 
times  the  space  s  intercepted  on  the  staff.     In  reducing  the  levels 
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care  must  be  taken  to  use  the  proper  staff  reading  corresponding 
to  the  vertical  component.  Thus  if  the  vertical  component  a  =  2  j 
is  computed,  the  staff  reading  at  b  is  to  be  used  in  finding  the  re- 
duced level  of  the  point  c,  and  if  ^= 3^  is  computed,  the  staff  reading 
at  A  is  to  be  used  in  finding  the  reduced  level  of  c,  Fig.  179. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  reductions  of  the  sights  are 
so  simple  that  they  may  be  performed  mentally.  No  tables,  no 
diagrams,  no  slide  rules  are  required,  and  in  point  of  simplicity 
this  method  cannot  be  equalled. 

As,  however,  on  the  ordinary  graduations  of  the  vertical  arc  of 
a  theodolite  the  vertical  angles  cannot  be  set  off  with  sufficient 
accuracy,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  specially  graduated  vertical  arc, 
each  division  representing  one  of  the  angles  given  on  page  260, 


Fig.  181. — Principle  of  the  Tacheometer. 


o**  34'  23",  1°  8'  54",  1°  43'  6",  &c.  &c.,  the  difference  of  whose 
tangents  is  .01.  An  ordinary  theodolite  may  be  made  available 
for  this  method  by  having  an  additional  set  of  the  above  gradua- 
tions made  inside  the  ordinary  graduations  of  the  vertical  arc  and 
an  additional  zero  point  on  the  inside  of  the  vernier. 

The  necessity  for  special  graduations  on  the  vertical  arc  of  the 
theodolite  is  probably  the  reason  that  the  method  has  not  come 
into  general  use.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  first  given  by 
Barcenas,  a  Spanish  writer  on  tacheometry. 

Principle  of  the  Tacheometer.~In  Fig.  181,  let  a,cj)  be 

stadia  hairs  placed  in  the  diaphragm  of  an  ordinary  theodolite 
telescope.  The  image  of  the  intercepted  portion  of  the  staff  ab 
is  found  by  drawing  lines  from  a  and  b  through  the  centre  of 

s 
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the  object  glass  o,  meeting  the  stadia  hairs  of  the  diaphragm  at  a 
and  b. 

Let  F  be  the  position  of  the  image  for  parallel  rays,  />.,  for  an 
object  at  an  infinite  distance. 

Then  we  have  of  =  focal  length  of  telescope  =/ 


I  >  conjugate  foci 


oc=/2 

Also  put  distance  apart  of  stadia  hairs  ab  =  i 
intercepted  portion  of  staff  ab  =  j 
distance  of  object  glass  from  centre  of  instrument  =  ^ 
The  triangles  aob,  aob  are  similar,  and 

s        i 
whence  y^  —<^s (i) 

This  gives  the  distance  f^  in  terms  of  /j,  /,  and  f,  of  which  / 
and  s  are  known  quantities;  but  f^  is  unfortunately  variable,  being 
greater  as  the  distance  of  the  staff  is  less  and  vice  versd,  the  object 
glass  o  being  screwed  out  or  in  in  focussing  the  object. 

However,  from  the  law  of  lenses  we  have — 

1  +  1=L 

A     A    f 


whence /i  = 


_    ffi 


A-f 

Substituting  this  value  of^  in  (i)  we  get — 

J1  "■  7 


i  (/,  -f) 


In  other  words,  we  have  two  equations  f^  =  ~}s  and  i  +  i  =  I 

'  A    A    / 

and  two  unknown  quantities^  and/^.     These  equations  are  solved 
fory^  and  we  get  y^  =  4r  +  /,  as  given  in  (2)  above. 

Equation  (2)  gives  the  distance  of  the  staff  from  the  object  glass 
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in  terms  of  the  known  quantities^J  /,  and  s.  To  get  the  distance  of 
the  staff  from  the  centre  of  the  instrument  the  constant  quantity 
d  must  be  a^ded,  and  for  the  whole  distance  D  we  have — 

D  =  =6  +/+  ^ (3) 

As  the  object  glass  is  moved  out  or  in  in  focussing,  d  may  vary 
an  inch  or  two,  and  the  distance  from  ihe  centre  of  the  instrument 
to  the  mean  position  of  the  object  glass  may  be  taken.  This  only 
affects  the  calculated  distances  1  or  2  in.,  and  the  error  is  not 
appreciable  in  practice  in  tacheometric  work. 

Examining  the  expression  for^^  given  by  equation  (2),  we  see 
that— 

s  i 

That  is,  the  ratio  of  the  distance  of  the  staff  measured  to  a  point 
at  a  distance  /  in  front  of  the  object  glass,  to  the  staff  reading, 

is  equal  to  4,  which  is  constant,  /  being  the  focal  length  of  the 
telescope  and  /  the  distance  apart  of  the  stadia  hairs;  also 
f^  -  /  =  is,  that  is,  the  distance  of  the  staff  measured  to  a  point 
at  a  distance /in  front  of  the  object  glass  is  to  be  found  by  multi- 
plying the  staff  reading  by  the  constant  v. 

The  whole  may  therefore  be  represented  as  in  Fig.  183,  where 
F  is  a  point  at  a  distance /+  d  from  the  centre  of  the  instrument, 
the  angle  afc  is  constant,  the  ratio  of  the  distance  be  to  the  staff 
reading  a'c'  is  constant,  and  this  distance  bf  =  staff  reading  a'c'  x 

constant  ^. 


Distance  apart  of  Stadia  Hairs. — In  using  an  ordinary 
theodolite  for  tacheometry  two  methods  may  be  adopted.  The 
stadia  hairs  may  be  put  in  at  a  certain  distance  apart  so  that  the 

constant  4  may  be  an  even  number,  usually  100.     In  this  case  as 

4  ==  100  we  have  i  =  -=^,  that  is,  the  distance  apart  of  the  stadia 
I  100 

hairs  must  be  y^  of  the  focal  length  of  the  telescope.    The  other 
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method  is  to  use  stadia  hairs  put  in  at  any  distance  apart,  and  deter- 
mine their  distance  apart  by  observing  the  staff  reading  on  a  known 
carefully  measured  distance.  This  latter  method  is  the  better  of  the 
two,  and  gives  the  best  results  in  practice  for  two  reasons.  First, 
because  it  is  difficult  to  put  in  the  stadia  hairs  exactly  to  a  given 
interval  apart;  and  secondly,  because  the  interval  between  the 
stadia  hairs  may  be  determined  in  the  field  by  taking  the  mean  of 
several  observations  at  different  times  of  the  day,  and  thus  a  result 
according  as  nearly  as  possible  with  the  actual  conditions  under 
which  the  survey  is  carried  out  may  be  obtained.  To  avoid  sys- 
tematic errors  and  obtain  any  degree  of  accuracy  it  is  most  im- 
portant to  determine  the  stadia  hair  interval  by  several  observations 
in  the  field  as  above  stated.  The  effect  of  refraction  is  much 
greater  close  to  the  ground  in  the  strata  of  air  passed  through  by 
the  lower  line  of  sight  than  it  is  in  the  strata  passed  through  by 
the  upper  line  of  sight.  This  difference  in  the  refraction  alters 
at  different  times  of  the  day,  and  gives  a  slightly  different  staff 
reading  for  the  same  distance. 

General  Rules  in  Stadia  Work.— The  following  rules 

should  be  observed : — 

Each  observer  should  determine  for  himself  the  stadia  hair 
interval.  The  stadia  hair  interval  should  be  determined  for  various 
distances  between  the  limits  of  the  distances  to  be  met  with  in  the 
survey  and  at  several  different  hours  of  the  day  distributed  through- 
out several  days,  on  lines  which  approximate  to  the  nature  of  the 
country  to  be  surveyed. 

In  the  case  of  a  change  of  field  conditions  or  change  of  season 
the  stadia  hair  interval  should  be  redetermined. 

Avoid  when  possible  reading  the  lower  stadia  hair  near  the 
ground. 

If  these  rules  be  observed  the  accuracy  attainable  in  the  survey 
will  be  much  greater. 

Methods  of  Determining  Distance  apart  of  Stadia 
Hairs  and  other  Constants. — In  order  to  determine  the  in- 
terval between  the  stadia  hairs  the  focal  length  of  the  telescope/ 
and  the  distance  d  must  first  be  measured. 

To  find  the  focal  length  of  the  telescope,  focus  the  telescope 
on  to  a  distant  point,  the  moon  or  a  star,  and  measure  the  distance 
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from  the  object  glass  to  the  diaphragm  carrying  the  stadia 
hairs. 

The  distance  d  is  the  distance  from  the  axis  of  the  instrument 
to  the  object  glass,  and  is  to  be  measured  on  the  instrument. 

Carefully  measure  a  base,  set  up  the  instrument  over  one  end 
of  it,  and  take  the  staff  reading  held  on  the  other  end. 

Then  from  equation  (3)  we  have — 

D  = -.J  +/+  d 
whence 4 — i=/ 

A  more  accurate  determination  of  the  constants  may  be  made 
as  follows : — Carefully  measure  two  bases  differing  considerably 
in  length,  as  say  50  ft.  and  500  ft.  Set  up  the  instrument  over 
each  in  turn,  and  make  several  observations  of  the  staff  reading  on 
each  at  different  times  throughout  the  day.  The  mean  of  each  set 
of  observations  is  taken  as  the  staff  reading  for  each  base.  We 
have  then  two  equations,  viz. — 

f 
From  these  two  equations  the  two  unknown  quantities  -.  and 

(/+  d)  may  be  found,  d^  and  s^  and  Dg  and  s^  being  known.* 

Another  method  is  also  useful  when  a  traverse  is  run  by  the 
stadia  method  between  two  points  of  a  triangulation  whose  distance 
apart  is  accurately  known  from  the  triangulation  observations  and 

calculations.     Assume  the  constant  multiplier  ^  to  be  100,  and 

calculate  the  distance  between  the  triangulation  points  from  the 
lengths  and  bearings  of  the  stadia  traverse.  Suppose  this  is  14,540 
ft.,  while  the  true  distance  from  the  triangulation  is  14,720  ft.,  then 

the  true  value  of*s  is  100  x  -^ —  =  101.24. 

/  14540 

*  This  is  much  the  best  method,  as  by  it  there  is  no  need  to  measure /and 
d  on  the  instrument.     As  a  rule  it  is  not  easy  to  measure  these  accurately. 
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In  Messrs  Troughton  &  Simms'  tacheometer,  described  on 
this  page,  the  constant  of  the  instrument  is  50.  The  distance  is, 
however,  made  equal  to  100^  by  making  the  divisions  on  the  staff 
twice  their  proper  size.  In  a  14  in.  telescope  d  may  be  about  8  in. 
and  the  constant /+  d  to  be  added  is  therefore  14  4-  8  in.  =  22  in.  = 
1.84  ft.  As  plans  of  preliminary  location  surveys  are  usually  plot- 
ted to  a  scale  on  which  the  nearest  foot  only  can  be  scaled,  in 
practice  the  even  2  ft.  is  usually  added.  Similarly  with  a  10  in.  tele- 
scope in  which  ^=5  in.  the  constant  to  be  added  is  10  +  5  in.  = 
15  in.  =  1.25  ft,  and  in  practice  an  even  i  ft.  is  added.  These 
constants  are  easily  added  mentally,  and  need  entail  very  little 
extra  trouble.  If  much  accuracy  is  desired  in  the  levels  the  exact 
value  of /+  d  should  be  used  in  computing  the  leifels. 

Porro's  Stadia  Telescope. — In  order  to  do  away  with  the 

necessity  of  adding  a  certain  amount  to  each  horizontal  distance, 
in  1823,  Porro,  a  Piedmontese  officer,  introduced  between  the 
object  glass  and  the  diaphragm  a  third  lens,  called  an  anallatic  lens, 
so  placed  that  its  focal  length  and  that  of  the  object  glass  overlap 
each  other  slightly,  while  the  principal  interior  focus  of  the  object 
glass  coincides  with  the  vertical  axis  of  the  instrument.  The  apex 
of  the  measuring  angle,  therefore,  coinciding  with  the  vertical  axis 
of  the  instrument,  the  necessity  of  adding  /+  d  to  each  horizontal 
distance  is  obviated.  It  is  found  in  practice  that  the  inconvenience 
arising  from  having  to  add  a  constant  usually  an  even  i  ft.  or  2 
ft.  is  trifling,  and  that  the  additional  lenses  and  complications 
adopted  by  Porro  are  therefore  quite  unnecessary. 

Troughton  &  Simms'  Tacheometer. — Nevertheless 
many  engineers  prefer  to  have  a  special  lens  introduced,  and  Fig. 
182  shows  a  tacheometer  of  this  description  as  made  by  Messrs 
Troughton  &  Simms.  As  long  as  the  object  glass  and  the  anal- 
latic lens  are  in  the  same  position  relatively  to  each  other  the 
measuring  angle  is  constant.  Also  by  altering  the  distance  apart 
of  the  stadia  hairs  in  the  diaphragm  any  other  measuring  angle 
may  be  formed,  its  apex  still  remaining  in  the  vertical  axis  of  the 
instrument.  A  detachable  key  fits  in  at  c  and  actuates  the  arrange- 
ment for  adjusting  the  measuring  angle.  A  key  fitting  at  b  adjusts 
the  vertical  circle.  There  are  two  sets  of  horizontal  hairs  in  the 
diaphragm,  the  measuring  angle  formed  by  the  furthest  apart  set 
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corresponds  to  the  angle  twice  the  tangent  of  half  of  which  is  o.03, 
while  the  measuring  angle  formed  by  the  other  set  corresponds  to 
that  angle  twice  the  tangent  of  half  of  which  is  0.004.     When  the 


Fig.  182. — Troughton  &  Simms'  Tacheometer. 

line  of  sight  of  the  furthest  apart  set  is  obscured  the  other  set  is  to 
be  used,  the  staff  reading  being  multiplied  by  5  as  .004  x  5  =  .oa  ; 
the  .02  set  being  as  a  rule  used.     The  eyepiece  can  be  moved  up 
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and  down  by  the  pinion  shown  so  as  to  obtain  a  clear  sight  of  the 
extreme  cross  hairs.  The  bubble  at  a  is  connected  to  the  vernier 
arms  of  the  vertical  circle.  For  this  instrument  the  size  of  the 
divisions  on  the  staff  must  be  .02  of  the  unit  of  measurement,  />., 
.02  ft.  or  .02  metre  as  the  case  may  be.  For  all  practical  purposes, 
however,  an  ordinary  theodolite,  having  cross  hairs  fitted  so  that 

the  constant"^  is  approximately  —  =  100,  while  the  divisions  of  the 
/  .01 

staff  are  also  .01,  />.,  .01  ft.  or  .01  metre,  which  is  the  ordinary 

division  of  the  levelling  staff,  is  all  that  is  necessary  for  tacheo- 

metry  work. 

Specially  Graduated  Staff. — A  staff  may  be  graduated  to 
suit  the  stadia  hairs  of  any  particular  theodolite,  so  that  if  the  con- 
stant multiplier  •^=  103.20  say,  using  an  ordinary  staff  graduated 

to  feet  and  hundredths,  the  multiplier  is  exactly  100  using  the 
specially  graduated  staff.  This  is  of  course  effected  by  making  the 
size  of  the  divisions  of  the  special  staff  to  suit  the  instrument  in 
question.  This  system  has  been  found  less  accurate  than  the 
system  which  uses  the  ordinary  levelling  staff  graduated  to  feet  and 
hundredths,  and  is  objectionable  for  the  following  reasons  : — The 
cost  and  trouble  of  regraduating  and  repainting  the  staff  when  the 
constant  of  the  instrument  changes,  as  when  new  stadia  hairs  are 
put  in  or  for  other  reasons;  the  staff  cannot  be  used  with  any 
other  instrument  except  that  for  which  it  is  made ;  such  a  staff 
could  not  be  used  for  obtaining  the  levels  of  the  various  points 
observed  without  calculating  laborious  corrections. 

Stadia  Tables  for  Horizontal  Sights.— Many  engineers 
have  objected  to  using  the  stadia  system  on  account  of  the  labour 
involved  in  reducing  the  field  observations.  It  is,  however,  easy 
to  prepare  a  table  for  any  instrument  by  means  of  which  the  labour 
of  reducing  the  field  observations  is  much  diminished.     Suppose 

for  the  theodolite  in  use  -.  =  104.80,  /+  d=2  ft.,  such  a  table  would 

be  as  under  : — 
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4=104.80    (/+^)=2. 


00 


Staff 
Readings. 

Distance. 

Staff 
Readings. 

Distance. 

Staff 
Readings. 

Distance. 

.01 
.02 
.03 
.04 

.06 

.07 
.08 

.09 

1.05 
2.10 

3.14 
4.19 

5.24 

6.29 

7.34 
8.38 

9.43 

.10 
.20 

•30 
.40 
.50 
.60 
.70 
.80 
.90 

10.48 
20.96 

31-44 
41.92 
52.40 
62.88 

73.36 
83.84 
94.32 

I.OO 
2.00 
3.00 
4.00 
5.00 

&c.  &c. 
up  to 

14.00  or 
16.00 

106.80 
211.60 
316.40 
421.20 
526.00 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  t  • 

•  •  • 

■ 

.10=12.48 
.20  =  22.96 

.30  =  33.44 

.40  =  43.92 

.50=54.40 
.60  =  64.88 

.70  =  75.36 
.80=85.84 
.90=96.32 

Suppose  the  staff  reading  is  4.73,  from  the  table  we  have — 

4.00  =  421.20 

.70  =     7336 
.03  =       3.14 

4.73  =  497.70 
That  is,  the  distance  corresponding  to  a  staff  reading  of  4.73  is 
497.70.     This  is  obtained  from  the  table  by  inspection  and  the 
simple  addition  of  three  quantities. 

In  preparing  the  table  the  constant  (/+^=2.oo  is  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  distances  for  the  even  feet  staff  readings  only,  i,e., 
in  the  last  column  only.  If  the  (/+  d)  were  included  in  the  dis- 
tances for  the  tenths  and  hundredths  of  a  foot  also  the  result 
would  be  that  the  {/+d)  would  be  added  in  twice  or  three  times 
in  place  of  once  only,  in  taking  out  any  distance  from  the  table. 

For  staff  readings  less  than  i  ft.  the  subsidiary  table  for  tenths 
given  under  the  principal  table  is  to  be  used.  This  is  simply  the 
distances  given  in  the  fourth  column  of  the  first  table  with  the 
constant  (/+  d)  added  to  each.  The  parts  for  the  hundredths  of 
a  foot  are  taken  from  the  first  table  as  before.  For  example,  for  a 
staff  reading  of  0.99  we  have — 

From  subsidiary  table  .90  =   96.32 
From  first  table  .09=     9.43 

•99=105.75 
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For  staff  readings  less  than  .10  the  table  does  not  apply  unless  the 
constant  (/+  d)  be  added  to  each  of  the  distances  in  the  second 
column  of  the  first  table.  Of  course  another  subsidiary  table 
might  be  prepared  for  the  hundredths  of  a  foot  staff  readings,  but 
as  .10  corresponds  to  12.48  ft.  distance  readings  will  not  be  taken 
nearer  than  this,  and  it  is  not  required. 

A  table  like  that  given  above  may  be  prepared  in  less  than  an 
hour  if  we  remember  that  omitting  the  {/i-d)  the  distances  are 
simply  proportional  to  the  staff  reading. 

With  such  a  table  and  a  little  practice  the  field  observations  of 
a  whole  day  may  be  reduced  in  about  fifteen  minutes. 


Fig.  183. — Inclined  Sights  :  Staff  Vertical. 


Inclined  Sights:  Staff  held  Vertical— We  have  hitherto 
supposed  that  the  collimation  line  of  the  telescope  is  horizontal. 
In  practice,  however,  it  may  be  inclined  at  any  angle  as  shown  in 
Fig.  183. 

In  this  case  the  staff  reading  ac  must  be  reduced  to  a'c'  at 
right  angles  to  the  collimation  line  fb.  The  angle  cbc'  is  equal  to 
the  vertical  angle  v,  and  the  triangle  cec'  may  be  considered  to 
be  right  angled  at  c'  without  appreciable  error,  therefore  we  have — 

a'c'  =  AC  cos  v  =  s  cos  v 
Therefore  distance  fb=iooj  cos  v,  if  the  constant  of  the  in- 
strument is  TOO.     To  this  we  add  {f-^d)  say  2  ft,  and  we  get — 

TB=  loos  cos  v  +  2 
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Also  D  =  TB  COS  V 

=  \OOS  COS^  V  +  2  COS  V (l) 

Also  for  EB  =  7',  we  have — 
z;  =  TB  sin  v 
=  \oo5  cos  V  sin  v  -f  2  sin  v 
It  is,  however,  usual  to  deduce  v  from  d,  and  we  then  get — 

z^  =  D  tan  V (2) 

In  the  above  formulae  the  constant  of  the  instrument  has  been 
taken  as  equal  to  100,  /.^.,  •^=  100  and  {/•{■  d)  =  2.    The  most 

general  form  of  the  formulae  is  d  =  4j  cos^  v +  (/+</)  cos  v  and 
t;  =  V  cos  v  sin  v  +  (J-^-d)  sin  v. 

Inclined  Sights:  StafT  held  Perpendicular  to  Line 

of  Sight. — In  place  of  holding  the  staff  vertical  it  may  be  held 
perpendicular  to  the  line  of  sight,  as  shown  in  Fig.  184.  This  is 
effected  by  having  a  sliding  sight  on  the  staff  and  at  right  angles 
to  it.  The  staff-holder  inclines  the  staff  until  he  sights  the  instru- 
ment through  the  sights.  The  coUimation  line  being  then  directed 
to  the  sight,  the  staff  will  be  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  sight  tb. 
In  this  case  if  /+  d=  2,  and  the  constant  of  the  instrument  is 
100,  TB=iooj+2,  and  it  is  usual  to  neglect  bb'.  As  b'gb  =  v, 
bb'  =  gb  sin  V,  and  is  usually  small. 
D  is  then  =  tb  cos  v 

=  100s  cos  v  +  2  cos  v  =  {100s  -f  2)  cos  V  ...  (3) 
For  V  we  have  «^= tb  sin  v 

=  loos  sin  v  +  2  sin  v  =  (looj  + 1)  sin  v 
V  is  more  conveniently  deduced  from  D,  and  we  have — 

f;  =  D  tan  v (4) 

Errors  in  Distance  and  Level  with  Staff  held  Perpendicular  to 
CoUimation  Line. — Taking  v  =  3o'',  sin  v  =  J,  x  =  6  ft.,  and  dis- 
tance D  therefore  about  500  ft.,  the  staff  reading  at  b  being  5  ft, 

we  get — 

bb'  =  5  X  ^  =  2.5  ft.  error  in  distance. 
b'g  =  bg  cos  V  =  5  X  .87  =  4.35  ft. 
5  -  4.35  =  .65  ft.  =  8  in.  nearly  error  in  level.* 

*  In  finding  the  level  of  the  ground  at  G  the  staff  reading  bg  is  deducted 
from  the  level  of  the  point  B  or  b'  ;  as  it  is  really  b'g  which  should  be  deducted 
the  error  in  level  of  the  point  G  is  therefore  bg  -  b'g,  as  above. 
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In  this  case,  therefore,  it  is  advisable  to  take  the  through  levels  of 
the  main  stations  of  the  traverse  with  ihe  ordinary  spirit  level,  the 
leveller  following  up  the  tacheometer.  The  tacheometer  levels  will 
be  near  enough,  however,  for  the  spot  levels  for  contours,  &c. 

Errors  of  2.5  ft.  in  distance  and  8  in.  in  level  in  a  distance  of 
about  500  ft.  due  merely  to  the  reduction  of  the  sights  are  very 
considerable,  and  to  attain  anything  like  accuracy  the  correction 
bb'  must  be  calculated  and  applied  to  the  distance  and  the  staff 
reading  bg  must  be  reduced  to  b'g,  the  latter  being  used  in  com- 


Fig.  184. — Inclined  Sights:  Staff  Perpendicular  to  Line  of  Sight. 


puting  the  level  of  the  point  o.  These  calculations  render  the  re- 
ductions laborious  and  troublesome,  and  the  system  of  holding  the 
staff  perpendicular  to  the  collimation  line  is  not  much  used.  The 
system  of  holding  the  staff  vertical  is  that  most  generally  adopted. 

Error  from  badly  held  Staff. — The  advantage  of  holding 
the  staff  at  right  angles  to  the  collimation  line  is  that  a  small 
error  in  the  position  of  the  staff  does  not  affect  the  results  so 
much  as  when  the  staff  is  vertical.  Thus  at  a  distance  of  about 
600  ft.  on  the  colh'maiion  line  when  v  =  30''  a  deviation  of  3°  from 
the  vertical  position  of  the  staff  gives  an  error  of  15  ft.  in  horizontal 
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distance,  while  a  deviation  of  3°  from  the  perpendicular  position  of 
the  staff  gives  only  about  i  ft.  of  error  in  horizontal  distance ;  for 

an  instrument  in  which  the  stadia  hairs  are  so  placed  that  4  =  100. 

When  using  a  staff  held  vertically,  it  should  therefore  always  be 
provided  with  a  spirit  level  to  ensure  perfect  verticality,  otherwise 
the  staff-holder  must  carry  a  plumb  bob.  In  level  country  the 
staff  is  of  course  read  with  the  coUimation  line  horizontal,  which 
saves  trouble  in  the  reduction  of  the  distance.  When  possible 
the  lower  hair  should  be  directed  to  an  even  foot  on  the  staff; 
this  simplifies  the  subtraction  of  the  lower  staff  reading  from  the 
upper  to  get  s  the  space  intercepted.  It  is  usually  more  con- 
venient, however,  to  set  the  vertical  arc  to  an  even  minute,  so  as 
to  get  the  reductions  directly  from  the  tables. 

Tables  for  making  the  Reductions. — When  the  staff  is 

held  at  right  angles  to  the  coUimation  line  as  in  Fig.  184,  the 
reductions  may  be  simply  performed  with  the  ordinary  tables  of 
sines,  cosines,  and  tangents.  When  the  staff  is  held  vertical, 
however,  to  get  d  we  have  to  multiply  by  cos^  v  and  this  again 
by  tan  v  to  get  v.  This  would  be  too  tedious  without  special 
tables.  In  making  the  reductions  of  inclined  sights  a  table  similar 
to  that  given  on  page  269  should  be  prepared,  but  without  adding 
in  the  constant  (/-j-  d).  The  distances  as  obtained  from  this  table 
are  then  to  be  multiplied  by  cos^  v  and  the  constant  (/+  d)  cos  v 
added  to  each.  When  v  =  5''  44  the  reduction  of  the  inclined 
sight  to  the  horizontal  is  one  per  cent,  exactly,  or  i  ft.  per  100  ft. 
Where  an  error  of  i  in  100  is  permissible  the  reduction  to  the 
horizontal  need  not  therefore  be  made  for  vertical  angles  less 
than  6°.  For  obtaining  the  elevations  of  the  main  stations  of  the 
traverse  the  reduction  must,  however,  be  made  in  all  cases  if  the 
elevation  is  deduced  from  the  distance,  /.^.,  from  ?/  =  D  tan  v. 

Stadia  Table  for  Inclined  Sights.— Table  IV.  will  be 

found  very  convenient  for  reducing  inclined  sights  in  stadia  work. 
This  table  gives  values  of  cos^  v  and  cos  v  sin  v  for  every  2  minutes 
of  vertical  angle  up  to  31°.  At  the  foot  of  each  page  values  of 
(/■+//)  cos  v  and  {f+d)  sin  v  are  given  for  (/+^  =  o.75,  i.oo, 
and  1.25. 

To  reduce  any  inclined  sight  it  is  only  necessary  to  multiply 
the  value  of  cos^  v  or  cos  v  sin  v  given  in  the  table  by  the  space 
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intercepted  on  the  staff  and  by  the  constant  of  the  instrument  -^ ; 

the  value  of  (/+  d)  cos  v  or  (J+d)  sin  v  is  then  to  be  added.     By 
preparing  a  table  similar  to  that  on  page  269,  but  without  adding 

in  the  constant  (/+  d)^  the  values  of  v  may  be  obtained  from  it 

These  are  then  to  be  multiplied  by  the  values  in  Table  IV.  and 
(/+  ^  cos  v  or  (/+  ^  sin  v  as  given  in  Table  IV.  added. 

Reducing^  the  Levels. — Care  must  be  taken  in  reducing 
the  levels. 

For  Back  Sights  we  have — 

When  the  vertical  angle  is  plus  l.i.  =  l.s.s.  +  b.s.  -  v.c. 
„  „  minus  L.i.  =  L.S.S.  +  b.s.  +  v.c. 

For  Fore  Sights, 
When  the  vertical  angle  is  plus  l.s.s.  =  l.i.  +  v.c  -  f.s. 
„  „  minus  L.S.S.  =  l.i.  -  f.s.  -  v.c. 

These  apply  whether  staff  is  held  vertical  or  perpendicular  to 
coUimation  line. 

L.I.  =  level  of  axis  of  instrument. 
L.S.S.  =  level  of  staff  station. 
B.s.  =  back  sight  (as  read  by  axial  hair). 
F.s.  =  fore  sight   (         „  „  ). 

v.c.  =  vertical  component  =  «;  in  formulae  and  figures. 

Plus  vertical  angle  =  angle  of  elevation. 

Minus        „  =       „       depression. 
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Field  Work. — The  tacheometer  is  chiefly  useful  for  pre- 
liminary location  surveys  of  lines  of  communication,  such  as  roads 
or  railways.  The  first  point  is  to  fix  upon  the  main  stations  of  the 
traverse  on  each  of  which  the  tacheometer  is  to  be  set  up.  These 
stations  may  be  selected  at  the  most  convenient  points  for  com- 
manding the  strip  of  country  to  which  the  survey  is  to  be  confined, 
and  need  not  necessarily  coincide  with  the  final  location  of  the 
centre  line,  although  it  is  advisable  to  make  them  do  so  as  nearly 
as  possible.  The  staff  must  first  be  held  upon  the  bench  mark,  or 
on  a  point  whose  level  is  known  or  assumed  as  a  datum  for  the 
levels.  Book  the  vertical  angle  and  the  staff  readings.  The  staff 
reading  of  the  axial  hair  should  be  taken.  Also  measure  the  height 
of  the  instrument's  axis  above  the  ground  or  peg  over  which  it  is 
stationed.  From  these  data  the  reduced  level  of  the  axis  of  the 
instrument  and  the  level  of  the  first  station  a  is  deduced  as 
explained  on  page  274.  It  is  not  of  course  necessary  to  do  this 
in  the  field,  as  the  reductions  may  be  performed  in  the  office. 
The  staff-holder  now  proceeds  to  all  the  points  in  succession  the 
levels  and  positions  of  which  are  to  be  taken.  It  will  of  course 
save  time  if  there  are  several  staff-holders,  if  there  is  a  special 
assistant  to  book  the  readings  at  the  instrument.  An  expert 
tacheometer  man  can  do  with  as  many  as  six  staff-holders.  The 
bearings,  vertical  angles,  stadia  and  axial  hair  readings  of  each 
point  are  to  be  noted.  A  good  plan  is  to  denote  the  main 
stations  by  the  capital  letters  of  the  alphabet,  as  a,  b,  c,  &c., 
the  subsidiary  stations  or  spot  levels  observed  from  station  a 
being  denoted  by  a^,  A2,  A3,  &c.,  those  observed  from  station  b 
by  Bj,  Bg,  B3,  B4,  &c.  When  the  capital  letters  are  exhausted  we 
may  use  the  small  letters  a,  ^,  <r,  &c.,  then  the  capital  letters  may  be 
used  over  again,  and  so  on.*  In  this  manner  all  the  data  neces- 
sary to  plot  the  contours,  positions  of  roads,  streams,  rivers,  build- 
ings, boundaries,  &c.,  visible  from  the  first  station  A  are  booked. 

The  next  thing  is  to  book  the  vertical  angle,  bearing,  and  staff 
readings  of  station  b.  From  these  the  position  and  level  of  b  are 
obtained  by  the  reductions  performed  in  the  office.  The  tacheo- 
meter is  now  shifted  to  b,  and  the  first  sight  taken  is  the  back 
sight  to  A.  From  this  the  distance  ba  and  level  of  axis  of  instru- 
ment is  obtained. 

*  Gribble,  Preliminary  Survey. 
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Measure  also  the  height  of  the  axis  of  the  instrument  above 
the  peg  or  ground  at  b.*  The  height  of  the  axis  of  the  instrument 
as  deduced  from  the  level  of  b  +  height  of  instrument  above  ground 
or  peg  should  agree  with  height  of  axis  of  instrument  as  deduced 
from  vertical  angle  and  staff  readings  observed  in  the  back  sight 
from  B  to  A.  The  distance  ab  should  also  agree  with  the  distance 
as  deduced  from  the  fore  sight  a  to  b.  If  these  do  not  agree,  the 
means  may  be  adopted  for  the  plotting  in  the  office.  Now  all  the 
lateral  and  intermediate  points  visible  from  b  are  to  be  observed 
and  the  readings  booked.  Any  very  important  points  previously 
observed  from  a  may  also  be  observed  from  b  as  a  check  and  the 
mean  values  adopted.  Next  the  station  c  is  observed,  and  the 
readings  booked.  Then  shift  to  c  and  take  a  back  sight  to  b, 
then  take  all  detail  visible  from  c,  and  so  on,  until  the  whole  route 
has  been  traversed.  Special  side  stations  may  be  used  when  it  is 
desired  to  see  over  an  area  not  visible  from  the  main  traverse. 
In  case  of  any  obstacle  to  reading  of  extreme  stadia  hairs  or  in 
case  of  distances  so  great  that  both  extreme  hairs  cannot  be 
brought  on  the  staff,  use  one  extreme  hair  and  the  axial  one  and 
deduce  the  other  extreme  hair  reading. 

Micrometer  for  Long  Sights— When  the  length  of  the 
sights  exceeds  the  power  of  the  instrument  to  distinguish  the 
figures  and  divisions  of  the  staff,  the  micrometer  must  be  used. 
This  consists  of  an  extra  pair  of  movable  hairs  actuated  by  a 
micrometer  screw  near  the  eye  end  of  the  telescope.  These 
movable  hairs  are  moved  apart  or  closer  together  until  they 
coincide  with  the  extremities  of  two  discs  on  the  levelling  staff 
or  on  a  special  staff.  The  distance  apart  of  the  discs  is  usually 
10  ft.  From  the  micrometer  reading  the  distance  is  deduced.  As 
a  rule  the  working  limit  of  the  length  of  the  sights  will  be  about 
10  chains,  beyond  which  a  micrometer  should  be  used. 

Best  Class  of  Instrument  for  Tacheometry.— As  the 

ordinary  20-power  telescope  will  not  read  .01  ft.  on  the  staff 
or  to  I  ft.  of  distance  at  10  chains,  a  40-power  telescope  should 
be  stipulated  for  in  the  theodolite,  either  with  ordinary  stadia 

*  It  is  a  good  plan  to  have  the  extremiiy  of  tlae  plumb- bob  chain  exactly 
2  ft.  below  the  axis. 

T 
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hairs  to  read  i  per  cent,  or  i  ft.  per  loo  ft.,  or  with  an  extra 
anallatic  lens. 

Office  Work. — The  first  work  to  be  done  is  to  reduce  the 
distances  and  levels  in  the  field  book.  When  the  staff  is  held  at 
right  angles  to  the  collimation  line,  ordinary  tables  of  sines,  cosines, 
and  tangents  will  suffice.  Crelle's  tables,  which  give  at  one  in- 
spection the  products  of  three  figures  by  three  figures,  will  also  be 
of  assistance.  With  the  staff  held  vertical,  Table  IV.  will  be  useful. 
The  traverse  lines  are  first  plotted  in  the  usual  manner.  The 
details  are  next  to  be  plotted  by  means  of  radiating  lines  from 
each  of  the  traverse  stations.  Each  of  these  radiating  lines  will 
be  the  bearing  of  the  point  where  the  staff  was  held.  The  dis- 
tances are  scaled  off,  and  the  reduced  levels  of  the  points  figured 
on  the  plan  alongside  each.  From  these  reduced  levels  all  the 
contours  are  drawn  in  by  interpolating  between  them.  See  graphic 
interpolation  of  contours,  Chapter  III.  From  the  contours  the 
proper  location  of  the  line  is  laid  down  in  the  usual  way  (see 
Chapter  V.). 

Special  Protractor. — In  order  to  avoid  unnecessary  ruling 
of  radiating  lines  at  each  main  station  and  consequent  disfigure- 
ment of  the  plan,  a  special  protractor  has  been  devised.  It  is 
semicircular  in  shape,  the  scale  of  the  plan  being  marked  along 
the  line  of  its  diameter.  It  rotates  round  a  needle  passing  through 
a  hole  in  the  protractor  and  through  the  main  station.  The  pro- 
tractor being  set  with  the  bearing  of  the  line  in  coincidence  with 
the  meridian  line  through  the  main  station,  its  zero  will  then  be 
on  the  bearing  of  the  line — that  is,  the  diameter  of  the  pro- 
tractor will  coincide  with  the  position  of  the  line  desired  to  be 
protracted.  The  point  may  therefore  be  protracted  by  simply 
scaling  off  the  distance  along  the  scale  on  the  protractor,  after  it 
has  been  set  to  the  proper  bearing. 

Accuracy  of  Tacheometer  or  Stadia  Surveying.— 

When  through  levels  of  the  main  stations  are  taken  with  the  spirit 
level,  the  resulting  longitudinal  section  of  the  line  plotted  from  the 
contours  will  agree  very  closely  with  the  actual  working  section. 
Cross  sections  may  be  plotted  from  the  contours,  and  the  quan- 
tities of  earthwork  will  also  agree  closely  with  the  final  quantities. 
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When  through  levels  are  taken  with  the  ordinary  spirit  level  the 
level  of  the  axis  of  the  instrument  is  of  course  deduced  from  these 
levels  +  height  of  axis  above  peg  or  ground,  and  not  from  the  back 
or  fore  sights. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  rapidity  of  tacheometry  in  the 
field  work,  while  much  more  detail  is  likely  to  be  surveyed  with 
the  tacheometer  than  by  any  of  the  older  methods  of  surveying. 
Its  use  is,  however,  of  course  confined  to  open  country.  On  the 
Continent  the  tacheometer  is  supplanting  every  other  method  of 
making  preliminary  surveys  for  public  works,  especially  among 
Italian,  French,  German,  and  Spanish  engineers. 

Every  engineer  should  at  least  stipulate  for  stadia  hairs  in  the 
telescope  of  his  theodolite. 

Mr  R.  E.  Middleton,  M.  Inst  C.E.,*  in  order  to  get  practical 
data  of  the  accuracy  of  tacheometric  distances  and  levels,  measured 
a  base  on  a  plot  of  ground  near  Wimbledon,  the  probable  error 
of  which  was  under  \  in.  He  had  a  number  of  stations  set  out 
trigonometrically,  the  lengths  of  the  lines  being  calculated  from 
the  measured  base,  while  the  levels  were  determined  by  levelling 
with  the  spirit  level.  All  the  stations  were  then  surveyed  and 
levelled  by  tacheometry  with  a  5  in.  theodolite  divided  to  20'. 
Two  systems  were  employed,  the  first  being  the  tangential  system 
by  simple  vertical  angles,  described  on  page  256,  and  for  which 
the  Bell-Elliott  tacheometer  (Fig.  180)  is  specially  adapted;  the 
second  being  the  tacheometer  system  proper  with  stadia  hair 
readings  of  an  ordinary  levelling  staff  divided  into  feet  and  hun- 
dredths of  a  foot.  The  latter  is  called  the  subtense  system  by 
Mr  Middleton.  On  the  back  of  the  staff  black  lines  y^  ft.  wide 
and  10  ft.  apart  were  painted  as  sights  for  the  tangential  system. 
In  the  observations  of  the  tangential  angles  both  faces  of  the  in- 
strument were  used,  two  verniers  being  read  at  each  observation, 
thus  making  four  readings  for  each  angle.  The  observations  were 
made  by  an  assistant,  so  as  to  represent  the  accuracy  attainable  in 
practice.  Observations  on  the  tangential  system  were  also  taken 
to  two  lines  only  5  ft.  apart  on  the  staff,  and  also  on  the  tacheo- 
meter system  proper,  with  the  interceptions  of  only  two  stadia  hairs 
in  place  of  three.  The  results  of  the  10  ft.  base  and  three  stadia 
hairs  only  are  given  here  : — 

*  Practical  Observations  in  Tacheometry,  Minutes  Proc.  Inst.  C.E.,  vol.  cxvi. 
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Tangential  System. 


Length  of  Line. 

o  to 
looft. 

ICO  to 
200   (It. 

200  to 
400  ft. 

400  to 
600  ft. 

600  to 
800  ft. 

800  to 
x,ooo  ft. 

Above 
i»ooo  ft. 

Total. 

Number  of  lines 

Average  length  per 

line 
Average    error    per 

line  •  - 
Proportional  average 
error  per  i,ooo  ft.t 

5 

Feet. 
55.94 

0.16 
-2.93 

12 

Feet. 
164.23 

0.15 

-0.25 

32 

Feet. 
323.42 

0.84 
+  0.97 

28 

Feet. 
498.36 

I.9I 
-0.91 

20 

Feet. 
682.23 

3.13 
+  0.64 

10 

Feet. 
902.60 

4.28 

-0.36 

13 

Feet. 
1388.42 

17.17 
+  2.44 

120 

Feet. 
560.62 

3.43 
+  0.68 

N>^ 

^ 

Average  length,  479.88  ft.  ;  average  error, 
+o.ii6ft.  ;  total  length,  48944.88  ft.; 
number  of  lines,  102. 

Subtense  System. 


Length  of  Line. 

0  to 
100  ft. 

xoo  to 

200  ft. 

200  to 
400  ft. 

400  to 
600  ft. 

600  to 
800  ft. 

800  to 
1 ,000  ft. 

Above 
i,oco  ft. 

Total. 

Number  of  lines 

5 

13 

41 

39 

31 

10 

I 

140 

Average  length  per 

Feet. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

Feel. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

line 

55-94 

163.01 

328.88 

498.96 

676.97 

912.49 

1 136. 19 

47564 

Average    error    per 

line*  - 

0.20 

0.57 

0.72 

1.22 

I.51 

2.82 

2.07 

1. 16 

Proportional  average 

error  per  1,000  ft.  f 

+  2.18 

-o.8i 

+  0.30 

-1.49 

+  0.09 

-2.35 

+  1.82 

-0.65 

Average  length,  452.00  ft. ;  aver- 
age error,  -  0.43  ft. ;  total  length, 
56047.72  ft.  ;  number  of  lines, 
124. 

The  following  are  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  Mr  Middleton. 
It  may  be  seen  that  the  shortest  lines,  taken  separately,  are  more 
accurate  than  the  longer  lines.  The  short  lines  are  not,  however, 
so  accurate  as  the  long  lines  when  taken  in  the  aggregate  and 
proportionally. 

Comparison  of  the  Pivo  Systems, — A  comparison  shows  that 
the  limit  of  accuracy  is  reached  in  the  tangential  system  when 
the  staff  is  1,000  ft.  from  the  instrument ;  as  in  lines  between  100 
and  1,000  ft.  long  the  average  error  per  1,000  ft.  is  +0.1 16  ft., 

*  These  figures  are  arrived  at  by  dividing  the  totals  of  the  errors  by  tne 
number  of  lines. 

t  These  figures  are  arrived  at  by  dividing  the  final  error  by  the  number 
of  lines,  and  reducing  to  a  length  of  1,000  ft.  in  simple  proportion. 
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while  in  lines  above  1,000  ft.  long  the  average  error  is  +2.44  ft. 
In  the  subtense  system  the  limit  of  accuracy  appears  to  be  reached 
at  800  ft.  Between  100  and  800  ft.  the  average  error  is  -0.43  ft. 
per  1,000  ft,  while  beyond  that  distance  it  increases  to  -1.97  ft. 
(see  Tables).  Within  the  above  limits  the  results  are  decidedly  in 
favour  of  the  subtense  system  as  regards  individual  errors,  and  are 
not  much  affected  by  distance. 

The  degree  of  error  of  the  subtense  system  may  be  represented 
by  a  probable  error  of  ±  i  ft.  per  2,000  ft.,  which  compares  very 
favourably  with  careful  chaining,  and  is  much  superior  to  chaining 
on  rough  ground.  As  regards  the  reducing,  there  is  not  much 
difference  between  the  labour  involved,  but  with  proper  tables 
the  advantage  would  probably  lie  with  the  subtense  system.  As 
regards  manipulation  there  does  not  appear  to  be  much  differ- 
ence between  the  two  systems,  as  each  is  easily  mastered.  For 
greater  lengths  than  1,000  ft.  in  the  one  case  and  800  ft.  in 
the  other  the  tangential  system  is  best,  especially  if  sighting 
discs  are  attached  to  the  staff.  With  these  by  the  tangential 
system  distances  up  to  a  mile  may  be  measured  with  some  degree 
of  accuracy. 

In  using  the  tacheometer,  the  notion  of  English  engineers 
that  the  instrument  is  the  responsible  post  must  be  abandoned, 
and  the  chief  must  devote  himself  to  directing  the  staff-holders 
and  recording  the  positions  where  the  staff  is  held,  leaving  the 
manipulation  of  the  instrument  and  the  recording  of  the  obser- 
vations in  the  field  book  to  assistants. 

Levelling, — In  levelling  with  the  theodolite  the  two  systems  are 
identical,  and  the  results  attained  the  same.  In  160  continuous 
observations,  the  average  error  per  observation  was  +0.152  ft 
The  closing  error  in  a  length  of  7,247  ft.  was  ±0.54  ft. ;  in  a 
length  of  23,744  ft  it  was  ±0.65  ft  This  makes  the  probable 
error  per  mile  0.40  ft.  in  one  case  and  0.30  ft.  in  the  other.  If 
the  error  of  each  station  be  examined  independently,  and  the 
results  averaged,  the  error  in  160  observations,  the  total  length 
of  the  lines  being  92,269  ft,  and  the  average  length  of  each  line 
576  ft.,  is  at  the  rate  of  0.0067  ft*  P^r  observation,  and  0.02  ft 
per  mile. 

Of  lines  between  o  and  800  ft  in  length,  the  number  is  131, 
with  an  average  length  of  436  ft.,  the  error  per  observation  being 
0.017  ft,  and  the  probable  error  per  mile  0.06  ft. 
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For  the  longer  lines,  their  average  length  is  1,172  ft,  the 
error  per  observation  0.04  ft,  and  the  probable  error  per  mile 
0.085  ft.  The  effect  of  long  lines  in  producing  inaccuracy  is 
therefore  small.  At  one  point  the  instrument  was  out  of  perfect 
adjustment,  and  in  more  experienced  hands  the  errors  above 
recorded  might  have  been  materially  reduced. 

American  Practice  in  Tacheometty  or  Stadia  Sur- 

vejring".* — Tacheometry  is  much  used  by  American  engineers. 
American  experience  in  this  work  shows  that  the  accuracy  attained 
depends  on  the  care  taken  in  finding  the  constants,  as  explained 
on  page  264,  and  upon  the  roughness  of  the  country  surveyed. 
Results  of  surveys  give  more  accuracy  in  moderately  rough 
country  where  the  line  of  sight  is  at  a  considerable  height  from 
the  ground,  thus  avoiding  the  errors  of  difference  of  refraction 
of  the  upper  and  lower  lines  of  sight. 

In  general,  under  the  most  unfavourable  circumstances,  a  limit 
of  error  of  i  in  300  is  easily  reached,  while  in  favourable  cir- 
cumstances the  error  may  be  reduced  to  i  in  2,000  or  less. 

On  the  United  States  Lake  Survey  the  mean  error  of  141 
traverse  lines  was  i  in  650.  The  lengths  of  the  lines  averaged 
from  800  to  1,000  ft.,  the  maximum  length  being  2,000  ft.  The 
officially  stipulated  for  limit  of  error  was  i  in  300. 

On  the  Mexican  Boundary  Survey  the  stadia  method  was  used 
for  the  survey  of  the  detail  of  1,750  sq.  miles,  and  also  for  the 
measurement  of  the  boundary  line,  the  conditions  under  which 
the  work  was  done  being  very  unfavourable  to  accuracy. 

On  this  survey,  on  fourteen  traverses  averaging  8.2  miles  each 
in  length,  the  closing  error  in  level  was  0.17  ft,  or  2  in.  per  kilo- 
metre (.6  mile).  The  closing  errors  in  level  increased  rapidly  as 
the  average  vertical  angle  increased,  and  in  the  roughest  country 
seventeen  traverses  averaging  4.  i  miles  each  in  length,  with  a  large 
average  vertical  angle,  had  a  closing  error  in  level  of  0.59  ft.,  or 
7  in.  per  kilometre.      The  average  error  in  distance  was  i  in  752. 

On  the  St  Louis  Topographic  Survey  a  traverse  over  40  miles 
in  length  was  run,  and  the  mean  error  in  distance  was  0.18  ft. 
or  2  in.  per  mile.  The  total  closing  error  in  level  for  the 
40  miles  was  0.64  ft.     At  a  point  20  miles  from  the  commence- 

*  Johnson,  Theory  and  Practice  of  Surveying. 
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ment  the  error  in  level  was  zero,  while  at  27  miles  it  was  more 
than  twice  the  final  closing  error,  which  shows  that  in  stadia  work 
the  errors  compensate. 

Surveys  under  the  Mississippi  River  Commission  attained  the 
following  results: — Thirty-six  traverses  of  a  mean  length  of  1.7 
miles  each  were  carried  over  rugged  country  ranging  in  level  from 
100  to  300  ft.  The  average  error  in  level  was  0.59  ft.  per  mile. 
Seventy-four  other  traverses  1.8  miles  each  in  average  length 
were  run  over  nearly  level  ground,  and  the  average  error  in 
level  was  0.31  ft.  per  mile.  The  maximum  error  in  level  was 
2.5  ft.  in  a  traverse  2.7  miles  long.  The  minimum  error  jn  level 
was  0.03  ft.  in  another  traverse  of  about  the  same  length. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  tacheometer  or  stadia  system 
is  the  best  for  preliminary  surveys  undertaken  for  the  location  of 
a  road  or  railway  or  other  line  of  communication,  and  also  in 
many  cases  for  the  details  of  surveys  of  more  or  less  extensive 
areas  ;  it  is  the  most  rapid  and  cheapest,  and  more  detail  is  likely 
to  be  surveyed  by  the  stadia  method  than  by  any  other  system. 
Also  the  distances  on  the  main  traverse  lines  by  the  stadia  method 
will  be  much  more  accurate  than  chaining  as  usually  executed 
on  such  a  survey.  On  the  Mexican  Boundary  Survey,  in  a  test 
measurement  of  100  miles  by  stadia  work  and  by  chaining,  the 
stadia  was  found  compared  with  the  true  triangulation  distance 
to  be  much  more  accurate  than  the  chain.  The  stadia  system  can 
only  be  used  in  open  country,  but  even  in  dense  forest  or  jungle 
the  main  traverse  line  may  be  surveyed  by  the  stadia  method. 
'YYiQ  final  setting  out  of  the  line  of  a  railway  or  road  must,  how- 
ever, be  done  with  the  theodolite,  level,  and  chain,  pegs  being  put 
in  at  every  chain,  as  described  in  Chapter  V.  Owing  to  the 
general  use  of  the  Ordnance  maps  for  home  work,  tacheometer 
or  stadia  work  will  be  chiefly  useful  abroad. 

Tacheometry  was  first  used  in  Italy  about  1820.  It  was 
first  officially  used  in  the  United  States  in  1864,  when  it  was 
used  on  the  United  States  Lake  Survey. 

Example  of  Tacheometer  or  Stadia  Survey.— Fig. 
1 84 A,  Plate  XL,  is  an  example  of  part  of  a  tacheometer  survey 
for  a  railway  executed  by  Mr  Neil  Kennedy,  M.  Inst.  C.E. 
This  survey  was  for  the  location  of  the  railway,  and  the  dotted 
line  ABCDE  is  the  line  of  the  traverse,  a,  b,  c,  d,  e  being  the 
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stations  on  which  the  instrument  was  set  up.  All  the  details  and 
contours  shown  in  Fig.  184A  were  taken  by  sights  from  these 
stations.  The  continuous  thick  black  line  shows  the  centre  line 
of  the  railway  as  located  from  the  contours  and  details  of  the 
plotted  survey.  Fig.  184B  is  a  section  of  the  part  of  the  railway 
shown  in  Fig.  184A,  and  the  continuous  line  is  the  longitudinal 
section  of  the  surface  obtained  by  levelling  along  the  located  line 
after  it  was  set  out,  while  the  dotted  line  is  the  longitudinal  section 
along  the  same  line  as  obtained  from  the  contours  and  levels  of 
the  tacheometer  survey  (Fig.  184A).  It  will  be  seen  that  these 
agree  quite  nearly  enough  for  the  purposes  of  the  preliminary 
location  and  preliminary  estimates. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

TUNNEL  ALIGNMENT  AND  SETTING   OUT 

Surface  Alignment. — The  centre  line  of  a  tunnel  must  first 
of  all  be  carefully  ranged  out  on  the  surface  from  end  to  end. 
In  any  case  for  at  least  each  portion  between  contiguous  shafts 
a  connected  line  must  be  ranged  out  on  the  surface  extending 
across  both  shafts,  before  driving  can  be  begun.  In  tunnelling 
through  very  high  snow-clad  mountain  ranges  it  is  often  im- 
possible for  obvious  reasons  to  range  out  the  line  of  the  tunnel 
on  the  surface  directly  along  the  centre  line  to  be  followed.  In 
such  cases  the  shafts  or  extremities  of  the  tunnel  must  be  con- 
nected by  a  triangulation  or  a  traverse  which  must  be  conducted 
with  the  greatest  possible  care  and  checked  to  ensure  accuracy. 
When  the  line  is  of  great  length  it  is  not  possible  to  measure  the 
lengths  of  the  lines  of  a  traverse  with  the  required  accuracy,  and 
in  that  case  a  triangulation  is  made  from  a  carefully  measured 
base.  The  alignment  of  the  great  Alpine  tunnels  was  effected  by 
triangulations  (see  page  307). 

Surface  Alignment  over  Hills. — When  it  is  possible  to 
range  out  the  line  directly  along  the  centre  line  and  over  hills 
or  mountains  of  moderate  height,  very  long  sights  of  2  or  3 
miles  may  sometimes  be  necessary.  In  this  case  the  ordinary 
small  theodolite  will  not  suffice,  and  a  more  powerful  instrument 
must  be  used.  The  line  is  first  of  all  ranged  out  as  nearly  as 
possible  with  the  theodolite,  and  two  points  in  this  line  are 
selected  as  fixed  points  for  the  final  alignment.  Observatories 
are  then  erected  at  suitable  places  where  the  slope  of  the  surface 
changes,  and  where  they  will  command  a  clear  view  of  the  shafts. 
A  transit  instrument  is  placed  in  these  observatories,  and  by  means 
of  it  the  line  is  finally  ranged  out,  the  two  fixed  points  on  the 
theodolite  line  being  taken  as  the  base.  These  observatories  are 
simply  brick,  concrete,  or  masonry  piers  carefully  built  so  that 
the  transit  instrument  when  placed  in  its  bearings  on  the  piers 
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may  be  accurately  adjusted  to  the  centre  line.  In  the  transit 
instrument  (see  Figs.  187, 188)  the  vertical  arc  and  horizontal  limbs 
are  dispensed  with,  and  the  telescope  is  levelled  by  means  of  a 
striding  level  placed  across  its  horizontal  axis. 

Example  of  Surface  Alignment  over  Hills:  Align- 
ment of  the  Totley  Tunnel.— The  following  description  of 
the  setting  out  of  the  Totley  Tunnel  on  the  Dore  and  Chinley 
Railway*  is  a  good  example  of  surface  alignment  over  hills.  The 
Totley  Tunnel  is  the  longest  tunnel  in  the  United  Kingdom  with 
the  exception  of  the  Severn  Tunnel. 

"  The  Alignment  Aboveground, — The  greatest  precautions  were 
taken  to  secure  the  accurate  setting  out  of  the  centre  line.  As 
the  longitudinal  section,  Fig.  185,  Plate  XII.,  shows,  the  profile 
was  favourable  to  this  work,  distinct  changes  in  the  surface  taking 
place  at  convenient  distances,  and  high  ground  beyond  each 
extremity  of  the  tunnel  accommodated  terminal  stations  which 
could  be  seen  from  the  summit  observatory ;  there  was  no  need 
to  reverse  the  transit  instrument  except  at  that  point.  The  line 
having  been  fixed  with  as  much  accuracy  as  could  be  obtained 
with  a  6  in.  theodolite,  brick  observatories  were  built  at  the 
extreme  stations  (Bradway  and  Sir  William),  and  at  each  end  of 
the  changes  of  the  ground  surface  over  the  tunnel.  In  addition 
to  these,  an  observatory  (No.  3  west)  was  also  built  beyond 
the  entrance  at  Padley,  at  a  level  to  command  the  heading  on 
the  I  in  1,000  gradient;  and  a  station  was  fixed  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill  beyond  (No.  4  west),  to  enable  these  two  points  to 
be  seen  from  within  the  heading  whenever  necessary. 

"  The  observatories  (Fig.  1 86)  were  built  hollow  of  brickwork 
in  cement  and  capped  with  stone.  A  large  flat  cast-iron  plate, 
having  a  hole  6  in.  wide  in  the  centre,  was  let  into  the  cap  and 
run  with  cement.  Upon  this  the  transit  instrument  rested.  A 
brass  scale,  i\  in.  wide,  divided  into  inches  and  twentieths  of  an 
inch,  was  fixed  across  this  central  hole  in  the  plate,  and  a  plumb 
line  from  the  centre  of  the  instrument  could  thus  be  let  down 
through  the  hole  in  the  plate  to  touch  the  side  of  the  scale.  The 
transit  instrument  was  of  the   fixed  type,  with  a  3  in.  object 

*  Vol.  cxvi.  Minutes  Proceedings  Inst.  C.E.  Mr  Percy  Rickard,  M.  Inst. 
C.E.,  "Tunnels  on  the  Dore  and  Chinley  Railway."  Given  by  permission  of 
the  Council  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. 
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glass  and  a  30  in.  telescope  (Figs.  187  and  188).  In  order  to 
enable  it  to  be  used  with  facility  at  different  observatories  as 
required,  an  extra  cast-iron  base  a  was  added,  resting  upon  three 
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Fig.  186. — Observatories. 


levelling  screws,  and  upon  it  the  ordinary  standard  rested;  the 
latter  was  pivoted  at  one  end  and  was  secured  between  two  slow- 
motion  adjusting  screws  at  the  other.  A  hole  3  in.  in  diameter 
was  made  in  this  base  plate  to  allow  the  plumbing  hook  to  pass 
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freely  through  it  from  the  bottom  of  the  standard  to  which  it  was 
attached.  This  extra  base  plate  enabled  the  instrument  to  be 
levelled  with  accuracy,  and  also  provided  a  slow  horizontal  move- 
ment similar  to  that  of  an  ordinary  theodolite. 

"  In  setting  out  the  line^  two  points  in  that  set  by  the  small 
instrument  were  taken  as  fixed,  viz.,  the  summit  and  No.  i  west 
(Fig.  185),  and  from  the  summit  observatory  the  line  was  set 
upon  the  extreme  observatories  east  and  west  and  upon  No.  i 
east.  The  instrument  was  then  removed  to  No.  i  west,  and, 
with  Sir  William  observatory  as  a  fixed  point,  the  line  was  set  on 
No.  2  west.  The  instrument  was  then  removed  to  No.  2  west, 
and  the  line  was  in  the  same  way  set  upon  No,  3  w^est,  and 
similarly  on  Nos.  2,  3,  and  4  east.  The  instrument  was  sub- 
sequently set  up  at  Bradway  and  Sir  William  observatories,  and 
the  centre  lines  of  No.  4  east  and  No.  3  west  were  checked. 
No.  4  west  was  then  set  out  from  No.  3  west,  and  checked  from 
No.  2  west,  and  the  external  line  was  complete. 

"  The  objects  found  most  easily  distinguishable  for  sighting 
upon  in  the  open  were: — (i)  A  board  with  a  3  in.  central  white 
line  painted  upon  a  black  ground,  fitted  with  a  plummet  and  fixed 
by  guy  ropes  (Fig.  189).  A  large  white  calico  screen  was  fixed 
behind  the  board,  and  a  few  feet  away  so  as  to  avoid  shadow, 
and  was  inclined  towards  the  sun.  This  arrangement  was  used 
at  the  terminal  stations,  which  were  each  more  than  3  miles  from 
the  summit,  but  could  only  be  clearly  distinguished  at  that  distance 
so  long  as  the  sun  was  in  front  of  the  screen.  (2)  An  iron  tripod, 
6  ft.  high  (Fig.  190),  with  adjustable  screwed  legs,  from  which 
was  suspended  a  heavily-weighted  fine  steel  wire.  On  this  wire 
was  centred  a  i  in.  blackened  tube,  5  ft.  long.  This  instru- 
ment was  used  against  the  sky,  as  at  the  summit  observatory,  the 
adjustment  screws  being  used  to  bring  the  fine  wire  exactly  to  the 
right  division  on  the  scale.  (3)  A  broad-arrow  board  (Fig.  191), 
2  ft  by  I  ft.  6  in.,  faced  with  white  cardboard,  on  which  was 
drawn  a  broad  arrow  with  varying  widths  of  shaft.  This  was 
levelled  with  a  spirit  level  and  supported  from  the  back  with  light 
iron  stays,  and  was  used  for  short  distances. 

"  For  transferring  the  centre  line  dotvn  the  shafts  the  apparatus 
shown  in  Figs.  192  and  193  was  used.  It  consisted  of  a  winding 
drum  carrying  the  wire,  mounted  upon  an  iron  frame  with  a  ratchet 
and  pawl  to  secure  it  in  any  position.     The  wire  passed  over  an 
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adjusting  screw  and  was  brought  into  line  by  turning  the  screw  in 
either  direction  as  required. 

"  Great  difficulty  was  experienced  at  the  outset  in  finding 
favourable  weather  for  fixing  the  line  upon  the  terminal  stations, 
as  it  was  essential  that  the  atmosphere  should  be  clear,  sufficiently 
cool  to  prevent  aberrations  due  to  heat,  and  yet  still  enough  for 
the  observatory  to  be  free  from  vibration.  It  was  also  necessary 
that  the  time  of  day  should  be  such  that  the  sun  would  illuminate 
the  front  of  both  screens  behind  the  objects  to  be  sighted.  The 
only  times  when  the  weather  answered  all  these  requirements 


Fig.  189. 
Sighting  Board. 


Fig.  190. 
Sighting  Tripod. 


Fig.  191. 
Sighting  Board. 


were  rare  occasions  in  the  spring  and  autumn,  between  the  abate- 
ment of  a  high  wind  and  a  fall  of  rain ;  and  as  these  could  not  be 
predicted  beforehand,  and  a  day's  preparations  were  necessary, 
much  time  was  wasted.  The  greatest  difficulty  was  found  in 
sighting  across  the  Derwent  valley  westwards,  but  excellent  oppor- 
tunities for  sighting  east  could  always  be  obtained  at  sunset  after 
a  warm  summer's  day. 

"  The  Alignment  Underground. — After  the  centre  line  had 
been  fixed  upon  the  observatories  at  the  surface,  the  positions  of 
the  four  shafts  at  Totley  were  set  out  from  them ;  and  when  the 
shafts  had  been  sunk,  the  centre  line  for  the  headings  was  trans- 
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ferred  below,  in  the  ordinary  way,  by  weighted  wires  suspended 
from  the  top,  the  lines  being  produced  underground  by  a  small 
theodolite  until  the  headings  met  between  the  shafts.  The  brick 
lining  was  then  proceeded  with,  and  the  centre  line  was  again 
carefully  transferred  below  upon  byats  fixed  securely  into  the 
brickwork  at  No.  4  shaft  and  at  b  shaft.  With  this  bearing 
the  line  was  produced  by  the  large  transit  instrument  westwards 
into  the  heading  as  required.     At  Padley  the  line  was  produced 


Fig.  192. — Apparatus  for  Transferring  Line  down  Shafts. 
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Fig.  193. — Apparatus  for  Transferring  Line  down  Shafts. 

into  the  heading  direct  from  the  observatory  (No.  3  west).  When 
used  underground,  the  large  transit  instrument  rested  upon  a  balk 
of  timber,  which  was  supported  at  each  end  so  as  to  clear  the 
temporary  road.  The  extreme  range  of  the  instrument  below 
ground,  when  the  air  was  clear,  was  about  \  mile;  but  as  the 
headings  advanced  not  more  than  10  or  15  chains  could  be  seen 
under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  and  the  small  instrument 
was  then  used  in  preference.     The  line  was  marked  with  a  file 
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upon  iron  dogs,  driven  into  the  byats  or  head-trees  in  the  usual 
way ;  and  to  avoid  instrumental  errors,  the  line  was  set  out  twice, 
the  telescope  being  turned  over  transversely  in  the  bearings  be- 
tween the  operations.  The  mean  of  the  two 
results  was  the  centre  line  adopted.  The  obr 
jects  used  for  sighting  upon  underground  were : 
— (i)  For  long  distances,  a  large  circular-wick 
oil  lamp  of  40  candle-power  (Fig.  194),  fitted 
into  a  circular  wrought-iron  frame  which  was  sus- 
pended by  a  wire;  and  (2)  for  short  distances 
for  use  with  the  smaller  instrument,  a  carriage 
candle,  fixed  in  a  weighted  frame  and  suspended 
in  the  same  way  (Fig.  195).  For  signalling 
long  distances  with  the  large  instrument  an 

1^- yj—        electrical    signalling  apparatus   was  employed. 

^sr  It  consisted  of  two  similar  instruments,  in  each 

^""^"~^         of  which  a  7  in.  single-beat  bell  was  mounted, 

with  a  battery  enclosed  beneath,  together  with 
I  mile  of  single  guttapercha-covered  cable 
wound  on  a  drum,  mounted  on  a  portable 
frame.  The  cable  was  thus  readily  paid  out  from  the  trolly  on 
which  the  instruments  were  conveyed  every  time  it  was  used, 
and  the  return  was  made  to  earth  through  a  galvanised-iron 
plate  temporarily  sunk  into  the  ground.  With 
this  apparatus  messages  could  be  sent  in  either 
direction,  and  to  prevent  misunderstandings  all 
signals  were  repeated  by  the  receiver,  and  any 
error  in  transmission  could  then  be  corrected 
by  the  transmitter.  The  advantages  of  electrical 
signalling  were  incalculable,  for,  besides  over- 
coming the  difficulty  of  setting  out  at  such  long 
range  in  a  narrow  heading,  it  saved  that  straining  of  the  eye  for 
signals  on  the  part  of  the  operator  which  is  so  trying  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  and  thus  favoured  better  work.  For 
signalling  short  distances  with  the  small  instrument,  a  red,  white, 
and  green  hand  lamp  was  used.  When  the  headings  met,  the 
difference  between  the  centre  lines  of  the  two  headings  was  found 
to  be  4^  in.,  and  the  difference  between  the  levels  was  2\  in." 


Fig.  194. 
Sighting  Lamp. 


Fig-  195- 
Sighting  Candle. 


Surface  Alignment  in  Towns. — In  towns  the  centre  line 
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of  the  tunnel  is  usually  approximately  the  centre  line  of  the  street 
or  streets.  Cases,  however,  often  arise  when  it  is  either  not  possible 
or  inconvenient  to  follow  the  line  of  the  streets.  When  the  line 
follows  the  approximate  centre  of  the  streets,  boreholes  may  be 
put  down  from  the  surface  from  time  to  time.  The  underground 
line  may  then  be  checked  and  corrected  by  these,  and  in  this 
manner  a  line  having  curves  in  it  may  be  driven.  For  very  long 
distances  between  shafts,  however,  such  as  across  wide  rivers,  on 
which  no  intermediate  boreholes  can  be  put  down  as  checks,  the 
centre  line  is  usually  made  straight.  When  buildings,  large  ware- 
houses, &c.,  intervene  as  obstacles,  they  must  be  carefully  traversed 
round,  and  in  all  cases  there  should  be  a  check  traverse  made. 

Instruments  for  Setting  out  Tunnels.— As  regards  the 
instruments  to  be  used,  all  the  setting  out  of  some  of  the  largest 
tunnels  in  this  country  has  been  done  with  a  6  in.  theodolite 
reading  to  20  seconds,  but  for  ordinary  tunnel  work  a  7  or  8  in. 
instrument  reading  to  5  or  10  seconds  is  more  suitable.  Fig.  196 
shows  Troughton  &  Simms'  7  and  8  in.  instrument.  With  micro- 
meter microscopes  i  second  may  be  obtained  by  estimation  on 
these  instruments.  Micrometers  are  shown  in  illustration  of  12  in. 
theodolite  in  Chapter  XII. 

Setting  out  Curves  in  Tunnels. — When  curves  occur 
in  tunnels  the  curve  itself  is  not  ranged  out  on  the  surface ;  the 
intersection  angle  only  is  measured  and  the  distances  to  intersection 
point.  If  the  intersection  point  is  inaccessible,  measurements  are 
taken  from  which  the  intersection  angle  and  distances  to  intersec- 
tion point  are  calculated.  From  these  data  the  p>osition  of  the 
tangent  points  is  calculated,  and  the  curve  set  out  underground  in 
the  usual  manner  (see  Chapter  V.).  In  sharp  curves  the  difference 
between  the  chord  and  the  arc  is  to  be  allowed  for. 

Taking  Measurements.  —  All  measurements  should  be 
taken  with  the  steel  tape,  and  it  will  be  found  best  to  measure 
along  the  surface  of  the  streets,  afterwards  taking  levels  to  reduce 
the  measurements  to  the  horizontal.  The  best  way  to  mark  the 
end  of  the  tape  is  to  make  a  mark  with  a  piece  of  chalk,  and  then 
accurately  mark  on  this  the  measurement  with  a  fine-pointed  lead 
pencil.  All  linear  measurements  should  be  repeated,  and  should 
agree  to  a  small  fraction  of  an  inch. 

u 
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rig.  196.— Ttooghlon  &  Simms'  7  and  8  in.  Theodolite. 


TRA  VERSING  BETWEEN  SHAFTS, 
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Observing^  Angeles. — Angles  should  be  observed  three  times, 
all  three  verniers  of  the  instrument  being  read  at  each  observation. 
This  is  generally  sufficient,  but  in  special  cases  it  may  be  necessary 
to  repeat  and  check  observations  oftener. 

Marking  Centre  Line  on  Surface. — The  centre  line  is  to 
be  marked  on  the  surface  when  in  towns  by  driving  spikes  or 
wedges  of  iron  between  the  setts  of  the  roadway,  the  centre  line 
being  marked  on  these  with  a  steel  punch.  Measurements  are 
taken  from  the  corners  of  buildings  to  locate  these  points  as 
described  in  Chapter  II.,  Fig.  84. 

In  the  country  the  surface  line  may  be  marked  by  stout  pegs 


Fig.  197. — Traversing  between  Shafts. 

having  brass  nails  driven  into  them,  on  which  punch  marks  are 
made.     In  special  cases  brick  piers  may  be  built  round  the  pegs. 

The  theodolite  should  be  kept  in  very  accurate  adjustment,  and 
"both  faces"  (see  Chapter  II.)  should  be  used  whenever  possible. 

It  is  perhaps  needless  to  say  that  in  busy  towns  on  account  of 
the  traffic  nearly  all  the  surface  work  must  be  done  during  the 
night  with  the  aid  of  lamps. 

Traversing  between  Shafts.— Suppose,  for  instance,  that 
obstacles  as  shown  intervene  between  shafts  a  and  b.  Fig.  197. 
In  this  case  the  line  may  be  carried  round  by  the  traverse  shown. 
Thus  the  angles  at  c,  d,  e  having  been  measured,  and  also  the 
distances  CD,  de,  the  total  distance  of  may  be  calculated,  as  also 
the  distance  ef  and  the  angle  efc  ;  from  these  the  point  f  may 


^ 
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be  located,  and  the  line  laid  out  over  the  second  shaft  b.  The 
point  F  should  be  checked  by  a  similar  traverse  along  the  other 
street  as  shown  by  the  dotted  lines.  In  many  cases  when  tunnelling 
through  towns,  where  the  line  does  not  follow  the  streets,  it  is 
possible  to  range  out  the  line  directly  along  the  centre  line  by 
erecting  temporary  platforms  on  the  roofs  of  the  houses,  on  which 
the  instrument  may  be  set  up.  This  is  usually  more  accurate  for 
the  alignment  than  any  traverse  unless  in  situations  very  much 
exposed  to  wind  and  vibration. 

Transferring  Surface  Line  down  Shafts.— Points  having 
been  conveniently  fixed  on  the  centre  line  at  each  shaft,  the  next 


Fig.  198. — Arrangement  for  Transferring  Line  down  Shafls. 


operation  is  to  transfer  the  line  down  below.  This  is  usually 
effected  by  means  of  plumb  bobs  suspended  by  fine  steel  wire  and 
accurately  ranged  in  on  the  centre  line.  The  arrangements  used 
on  the  Totley  Tunnel  have  already  been  described.  Fig.  198 
shows  a  very  handy  stand  for  suspending  the  plumb  lines.  The 
gun-metal  stand  abed  is  about  3  or  4  in.  high  by  about  6  in.  long, 
and  is  fastened  by  four  screws  to  the  timber  a.  This  is  a  stout 
timber  placed  across  the  shaft  at  right  angles  to  the  centre  line 
of  the  tunnel,  and  must  be  strong  enough,  and  fixed  so  as  to 
be  perfectly  steady  and  free  from  vibration.  The  line  is  first 
roughly  ranged  over  the  shaft,  and  the  hole  b  is  cut  out  of  the 
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timber.  The  bottom  of  the  stand  has  also  an  oval  hole  in  it, 
and  it  is  screwed  down  to  the  timber  centrally  over  the  hole  b. 

The  next  operation  is  to  fix  the  wire  to  the  clip  arrangement 
c.  This  piece  is  in  two  parts,  and  fits  round  the  head  be  of  the 
stand,  and  is  screwed  to  fit  the  shaft  e  which  is  turned  by  the 
handle  h.  The  clip  c  is  first  loosely  put  on,  and  the  wire  inserted 
from  underneath.  It  is  then  tightened  up  by  the  small  bolt  and 
nut  K  so  as  to  grip  the  wire  firmly.  The  plumb  bob  may  now  be 
suspended  from  the  bottom  of  the  wire.  Then  on  turning  the  handle 
H,  the  rotation  of  the  screw  shaft  e  causes  the  clip  c,  together 
with  the  wire  and  plumb  bob,  to  travel  in  either  direction  along  e. 
The  wire  w  being  viewed  by  the  telescope  of  the  theodolite,  by 
means  of  this  arrangement  may  be  brought  to  accurately  coincide 
with  the  cross  hairs  of  the  telescope.  The  arrangement  permits 
of  very  exact  adjustment  of  the  wires,  and  is  simple  and  quick. 
The  preliminary  work  of  fixing  the  timber  and  boring  the  hole  in 
it  may  be  done  at  any  time  during  ordinary  working  hours,  and 
the  stand  also  placed  on  it  and  screwed  down.  The  stand  is  then 
taken  off,  and  when  the  actual  plumbing  down  of  the  centre  line 
is  done  (usually  on  a  Sunday)  it  is  only  necessary  to  fit  the  stand 
over  the  holes  and  screw  it  down  to  the  timber.  The  wire  then 
being  inserted  in  the  clip,  the  whole  arrangement  is  ready  for  the 
theodolite  in  a  very  few  minutes. 

A  similar  arrangement  is  fixed  on  each  side  of  the  shaft,  the 
stands  being  placed  as  far  apart  as  possible,  consistently  with  en- 
suring that  the  wires  do  not  come  in  contact  with  the  sides  of  the 
shaft,  slides,  &c.  This  is  of  course  to  get  as  long  a  base  line  as 
the  diameter  or  width  of  the  shaft  will  permit. 

As  a  rule  in  an  ordinary  shaft  it  is  not  possible  to  get  more 
than  about  6  ft.  of  base  between  the  plumb  lines. 

The  plumb  bobs  are  usually  of  lead,  and  35  to  40  lbs.  weight. 
They  are  suspended  in  buckets  of  water  placed  at  the  bottom  of 
the  shaft  in  order  to  diminish  the  oscillations  and  bring  them  to 
rest  as  soon  as  possible. 

Setting  out  Underground  Line.— Having  ranged  in  the 
plumb  lines  by  setting  up  the  instrument  above  ground  accurately 
in  the  centre  line  and  as  close  as  it  is  possible  to  see  the  wires, 
the  wires  should  then  be  carefully  examined  by  travelling  slowly 
down  the  shaft  in  the  cage  or  by  the  ladder,  inspecting  them  by 
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the  light  of  a  good  lamp  to  see  that  they  are  everywhere  free  from 
contact. 

The  theodolite  is  now  brought  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  shaft 
and  set  up  in  line  with  the  two  wires.  In  doing  this  the  theodolite 
should  be  set  up  as  near  as  it  is  possible  to  focus  the  telescope 
on  to  the  nearest  wire.  The  writer  has  seen  the  theodolite  set 
up  2  ^r  3  chains  back  from  the  wires  and  there  got  into  line  with 
them.  This  is  a  great  mistake,  as  an  error  in  bisecting  the  wires 
with  the  cross  hairs  which  would  be  imperceptible  on  the  wires  at 
that  distance  would  mean  a  not  inconsiderable  error  in  the  posi- 
tion of  the  instrument  itself.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  theodolite 
is  set  up  as  near  as  possible  to  the  wires,  they  may  be  bisected  by 
the  cross  hairs  of  the  telescope  with  as  great  accuracy  as  is  possible 
with  the  power  of  telescope  used,  and  the  error  in  the  position 
of  the  instrument  itself  will  consequently  be  the  least  which  the 
circumstances  permit  of.  The  instrument  should  have  adjusting 
screws  for  getting  it  into  line,  see  m'  and  «',  Fig.  51.  These  are 
most  useful  in  tunnel  work,  and  should  always  be  provided 

Marks  for  fixing  Underground  Line. — The  line  is  now 

to  be  permanently  fixed  underground.  A  common  way  of  doing 
this  is  to  mark  it  on  byats  of  timber  fixed  across  the  tunnel  so  as 
to  be  clear  of  the  horses,  &c.  Nails,  dogs,  or  spikes  are  driven 
into  these,  and  the  line  marked  on  them  by  a  steel  punch  mark 
or  a  file  mark.  A  steel  punch  makes  a  more  accurate  mark  than 
can  be  made  by  filing.  In  iron-lined  tunnels,  wooden  wedges 
may  be  driven  into  the  joints  between  the  segments  in  the  roof, 
and  nails  then  driven  into  the  wedges.  The  wedges  are,  however, 
apt  to  get  loose  and  come  out,  and  file  marks  or  punch  marks  on 
the  iron  segments  themselves  are  better.  A  good  way  of  fixing 
the  line  is  to  drive  stout  pegs  3  in.  square  and  about  3  ft.  long 
into  the  formation  or  invert  of  the  tunnel.  These  are  surrounded 
by  brickwork  about  3  ft.  square,  parged  over  with  cement  flush 
with  the  top  of  the  peg.  After  the  cement  is  set,  brass  nails  may 
be  driven  into  the  pegs,  and  punch  marks  made  on  them.  The 
point  made  by  a  punch  is  readily  seen  when  brass  nails  are  used. 
When  the  line  can  be  fixed  in  this  way  it  is  more  convenient  for 
setting  up  the  instrument  on  it  and  for  fixing  the  lights  to  be 
sighted  on  than  when  it  is  marked  on  the  roof  or  on  byats  placed 
across  the  tunnel. 
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Transferring  Surface  Line  down  Shafts  when  Plumb 
Bobs  cannot  be  used. — When  on  account  of  wetness  of  the 
shaft,  vibration  and  jar  from  pumping  engines,  &a,  it  is  not 
possible  to  get  plumb  lines  satisfactorily  down  the  shaft,  the 
method  adopted  on  the  Severn  Tunnel  may  be  employed.  In 
this  case  the  heading  was  2  miles  long,  and  the  base  line  1 2  ft. 
A  large  transit  instrument  was  set  up  at  the  top  of  the  shaft  and 
accurately  in  the  centre  line.  The  heading  having  been  driven 
for  a  short  distance  on  approximate  lines,  a  wire  100  yds.  long 
was  stretched  in  the  bottom,  one  end  being  at  the  side  of  the 
shaft,  and  the  other  at  a  point  100  yds.  up  the  heading.  The 
ends  of  the  wire  were  stretched  over  the  threads  of  horizontal 
screws,  and  the  wire  was  stretched  by  means  of  weights  hung  from 
the  ends.  By  this  means  on  turning  either  screw  lateral  motion 
was  given  to  the  wire.  When  the  wire  was  lighted  by  electric  light 
a  length  of  14  ft.  was  seen  from  the  transit  instrument  at  the  top 
of  the  shaft.  The  furthest  points  visible  on  either  side  of  the 
shaft  were  carefully  adjusted  to  the  line  by  the  transit  instrument, 
and  by  rotating  the  screws;  a  base  100  yds.  long  was  thus  secured. 
When  junction  was  effected  the  headings  met  without  error. 

Underground  Sights  and  Lamps.— A  very  good  form  of 
sight  is  a  large  tin  lamp  about  12  in.  square,  having  the  front  made 
of  ground  glass.  If  the  handle  when  let  down  projects  slightly 
beyond  the  face  of  the  lamp,  it  is  very  convenient  for  attaching 
the  plumb  bob,  the  string  of  which  is  distinctly  visible  against  the 
illuminated  ground  glass  front  of  the  lamp.  The  arrangement  is 
as  indicated  in  Fig.  199,  and  the  lamp  being  placed  on  the  brick- 
work behind  the  peg  and  the  plumb  bob  attached  to  it,  it  is  then 
adjusted  by  moving  the  lamp  until  the  plumb  bob  is  exactly  over 
the  punch  mark  on  the  nail. 

A  piece  of  oiled  paper  or  tracing  paper  held  behind  a  plumb 
line  and  illuminated  by  candles  or  a  lamp  placed  behind  the  paper 
is  a  good  sight  for  short  distances.  If  the  light  is  held  in  front  of 
a  paper  the  shadow  of  the  plumb  line  may  lead  to  error. 

For  greater  distances  at  which  a  plumb  line  is  not  visible  a 
lamp  or  carriage  candle  must  be  used  similar  to  those  shown  in 
Figs.  194  and  195. 

The  theodolite  then  having  been  got  into  line  with  the  wires 
suspendcid   down   the  shaft,   plumb   lines  illuminated  as  above 
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described  or  for  greater  distances  lamps  -or  carriage  candles,  are 
carefully  ranged  in.  The  points  of  suspension  of  the  plumb  lines 
or  lamps  are  then  marked,  and  these  points  mark  the  centre 
line  of  the  tunnel  permanently  underground.  From  these  the 
brickwork  or  iron  lining  of  the  tunnel  is  ranged  in  as  the  work 
proceeds. 

The  operation  of  transferring  the  line  down  the  shaft  to  per- 
manent marks  underground  should  be  repeated  until  results  are 
obtained  agreeing  sufficiently  closely  to  guarantee  the  meeting  of 
the  lines  from  each  end  of  the  tunnel  or  between  shafts,  to  the 
required  degree  of  accuracy. 

More  accuracy  will  be  attained  by  making  the  sights  under- 
ground of  moderate  length  than  if  very  long  sights  are  used ; — 
at  least  for  fore  sights. 

Illuminating  Cross  Hairs  of  Telescope.— In  sighting 

on  to  distant  points  the  cross  hairs  will  not  be  visible  unless  illumi- 
nated. In  some  instruments  this  is  effected  by  having  the  hori- 
zontal axis  of  the  telescope  hollow,  the  end  being  closed  by  a  piece 
of  glass.  On  the  upright  supports  of  the  horizontal  axis  of  the 
telescope  there  is  attached  a  special  lamp  provided  with  the  instru- 
ment, for  illuminating  the  cross  hairs.  The  writer's  experience  is 
that  this  is  not  a  satisfactory  arrangement,  as  too  much  light  on  the 
cross  hairs  makes  the  distant  light's  image  very  faint,  while  with  too 
little  light  the  cross  hairs  cannot  be  distinctly  seen.  As  the  lamp 
lighting  up  the  cross  hairs  through  the  axis  of  the  telescope  do^s 
not  permit  of  rejidy  adjustment  of  the  amount  of  light  thrown  in 
on  the  cross  hairs,  a  candle  or  lamp  simply  held  in  the  hand  in 
front  of  the  object  glass  and  slightly  to  one  side  of  it  is  more  satis- 
factory.   For  reading  the  vernier  also  a  candle  or  lamp  must  be  used. 

Arrangement  for  Sighting  on  Wires  Suspended  in 

Shaft.'* — There  is  sometimes  a  difficulty  in  distinguishing  the 
two  plumb  line  wires  down  the  shaft.  To  obviate  this,  Mr  F.  W. 
Watkins  devised  the  following  illuminated  slip  apparatus  for  use  in 
the  Croton  Aqueduct,  New  York.  Two  vertical  strips  of  brass  3  in. 
long  are  attached  to  separate  horizontal  bars  moving  in  guides  and 
provided  with  a  tangent  screw  motion,  by  means  of  which  either 
one  or  both  strips  are  moved  so  as  to  make  the  vertical  aperture 
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between  them  as  small  as  required.  One  of  these  instruments  is 
screwed  to  a  plank  bracket  close  behind  each  plumb  line,  and  so 
placed  that  the  further  can  be  seen  through  the  telescope  just  above 
the  other.  When  the  slits  are  adjusted  exactly  to  the  plumb  line 
wires  the  latter  are  removed  and  lights  are  placed  behind  the  slits. 
Thus  two  fixed  illuminated  lines  are  substituted  for  the  wires. 
The  results  of  the  alignment  (see  page  303)  showed  great  accuracy 
with  the  use  of  this  apparatus.  ' 

White  Reflectors  to  Verniers. — American  theodolites 
for  ordinary  field  use  generally  have  a  piece  of  white  celluloid  or 
ivory  fixed  above  the  vernier  to  reflect  the  light  on  to  it.  This 
will  be  found  most  useful  for  underground  work  especially.    Pieces 


Handle  of  Lamp 


Ground  Class 
face  of  Lamp 


Pes 
Fig.  199. — Sighting  Lamp. 

of  white  glazed  notepaper  will  do  if  nothing  else  is  at  hand.  If 
the  light  is  not  vertically  over  the  vernier,  errors  of  reading  will  be 
caused,  without  these  shades. 

Alignment  of  the  Totley  Tunnel. — See  page  286. 

Alignment   of  the   Mersey  Tunnel  (Fig.  200).— The 

distance  across  the  river  was  about  -J  of  a  mile.  The  base  line 
obtainable  between  the  plumb  lines  down  each  shaft  was  6  ft. 
On  the  Liverpool  side  the  shaft  was  on  the  centre  line,  but 
large  warehouses  and  other  buildings  intervened  between  a  and  b. 
On  the  Birkenhead  side  the  shaft  was  off  the  centre  line  as  shown. 
It  was  therefore  necessary  to  measure  dc  and  dca  on  the  surface, 
transfer  the  line  down  below,  range  out  dc,  measure  dc,  and  set 
off  DCA  down  below. 
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All  the  alignment  was  done  with  a  6  in.  Cooke  theodolite  read- 
ing to  20".     When  the  headings  met  near  the  centre  of  the  river 

the  alignment  was    found 
i  to  be  correct  to  a  fraction 

of  an  inch,  both  for  centre 
line  and  level. 


ShAft 


(i) 


B 


Alig^nment  of  Dun- 
mail  Rise  Tunnel  on 
Thirlmere    Aqueduct  * 

(Fig.  201). — The  base  line 
in  the  shaft  was  6  ft.  9  in. 
between  the  plumb  line 
wires.  The  length  driven 
from  the  shaft  to  point  of 
junction  was  1,518  yds.  or 
675  times  the  base.  From 
the  south  end  nearly  a  mile 
— 1,715  J  yds. — was  driven, 
then  the  angle  at  a  was 
turned,  then  nearly  another 
\  mile  was  driven  to  point 
of  junction.  To  fix  the 
position  of  A,  1,7 15 J  yds. 
had  to  be  measured  on  the 
surface,  which  fell  250  ft. 
in  this  distance.  This 
measurement  was  made 
with  rods  10  ft,  long,  set  horizontal  with  a  hand  level,  and  a  plumb 
rule  similar  to  a  mason's,  specially  made  for  the  purpose. 

An  error  of  ^^^  in.  in  the  base  was  sufficient  to  account  for  an 
error  of  8  J  in.  at  the  point  of  junction.  The  error  at  the  point  of 
junction  was  8^  in.  in  line  and  2  J  in.  in  level.  The  total  length 
of  this  tunnel  was  nearly  3  miles,  the  section  being  8  ft.  6  in.  x  7  ft. 

Examples  of  Errors  in  Alignment  of  Long  Tunnels. 

— The  following  shows  the  results  of  the  alignment  in  some  of  the 
longest  tunnels  constructed. 


Fig.  200. 
Alignment  of  the  Mersey  Tunnel. 
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Name  of  Tunnel. 

Length. 

Error  at  Junction. 

In 
Alignment. 

In 
Level. 

StGothard*         .... 
Mont  Cenis           .... 
Hoosac,  Massachusetts 
Ernst-August  Adit,  Hartz     - 

Totlcy 

Cowburn 

Croton  Aqueduct,  New  York 
Nepean,  New  South  Wales  - 

Feet. 
48,872 
40,081 

25,031 
23,760 

18,687 

11,106 

6,400 

4,341 

Inches. 

12.99 

Nil. 

0.03 

1.20 

4.50 

1. 00 

0.09 

0.42 

Inches. 
1.97 

12.00 
0.23 
0.09 
2.25 

•  •  • 

0.01 
0.25 

Levels. — The  longitudinal  section  of  the  surface  must  be 
levelled  from  end  to  end  of  the  tunnel  and  bench  marks  fixed  at 


<** 


^* 


I 


<e 


1518  Yds 


7 


71  7i  Yds 


Straining  Well 

iSfcet  Di6''  66  r  deep 


Fig.  201. — Alignment  of  Dunmail  Rise  Tunnel,  Thirhnere  Aqueduct. 

convenient  points  close  to  each  shaft.  The  levels  of  the  bench 
marks  must  be  very  carefully  checked  before  proceeding  to  transfer 
the  levels  underground. 

Transferring  Levels  down  Shafts. — To  get  the  levels 
down  each  shaft  the  best  plan  is  to  accurately  determine  the  level 
of  a  point  marked  on  one  of  the  slides  or  guides  in  which  the  cage 
travels,  by  levelling  from  the  bench  mark  established  at  that  shaft. 
Another  point  is  now  marked  on  the  guide  near  the  bottom  of  the 
shaft  and  the  distance  between  these  two  marks  is  then  measured 
with  a  steel  tape.  When  the  depth  of  the  shaft  exceeds  100  ft.,  so 
that  this  distance  cannot  be  measured  at  one  operation,  it  must  be 
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measured  in  tape  lengths  by  descending  in  the  cage  66  ft.  or  loo 
ft,  at  a  time,  temporary  platforms  being  fixed  in  the  shaft  to  enable 
the  assistant  to  hold  the  end  of  the  tape.  When  wire  rope  guides 
are  used  for  the  cage  it  becomes  necessary  to  make  the  measure- 
ments on  the  side  of  the  shaft  itself,  in  which  case  care  must  be 
taken  that  the  tape  is  held  vertical  at  each  operation.  The  whole 
measurement  must  be  carefully  repeated  and  the  results  should 
practically  coincide  if  the  measurements  are  made  with  sufficient 
care. 

Underground  Bench  Marks.— Having  thus  obtained  the 
level  of  the  mark  at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  the  staff  is  held  on  it, 

the  level  being  set  up  near  the  bottom  of  the 
shaft,  and  a  permanent  bench  mark  is  estab- 
lished. 

Iron  wedges  or  nails  driven  into  the  side 

of  the  tunnel  at  a  convenient  height  form  good 

bench  marks,  and  should  be  marked  by  a  broad 

arrow  in  white  or  red  paint  so  as  to  be  easily 

found.     When^  the  centre  line  is  fixed  by  pegs 

surrounded    by  brick   piers  as    described    on 

Fig.  202.         page  298,  these  may  also  be  used  as  bench 

Underground      marks.      In  the  case  of  iron-lined  tunnels  the 

enc      ar  .       flanges  of  the  segments  form  convenient  points 

for  the  bench  marks,  as  shown  in  Fig.  202. 

Checking  Underground  Levels  and  Centre  Line 
through  between  Shafts. — As  the  tunnelling  proceeds  new 
bench  marks  are  conveniently  fixed  near  to  the  working  face  of 
the  tunnel  from  time  to  time,  and  the  levels  are  thus  carried  for- 
ward until  the  faces  of  the  headings  meet,  when  the  levels  may 
be  checked  through  from  each  shaft  and  the  error  ascertained. 
As  headings  are  usually  driven  forward  a  certain  distance  ahead 
of  each  face,  any  small  discrepancy  between  the  levels  from  each 
shaft  may  be  adjusted  by  putting  in  a  "  junction  gradient " 
between  the  already  executed  portions  of  the  tunnel.  This  also 
applies  to  the  centre  line,  any  error  in  which  is  rectified  by  putting 
in  an  extremely  flat  curve,  or  when  the  error  is  inconsiderable  by 
putting  in  a  short  straight  to  join  up  the  two  lines. 

Setting  Ribs  and  Profiles. — In  the  case  of  brick-lined 
tunnels  when  there  is  an  invert  and  side  walls  there  are  profiles 
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erected  to  guide  the  bricklayers  in  laying  the  brickwork.  These 
have  to  be  carefully  set  to  the  correct  level  by  the  engineer,  and 
are  adjusted  to  his  direction  by  the  foreman  in  charge.  The 
operation  of  setting  these  profiles  simply  consists  in  levelling  from 
the  nearest  bench  mark  and  directing  them  to  be  raised  or  lowered 
until  they  are  at  the  correct  level,  but  it  requires  considerable  care, 
as  any  mistake  leads  to  very  serious  results.  In  the  case  of  a  new 
"  break  up,"  as  the  commencement  of  the  widening  out  of  the 
heading  at  any  point  to  full  tunnel  section  is  called,  a  mistake  is 
specially  liable  to  be  made  as  there  is  no  adjacent  finished  work  to 
check  from.  In  setting  profiles  a  level  should  always  be  taken  on 
the  corresponding  part  of  the  last  executed  portion  of  tunnel  as  a 
check. 

When  the  tunnel  is  in  good  rock,  invert  and  side  walls  are 
sometimes  dispensed  with,  and  in  that  case  it  is  the  ribs  of  the 
centring  of  the  arch  which  are  to  be  set.  The  ribs  are  supported 
on  wedges  by  means  of  which  they  are  raised  or  lowered  to  the 
desired  level.  Both  springings  of  the  ribs  are  to  be  levelled,  and 
the  level  of  the  crown  of  the  rib  should  also  be  taken. 

As  regards  setting  ribs  and  profiles  to  correct  line,  the  centre 
line  should  be  ranged  out  with  the  theodolite  and  points  marked 
on  the  centre  line  opposite  each  rib  or  profile  to  be  set.  The 
latter  are  then  adjusted  to  line  by  measuring  the  proper  half  width 
from  the  marks  with  a  steel  tape.  After  each  alteration  of  the  rib 
or  profile  for  letfel  it  should  be  tested  for  line  and  vice  versa. 

Setting  Segments  of  Iron-lined  Tunnels. — In  the 
case  of  iron-lined  tunnels  each  ring  is  bolted  in  succession  to  the 
last  executed  portion,  and  is  therefore  to  a  certain  extent  fixed  by 
what  has  gone  before.  Any  adjustment  required  is  made  hy  pack- 
ing in  between  the  rings  with  wood  packing.  Thus  if  the  last  ring  is 
slightly  too  low  or  too  high,  or  an  alteration  in  the  gradient  occurs, 
the  rectification  is  effected  by  packing  in  the  bottom  or  in  the  top. 
Similarly  if  the  last  ring  is  slightly  off  the  centre  line,  or  if  there  is 
a  curve  in  the  centre  line,  the  adjustment  is  effected  by  packing  in 
the  left  side  or  in  the  right  side  as  the  case  may  be. 

In  the  case  of  iron-lined  tunnels,  therefore,  the  engineer 
may  test  the  last  executed  ring  of  the  tunnel  for  centre  line  and 
level,  and  order  packings  accordingly.  As  regards  testing  for 
centre  line,  the  best  plan  is  to  string  a  line  across  the  tunnel,  fasten- 
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ing  it  to  the  bolts  of  the  segments,  and  then  range  in  a  plumb  bob 
hung  from  this  line,  as  shown  in  Fig.  203.  The  steel  tape  is  then 
stretched  across  a  horizontal  diameter  and  the  measurements  to 
the  plumb  line  will  indicate  whether  or  not  the  position  of  the  iron 
lining  is  correct. 

As  regards  the  levels,  the  crown  and  invert  of  the  last  rings 
may  be  levelled  and  packings  ordered  accordingly. 

Taking  Level  of  "Crown"  of  Tunnel.— In  taking  the 
level  of  the  "  crown  "  of  a  tunnel  (the  highest  point  of  the  soffit), 


Fig.  203. 
Checking  Segments  of  Iron-lined  Tunnels. 

hold  the  staff  upside  down  on  the  "  crown,"  and  book  with  a  plus 
sign  in  the  level  book. 

Alpine  Tunnels  :*  Mont  Cenis  Tunnel.— The  first  long 

tunnel  through  the  Alps  was  the  Mont  Cenis  Tunnel,  It  was 
driven  in  a  straight  line  from  end  to  end  with  a  gradient  of  i  in 
43 J  on  the  French  side,  and  gradients  of  i  in  2,000  to  i  in  1,000 
on  the  Italian  side,  rising  on  the  French  side  to  attain  the  higher 
level  of  the  Italian  end,  and  on  the  Italian  side  only  to  get  a  fall 
for  the  drainage.  The  length  of  the  straight  tunnel  was  7.6  miles, 
and  this  was  increased  to  7.97  miles  by  two  curves  subsequently 
made  to  connect  with  the  approaches  at  each  end.     The  curve 
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at  the  French  end  was  464  yds.  long,  radius  24.8  chains,  on  a 
gradient  of  i  in  43 J.  The  curve  at  the  Italian  end  was  891  yds. 
long,  part  of  it  being  the  same  radius  and  on  a  gradient  of  i  in  33^. 
The  object  of  driving  the  heading  right  through  on  the  straight 
from  end  to  end  was  of  course  to  ensure  accuracy  in  the  alignment. 
The  exact  line  of  the  straight  tunnel  was  fixed  by  very  careful 
triangulation  and  marked  by  permanent  marks  on  the  surface. 
The  line  was  ranged  into  the  headings  from  observatories  erected 
on  the  line  on  the  further  side  of  the  valleys  opposite  each  end  of 
the  tunnel  in  the  same  manner  as  described  on  page  286. 

The  work  of  driving  was  commenced  at  both  ends  towards 
the  end  of  the  year  1857,  and  occupied  thirteen  years  and  one 
month.  When  the  headings  met  the  tunnel  proved  to  be  45  ft. 
longer  than  calculated,  while  the  heading  on  the  French  side  was 
I  ft.  too  high  in  level,  probably  owing  to  the  miscalculation  of 
length.  The  direction  of  the  line  was,  however,  quite  correct, 
proving  the  care  with  which  the  triangulation  and  the  alignment 
of  the  headings  was  effected.  The  average  daily  progress  was 
2.57  lin.  yds.,  and  the  total  cost  of  the  tunnel  ;;^3,ooo,ooo,  or  about 
;;^224  per  lineal  yard.  The  tunnel  was  opened  for  traffic  towards 
the  end  of  187 1,  or  nearly  fourteen  years  after  its  commencement. 

St  Gothard  Tunnel. — This  tunnel  was  driven  in  a  straight 
line  from  end  to  end,  and  constructed  for  a  double  line  throughout. 
The  gradients  were  i  in  172  on  the  north  side  and  i  in  500  to 
I  in  2,000  on  the  south  side,  the  gradient  on  the  south  side 
being  simply  to  ensure  drainage.  The  length  of  the  straight 
tunnel  was  9.26  miles,  but  with  curves  afterwards  put  in  at  the 
ends  to  connect  with  the  approaches  the  finished  length  of  the 
tunnel  is  9.31  miles.  The  driving  of  the  tunnel  was  commenced 
in  September  1872,  and  dynamite  was  used  for  blasting,  whereas 
gunpowder  only  was  used  in  the  Mont  Cenis  Tunnel.  The  head- 
ings met  on  the  29th  February  1880,  and  the  length  driven  from 
the  northern  end  was  631  yds.  more  than  from  the  southern  end. 
The  driving  of  the  headings  occupied  seven  years  and  five  months, 
or  little  more  than  half  the  time  of  the  Mont  Cenis  Tunnel.  The 
average  daily  progress  was  6.01  yds.  as  compared  with  2.57  yds. 
in  the  Mont  Cenis.  When  the  headings  met  the  error  in  the  line 
was  13  in.  and  the  error  in  level  2  in.  The  length  of  the  tunnel 
was  25  ft.  less  than  calculated.    The  greatest  depth  of  the  tunnel 
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below  the  surface  was  5,733  ft.  as  against  5,076  ft.  in  the  Mont 
Cenis  Tunnel.  The  temperature  of  the  rock  in  the  tunnel  rose 
gradually  as  greater  depths  were  reached,  and  the  highest  tem- 
perature observed  towards  the  centre  of  the  tunnel  was  87.4*,  the 
average  being  86.7°,  in  1880.  These  temperatures  corresponded 
very  closely  with  the  predicted  temperature.  There  was,  however, 
a  greater  difference  between  the  underground  and  surface  tem- 
peratures under  the  high  plateaus  than  under  the  high  peaks.  In 
May  1882  the  temperature  of  the  rock  near  the  centre  of  the 
tunnel  had  fallen  to  74^**,  or  about  1 2°  in  two  years  four  months, 
and  it  was  expected  to  eventually  fall  to  68°.  The  cost  of  the  St 
Gothard  Tunnel  was  ;£^2,32 7,000,  or  about  £1^2  per  lineal  yard. 

The  Arlberg  Tunnel.  —This  tunnel  is  6^  miles  long,  and  is 
straight  from  end  to  end.  The  gradient  on  the  east  side  is  i  in 
520  to  provide  for  drainage,  and  i  in  72  on  the  west  side  to 
reach  the  higher  level  of  the  east  end  of  the  tunnel.  The  driving 
of  the  headings  began  in  July  1880,  and  junction  was  effected  on 
13th  November  1883,  the  average  rate  of  progress  being  thus 
about  2  miles  a  year.  The  cost  of  this  tunnel  was  ;£i, 209,400, 
or  about  jQio^,  i8s.  2d.  per  lineal  yard,  being  less  than  the  cost 
of  the  St  Gothard  Tunnel  by  jQ^/^  per  lineal  yard,  and  less  than 
half  the  cost  per  lineal  yard  of  the  Mont  Cenis  Tunnel.  The 
progress  of  the  Arlberg  Tunnel  headings  was  half  as  rapid  again 
as  the  St  Gothard  headings,  and  the  completed  tunnel  followed 
much  closer  on  the  heading  in  the  Arlberg  than  the  St  Gothard. 
The  Arlberg  Tunnel  therefore  showed  considerable  advance  on 
the  St  Gothard  and  Mont  Cenis  Tunnels  both  in  point  of  speed 
and  cost  of  construction.  The  length  of  the  Arlberg  Tunnel  and 
the  internal  temperatures  were,  however,  less  than  in  the  case  of 
the  St  Gothard. 

Projected  Alpine  Tunnels. — In  1898  there  were  projected 
three  great  tunnels  under  the  Alps,  viz.,  the  Mont  Blanc,  the 
Great  St  Bernard,  and  the  Simplon. 

Mont  Blanc  Tunnel. — The  proposed  Mont  Blanc  Tunnel 
was  at  least  as  long  as  the  St  Gothard,  and  in  most  schemes  about 
2  miles  longer,  or  over  1 1  miles,  while  the  greatest  depth  below 
the  surface  would  be  at  least  9,800  ft.  It  would,  however,  be 
possible  to  sink  a  ventilating  shaft  1,550  ft.  deep  from  the  Veni 
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Valley  4  miles  from  the  Italian  entrance.     The  cost  was  estimated 
by  Mr  Bonelli  at  ;;^i45.  4s.  per  lineal  yard,  or  about  ;£'2,938,ooo. 

Great  St  Bernard  Tunnel— This  tunnel  was  nearly  6 
miles  long,  and  its  greatest  depth  below  the  surface  would  be 
3,478  ft.  The  gradients  would  be  slight,  as  there  is  a  difference 
of  level  of  only  7  ft.  between  the  Italian  and  Swiss  sides,  the 
Italian  side  being  the  higher.  It  was  proposed  to  sink  three  shafts, 
722,  754,  and  410  ft.  deep  respectively. 

Simplon  Tunnel. — ^This  route  has  been  long  projected,  and 
was  first  proposed  by  Mr  Flachat  in  1859.  The  work  of  con- 
structing this  tunnel  was  commenced  in  1898  both  on  the  Italian 
and  on  the  Swiss  sides.  It  will  be  the  longest  tunnel  in  the  world, 
viz.,  12^  miles  long;  the  St  Gothard  being  9.31  miles,  and  the 
Mont  Cenis  7.97  miles.  It  is  proposed  to  make  it  in  two  straight 
lines  from  end  to  end,  meeting  at  an  angle  near  the  centre,  so  as 
to  avoid  the  highest  ridges  of  the  mountain,  with  the  object  of 
avoiding  excessive  depth  below  the  surface  and  consequent  very 
high  temperature  in  the  tunnel. 

Notwithstanding,  the  depth  of  the  tunnel  below  the  surface 
will  be  6,895  ^t-  ^'  ^^  deepest  point,  or  1,162  ft.  more  than  the 
St  Gothard.  After  careful  consideration,  however,  it  has  been 
concluded  that,  although  the  temperature  of  the  rock  in  the 
Simplon  Tunnel  may  exceed  the  maximum  temperature  of  87.4° 
in  the  St  Gothard  Tunnel,  for  the  centre  portion  of  2\  miles,  and 
even  reach  100.4°  to  ^^^  ^or  ^  portion  of  ij  miles,  it  will  be 
possible  to  execute  the  work  by  employing  special  means  of 
ventilation  and  means  for  cleansing  and  cooling  the  air  at  the 
working  faces.  This  route  will  put  Central  Europe  and  West  and 
Ontral  Switzerland  in  communication  with  the  Mediterranean 
port  of  Genoa.  The  Simplon  lies  between  the  Mont  Cenis  and 
St  Gothard  Tunnels,  and  is  likely  to  be  a  great  rival.  Its  low 
summit  level  is  specially  favourable  for  quick  through  traffic, 
and  as  it  will  shorten  the  distance  from  Paris  and  Boulogne  to 
Brindisi,  it  will  probably  secure  the  carriage  of  the  Eastern  mails. 
The  Swiss  entrance  will  be  near  Brigue,  680  metres  above  sea 
level,  and  the  Italian  entrance  near  Iselle,  750  metres  above  sea 
level.  There  is  to  be  a  separate  tunnel  for  ventilation  connected 
with  the  main  tunnel  at  intervals  by  cross  headings.  The  work 
is  being  executed  at  the  expense  of  the  Swiss  and  Italian  Govern- 
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ments  at  an  estimated  cost  of  ;;^3,ooo,ooo,  and  is  expected  to  be 
completed  in  five  and  a  half  years.  The  hydraulic  power  for  con- 
version into  electric  energy  will  be  taken  from  the  Rhone  on  the 
Swiss  side,  which  will  supply  from  i,i8o  to  2,360  horse  power, 
and  from  the  Cairasca  River  on  the  Italian  side,  which  will  give 
about  2,260  horse  power.  The  hygienic  precautions  for  the 
health  of  the  large  number  of  workmen  to  be  employed  are  very 
elaborate. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 
SURVEYS  FOR    WATER  SUPPLY  WORKS, 
General  Features  of  Water  Supply  Survesrs.— Similarly 

to  railway  surveys,  surveys  for  water  supply  works  may  be  divided 
into  two  classes,  the  preliminary  or  Parliamentary  survey  and  the 
working  survey.  The  essential  features  of  any  scheme  of  water 
supply  are  the  storage  reservoir  and  the  conduit  or  lines  of  pipes 
which  lead  from  it  either  direct  to  the  population  to  be  supplied 
or  first  to  the  service  reservoir  and  filters  and  then  to  the  points 
of  consumption.  The  gauging  of  streams,  estimates  of  rainfall 
available  from  catchment  area,  proper  amount  of  water  necessary 
for  wants  of  population,  and  various  other  considerations  which 
lead  to  a  decision  of  the  question  of  the  source  of  supply  and  site 
of  reservoir,  service  reservoirs  and  filters,  are  matters  which  properly 
come  under  the  head  of  hydraulics  and  waterworks  construction, 
and  can  scarcely  be  included  in  a  work  on  surveying.  For  these 
see  treatises  on  hydraulics  and  water  supply. 

Parliamentary  Survey. — It  being  therefore  supposed  that 
the  source  of  supply  and  the  site  of  the  reservoir,  sei:vice  reservoir, 
filters,  &c.,  have  been  determined  on,  the  surveying  operations 
necessary  for  the  preparation  of  the  Parliamentary  plans,  sections, 
and  estimates  will  now  be  discussed. 

Survey  of  Reservoir  and  Cross  Sections. — The  first 

thing  to  do  is  to  range  out  the  centre  line  of  the  proposed  em- 
bankment or  dam.  Next  the  lines  on  which  the  cross  sections  of 
the  reservoir  are  to  be  taken  should  be  ranged  out.  These  cross 
sections  should  invariably  be  parallel  to  the  centre  line  of  the 
embankment  or  dam,  and  on  a  working  survey  are  generally  taken 
I  chain  apart,  and  at  such  intermediate  points  as  are  rendered 
necessary  by  the  configuration  of  the  ground.  In  a  Parliamentary 
survey  it  will  be  sufficient  to  take  the  cross  sections  only  where 
the  ground  changes  its  slope  materially  in  degree  or  direction. 
The  best  method  of  procedure  is  to  lay  out  two  lines  at  right 
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angles  lo  the  centre  line  of  the  embankment  at  points  near  each 
end  of  it.  We  thus  get  a  line  along  each  side  of  the  reservoir  site 
approximating  with  the  extremities  of  the  cross  sections  as  shown 
in  Fig,  204,  where  ab  is  the  centre  line  of  the  embankment  and 
BC  and  AD  are  lines  perpendicular  to  ab  and  on  each  side  of  the 
site  of  the  reservoir.  Having  laid  out  these  lines,  it  remains  now 
to  decide  upon  the  points  where  the  cross  sections  are  to  be  taken, 
as  at  I.I,  2.2,  3.3,  &c.  Ranging  rods  should  be  placed  at  these 
points,  t\e,y  at  i,  2,  3,  4,  &c.,  on  the  lines  ad,  bc,  and  the  distances 
A.I,  1.2,  2.3,  &c.,  should  be  carefully  measured  and  booked.  This 
should  be  done  first  along  one  of  the  lines,  say  ad,  then  as  the 
cross  sections  are  to  be  parallel  to  ab,  the  distances  b.i,  1.2,  2.3, 
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Fig.  204. — Method  of  Sun'eying  Reservoir. 


&c.,  along  BC  should  of  course  be  made  equal  to  the  corresponding 
distances  a.i,  1.2,  2.3,  &c.,  along  ad. 

By  ranging  out  one  line  at  right  angles  to  ab  near  the  middle 
of  the  valley  we  would  get  a  line  running  approximately  up  the 
centre  of  the  reservoir,  along  which  the  points  at  which  the  cross 
sections  were  to  be  taken  might  be  fixed.  This,  however,  would 
entail  each  cross  section  being  separately  "  squared  off,"  which,  as 
the  cross  sections  are  generally  of  considerable  length,  must  be 
done  with  the  theodolite  to  get  anything  like  accuracy. 

By  ranging  out  a  line  on  each  side  of  the  valley,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  204,  the  parallelism  of  the  cross  sections  is  ensured  by  the 
simple  measurement  of  the  distances  a.i,  1.2,  2.3,  Sec,  and  b.i,  1.2, 
2.3,  &c.  Also  having  once  accurately  measured  the  distance  ab 
between  the  lines  ad,  bc,  we  have  a  good  check  on  the  chaining 
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of  the  cross  sections;  as  in  taking  the  cross  section  2.2,  for  in- 
stance, starting  from  the  point  2  on  line  ad,  on  reaching  the  point 
2  on  line  BC  the  measurement  should  be  equal  to  ab,  and  so  with 
each  cross  section. 

Having  definitely  ranged  out  the  lines  of  the  cross  sections  the 
rest  of  the  work  is  simple,  as  it  is  merely  a  matter  of  taking  the 
levels  along  each  cross  section,  as  described  in  Chapter  III. 

Cross  and  Longpitudinal  Sections  of  Embankment— 

In  addition,  cross  sections  have  to  be  taken  along  the  site  of  the 
embankment  and  a  longitudinal  section  of  the  embankment. 
These  are  taken  in  the  usual  way  as  described  in  Chapter  III. 

Extent  of  Cross  Sections  and  "  Top  Water  Level."— 

Knowing  the  quantity  of  water  proposed  to  be  impounded,  by 
plotting  one  or  two  of  the  first  cross  sections  taken,  and  trying 
lines  on  them  to  represent  the  surface  of  the  impounded  water  or 
"  top  water  level,"  and  by  mental  estimation  of  the  contours  of 
the  valley,  the  surveyor  will  be  able  to  arrive  at  a  fair  approximate 
idea  of  the  probable  level  of  the  surface  of  the  impounded  water, 
and  he  will  extend  his  cross  sections  up  each  side  of  the  valley  as 
far  as  this  level  and  for  a  certain  distance  beyond  it  to  allow  for 
contingencies  or  alterations.  All  existing  details,  such  as  fences, 
roads,  buildings,  &c.,  within  the  proposed  limits  of  deviation  must 
be  carefully  surveyed. 

Having  plotted  the  cross  sections,  a  level  is  assumed  for  "  top 
water  level,"  and  drawn  on  each  cross  section.  The  quantity  of 
water  impounded  up  to  this  level  is  then  calculated  from  the 
areas  of  the  cross  sections,  and  the  "  top  water  level "  is  raised  or 
lowered  until  the  desired  quantity  of  water  is  arrived  at,  and  the 
"  top  water  level "  definitely  fixed. 

Plan  of  Reservoir. — The  plan  of  the  reservoir  is  now  easily 
made  simply  by  drawing  the  centre  line  of  the  embankment  and 
the  base  lines  ad,  bc,  then  laying  down  on  the  lines  i.i,  2.2,  3.3, 
&c.,  the  points  to  which  the  edge  of  the  water  extends,  as  taken 
from  the  cross  sections  on  which  the  "  top  water  level "  has  been 
drawn.  By  joining  these  points  the  desired  plan  of  the  reservoir 
is  obtained. 

Plan  of  Embankment. — The  top  width,  general  form  of 
cross  section,  and  level  of  the  top  of  the  embankment  having  been 
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determined  on,  the  cross  section  of  the  embankment  is  plotted  on 
each  of  the  cross  sections  taken  along  its  site,  and  from  these 
again  the  plan  of  the  embankment  is  easily  laid  down. 

Longpitudinal  Section  of  Reservoir. — A  longitudinal  sec- 
tion on  a  line  up  the  approximate  centre  of  the  reservoir,  as  along 
EF,  Fig.  204,  must  also  be  prepared  for  Parliamentary  work. 
This  again  is  easily  plotted  from  the  cross  sections  i.i,  2.2,  3.3, 
&c.,  by  simply  laying  down  the  points  j,  ^,  r,  &c.,  along  a  datum 
line,  and  plotting  up  the  levels  at  these  points,  as  taken  from  the 
cross  sections  i.i,  2.2,  3.3,  &c. 

Fence  Line  and  other  Details. — The  fence  line  and  the 
limits  of  deviation  are  now  to  be  drawn  on  round  the  reservoir, 
which,  with  the  addition  of  any  details,  such  as  the  overflow  weir, 
byewash,  upstand  and  bridge,  &c.,  completes  the  plan. 

Byewash. — In  cases  where  a  byewash  of  considerable  length 
is  required  owing  to  the  lie  of  the  ground,  special  local  circum- 
stances, &c.,  a  special  survey  must  be  made  and  a  section  of  it 
taken.  In  this  case  the  byewash  will  be  located  precisely  on  the 
principles  of  locating  a  railway  as  described  in  Chapter  V.  (see 
page  225). 

Line  of  Pipes. — As  regards  the  line  of  pipes  from  the  storage 
reservoir  to  the  service  reservoir  and  filters  or  to  the  town,  as  a 
rule  it  may  be  said  that  whenever  possible  these  are  laid  along  one 
side  of  the  public  road.  This  is  done  to  avoid  passing  through 
private  property  where  wayleave  must  be  obtained,  and  where 
compensation  for  damage  during  laying  of  pipes  would  have  to 
be  paid.  Also  the  pipes  are  more  easily  got  at  for  repairs  when 
laid  in  the  public  road,  and  no  damage  is  done  to  growing  crops, 
&c.,  when  they  have  to  be  taken  up  for  repair,  &c. 

As  the  water  in  the  pipes  is  under  a  considerable  head  of 
pressure,  the  pipes  may  follow  the  undulations  of  the  ground,  and 
they  are  usually  laid  so  as  to  have  a  minimum  cover  of  2  ft.  6  in.  to 
3  ft.  The  chief  point  to  avoid  is  "  summits  "  in  the  line  of  pipes, 
and  where  these  are  unavoidable,  air  valves  must  be  provided. 
In  laying  down  the  gradients,  therefore,  the  surveyor  will  as  far  as 
possible  avoid  introducing  "summits,"  by  which  is  meant  two 
gradients  rising  to  a  point  as  /\.  For  the  rest,  as  the  pipes 
may  follow  the  undulations  of  the  ground,   and  they  will  for 
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the  most  part  be  laid  along  the  public  roads,  the  work  of  making 
the  plan  and  section  is  simple,  and  amounts  to  little  more  than 
taking  levels  along  the  route  wherever  the  ground  changes.  In 
open  country,  however,  the  leveller  may  exercise  a  little  ^kill  in 
following  the  contour  of  the  ground  so  as  to  avoid  deep  cuttings, 
&c.  In  this  country  the  6  in.  and  25  in.  Ordnance  maps  are  of 
course  always  used  in  getting  out  the  plan  and  section  of  the  line 
of  pipes,  as  also  the  plan  of  the  reservoir.  The  plan  of  the  line 
of  pipes  must  show  the  proposed  centre  line  of  the  line  of  pipes, 
the  limits  of  deviation,  and  all  existing  details  of  the  ground 
within  the  proposed  limits  of  deviation. 

The  section  must  show  the  level  of  the  invert  of  the  pipes, 
the  level  at  each  change  of  gradient  being  marked  in  figures,  the 
gradients,  and  the  surface  line.  The  chainage  must  be  marked 
along  the  datum  line,  which  must  be  referred  to  a  fixed  point, 
usually  an  Ordnance  bench  mark  near  one  end,  and  the  total 
length  of  the  line  of  pipes  or  conduit  must  also  be  given. 

Aqueduct  or  Open  Conduit. — When  tunnel  is  substituted 
for  pipes,  the  surveyor  will  have  no  special  difficulty  in  getting  out 
the  plan  and  section,  but  when  aqueduct  or  open  conduit  is  sub- 
stituted, he  must  exercise  some  skill  in  locating  the  line  on  the 
given  gradient,  so  as  to  avoid  unnecessary  cutting  or  bank,  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  laying  out  the  centre  line  of  a  railway  (see 
Chapter  V.,  page  225). 

Service  Reservoir  and  Filters.  —When  service  reservoirs 

and  filters  are  included  in  the  scheme,  plans  and  sections  of  these 
must  of  course  be  provided.  There  is,  however,  nothing  calling 
for  si>ecial  remark  in  getting  out  these,  which  rather  come  within 
the  province  of  the  engineer  than  of  the  surveyor. 

Working  Survey  and  Peggping  out. — As  regards  the 
detailed  or  working  survey,  it  need  only  be  said  that  the  opera- 
tions are  essentially  the  same  as  for  the  Parliamentary  survey, 
only  more  care  is  exercised  so  as  to  get  accurate  data  for  setting 
out  the  work,  quantities,  &c.  As  already  stated,  the  cross 
sections  of  the  reservoir  in  this  case  will  be  taken  at  a  minimum 
distance  of  i  chain  apart.  Pegs  should  be  driven  in  at  every 
chain  to  one  side  of  the  centre  line  along  the  route  of  the 
conduit  or  line  of  pipes,  and  levels  should  be  taken  on  the  centre 
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line  and  on  each  peg,  from  which  the  depths  for  the  excavation 
and  laying  of  the  pipes  may  be  given. 

Example  of  Survey  of  Reservoir.— Fig.  205,  Plate  XIII., 
is  an  example  of  the  Parliamentary  plan  of  a  reservoir  containing 
about  1 70  million  gallons,  executed  as  described  in  this  chapter, 
and  taken  from  actual  practice. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

HYDROGRAPHICAL   OR   MARINE   SURVEYING. 

Instruments  :  Sextant. — For  description  of  sextant  and  its 
adjustments  and  use,  see  Chapter  X. 

Determination  of  the  Shore  Line  and  High  and  Low 
Water  Marks :  Survey  of  Coast  Line.— An  extensive  survey 

of  a  coast  may  be  made  either  from  small  boats  or  from  the  ship, 
or  by  traversing  round  the  shore  on  foot.  By  the  latter  method  a 
more  particular  survey  of  the  creeks  and  indentations  may  be  made, 
as  much  detail  is  apt  to  be  overlooked  from  a  boat,  and  from  the 
ship  itself  only  the  general  outline  can  be  surveyed.  In  surveying 
a  coast  on  foot,  first  the  main  stations  are  fixed  by  triangulating 
or  traversing  round  the  coast.  The  intervening  work  is  then  put 
in  by  sextant  angles  or  bearings  with  prismatic  compass,  and  dis- 
tances telemetrically  measured.  A  system  adopted  in  the  Navy  is 
as  follows  : — By  one  surveyor  a  500  ft.  lead  line  is  run  out  at  right 
angles  to  the  line  to  be  measured  and  at  its  commencement. 
The  second  surveyor  proceeds  to  its  termination  and  measures  the 
angle  B  subtended  by  this  500  ft.,  whence  the  length  of  the  line  is 
500  cot  B,  The  intervening  work  is  then  put  in  with  compass 
bearings  and  telemetric  distances  measured  with  a  sextant  and  10 
ft.  pole.  When  three  prominent  points  can  be  fixed  the  extremities 
of  the  traverse  lines  may  be  determined  by  the  two  angles 
subtended  by  these  three  points  (the  "  three  point  problem,"  see 
page  320). 

"  Running  Survey"  from  the  Ship.—"  Running  survey" 
from  the  ship  is  executed  as  follows : — First  the  ship*s  position 
relative  to  the  shore  is  to  be  carefully  determined.  When  the 
position  of  three  prominent  points  on  the  shore  within  view  of  the 
ship  is  accurately  known,  the  best  way  to  find  the  ship's  position 
is  to  measure  the  two  angles  subtended  by  the  three  points  and 
fix  the  position  by  the  three  point  problem.  When  this  is  not 
available,  a  base  is  measured  by  sound  signals.     A  party  is  landed 
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on  shore  and  guns  are  fired  by  them  and  also  on  board  ship.  The 
interval  between  the  flash  and  the  report  is  measured  by  counting 
the  beats  of  a  chronometer  or  watch,  and  from  this  time  interval 
and  the  temperature  of  the  air  at  the  time  of  observation  the  dis- 
tance between  the  ship  and  the  station  at  which  the  shore  party 
are  situated  is  deduced  from  the  velocity  at  which  sound  travels. 
The  reason  for  firing  and  observing  both  on  shore  and  on  board 
ship  is  to  make  allowance  for  the  effect  of  wind  on  the  time  inter- 
val, there  being  obviously  a  retardation  in  one  case  and  an  accelera- 
tion in  the  other  when  the  wind  is  blowing  As,  however,  in  the 
case  of  the  retardation  the  disturbing  cause  has  acted  for  a  longer 
time  than  in  the  case  of  the  acceleration,  the  arithmetical  mean 
of  the  time  intervals  as  determined  on  shore  and  on  board  ship 
is  not  to  be  adopted.     The  following  formula  is  used — 

2tr 


T  = 


t+f 


where  t  is  the  mean  time  interval  required  and  /  and  f  are  the 
time  intervals  found  on  shore  and  on  board  ship.  The  mean  time 
interval  multiplied  by  the  velocity  of  sound  for  the  temperature  at 
the  time  of  observation  gives  the  required  distance.  Sound  travels 
with  a  velocity  of  1,090  ft.  per  second  at  a  temperature  of  32"  F., 
and  for  higher  temperatures  i\  ft.  more  per  degree  of  temperature ; 
for  lower  temperatures,  if  ft.  less.  The  distance  having  been 
found  and  the  bearing  observed,  the  ship's  position  relative  to  the 
coast  is  now  accurately  laid  down  on  the  chart.  The  ship  then 
moves  slowly  forward  at  3  or  4  miles  an  hour,  towing  the  patent 
log,  so  that,  its  path  being  correctly  laid  down  on  the  chart,  its 
position  at  any  given  time  is  known.  During  the  ship's  course 
soundings  are  taken  from  time  to  time  and  angles  and  bearings 
are  taken  to  all  the  main  points  along  the  coast,  the  outline  of 
which  is  sketched  in  between  these  points.  In  this  manner  30  or 
40  miles  of  coast  may  be  surveyed  per  day. 

Surveys  for  Docks  and  Harbours. — In  the  case  of  smaller 

surveys  for  dock  and  harbour  works,  the  high  and  low  water  marks 
are  to  be  surveyed  by  ordinary  traversing  with  the  theodolite  along 
lines  approximately  coinciding  with  the  high  and  low  water  marks. 
These  lines  are  chained  and  offsets  are  taken  to  the  water  mark 
in  the  usual  manner.     Details  of  the  coast  line,  promontories. 
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cliffs,  &c.,  are  surveyed  similarly,  or  by  any  of  the  methods 
described  in  Chapters  I.  and  II. 

As  the  low  water  line  is  bare  for  only  a  short  time,  it  is  best 
surveyed  with  the  sextant  by  the  trilinear  method  or  the  three  point 
problem  (page  320),  observing  the  angles  from  each  salient  point 
of  the  low  water  line  to  three  prominent  points  already  fixed  along 
the  shore  and  sketching  in  between  the  salient  points. 

When  the  shore  is  inaccessible  a  base  line  or  lines  must  be 
measured  on  the  water,  usually  fixing  the  ends  by  the  trilinear 
method.  The  shore  and  high  and  low  water  marks  are  then 
surveyed  by  sextant  angles  from  each  end  of  this  base. 

Soundings :  Sounding  Lines  and  Rods.— The  taking'of 

soundings  forms  one  of  the  most  important  parts  of  a  survey  for 
dock,  harbour,  or  river  works.  For  nautical  purposes  the  lead  line 
is  most  generally  used,  being  a  strong  cord  divided  into  fathoms, 
and  having  at  its  extremity  a  conical-shaped  lead  weight.  For  engi- 
neering purposes  a  chain  is  generally  used  when  the  depth  is  con- 
siderable, and  in  shallow  water  a  rod  divided  into  feet  and  tenths 
and  weighted  at  its  lower  end.  When  it  is  desired  to  get  an  idea  of 
the  material  of  the  bottom,  a  piece  of  tallow  is  inserted  in  a  hollow 
in  the  lower  end  of  the  lead  weight,  to  which  loose  specimens  of 
the  bottom  adhere  and  may  be  brought  up.  Specimens  of  the 
bottom  may  also  be  brought  up  by  using  a  jagged  plunger,  other- 
wise the  nature  of  the  bottom  may  be  found  by  boring,  dredging, 
or  diving. 

Taking  and  Fixing  Position,  of  Soundings.— Soundings 

on  a  coast  are  usually  taken  along  straight  lines,  approximately  at 
right  angles  to  the  contours  of  the  shore.  The  following  are 
methods  of  determining  the  positions  of  the  points  at  which  the 
soundings  are  taken.  In  Fig.  206  let  a  and  b  be  two  fixed  points 
on  shore  in  the  line  of  which  the  soundings  are  to  be  taken  at  the 
points  I,  2,  3,  &c.  The  boat  being  kept  in  line  with  a  and  b,  at 
each  of  the  points  i,  2,  3,  &c.,  observe  with  a  sextant  the  angles  bid, 
B2D,  &c.,  to  a  third  fixed  point  d.  To  plot  the  points  i,  2,  3,  &c., 
all  we  have  to  do  is  to  draw  the  line  abc  through  the  points  a,  b, 
and  through  d  the  line  de  parallel  to  ab,  then  lay  off  at  d  the 
angles  edi,  ed2,  ED3,  &c.,  equal  to  bid,  B2D,  B3D,  &c.,  respec- 
tively.    The  points  where  the  line  abc  is  intersected  are  then  the 
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required  points  i,  2,  3,  &c.     The  point  d  should  be  selected  so 
that  none  of  the  angles  are  less  than  30°. 

Another  method  is  as  follows  : — In  Fig.  207  let  it  be  required 
to  take  soundings  in  line  with  ab.     By  means  of  two  angles  to 


B 


C 


P'ig.  206. 


ID 
Fig.  207. 


three  known  points  fix  the  commencing  point  c.     Now  keeping 

the  boat  in  line  with  a  and  b,  let  it  be  rowed  at  a  speed  as  uniform 

as  possible  until  the  last  sounding  has  been  taken  at  d.     Again 

determine  the  position  of  d  by  two 

angles  to  the  three  known  points. 

The  soundings  between  c  and  d 

having  been  taken  at  equal  intervals 

of  time,  if  the  points  c  and  d  are 

plotted  from  the  angles  measured, 

the  soundings  may  then  be  plotted 

at  equal  intervals  along  cd. 

If  greater  accuracy  is  required, 
in  place  of  taking  the  soundings  at 
equal  intervals  of  time  between  c 
and  D,  a  line  may  be  fixed  at  b  and 
paid  out,  the  distances  being  noted 
from  it. 


p 

Fig.  208. 
The  Three  Point  Problem. 


The  **  Three  Point  Problem."— The  trilinear  method  of 
fixing  a  point,  or  the  three  point  problem  which  has  several 
times  been  referred  to,  will  now  be  described.     In  Fig.  208  let 
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A,  B,  c  be  three  known  points,  and  let  p  be  the  point  whose  position 
is  required.  Let  the  angles  subtended  at  the  point  p,  viz.,  apb, 
BPC,  be  measured.  If  now  these  angles  be  plotted  on  a  piece  of 
tracing  paper  as  arb,  bee,  Fig.  208, 
and  this  piece  of  tracing  paper  be 
moved  about  on  the  plot  until  the 
lines  av,  bi,  cv  pass  through  the 
points  A,  B,  c  respectively,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  zo8,  the  required  point  p 
may  then  be  pricked  through.  The 
three  points  A,  B,  c  should  be  well- 
defined  objects,  or  signals,  and  the 
observer  being  in  the  boat  at  P, 
measures  the  angles  APB,  bpc  as 
rapidly  as  possible  with  the  sextant. 
The  total  angle  apc  should  also  be 
measuredasacheck,  and  when  there 
is  only  one  observer,  three  sextants 
should  if  possible  be  carried,  one 
for  each  of  the  three  angles,  which 
may  afterwards  be  read  off  at  leisure. 
Any  error  due  to  the  boat  shifting 
its  position  during  the  observations 
is  thus  as  far  as  possible  avoided. 

The  Station   Pointer.— To 

save  trouble  in  plotting,  the  station 

pointer  has  been  devised.     Fig.  209 

shows  the  instrument  as  made  by 

Troughton  &  Simms.     It  consists 

of  a  circle  divided  from  zero  both  Fig.  209. 

ways  to  180°.     The  arm  B  is  fixed  The  S  mi  ion  Pointer. 

and  radial,  and  its  edge  b  coincides 

with  the  zero  of  the  graduations,  while  the  mark  at  o  is  at 

the  centre  of  the  graduated  circle.     The  other  arms  a  and  c 

are  movable,  and  are  set  by  means  of  the  indicator  arrows  and 

clamp  screws  shown,  their  edges  also  radiating  from  the  centre 

of  the  circle  o.     The  arms  a  and  c  being  set  to  the  observed 

angles,  the  instrument  is  moved  over  the  paper  until  the  edges 

of  A,  B,  c  pass  through  ihc  three  known   points.     The  position 
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of  the  required  point  is  then  pricked  through  at  o.  The  instru- 
ment is  in  fact  merely  a  substitute  for  the  piece  of  tracing  paper 
above  described.  When  a  great  many  points  are  to  be  plotted 
the  station  pointer  saves  the  time  which  would  have  to  be  spent 
in  protracting  the  angles  on  the  tracing  paper.  The  usual  size  of 
the  instrument  is  a  6  in.  circle  divided  to  30'  with  arms  13  in. 
long,  but  it  may  be  had  with  verniers  reading  to  i  minute,  tangent 
screw  motion,  and  arms  to  lengthen  up  to  30  in. 

Geometrical  and  Anal]rtical  Solutions  of  the  Three 

Point  Problem. — The  following  are  the  geometrical  and  analy- 
tical solutions  of  the  three  point  problem. 


Fig.  210. — Solution  of  the  Three  Point  Problem. 


Geometrical  Solution.  —  Let  e,  f,  k  be  the  known  points 
observed  from  c,  Fig.  210,  the  angles  ecf,  fck  being  measured. 
To  fix  c  geometrically,  draw  lines  from  e  and  f  making  angles 
with  EF  each  equal  to  90*  -  ecf.  These  lines  will  intersect 
at  o,  the  centre  of  the  circle  passing  through  e  and  f,  and 
in  the  circumference  of  which  c  is  also  situated.  This  may  be 
proved  as  follows : — Because  ef  subtends  an  angle  eof=  180**  -  2 
(90*  -  ecf)  =  2  ECF  at  the  centre,  it  subtends  therefore  an 
angle  =  ecf  at  the  circumference ;  c  is  therefore  on  the  circum- 
ference of  the  circle  whose  centre  is  o.  Describe  the  circle. 
Draw  lines  from  f  and  K  making  angles  with  fk  each  =  90"  -  fck. 
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Similarly  the  intersection  of  these  lines  o'  will  be  the  centre 
of  a  circle  passing  through  f  and  k  and  in  whose  circum- 
ference c  will  lie.  The  point  c  is  therefore  the  intersection  of 
the  two  circles.  In  Fig.  210  the  observed  angles  ecf  and  fck 
are  38**  and  57°,  we  therefore  draw  eg  and  fo  at  52**  to  ef,  also 
Fo'  and  kg'  making  33*  with  fk.  The  intersection  of  circles 
of  radii  ge  and  g'f  and  centres  g  and  o'  is  therefore  the  required 
point  c. 

When  one  of  the  angles  is  obtuse,  subtract  it  from  90**  and 
protract  that  angle  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  line  joining  the 
two  known  points  to  that  on  which  the  required  point  c  is. 

When  the  angle  efk  is  equal  to  the  supplement  of  the  sum  of 
the  observed  angles,  the  position  of  c  is  indeterminate,  as  the  two 
centres  G  and  o'  will  coincide,  and  the  circle  with  this  common 
centre  will  pass  through  the  three  known  points,  and  c  may  be 
anywhere  on  its  circumference. 

The  following  tests  may  be  used : — 

1.  The  centres  of  the  circles  o  and  g'  are  in  the  perpendiculars 
from  the  middle  points  of  ef  and  fk. 

2.  og'  is  at  right  angles  to  and  bisects  fc. 

3.  Draw  EB  and  kh  perpendicular  to  ef  and  fk.  Then  fo 
and  fg'  produced  should  pass  through  b  and  h,  and  bch  should  be 
a  straight  line,  />.,  bh  should  pass  through  c. 

Analytical  Solution, — The  distances  of  c  from  each  of  the 
known  points  e,  f,  k  may  be  calculated  as  follows : — 
Let  ef  =  ^,  fk  =  ^,  efk  =  a,  ecf«=c,  fck  =  c' 
and  let  e  =  360"  -  c  -  c'  -  a,  fec  =  f,  fkc  =  o 

Then  we  have — 

/-.  .            .      /     3  sin  c'       .    \ 
Cot  f  =  cot  E  I  7—; +  I  ) 

\^  sin  c  cos  E      / 

G  =  E-  F 

^  sin  f     d  sin  o 
OF  =  — . 


CB  = 


ck  = 


sm  c         sm  c 
b  sin  EFC 


sm  c 
d  sin  KFC 


sm  c 
Attention  should  be  paid  to  the  algebraic  signs  of  the  trigono- 
metrical functions. 
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Check  Angles. — In  the  case  of  important  stations  a  third 
angle  to  a  fourth  known  point  should  be  taken  as  a  check,  although 
the  two  angles  subtended  by  three  known  points  are  all  that  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  fix  the  position  of  any  station. 

Location   from   Compass  Bearings  to  two  Points 

only. — The  position  of  the  boat  may  also  be  found  by  two  com- 
pass bearings  to  two  known  points  only.  The  intersection  of  lines 
having  opposite  bearings  and  drawn  through  the  two  known  points 
will  be  the  required  position.  This  method  is  quick  but  not 
accurate. 

Location  of  Point  by  Simultaneous  Observations 

with  two  Theodolites.— Simultaneous  observations  with  two 
theodolites  by  two  observers  at  two  known  points  on  shore  is  in 
theory  an  accurate  method  of  fixing  a  boat's  position,  the  angles 
being  observed  at  a  given  signal  or  at  prearranged  times.  In 
practice,  however,  this  method  is  not  accurate,  as  simultaneous 
observations  are  impossible  and  confusion  arises. 

Soundings  in  Rivers  or  Narrow  Waters. — In  taking 

soundings  in  a  river  or  narrow  water  (Fig.  211),  they  may  be  taken 
in  lines  as  in  Fig.  211  and  at  equal  intervals  of  time.  Steam 
launches  should  be  used  whenever  obtainable,  and  are  to  be 
provided  with  a  prismatic  compass  on  a  tripod  in  the  stem,  the 
patent  log  being  towed  astern  with  its  counter  fixed  to  the  gun- 
wale. The  velocity  of  the  current  may  be  measured  occasionally 
by  anchoring  in  midstream.  A  current  meter  should  be  used  for 
this  purpose,  being  better  than  the  patent  log  for  slow  currents. 
See  page  329. 

River  Surveys. — When  a  careful  survey  of  a  river  has  to  be 
made,  the  following  method  may  be  adopted.*  At  the  mouth  of 
the  river  a  base  line  ab.  Fig.  212,  as  long  as  possible,  is  measured, 
the  points  a  and  b  being  fixed  with  as  much  accuracy  as  possible. 
One  boat  party  proceeds  from  a  to  c  taking  soundings  and  sur- 
veying the  shore  line  by  compass  bearings  and  distances  by  patent 
log.     Similarly  another  boat  proceeds  from  b  to  d  sounding  and 
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surveying  the  coast  line.  Having  arrived  at  c  and  d,  these  boats 
anchor  there.  Two  other  boat  parties  now  having  stationed 
themselves  at  a  and  b,  take  with  the  sextant  the  angles  cab  and 
CBA,  also  the  angles  dab  and  dba.  These  fix  the  points  c  and  d, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  angles  acb  and  adb  are  measured  by  the 
other  boat  parties  as  checks.  The  boats  at  a  and  b  now  proceed 
to  D  and  c  along  the  lines  ad  and  bc,  taking  soundings  and  noting 
distances  by  the  patent  log  by  the  way.  On  arriving  at  d  and  c 
they  then  proceed  along  the  shore  lines  ce  and  df,  sounding  and 
surveying  as  before.  The  boats  at  c  and  d  then  come  up  along 
the  diagonal  lines  cf  and  de,  and  so  on  until  the  whole  river  has 
been  surveyed.  Any  discrepancy  between  the  total  distances  as 
plotted  from  the  sextant  angles  and  those  given  by  the  patent  logs 


Fig.  211. 
Soundings  in  Narrow  Waters. 


B 
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Fig.  212. 
River  Survey. 


are  adjusted  by  distributing  the  errors  proportionally  throughout 
the  log  distances. 

When  the  base  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  is  short  compared 
with  the  total  length  of  the  river  to  be  surveyed,  the  magnetic 
bearings  of  the  coast  lines  ac,  ce,  bd,  df,  &c.,  should  be  observed. 
The  course  of  the  river  as  plotted  from  the  measured  base  and 
the  sextant  angles  may  then  be  checked  by  the  compass  bearings, 
the  error  of  which  is  not  cumulative,  as  is  the  error  of  the 
triangulation. 

Running  Survey  of  200  miles  of  River  Nile.— In  this 

connection  may  be  noticed  a  survey  by  Mr  G.  Kilgour,  M.I.C.E., 
of  200  miles  of  the  river  Nile*  between  the  First  and  Second 
Cataracts,  for  the  Soudan  Railway,  surveyed  from  a  steam  launch, 


Gribble,  Preliminary  Survey. 
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and  executed  in  five  days,  or  about  40  miles  per  day.  Mr  Kilgour 
used  time  measurement  of  speed,  for  which  there  were  three  scales, 
full  speed,  half  speed,  and  dead  slow.  The  value  of  the  scales  was 
found  by  an  accurately  measured  base  on  the  centre  line  of  the 
vessel,  at  the  two  ends  of  which,  near  the  bow  and  stern,  two 
lines  of  sight  were  fixed  square  with  the  centre  line,  by  which  the 
time  was  noted  at  which  the  vessel  passed  some  well-defined 
object  on  the  bank  at  the  three  rates  of  speed.  The  survey  was 
executed  from  the  deck  with  a  plane  table  adjusted  constantly 
in  the  meridian  by  the  compass,  and  astronomical  observations 
were  observed  at  night. 

Datum. — For  nautical  surveys  the  datum  to  which  soundings 
are  referred  is  the  mean  low-water  level  of  ordinary  spring  tides. 
For  engineering  surveys  this  datum  will  also  serve  when  it  is  sen- 
sibly horizontal,  but  on  an  extensive  survey  of  the  sea  coast  or 
in  tidal  waters,  such  as  large  rivers  and  estuaries,  the  low- water 
level  of  spring  tides  varies  so  considerably  that  a  fixed  datum 
must  be  adopted.     This  may  be  arbitrarily  chosen. 

Bench  Marks. — On  a  sandy  beach  where  no  good  mark  is 
available,  a  cast-iron  water  pipe  let  into  the  sand  vertically  and 
filled  with  concrete  makes  a  good  bench  mark.  In  this  country, 
the  levels  and  soundings  are  referred  to  the  nearest  Ordnance 
bench  marks.  Ordnance  datum  being  the  mean  sea  level  at 
Liverpool. 

Tide  Gaug^es. — As  soundings  have  to  be  taken  at  all  states 
of  the  tide,  it  is  important  that  the  exact  level  of  the  surface  of 
the  water  should  be  known  during  the  whole  of  the  time  that  the 
soundings  are  being  taken.  To  effect  this  tide  gauges  are  erected 
at  suitable  points.  These  in  their  simplest  form  consist  of  a  post 
fixed  upright  in  the  water,  and  graduated  in  feet  and  tenths  of  a 
foot,  from  the  bottom  upwards,  the  zero  of  the  graduations  being 
referred  by  careful  levelling  to  the  datum  of  the  survey. 

In  some  cases  it  will  be  possible  to  record  the  whole  of  the 
rise  and  fall  of  the  tide  by  means  of  one  gauge,  but  in  general 
when  the  beach  slopes  with  a  very  flat  gradient  it  will  be  necessary 
to  have  a  succession  of  gauges,  extending  from  high-water  mark 
to  low- water  mark,  the  zero  of  the  lowest  gauge  being  referred  to 
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the  datum  by  levelling,  and  the  uppermost  mark  on  this  gauge 
being  made  to  correspond  with  the  lowest  mark  on  the  next 
higher  gauge,  and  so  on,  thus  forming  a  series  of  steps,  each 
gauge  being  carefully  fixed  as  regards  its  graduations  by  levelling 
to  it  from  the  datum. 

In  any  case,  for  the  sake  of  corroboration,  at  least  two 
gauges  should  be  fixed,  and  independent  observations  made  at 
each. 

In  general  the  number  of  gauges  required  will  depend  on  the 
variations  and  fluctuations  of  the  tide  and  the  disturbing  influences 
which  act  on  the  tide-waters.  The  engineer  will  have  to  decide 
from  these  considerations  the  number  and  position  of  the  tide 
gauges. 

For  the  purpose  of  reducing  soundings  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
observe  and  note  the  levels  on  the  gauges  every  fifteen  minutes, 
although  it  is  often  done  every  five  minutes. 

For  general  observations  made  to  determine  the  laws  of 
the  tides  in  any  given  place,  the  gauges  are  read  every  ten 
minutes  during  the  hour  before  and  the  hour  after  high  and 
low  water.  During  the  remainder  of  the  twenty-four  hours  every 
half  hour. 

In  rough  waters  a  tube  perforated  by  a  few  small  holes  and 
having  inside  it  a  vertical  graduated  float  may  be  used.  A  self- 
registering  tide  gauge  is  made  by  connecting  a  float  of  this  de- 
scription with  a  chain  or  cord  acting  on  a  train  of  mechanism 
which  moves  a  pencil  up  or  down  as  the  float  rises  or  falls.  The 
pencil  being  pressed  against  a  piece  of  paper  placed  on  a  cylinder 
which  is  revolved  by  clockwork,  leaves  a  self-recorded  diagram  of 
the  fluctuations  of  the  tide. 

Reduction  of  Soundings. — The  time  at  which  each  sound- 
ing is  taken  is  to  be  noted,  and  the  soundings  are  to  be  reduced 
to  the  datum  by  means  of  the  observations  taken  at  the  nearest 
tide  gauge,  or  by  the  mean  of  the  observations  at  the  two  gauges 
between  which  they  may  have  been  taken.  This  is  done  by 
ascertaining  from  the  observations  at  the  gauge  or  gauges  the 
level  of  the  surface  of  the  water  at  the  time  the  soundings  were 
taken ;  by  subtracting  the  sounding  the  reduced  level  of  the 
bottom  is  arrived  at 

The  observations  at  the  gauges  being  taken  only  at  regular 
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slated  intervals,  while  the  soundings  are  taken  at  the  most  con- 
venient times,  which  may  often  be  at  irregular  intervals,  the  exact 
reading  of  the  gauge  at  the  time  of  each  sounding  is  to  be  found 
by  interpolating  between  the  gauge  readings. 

When  no  regular  gauge  readings  have  been  taken  it  is  pos- 
sible to  reduce  the  soundings  by  the  following  formula : — 

Let  j;  =  height  of  mean  sea  level  above  datum. 

y  =  rise  of  the  tide  above  mean  sea  level. 

z  =  the  time  between  high  and  low  water. 

a  =  interval  of  time  between  time  of  high  water  and  time  of 
sounding. 

s  =  height  of  sea  level  above  the  datum  at  the  time  the  given 
sounding  is  taken. 

Then  s  =  x  +  y  cos  1 80°  - 

•^  z 

In  using  this  formula,  note  that  the  cosines  of  obtuse  angles 
are  negative. 

Currents. — The  direction  and  velocity  of  currents  should 
be  found  and  marked  on  the  plan  in  miles  per  hour.  The 
direction  of  the  current  may  be  found  by  observing  the  bearing, 
or  the  angle  with  some  line  whose  direction  is  known,  of  the 
course  of  a  float  placed  in  the  current. 

The  velocity  of  a  current  may  also  be  found  from  a  float  by 
observing  the  exact  times  at  which  the  float  passes  two  lines  at  a 
known  distance  apart,  and  ranged  out  by  signals  or  buoys  in  a 
direction  approximately  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the 
current.  Or  the  position  of  the  float  at  stated  intervals  may  be 
fixed  by  two  angles  simultaneously  taken  to  it  by  observers 
stationed  at  two  known  points. 

The  mean  velocity  at  any  vertical  in  the  cross  section  of  a 
channel  may  be  taken  at  about  0.9  of  the  surface  velocity,  as 
the  velocity  varies  considerably  at  different  depths.  For  full 
information  on  this  subject  the  reader  must  be  referred  to  a 
treatise  on  hydraulics. 

Current  Meter. — The  best  instrument  for  measuring  the 
velocity  of  a  current  is  the  current  meter.     The  boat   being 
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moored  in  the  current,  the  current  meter  is  attached  to  a  pole 
and  lowered  to  any  desired  depth.  It  is  a  brass  instrument 
having  a  fan  or  screw  the  revolutions  of  which  are  registered  by 
a  mechanism  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the  patent  log.  The 
velocity  of  the  current  is  indicated  by  the  number  of  revolutions. 
By  means  of  wires  communicating  with  the  meter  the  revolu- 
tions and  velocity  of  current  may  be  electrically  registered  in 
the  boat. 

Currents  out  at  sea  are  found  by  comparing  the  day's  run  as 
given  by  the  log  with  that  found  by  astronomical  observation,  the 
difference,  after  allowing  for  instrumental  error  of  log,  being  due 
to  current. 

Signals,  Beacons,  Buoys. — Signals  and  beacons  are  pro- 
minent objects  with  signals  on  them,  &c.,  usually  marking  shoals 
or  dangerous  rocks,  &c.  Buoys  are  floating  marks  such  as 
barrels  or  hollow  iron  or  steel  spherical  or  cylindrical  floats. 
They  are  fixed  by  a  chain  which  is  fastened  at  one  end  to  an 
anchor.  The  chain  passes  through  a  ring  in  the  lower  side  of 
the  buoy,  and  has  a  weight  fastened  to  its  other  end  to  prevent 
the  buoy  from  deviating  to  any  considerable  extent  from  its 
proper  position.  Buoys  are  usually  placed  at  regular  intervals 
on  each  side  of  a  long  channel,  as  at  the  entrance  to  a  river, . 
&c.,  and  indicate  the  proper  course  for  ships  to  take.  They 
are  also  used  in  docks  and  harbours  for  mooring  purposes,  being 
for  this  purpose  often  fastened  down  by  chains  to  rails  firmly 
bedded  in  a  large  mass  of  concrete  in  the  bottom.  They  are 
usually  painted  red,  white,  or  black,  or  striped,  and  numbered. 
Stations  afloat  may  be  conveniently  fixed  by  buoys  carrying 
poles  or  flags.  On  dangerous  coasts  self-ringing  bells  are  often 
attached  to  buoys. 

Additional  Details  to  be  shown  on  Plans.— The  nature 

of  the  bottom  may  be  indicated  on  the  plan  by  letters. 

All  borings,  dredgings,  diving,  &c.,  should  be  marked  on  the 
plan,  as  also  lighthouses,  beacons,  buoys,  signals,  and  moorings. 

The  usual  scales  are  the  6  in.  Ordnance  scale  and  the  25  in. 
Ordnance  scale,  />.,  6  in.  to  i  mile  or  xiriinr>  ^"^  25.344  in.  to 
I  mile  or  ^-gVxr- 

Soundings  are  usually  noted  in  fathoms.     The  reduced  level 
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of  the  bottom  at  each  sounding  may  be  computed  and  marked  on 
the  plan,  and  from  these  levels  contours  may  be  interpolated  in 
by  method  given  on  pages  154,  155  (Graphic  Interpolation  of 
Contours).  Sometimes  these  contours  are  drawn  for  every  fathom 
of  depth,  />.,  I  fathom  contour,  2  fathom  contour,  &c.,  but  for 
engineering  purposes  it  is  more  useful  to  have  the  contours  drawn 
at  given  reduced  levels  referred  to  the  datum  of  the  survey. 


CHAPTER   X. 

ASTRONOMICAL   OBSERVATIONS   USED  IN 
SURVEYING* 

Instruments :  The  Sextant-— The  only  other  instrument, 
1  addition  to  those  already  described,  which  the  surveyor  may 


Fig.  113.— The  Sextant. 

require  to  use  for  astronomical  observations,  is  the  sextant.  The 
theodolite,  however,  is  the  most  suitable  instrument  for  atl 
astronomical  observations,  with  the  exception  of  lunar  distance 
observations  Tor  longitude,  which  can  only  be  taken  with  the 
sextant  (see  page  383).  As  the  sextant  is  a  much  more  portable 
instrument,  and  is  useful  for  taking  detached  observations  for 
latitude,  longitude,  time,  meridian,  &c.,  in  rough  explorations  or 
reconnaissances  of  routes,  while  it  answers  all  the  purposes  of  a 
theodolite,  it  is  here  descrilied  in  detail.     Its  only  disadvantage  is 

*  For  cxplanalion  of  astranomical  terms,  see  Appendix  alend  orchaplct. 
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that  when  the  observed  objects  are  at  different  altitudes  it  measures 
the  oblique  angle  between  them,  while  the  theodolite  measures 
the  horizontal  angle. 

The  instrument,  as  made  by  Messrs  Troughton  &  Simms,  is 
shown  in  Fig,  213.  It  is  held  by  the  handle  h,  which  is  usually 
of  wood,  ah  is  the  graduated  arc,  cd  the  index  arm  which 
moves  about  a  pivot  placed  at  the  centre  of  the  graduated  arc, 
///  a  microscope  for  reading  the  vernier,  /  is  the  index  glass  which 
is  a  small  mirror  attached  to  the  index  arm  and  perpendicular 
to  the  plane  of  the  graduated  arc.  The  horizon  glass  h  is  also 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  instrument,  and  is  parallel  to 
the  index  glass  /  when  the  index  is  at  zero  of  the  graduated  arc. 
The  lower  half  only  of  the  horizon  glass  h  is  silvered.  In  Fig.  213 
there  is  an  opening  in  the  upper  part  of  the  horizon  glass.  The 
horizon  at  sea  or  the  reflection  of  the  observed  body  in  the 
"artificial  horizon  "  (see  page  335)  is  viewed  directly  through  the 
upper  part  of  the  horizon  glass  h^  while  the  reflection  of  the 
body  as  reflected  from  the  index  glass  /  is  viewed  in  the  lower 
silvered  half,  e  is  the  telescope  (in  some  instruments  merely  an 
eyehole  or  a  plain  tube  is  provided  in  place  of  the  telescope),  j,  s' 
coloured  glasses  which  may  be  interposed  between  the  sun  or  its 
reflection  and  the  observer's  eye.  The  graduated  arc  ah  is 
usually  one-sixth  of  a  circle,  and  measures  angles  up  to  120**,  the 
divisions  of  the  graduated  arc  being  marked  with  twice  their  actual 
value,  so  that  the  actual  angle  subtended  by  two  objects  is  read 
on  the  vernier.  The  arc  is  usually  divided  to  10  minutes,  and 
read  by  a  vernier  to  10  seconds.  The  radius  of  the  graduated 
arc  is  usually  7  or  8  in.  The  principle  of  the  instrument  has 
been  already  described  (see  box  sextant.  Chapter  II.). 

Adjustments  of  the  Sextant. 

1.  To  make  the  Index  Glass  at  Right  Angles  to  the  Plane  of 
the  Arc—  Put  the  index  glass  near  to  the  centre  of  the  arc,  and 
bring  the  eye  near  the  index  glass  and  nearly  in  the  plane  of  the 
arc.  Note  if  the  part  of  the  arc  reflected  in  the  mirror  appears  to 
be  in  coincidence  with  the  part  seen  directly.  If  so,  the  glass 
is  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the  arc ;  if  not,  make  it  so  by 
the  screws  behind  it. 

2.  To  make  the  Horizon  Glass  at  Right  Angles  to  the  Plane  of 
the  Arc, — Having  first  adjusted  the  index  glass,  look  at  some 
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well-defined  distant  point,  such  as  a  star,  and  if  on  shifting  the 
index  arm  one  image  seems  to  part  from  the  other,  then  the 
horizon  glass  is  not  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the  arc,  and 
must  be  adjusted  by  the  screws  behind  it. 

Another  adjustment  is  as  follows: — Hold  the  instrument 
plumb,  and  make  the  direct  and  reflected  images  of  a  smooth 
portion  of  the  distant  horizon  coincide.  Now  rotate  the  instrument 
until  it  makes  an  angle  with  the  vertical.  If  the  two  images  do 
not  separate  the  glasses  are  parallel,  and  if  the  index  glass  has 
been  first  adjusted  the  horizon  glass  will  also  be  in  adjustment. 

3.  To  make  the  Line  of  Sight  of  the  7'eiescope  Parallel  to  the 
Plane  of  the  Arc, — Bring  the  images  of  two  points  into  contact 
at  the  cross  hair  nearest  the  instrument,  then  by  moving  the 
sextant  bring  them  to  the  other  cross  hair.  If  they  still  coincide, 
the  line  of  sight  is  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  instrument ;  if 
not,  the  adjustment  of  the  cross  hairs  is  to  be  made  by  the  screws 
in  the  diaphragm  of  the  telescope. 

4.  To  observe  if  the  two  Mirrors  are  Parallel  when  the  Index 
is  at  Zxro, — Make  the  direct  and  reflected  images  of  a  star 
coincide.  If  the  index  is  at  zero,  no  correction  is  required ;  if 
not,  the  diflference  is  the  index  error ^  which  is  to  be  added  to  or 
subtracted  from  all  observed  angles.  The  index  error  may  be 
adjusted  by  moving  the  horizon  glass  by  means  of  the  screws 
provided  until  the  images  do  coincide  when  the  index  is  at  zero, 
and  in  that  case  the  perpendicularity  of  the  horizon  glass  to  the 
plane  of  the  arc  (adjustment  2)  must  be  again  tested  and  rectified 
if  necessary  until  both  adjustments  are  correct.  It  is,  however, 
more  usual  to  note  the  index  error  and  use  it  as  a  correction  to 
the  observed  angles. 

Practical  Hints  in  observing  with  the  Sextant— 

Hold  the  sextant  so  that  its  plane  is  in  the  plane  of  the  two 
points  to  be  observed,  and  hold  it  loosely.  Observe  the  left 
hand  or  loiver  object  directly  through  the  unsilvered  part  of  the 
horizon  glass.  Alter  the  index  arm  until  the  reflection  of  the 
other  object  is  seen  in  the  silvered  part  of  the  horizon  glass, 
and  the  two  are  made  to  apparently  coincide.  The  read- 
ing of  the  vernier  is  then  the  required  angle  between  the  two 
objects. 
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Always  look  at  the  brighter  of  the  two  objects  by  reflection. 
If  necessary  to  effect  this,  turn  the  instrument  upside  down. 

If  the  angle  between  the  two  objects  is  more  than  the  capacity 
of  the  instrument  (about  120°),  observe  from  one  object  to  some 
intermediate  point  and  note  the  angle,  then  from  that  to  the 
other  object.  The  required  angle  is  then  the  sum  of  the  two 
observed  angles. 

In  observing  the  sun's  altitude  at  sea,  always  bring  sun's 
image  down  to  horizon. 

Parallax  of  the  Sextant  (see  Fig.  214).— The  angle 

measured  with  the  sextant  is  the  angle  between  the  rays  bi 
coming  from  the  reflected  point  to  the  index  glass,  thence  to 
the   horizon   glass  and   thence   to  the    eye,   and   the    rays   he 


Fig.  214.— Parallax  of  the  Sextant. 

coming  from  the  other  point  directly  to  the  eye,  /.^.,  the  angle 
BEA.  But  the  eye  may  be  at  e^  or  e^  on  either  side  of  e.  The 
error  in  the  observed  angle  due  to  the  eye  not  being  exactly  at 
the  point  where  be  intersects  ae  is  called  the  parallax  of  the 
sextant.  A  difference  of  i  in.  in  the  position  of  the  eye  makes 
a  parallax  of  3  seconds  when  the  reflected  object  is  i  mile 
distant,  and  3  minutes  when  100  ft.  distant. 

In  order  to  eliminate  the  effect  of  parallax  as  much  as  possible, 
view  the  more  distant  object  by  reflection.  When  both  objects 
are  near,  take  some  distant  point  in  line  with  one  of  them  and 
observe  this  point  by  reflection  and  the  other  object  directly.  For 
distant  objects  such  as  a  star  the  parallax  is  very  small. 

The  parallax  is  the  angle  subtended  at  the  reflected  object  by 
the  distance  ee^  or  ee^. 
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Artificial  Horizon  (Figs.  215,  216). — At  sea  the  altitude  of 
celestial  bodies  above  the  visible  sea  horizon  is  measured  and  a 
correction  for  dip  of  horizon  is  applied  to  the  observed  altitude. 
On  land,  however,  in  order  to  observe  altitudes  with  the  sextant 
an  "  artificial  horizon  "  is  required.  An  artificial  horizon  simply 
consists  of  a  shallow  trough  filled  with  mercury.  Water,  oil,  or 
molasses  will  also  do.  The  reflection  of  the  object  in  the 
artificial  horizon  is  viewed  directly,  and  the  object  itself  by 
reflection  from  the  index  glass  of  the  sextant.  Sometimes  a  glass 
roof  is  provided,  and  when  used,  in  order  to  eliminate  irregularities 
of  the  glass  plates  each  side  of  the  roof  should  be  marked  with 
a  distinctive  mark,  and  it  should  be  reversed  at  each  set  of 
altitudes,  except  in  observing  equal  altitudes  of  celestial  bodies, 
in  which  case  the  observations  are  to  be  taken  with  the  same  side 
of  the  roof  towards  the  observer. 

In  observing  the  altitude  of  the  sun  it  is  difficult  to  tell  which 
limb  has  been  observed  in  the  mercury,  />.,  whether  the  upper  or 
lower  limb.     The  following  rule  will  indicate  this  : — 

In  the  forenoon,  or  when  the  sun  is  rising,  if  the  lower  limb 
is  observed  the  images  will  be  continually  separating ;  if  the  upper 
limb  is  observed  they  will  be  continually  overlapping;  and  vice 
versd  in  the  afternoon  or  when  the  sun  is  falling,  with  an  inverting 
telescope. 

To  observe  very  small  Angles  with  the  Artificial 

Horizon  (Fig.  215). — Fix  a  string  over  the  artificial  horizon. 
Place  your  eye  so  that  the  string  appears  to  cover  its  image  in 
the  mercury.  Then  eye  and  string  are  in  the  same  vertical  plane. 
Now  keeping  the  eye  in  this  position  observe  with  the  sextant  the 
angle  between  the  string  as  seen  directly  and  the  reflection  of 
the  object  as  reflected  from  the  index  glass  of  the  sextant.  This 
angle  is  then  90"*  +  altitude  of  object  and  required  altitude  = 
observed  angle  -  90*.  In  the  case  of  a  depression  the  required 
depression  =  90**  -observed  angle  (see  Fig.  215). 

Another  method  is  to  fasten  a  piece  of  white  paper  with  a 
small  hole  in  it  and  having  a  line  on  it  behind  the  horizon  glass 
so  that  the  line  is  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  arc.  Now 
observe  the  image  of  the  line  in  the  mercury.  The  line  of  sight 
being  then  vertical,  the  angle  is  measured  as  in  the  previous 
method. 
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Observing  Angles  with  Artificial  Horizon.  —  When 

using  an  artificial  horizon  the  observed  angle  is  twice  the  required 
altitude.  Thus  in  Fig.  216,  let  the  observer's  eye  be  at  a  and  the 
observed  body  at  s,  and  let  it  be  reflected  in  the  artificial  horizon 
at  B,     Then  the  observed  angle  is  bas.     Draw  ae  horizontal. 


SiO^ 


Fig.  215. — Small  Altitudes  and  Depressions  with  Artificial  Horizon. 


Fig.  216. —Observing  with  Artificial  Horizon. 


Then  the  angle  of  incidence  cbs  =  angle  of  reflection  abd  = 
altitude  of  observed  body  s. 

Also  because  the  distances   bs  and  as  are  in  the  case  of 
celestial  bodies  infinite  compared  with  ab,  as  is  parallel  to  bs. 

Therefore  cbs  =  eas  and  dba  =  bae,  that  is,  bas  =  2  cbs  =  twice 
altitude. 


OBLIQUE  ANGLES. 
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Oblique  Angles  measured  with  Sextant— When  the 

two  objects  between  which  the  angle  is  observed  differ  much  in 
altitude  from  the  altitude  of  the  observer,  the  angle  as  measured 
in  the  plane  of  the  three  points  will  differ  considerably  from  its 
horizontal  projection.  The  horizontal  projection  of  the  observed 
angle  may  be  larger  or  smaller  than  the  observed  angle  itself. 
The  actual  horizontal  angle  may  be  observed  with  the  sextant  in 
several  ways : — 

I.  Observe  the  angle  between  each  object  and  some  third 
object  very  distant  to  the  right  or  left  of  both.    Subtract  these 


Fig.  217. — Oblique  Angles. 

angles,  and  the  result  will  be  very  nearly  equal  to  the  required 
horizontal  angle. 

2.  Take  some  point  above  or  below  one  of  the  objects,  and 
in  line  with  it  and  at  the  same  altitude  as  the  other,  and  observe 
the  angle  between  it  and  the  other  object 

3.  Hang  tA^'o  plumb  lines  in  line  with  the  two  objects.  The 
horizontal  angle  between  the  two  plumb  lines  may  then  be 
measured. 


To  reduce  an  Oblique  Angle  to  its  Horizontal  Pro- 
jection.— In  order  to  do  this  the  altitudes  of  each  of  the  objects 
between  which  the  angle  is  required  must  also  be  observed. 

In  Fig.  217  let  ahb  be  the  observed  oblique  angle,  and  let 
a'hb'  be  its  horizontal  projection.  Let  z  be  the  observer's  zenith, 
then  ZA  and  zb  are  the  zenith  distances  of  a  and  b  =3  90**  -  respec- 
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tive  altitudes  of  a  and  b.  The  spherical  angle  azb  is  equal  to  the 
required  horizontal  projection  a'ub'.  Now  in  the  spherical  triangle 
AZB  we  have — 

ZA  =  90"  -  altitude  of  a 

ZB  =  90"  -  altitude  of  b 

AB  =  observed  oblique  angle 

Having  thus  the  three  sides  of  the  spherical  triangle  azb,  we  can 
calculate  the  angle  azb  which  is  equal  to  the  required  horizontal 
projection  a'hb'.     The  formula  is  as  follows  : — 


Sin  \  A'HB'  -  sin  i  AZB  =  ,  /sin  (s  -  ZA)  sin  (s  -  ZB) 

V         sin  ZA  X  sin  zb 

where  s  =  ^  sum  of  sides  of  triangle  azb. 

When  the  altitudes  of  a  and  b  are  not  more  than  2**  or  3*  an 
approximate  correction  is : — 

{90*  -  i  (zA  +  /b)}2  tan  \  observed  angle  x  sin  \'  -\  (za  -  zb)* 

cot  \  observed  angle  x  sin  i'' 
The  quantities  in  brackets  are  to  be  expressed  in  seconds.  In 
Fig.  217  the  objects  are  drawn  at  equal  distances  from  the 
observer,  />.,  ah  =  bh.  If  the  objects  are  at  different  distances 
exactly  the  same  reasoning  and  formulae  apply  if  we  consider  a 
spherical  triangle  z'a^b"  formed  by  the  section  of  a  small  sphere 
of  radius  hz',  as  shown  in  Fig.  217. 

The  Advantag^es  of  the  Sextant  are — (i)  It  does  not 
require  to  be  set  up  on  the  ground,  but  can  be  used  while 
travelling,  or  on  a  moving  body  as  on  board  ship ;  (2)  it  can  take 
simultaneous  sights  to  two  moving  bodies,  as  to  moon  and  sun  or 
moon  and  star.  Its  disadvantage  is  that  it  measures  oblique 
angles  instead  of  their  horizontal  projection. 

Necessity  for  Astronomical  Observations. — Unless  the 

bearings  of  a  survey  are  referred  to  astronomical  or  true  north 
it  would  be  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  retrace  the  lines  of  the 
survey  exactly.  For  surveying  in  jungle  or  dense  forest  the 
mining  dial  is  excellent,  and  has  been  recommended.  Unless, 
however,  the  actual  construction  of  the  road,  railway,  or  other 
line  of  communication  is  to  follow  immediately  upon  the  location 
of  the  lines,  the  whole  line  would  have  to  be  relocated,  as  it 
would  be  impossible  to  exactly  retrace  a  line  located  merely 
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by  compass  bearings,  even  if  the  line  had  been  staked  out  \  as 
in  tropical  countries  the  pegs  rot  and  are  eaten  up  by  ants.  If 
some  years  have  elapsed  between  the  pegging  out  of  the  line 
and  its  actual  construction  the  whole  line  would  require  to  be 
relocated  unless  the  bearings  had  been  referred  to  true  north. 
In  such  countries  effort  is  made  to  preserve  the  pegging  out  of 
the  lines  by  driving  the  pegs  altogether  into  the  ground,  and  by 
covering  the  top  of  each  tenth  peg  with  tin  nailed  on  and  stamped 
with  the  number  of  the  station,  and  so  on.  If  the  centre  line  is 
"nicked  out"  or  "dogbelled,"  it  can  be  retraced  after  several 
years  without  instruments  at  all  under  almost  any  conditions.  In 
these  cases  where  the  lines  can  be  permanently  marked  with  a 
reasonable  certainty  of  being  able  to  find  the  marks  after  the  lapse 
of  a  considerable  time,  the  necessity  foi  astronomical  observations 
is  not  so  great.  As,  however,  the  staking  out  and  permanent 
marking  of  a  line  is  a  work  of  considerable  expense,  and  in  most 
projected  schemes  cannot  be  undertaken  until  a  considerable  time 
after  the  location,  the  importance  of  astronomical  observations 
must  not  be  underestimated.  A  line  whose  bearings  have  been 
accurately  referred  to  true  north  can  be  retraced  with  an  angular 
divergence  from  the  original  lines  of  not  more  than  i  minute. 
This  represents  a  divergence  of  about  1 8  in.  in  a  length  of  i  mile, 
and  as  the  bearings  are  referred  to  true  north  about  every  mile,  the 
errors  are  not  multiplied,  the  total  error  being  equal  to  the  sum  of 
the  errors  between  observations.  Also  it  is  most  improbable  that  the 
errors  will  all  be  in  one  direction,  and  they  will  in  general  neutralise 
each  other  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  the  result  being  that  a 
survey  which  has  been  accurately  referred  to  true  north  and 
carefully  chained  can  be  retraced  to  within  a  few  feet.  For  in- 
stance, take  a  survey  of  20  miles,  and  suppose  that  the  lines  average 
I  mile  long  each,  and  that  there  is  a  difference  of  i  minute 
between  the  bearing  of  each  line  as  relaid  down  on  the  ground 
and  its  original  bearing,  and  the  most  unfavourable  and  impro- 
bable case  that  the  errors  are  all  in  the  same  direction.  If  the 
bearings  have  been  corrected  to  i  minute  by  an  observation  for 
meridian  every  mile  the  total  divergence  in  a  length  of  20  miles 
would  then  be  20  x  18  in.  =  30  ft.  In  practice,  owing  to  the  errors 
counterbalancing,  the  actual  error  would  probably  be  only  a  few 
feet.  If  a  line  were  thus  retraced,  it  would  be  unnecessary  even 
to  relevel  the  longitudinal  section,  if  it  had  been  carefully  levelled 
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in  the  first  instance,  as  it  would  be  left  to  the  sectional  or  sub- 
divisional  engineers  to  take  levels  at  and  on  each  peg,  and  fix 
bench  marks,  for  the  purpose  of  final  quantities,  giving  depth  of 
cuttings,  heights  of  bank,  levels  for  bridges,  &c.,  the  actual  reduced 
values  of  the  levels  and  bench  marks  of  any  one  section  being 
computed  after  the  engineer  immediately  behind  had  brought  his 
levels  through  his  own  section  to  join  that  section,  each  engineer 
assuming  a  temporary  datum  for  his  levels  until  the  levels  were 
connected  between  each  section.  When  it  is  considered  that  in 
locating  a  line  through  thick  jungle  or  dense  forest  every  yard  has 
to  be  cut,  and  every  piece  of  information  regarding  the  contour  of 
the  ground  is  also  obtained  at  the  expense  of  heavy  cutting,  the 
importance  and  value  of  a  survey  that  can  be  accurately  retraced 
is  not  to  be  compared  with  that  of  a  survey  merely  referred  to 
magnetic  bearings,  even  if  attempts  have  been  made  to  leave 
permanent  marks.  Any  one  who  has  had  experience  of  trying 
to  find  marks  left  some  years  previously  on  trees  in  dense  forest 
or  jungle  will  appreciate  the  force  of  this.  Practically  nothing 
short  of  a  good  deep  "nicking  out"  or  "dogbell"  of  the  line 
leaves  a  permanent  trace  under  such  circumstances.  As  regards 
retracing  survey  lines  in  bare  open  country,  the  remarks  as  to  the 
necessity  for  astronomical  observations  apply  equally  to  a  line 
which  has  only  been  located.  A  pegged-out  line  in  open  country 
can,  however,  usually  be  found  without  much  difficulty.  A  long 
traverse  of  20  or  30  miles  whose  bearings  had  not  been  referred 
to  true  north  but  conducted  simply  by  measuring  the  angles  be- 
tween the  lines  would  probably  not  be  so  accurate  as  a  compass 
survey,  the  errors  being  multiplied  throughout.  Even  a  very 
long  line,  say  200  or  300  miles  of  railway,  if  properly  surveyed, 
should  be  retraced  to  within  a  few  feet  throughout  its  whole 
length,  as  it  will  seldom  happen  that  villages  or  pieces  of  open 
country  at  least  will  not  occur  at  intervals  of  20  or  30  miles, 
where  the  original  line  can  be  actually  found  by  measurement 
from  houses  or  other  permanent  marks.  The  value  of  compass 
work  such  as  may  be  done  with  the  miner's  dial  is  not  here 
underrated  if  confined  to  its  proper  place  as  a  subsidiary.  It 
is  possible  to  run  a  compass  survey  with  wonderful  accuracy  and 
speed,  and  with  it  lines  have  been  run  between  two  points  20 
miles  apart  which  came  in  to  i  chain.  The  exact  retracing  of 
such  a  line,  even  allowing  for  change  of  magnetic   variation, 
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would,  however,  be  quite  a  different  matter,  and  i  chain  might 
make  all  the  difference  to  a  location  in  a  hilly  country.  Also 
in  the  absence  of  permanent  marks  on  the  original  line  the  only 
reliable  method  of  determining  the  magnetic  variation  of  the 
compass  would  be  by  astronomical  observations  for  true  north, 
taken  during  the  original  survey  and  during  the  retracing  survey. 

These  remarks  apply  only  to  cases  where  there  has  been  a 
careful  location  of  the  line  made,  and  where  it  is  consequently  of 
great  importance  that  the  original  located  line  should  be  capable 
of  being  retraced  with  accuracy.  For  rough  preliminary  route 
surveys,  in  which  no  attempt  is  made  at  a  careful  location,  in 
jungle  or  dense  forest,  a  compass  survey  is  all  that  can  be  desired, 
the  sights  being  as  a  rule  short.  In  open  country,  however, 
where  long  sights  can  be  got,  a  theodolite  will  generally  be  used 
even  for  rough  work.  As  regards  the  necessity  for  observations 
for  latitude,  time,  and  longitude,  these  are  required  to  get  the 
data  for  extra  meridian  observations  for  true  north,  &c.  Also  for 
exploration  and  reconnaissance  purposes,  sextant  observations  for 
meridian,  latitude,  longitude,  and  time  are  the  only  means  as  a 
rule  by  which  a  rough  map  may  be  made. 

Observations  for  Meridian. — The  first  and  most  important 
observation  for  the  surveyor  is  that  for  meridian  or  true  north. 
Its  primary  object  is  to  determine  the  true  bearing  of  the  survey 
lines  and  the  magnetic  variation  of  the  compass.  It  is  also  useful 
for  succeeding  observations  for  latitude,  longitude,  time,  &c. 

Below  are  given  the  principal  methods  of  determining  the 
meridian.     They  may  be  classed  as  follows : — 

(i),  (2),  (3).   Circumpolar  stars  or  sun  at  equal  altitudes. 

(4)1  (S)«  Circumpolar  stars  at  elongation. 

(6),  (7),  (8).  Circumpolar  stars  in  same  vertical. 

(9).  Extra  meridian  observation  of  sun  or  star. 

Observations  for  Meridian. 

( I . )  Tkuo  greatest  elongations  of  circumpolar  star. 

(2.)  Equal  altitudes  of  circumpolar  star. 

(3).  Equal  altitudes  of  sun. 
1(4.)  Tijoo  stars  at  elongation. 
1(5-)  Circumpolar  star  at  elongation. 

z 
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'(6.)  Pole-star  and  Alioth  in  same  vertical  (approximate), 
(7.)  Circumpolar  stars  in  same  vertical, 
(8. )  Test  of  meridian  by  time  interval  between  transits  of  circum- 
polar stars, 
(9.)  Extra  meridian  observation  of  sun  or  star. 

Before  describing  in  detail  the  above  methods,  the  following 
general  remarks  on  them  may  be  noted : — 

(i.)  This  is  the  most  accurate  method,  but  as  usually  one  of 
the  observations  must  be  made  in  daylight,  it  is  seldom  possible 
with  an  ordinary  theodolite. 

(2.)  This  method  admits  of  considerable  accuracy  when  several 
pairs  of  observations  with  both  faces  of  the  instrument  (see  Chapter 
11.)  are  taken,  but  it  is  inconvenient  owing  to  the  considerable 
interval  of  time  which  must  elapse  between  the  observations. 

(3.)  This  is  a  simple  method  of  finding  meridian,  but  requires 
a  knowledge  of  the  latitude  to  correct  for  change  of  sun's  declina- 
tion, also  a  considerable  interval  of  time  must  elapse  between  the 
observations. 

In  addition  to  the  interval  of  time  between  the  observations, 
methods  (i),  (2),  and  (3)  are  also  open  to  the  objection  that  the  sky 
may  be  overcast  and  the  refraction  changed  by  the  time  that  the 
second  observation  should  be  taken.  In  the  case  of  the  sky  being 
overcast  the  observation  would  not  be  possible,  while  the  change 
of  refraction  might  cause  considerable  error  in  the  angle  of  the 
bodies'  elevation.  In  the  case  of  methods  (2)  and  (3)  the  celestial 
body  is  moving  rapidly  in  azimuth  and  passes  quickly  across  the 
cross  hairs  so  that  the  sights  cannot  be  checked. 

(4.)  In  this  observation  the  disadvantages  of  the  previous 
methods  are  obviated,  as  by  selecting  suitable  stars  which  are 
nearly  in  conjunction  or  opposition,  and  which  thus  elongate  at 
nearly  the  same  time,  the  observations  may  be  rapidly  completed. 
As  the  star's  motion  is  sensibly  vertical  for  a  considerable  time 
near  elongation,  both  faces  of  the  instrument  may  be  used,  and 
there  is  time  to  take  the  sights  carefully.  Tliis  method  also 
possesses  the  advantage  of  methods  (i)  and  (2),  that  no  knowledge 
of  the  latitude  is  required. 

(5.)  In  this  method  a  knowledge  of  the  latitude  is  required. 
It  is,  however,  a  very  convenient  method,  and  a  very  approximate 
idea  of  the  latitude  suffices.  To  a  star  near  the  pole  several 
pairs  of  observations  with  both  faces  of  the  instrument  may  be 
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taken,  as  the  star's  motion  is  sensibly  vertical  for  about  15 
minutes  near  elongation. 

(9.)  In  this  method  a  knowledge  of  latitude,  approximate 
longitude,  and  approximate  local  mean  time  is  required.  Two 
observations  with  both  faces  of  the  instrument  are  taken,  and  the 
operation  is  rapidly  performed.  The  sun  observation  is  on  the 
whole  the  surveyor's  best  method  of  finding  his  meridian,  its 
great  advantage  being  that  it  is  taken  in  the  daytime. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  remark  that  no  observation  which  does 
not  permit  of  both  faces  of  the  instrument  being  used  can  be 
considered  satisfactory. 

(i.)  Meridian  by  two  greatest  Elongations  of  a  Cir- 

cumpolar  Star. — Observe  the  angles  between  the  line  whose 
bearing  is  required  and  a  circumpolar  star  at  its  eastern  and  western 
elongations.  Then  the  mean  of  these  two  angles  is  the  angle 
between  the  given  line  and  the  meridian.  This  is  a  very  accurate 
method,  and  the  star's  motion  being  sensibly  vertical  for  some  time 
at  elongation,  both  faces  of  the  instrument  are  used,  and  there  is 
time  to  take  careful  sights.  For  the  reason  already  stated  on 
page  342,  however,  this  observation  is  seldom  possible  with  an 
ordinary  theodolite. 

(2.)  Meridian  by  Equal  Altitudes  of  a  Circumpolar 

Star. — This  is  perhaps  the  simplest  method  of  finding  true  north, 
and  requires  no  calculation. 

In  Fig.  218  let  p  represent  the  north  pole  and  Sj  a  circum- 
polar star,  say  one  of  the  stars  in  the  Great  Bear  or  Cassiopeiae. 
As  the  stars  appear  to  circle  round  the  pole,  after  a  certain  interval 
of  time  the  star  s^  following  the  path  of  the  circle  enwl  will  appear 
to  be  at  84  at  the  same  altitude  but  on  the  opposite'  side  of  the 
pole  p.  Obviously  the  two  positions  Sj  and  s^  are  equidistant  from 
the  meridian  npl,  />.,  s^^j  =  %^Xy  Similarly  if  Sg  and  S3  be  the 
star's  apparent  positions  when  at  the  altitude  vx^  above  the  pole, 
82^2  =  ^8^2-  ^^  \s3iV^  therefore  the  following  simple  method  of 
finding  the  true  bearing  of  any  line  on  the  earth's  surface.  Set 
up  the  theodohte  over  any  station  on  the  given  line,  and  measure 
the  angle  between  it  and  the  star  when  it  is  say  at  Sp  Note  this 
angle  and  also  the  vertical  angle,  /.^.,  the  star's  altitude.  Change 
face  quickly  and  again  note  the  horizontal  and  vertical  angles 
when  the  star  is  say  at  Sg.     Now  unclamp  the  upper  plate  and 
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Fig.  218. 

Meridian  by  Equal  Altitudes  of 
Circumpolar  Star. 


wait  until  the  star  approaches  nearly  to  the  position  Sj.  The 
course  of  the  star  should  then  be  followed  by  rotating  the  upper 
part  of  the  instrument  until  the  star  is  seen  in  the  field  of  the 
telescope.      The  vertical  arc  should  be  kept   clamped  at  the 

same  vertical  angle  as  observed 
at  Sg,  or  if  it  is  by  oversight 
undamped  after  observing  the 
star  at  S2,  it  must  be  again  set 
to  the  same  angle.  Having  got 
the  star  into  the  field  of  the 
telescope  the  upper  plate  may  be 
again  clamped.  The  star  is  now 
kept  in  the  centre  of  the  field  by 
means  of  the  tangent  screw  of 
the  horizontal  plates  until  it  cuts 
the  axis  or  intersection  of  the 
cross  hairs.  The  star's  position 
is  then  obviously  at  S3,  being  at 
the  same  altitude  as  when  ob- 
served at  Sj.  Having  read  the 
horizontal  angle  to  the  star  at  s„  change  face  quickly  and  set  the 
vertical  arc  to  the  vertical  angle  observed  at  Sj,  and  again  follow 
the  star  as  already  described  until  it  coincides  with  the  intersec- 
tion of  the  cross  hairs.  The  star's  position  will  then  be  at  s^,  and 
the  horizontal  angle  may  be  read  off.  Take  the  mean  of  the  two 
horizontal  angles  observed  to  s^  and  s^.  Also  take  the  mean 
of  the  two  horizontal  angles  observed  to  Sg  and  s,.  These  two 
means  will  differ  slightly,  chiefly  owing  to  errors  of  adjustment  of 
the  instrument,  and  partly  owing  to  errors  of  observation.  The 
mean  of  the  two  results  is  to  be  taken,  and  will  be  practically 
free  from  errors  of  adjustment  of  the  instrument,  as  both  faces 
have  been  used,  and  the  altitude  of  the  star  when  at  Sj  and  S3  is 
only  slightly  different  from  its  altitude  when  at  Sj  and  s^.  More 
briefly,  take  the  mean  of  the  four  horizontal  angles  observed  to 
the  star  when  at  Sj,  Sj,  Sg,  and  s^.  This  angle  is  then  the  angle 
between  the  meridian  and  the  line  whose  true  bearing  is  required. 
Thus  in  Fig.  219  let  aBj  be  the  given  line  whose  bearing  is 
required,  and  let  ap  be  the  meridian  of  a  passing  through  the 
pole  p;  Sj  and  s^  the  positions  of  the  star  when  at  the  same 
altitude  but  on  opposite  sides  of  the  pole  p.     Having  set  up  the 
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theodolite  at  a,  and  measured  the  angles  b^as^,  b^as4,  the  mean  of 
these  is  the  required  angle  BjAP.  If,  however,  the  line  should  lie  be- 
tween the  two  observed  positions  of  the  star  as  ab,  then  the  angle 
BAP  is  equal  to  half  the  difference  of  the  observed  angles  bas^,  BAS4. 

When  the  line  lies  to  the  etist  of  the  meridian  ap  as  ab^  the 
true  bearing  is  the  angle  b^ap,  but  when  the  line  lies  to  the  west 
of  the  meridian  ap  as  aBj  its  true  bearing  is  360**  -  BjAP. 

The  star  may  be  observed  either  when  on  its  upper  path  or  on 
its  lower  path. 

Referring  to  Fig.  218,  the  star  appears  to  move  horizontally  for 
some  time  when  near  n  or  l,  />.,  at  upper  or  lower  culmination. 


Fig.  219. — Meridian  by  Equal  Altitudes  of  Circumpolar  Star. 

while  when  near  E  or  w,  />.,  at  eastern  or  western  elongation,  it 
appears  to  move  vertically  for  some  time.  The  star's  position, 
therefore,  should  not  be  too  near  culmination  when  observed, 
otherwise  it  will  appear  to  be  at  the  same  altitude  throughout  a 
considerable  range  of  azimuth,  and  the  observed  horizontal  angle 
will  be  liable  to  a  considerable  amount  of  error.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  observed  when  very  near  elongation,  nearly  twelve  hours 
would  elapse  before  the  star  again  reached  the  same  altitude. 

On  account  of  the  considerable  interval  of  time  which  must 
elapse  between  the  observations,  this  method  is  inconvenient, 
although  the  instrument  may  be  left  and  other  work  done  during 
the  interval.     In  common  with  all  other  star  observations,  it  has 
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also  the  disadvantage  of  keeping  the  surveyor  up  at  night  after 
probably  having  had  a  long  day  in  the  field.  There  is  also  the 
risk  of  the  sky  becoming  overcast  during  the  interval  between 
the  two  sets  of  observations.  The  refraction  may  also  change 
considerably  owing  to  atmospheric  changes  in  the  interval,  and 
thus  affect  the  vertical  angles  by  an  unknown  amount.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  observation  is  independent  of  latitude,  longitude, 
or  local  mean  time,  and  no  calculation  beyond  simple  addition  or 
subtraction  of  the  observed  horizontal  angles  is  required. 

In  taking  star  observations  it  is  necessary  to  illuminate  the 
cross  hairs,  otherwise  they  would  be  invisible.  In  many  theodolites 
there  is  a  special  lamp  provided  which  can  be  fixed  near  the  end 
of  the  horizontal  axis  of  the  telescope.  The  axis  is  made  hollow, 
and  has  a  piece  of  glass  at  its  extremity  to  admit  the  light  from 
the  lamp.  The  writer's  experience  is  that  this  is  not  a  satisfactory 
arrangement.  Too  much  light  will  illuminate  the  cross  hairs  well, 
but  will  make  so  much  glare  that  the  star  is  invisible.  Too  little 
light,  on  the  other  hand,  will  not  render  the  cross  hairs  distinctly 
visible.  In  any  case  a  hand  lamp  or  candle  is  required  to  read 
off  the  angles,  and  the  best  way  to  get  a  satisfactory  sight  on  a 
star  is  to  hold  the  lamp  or  candle  a  little  in  front  of  the  object 
glass  and  slightly  to  one  side.  By  moving  the  light  it  may  be 
placed  so  that  both  cross  hairs  and  star  are  distinctly  visible.  If 
three  nails  are  driven  into  a  small  piece  of  board,  a  candle  may 
be  stuck  between  them,  and  the  arrangement  may  be  readily  held 
in  the  hand.  It  is  possible  for  an  observer  to  hold  his  light 
and  take  the  observations  by  himself,  but  it  is  better  to  have  an 
assistant  to  hold  the  light. 

This  observation  has  been  described  in  some  detail,  as  the 
remarks  will  apply  to  a  great  extent  to  all  star  observations. 

Example  of  finding  Meridian  by  Equal  Altitudes  of 

Circumpolar  Star  (see  Figs.  218,  219). — Let  the  four  observed 

angles  be — 

BjASj  =  20**  15'  20 

BjASg  =  20"  16'  30" 

BjASg   =    61"  48'     O" 
BjAS^   =    61**  48'  10" 


H 


164"    8'    o" 


Angle  BjAP  =     41'    2'    o"  =  true  bearing  of  ab^ 
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Fig.  220  shows  a  handy  form  of  sight  for  night  work,  consisting 
of  a  stake  formed  from  a  flat  board  either  with  a  very  small  hole 
in  it  or  a  larger  hole  having  two  wires  stretched  across 
it.  In  the  daytime  this  stake  may  be  driven  in  on 
the  line  whose  bearing  is  required,  and  the  centre 
of  the  small  hole  or  the  intersection  of  the  cross  wires 
accurately  adjusted  to  the  line  by  the  theodolite.  On 
placing  a  light  behind  the  hole  we  get  a  good  point 
to  sight  on  when  taking  the  star  observation  at  night. 


e 


N\f 


(3.)  Meridian  by  Equal  Altitudes  of  the 

Sun.— Exactly  the  same  method  as  the  last  may  be 
used  for  the  sun,  taking  the  sun's  west  limb  in  the     Fig.  220. 
forenoon  and  east  limb  in   the  afternoon,   or  vice  Night  Sight. 
versA.    The  sun's  image  should  be  focussed  on  to  the 

cross  hairs  as  ^A—   or  -  '^ 


Owing  to  the  change  in  the  sun's  declination  during  the 
interval  between  the  observations,  a  correction  must,  however, 
be  applied.     When  the  sun's  declination  is  altering  towards  the 

I        th  I  '^^  approximate  direction  of  the  meridian,  as  given  by 

the  mean  of  the  sun's  observed  positions,  is  too  far  to  the  \  j°r  *  \ 

The  correction  to  be  applied   is   equal  to   \  change  of  sun's 
declination  in   interval   between   observations  x  sec  latitude  x 
cosec  \  angle  between  two  observed  positions  of  sun. 

The  change  of  declination  for  the  given  interval  of  time  may 
be  found  from  the  Nautical  Almanac. 

The  latitude,  if  not  known  from  observation  and  account,  may 
often  be  had  near  enough  by  scaling  from  a  map,  if  there  is  one 
available,  otherwise  the  latitude  must  be  found  from  a  previous 
observation  (see  observations  for  latitude). 

In  observing  to  the  sun  it  is  necessary  to  interpose  a  piece  of 
coloured  glass  between  the  object  glass  and  the  sun. 

Latitude  and  Longitude  by  Account— By  latitude  or 

longitude  by  account  is  meant  latitude  or  longitude  as  deduced 
from  a  previous  observation  at  one  of  the  stations  of  the  survey  ± 
the  latitude  and  departure  of  the  intervening  survey  lines. 
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Rule, — Multiply  the  departure  measured  at  any  parallel  of 
latitude  by  the  number  in  the  table  corresponding  to  the  latitude. 
The  result  is  difference  of  longitude  on  the  equator,  which  must 
be  converted  into  minutes  on  the  basis  that  i  minute  of  longitude 
=  1.15287  miles  at  the  equator. 

Thus  the  departure  measured  on  parallel  of  latitude  60"  was 
34.67  miles. 

The  number  in  table  corresponding  to  latitude  60°  is  2.0000. 
34.67  X  2  =  69.34  miles  difference  of  longitude  on  equator. 

9.34  ml  es  ^^Q  j^  minutes  difference  of  longitude. 
1. 1 5287  miles 

The  following  table  will  also  be  useful : — 


Length  of  a  Degree  of  Longitude  at  Mean  Sea 
Level  at  different  Latitudes, 


Degree  of 
Latitude. 

Statnte 
Miles. 

Degree  of 
Latitude. 

Statute 
Miles. 

1 

Degree  of 
'  Latitude. 

Statute 
Miles. 

0 

69.16 

28 

1 

61. II 

56 

38.76 

2 

69.12 

30 

59.94       1 

58 

36.74 

4 

68.99 

32 

58.70 

60 

34.67 

6 

68.78 

34 

57.39 

62 

32.55 

8 

68.49 

36 

56.01 

64 

30.40 

10 

68.12 

38 

54.56 

66 

1 

28.21 

12 

67.66 

40 

53.05       1 

1      68 

1 

25.98 

14 

67.12 

42 

51.47        j 

'   70 

1 

23.72 

16 

66.50 

44 

49.83 

1      72 

1 

21.43 

18 

65.80 

46 

48.12 

74 

19.12 

20 

65.02 

48 

46.36 

76 

16.78 

22 

64.15 

SO 

44-54 

78 

14.42 

24 

63.21 

52 

42.67 

80 

12.05 

26 

62.20 

54 

40.74 

82 

9.66 
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Statute 
Metres.  Feet.  Miles. 

*  I  minute  of  latitude  at  the  equator  =  1842.787  =  6045.95  =  1. 14507 
I  minute  of  latitude  at  latitude  45*"  =  1852. 181  =  6076.76  =  1. 15090 
I  minute  of  latitude  at  the  pole  =  1861.655  =  6107.85  =  1. 15679 
I  minute  of  longitude  at  the  equator=  1855.345  =  6087.15  =  1. 15287 

In  converting  small  differences  of  latitude  of  about  5  miles 
into  arc  it  is  usually  near  enough  to  take  i  minute  of  arc  as 
equal  to  1.15  mile.  Similarly  in  converting  small  departures  into 
longitude  it  is  usually  near  enough  to  take  i  minute  of  longitude 
as  equal  to  T.15  mile  on  the  equator.  As  the  length  of  a  minute 
of  longitude  vares  from  1. 15287  mile  on  the  equator  to  o  at  the 
pole,  the  departure  must  always  first  be  converted  into  equivalent 
distance  on  the  equator  by  means  of  the  table  on  page  348,  before 
being  converted  into  arc. 

(4.)  Meridian  by  two  Stars  at  Elongation. — This  method 
possesses  the  advantage  of  (2),  that  a  knowledge  of  the  latitude 
is  not  necessary,  while  at  the  same  time  the  long  interval  of  time 
between  the  observations  is  dispensed  with.  Select  two  stars 
which  are  nearly  in  conjunction  or  opposition  so  that  they 
elongate  at  nearly  the  same  time.  Now  measure  the  angles 
between  the  line  whose  bearing  is  required  and  each  of  the  stars 
at  elongation.  The  sum  or  difference  of  these  angles  is  the  angle 
between  the  stars  at  elongation  according  as  the  line  whose 
bearing  is  required  lies  between  the  stars  or  to  one  side,  and 
whether  the  stars  are  at  opposite  elongations  or  at  the  same 
elongation.  This  angle  is  obviously  also  the  sum  or  difference  of 
the  star's  azimuths  according  as  they  are  at  opposite  or  at  the 
same  elongations. 

Let  the  observed  angle  between  the  stars  be  denoted  by  a  = 

Let  the  declinations  of  the  stars  be  \  and  Sg. 
I^t  the  azimuths  of  the  stars  be  a^  and  k^. 
The  star's   declinations    are   to  be  found  in  the  Nautical 
Almanac. 


•  These  are  the  values  published  by  U.S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey, 
Appendix  12,  Report  for  1 881,  and  are  calculated  from  Clarke's  spheroid, 
which  is  now  the  standard  of  that  Survey. 
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Then  we  have — 


r^    ^  ...   COS  So 

Cot  Aj  =  cot  a  ± ^  COSec  a 


COS  8j 


/^  i.  *.     .  cos  5, 

Cot  A,2  =  cot  a  ± J 


COS  62 


cosec  a 


Equa^tor 


The  plus  or  minus  sign  being  used  according  as  a^A^  +  Ag  or 
Aj-Ag.  The  azimuth  is  the  angle  between  the  star  and  the 
meridian  (see  Appendix  at  end  of  this  chapter).  Having  therefore 
either  of  the  azimuths  a^  or  Aj,  the  star's  true  bearing  and  con- 
sequently the  line's  true  bearing  are  readily  deduced  as  already 
described  for  method  (2). 

Both  faces  of  the  instrument  should  be  used  to  observe  each 
star,  their  motion  at  elongation  being  sensibly  vertical  for  some 
time  both  faces  may  be  used ;  and 
they  should  be  selected  so  that  the 
interval  of  time  between  their  elonga- 
tions is  sufficient  to  permit  of  the 
observations  being  carefully   taken 
and  without  undue  haste.     To  cal- 
culate time  of  star's  culmination  or        CtleshAl 
elongation  see  page  353. 

(5.)  Meridian  by  Observation 
of  one  Circumpolar  Star  at 
Elongatioa.  —  This  method  is 
similar  to  the  last,  but  only  one  sCar 
is  observed,  and  a  knowledge  of 
the  latitude  is  required.  In  the 
northern  hemisphere,  Polaris,  the 
pole-star,  is  a  convenient  star. 

Measure  the  angle  between  the  line  whose  bearing  is  required 
and  the  star  at  elongation,  using  both  faces  of  the  instrument.  As 
the  star's  motion  is  sensibly  vertical  for  a  considerable  time  at 
elongation  there  is  ample  time  to  take  careful  observations  with 
both  faces  of  the  instrument. 

In  Fig.  221  let  p  and  Pj  represent  the  celestial  poles 

PZPj  the  observer's  meridian 
z  the  observer's  zenith 
s  the  star 


Fig.  221. 

Meridian  by  one  Circumpolar 
Star  at  Elongation. 
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Then  in  the  spherical  triangle  spz  we  have — 
pz  =  colatitude  =  90°  -  latitude 
PS  =  star's  codeclination  =  90°  -  declination 

and  angle  pzs  =  star's  azimuth 

o-        «     sin  PS 

Sin  PZS  =  -; 

sm  PZ 

,    ,      .      ^.      sin  codeclination 
t,e,y  sin  star  s  azimuth  ■—  — ; — -. — - — 

sin  colatitude 

or  log  sin  star's  azimuth  =  log  sin  codeclination  -  log  sin  colati- 
tude+10.  The  star's  declination  is  to  be  found  in  the  Nautical 
Almanac,  and  as  a  star's  declination  is  constant  within  a  few 
seconds  throughout  any  given  year,  it  need  only  be  corrected 
for  the  day  of  the  year,  />.,  only  the  date  of  the  observation  is 
required  to  be  known,  not  local  mean  time. 

The  latitude,  if  it  cannot  be  had  near  enough  from  a  map, 
must  be  found  by  observing  the  altitude  of  a  circumpolar  star 
at  culmination  (see  Observations  for  Latitude). 

If  the  latitude  has  been  observed  at  a  previous  station  on  the 
survey,  the  latitude  may  be  had  near  enough  from  account.  An 
error  of  i  minute  in  latitude  which  is  over  a  mile  will  give  an 
error  of  only  about  i  or  2  seconds  in  the  calculated  azimuth, 
while  the  declination  will  be  had  correctly  to  about  i  second 
from  the  date  and  Nautical  Almanac.  Altogether  this  is  a  very 
satisfactory  observation,  and  with  a  6  in.  theodolite  the  true  bear- 
ing should  be  found  to  within  about  \  minute. 

When  the  star  is  observed  at  western  elongation  as  shown  in 
Fig.  221,  then  its  true  bearing  =  360'  -  calculated  azimuth  pzs. 

If  observed  at  eastern  elongation  its  true  bearing  =  calculated 
azimuth. 

The  true  bearing  of  the  line  is  then  simply  deduced  from 
the  star's  true  bearing  by  addition  or  subtraction  of  the  observed 
angle  between  the  line  and  the  star. 

Example  of  finding  Meridian  by  Observation  of  one 
Circumpolar  Star  at  Elongation. — In  latitude  25"  58'  N. 
observed  Polaris  at  eastern  elongation  on  25th  February  1893. 
Observed  angles  between  line  and  star  being — 

10**  21'  30"  face  right 

lo**  22'  20"  face  left 


20-  43'  50' 


Mean  =  10**  21'  55' 
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The  line  whose  bearing  was  required  being  to  east  of  star. 

From  the  Nautical  Almanac — 

Codeclination  Polaris  for  date=  1°  15'  40* 
Colatitude  =  90"  -  25°  58'        =  64'  2'  o'' 

Therefore  sin  star's  azimuth  =  ^!"  '  ]^ ,  '^^ 

sin  64*  2'  o" 

Log  sin  1°  15'  40"+  10=  18.342587 
Log  sin  64'  2'  o"  =   9.953783 

Log  sin  star's  azimuth  =   8.388804  =  log  sin  1°  24'  10' 

The  true  bearing  of  the  line  is  therefore — 

i**24'io"+io*2i'55''=ii'*46'5* 


To  Calculate  the  Time  of  a  Star's  Culmination  or 

Elongation.* — In  taking  star  observations  for  meridian  it  is 
convenient  to  know  the  approximate  time  of  elongation  so  as  to 
be  able  to  select  a  suitable  star  and  know  when  to  begin  to  observe. 
The  calculation  of  the  time  of  culmination  is  as  follows : — Take 
from  the  Nautical  Almanac  the  star's  right  ascension,  and  when 
this  is  less  than  the  sidereal  time  at  mean  noon  increase  it  by  24 
hours.  Subtract  from  the  right  ascension  the  sidereal  time  at  mean 
noon  which  is  also  given  in  the  Nautical  Almanac.  This  gives  the 
interval  in  sidereal  time  between  mean  noon  and  the  star's  culmina- 
tion. Reduce  this  sidereal  time  interval  to  mean  time  by  applying 
the  correction  given  in  the  Nautical  Almanac  Tables,  and  the  result 
is  the  interval  in  mean  time  between  mean  noon  and  the  star's 
culmination,  or  in  other  words  the  approximate  mean  time  of  star's 
culmination.  To  this  is  to  be  applied  a  correction  for  longitude, 
which  is  usually  so  small  as  to  be  unnecessary  for  the  present 
purpose.  When  the  longitude  is  east,  add  this  correction ;  when 
west,  subtract  it. 

Example  of  Calculation  of  Time  of  Star's  Culmina- 
tion.— The  following  example  is  taken  from  "Hints  to  Travellers." 
At  a  place  in  longitude  30**  E.  required  the  mean  time  of  the 
meridian  passage  of  Aldebaran  on  29th  November  1881. 

*  See  also  sidereal  time,  Appendix  at  end  of  chapter, 
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Right  ascension  of  Aldebaran  +  24  hours    -  -  =   282911 

Sidereal  time  at  mean  noon  -  -  -=16342 

Interval  in  sidereal  time  between  mean  noon  and 

star's  culmination         -  -  -  -=11559 

Conversion  of  this 


sidereal  time  in- 
terval to  mean 
time 


iih.  retardation  =  im.  48. 135.^ 

f   =  I  57 


55m.        „         =  9- 


Approximate  mean  time  of  culmination  -  =   11  53  12 

30°  E.  long.  =  2h. ;  2h.  x  9.86s.  =  20s.  acceleration  =  20 

Mean  time  of  culmination       -  -  -=115332 

The  time  of  elongation  varies  according  to  the  latitude  from 
5  hours  49  minutes  to  5  hours  54  minutes  from  the  time  of  culmi- 
nation. For  the  present  purpose  it  is  near  enough  to  add  5  hours 
5 1  minutes  to  the  time  of  culmination,  as  calculated  above,  in  the 
case  of  a  western  elongation,  and  subtract  in  the  case  of  an  eastern 
elongation.  We  then  know  within  about  3  minutes  when  to  begin 
to  observe. 

The  exact  time  of  elongation  may,  however,  be  calculated  as 
follows : — 

In  Fig.  221  the  angle  spz  =  the  hour  angle,  and 

o     «..-      cot  declination 
Cos  SPZ  =  -—. — = — 

cot  latitude 

This  is  the  interval  of  sidereal  time  between  culmination  and 
elongation  in  degrees,  and  is  to  be  reduced  to  sidereal  hours  and 
then  to  mean  hours  (see  page  377).  We  then  have  the  exact  in- 
terval of  mean  time  between  culmination  and  elongation,  whence 
exact  time  of  elongation  may  be  deduced. 

Calculation  of  Star's  Altitude  at  Elongation. — It  is 

also  useful  to  know  the  star's  altitude  at  elongation  to  assist  in 
finding  the  star.     This  is  given  by — 

sin  latitude 


Sin  altitude  == 


sin  declination  of  star 


(6.)  Meridian  by  observing  the  Pole-star  (a,  Ursae 
Minoris)  and  Alioth  (e,  Ursae  Majoris)  in  same  Vertical 
(approximate). — ^A  vertical  through  these  stars  passes  very  near 
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the  pole.  By  observing  to  them  with  a  plummet  string,  or  the 
theodolite,  when  they  are  in  the  same  vertical,  therefore  we  can 
fix  an  approximate  meridian. 

(7.)  Meridian  by  observing  Circumpolar  Stars  in  same 
Vertical. — In  Fig.  222  let  z  be  the  observer's  zenith 

p  the  pole 
AZPB  the  observer's  meridian 
Sj  and  $2  the  stars  in  the  same  vertical  ZS2S1C 

We  have — 

Angle  PZSj  =  azimuth  of  stars  when  in  same  vertical 
zp  =  colatitude  and  sin  zp  =  cos  latitude 
In  the  spherical  triangle  PS^Sg  calculate  the  angle  PSjSg  =  a. 
Then  in  the  spherical  triangle  pzs^  we  have — 

Sin  PZSi  __  sin  PS^z 
sin  PSj         sin  pz 

^1                sin  PS,  X  sin  a 
or  sm  azimuth  pzs,  =  j    .     , — 

cos  latitude 

PS1S2  is  a  spherical  triangle  which  alters  its  form  very  slowly,  as 
the  fixed  stars  Sj  and  Sg  change  their 
declinations  only  a  few  seconds 
throughout  each  year.  Sin  pSj  x 
sin  a  is  therefore  constant  through- 
out each  year  within  a  few  seconds. 
If  the  constant  sin  PSj  x  sin  a  is 

computed  for  various  pairs  of  stars        a  c        B 

for  several  years,  the  computation  Fig.  222. 

of  the  azimuth  is  then  a  simple  Meridian  by  Circumpolar  Stars 
matter.     The  stars  jS  and  c  (Ursae  "^  ^^^  ^^^^^  • 

Majoris)  and  ^  and  8  (Draconis) 
are  two  useful  pairs. 

As,  however,  the  accuracy  of  the  observation  depends  on  the 
instrument  being  in  accurate  vertical  adjustment,  it  is  not  in 
practice  so  good  as  the  other  methods  in  which  both  faces  of  the 
instrument  are  used. 

(8.)  Test  of  Meridian  by  Time  Interval  between  Tran- 
sits of  Circumpolar  Stars. — Calculate  as  explained  on  page 
353  the  exact  time  of  culmination  of  two  stars  which  differ  nearly 
12   hours  in  right  ascension,  and  which  therefore  reach  their 
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upper  and  lower  culminations  respectively  at  nearly  the  same 
time.  In  Fig.  223  let  SjPL  be  the  true  meridian,  s^  and  s^  the 
stars.  Then  when  s^  has  culminated  the  interval  of  time  taken 
by  the  star  Sj  to  reach  lower  culmination  at  l  is  equal  to  the 
difference  between  the  times  of  culmination  as  calculated. 

If,  however,  the  observed  meridian  be  to  one  side,  as  shown 
by  the  dotted  line,  this  time  interval  will  be  less.  If  the  observed 
meridian  be  to  the  other  side,  the  time  interval  will  be  greater. 
We  have  therefore  an  accurate  means  of  testing  the  meridian, 


Fig,  223. — Test  of  Meridian. 


Fig.  224. 

Meridian  by  one  extra  Meridian 
Observation. 


but  it  will,  however,  depend  on  the  instrument  being  in  correct 
vertical  adjustment. 

(9.)  Meridian  by  one  extra  Meridian  Observation  of 
Sun  or  Star. — ^This  is  usually  the  surveyor's  most  convenient 
method  of  obtaining  the  meridian,  as  only  one  observation  is 
required,  and  it  may  be  taken  at  any  time.  The  sun  observation 
is  as  a  rule  more  convenient  than  the  star  observation,  as  it  may 
be  made  in  a  few  minutes  either  in  the  forenoon  or  in  the  after- 
noon while  the  surveyor  is  actually  engaged  on  his  survey  lines, 
and  the  true  bearing  of  the  line  being  run  is  then  determined 
by  direct  observation.  As  the  survey  party  may  often  be  en- 
camped at  some  little  distance  from  the  survey  lines,  in  that  case 
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it  will  be  somewhat  inconvenient  to  take  a  star  observation  for 
true  north  at  one  of  the  stations  of  the  survey. 

In  Fig.  224  let  p  and  p^  be  the  north  and  south  celestial  poles 

z  the  observer's  zenith 
PZPj  the  observer's  meridian 

s  the  observed  position  of  the  sun  or  star 
Then  PZ  =  colatitude  of  observer 

PS  =  codecli nation  of  star  or  sun 

zs  =  observed  coaltitude  or  zenith  distance  of  sun  or  star 
If  the  above  three  sides  of  the  spherical  triangle  spz  are 
known,  the  angle  pzs,  which  is  the  celestial  body's  azimuth,  may 
be  calculated.  Of  the  three  sides,  the  coaltitude  is  obtained  by 
direct  measurement  of  the  altitude  with  the  theodolite,  the  co- 
declination  is  got  from  the  Nautical  Almanac,  and  the  latitude, 
if  not  to  be  had  near  enough  from  a  map,  is  to  be  found  by 
observing  a  star's  altitude  at  culmination  (see  Observations  for 
Latitude). 

The  most  convenient  formula   for   the   calculation    of    the 
azimuth  pzs  is  as  follows  : — 

Let  s  =  ^  sum  of  sides  of  spherical  triangle  pzs 
=  \  (coalt  +  colat  +  codec) 

Then- 


Cos  \  PZS  =    /sin  s  X  sin  (s  -  PS) 
V      sin  pz  X  sin  zs 


=  \/sin  s  X  sin  (s  —  ps)  x  cosec  pz  x  cosec  zs 

=  \/sin  s  X  sin  (s  -  codec)  x  cosec  colat  x  cosec  coalt 

or  2  log  cos  \  azimuth  pzs  =  log  sin  s  +  log  sin  (s  -  codec)  + 
log  cosec  colat  +  log  cosec  coalt  -  20 

When  the  observer  is  situated  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  the 
spherical  triangle  will  be  as  represented  by  pzs.  Fig.  224,  if  the 
celestial  body  is  observed  when  east  of  the  meridian,  and  as 
represented  by  pzSj  it  observed  when  west  of  the  meridian. 

In  the  former  case  the  true  bearing  of  the  celestial  body  is 
equal  to  its  azimuth  pzs,  and  in  the  latter  case  its  true  bearing  is 
equal  to  360"  -  the  azimuth  pzSj. 

If  the  observer  is  situated  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  the 
spherical  triangles  will  be  as  represented  by  the  triangles  PiZ^Sg 
and  Pi^iSg,  and  the  true  bearings  of  the  celestial  body  will  be 

2  A 
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i8o**  — azimuth  PiZ^Sg,  or  i8o'+ azimuth  p^ZiSi,  according  as  the 
observed  body  is  to  the  east  or  west  of  the  meridian. 

The  horizontal  angle  between  the  survey  line  and  the  sun  or 
star  having  been  measured,  the  true  bearing  of  the  line  is  deduced 
from  the  celestial  body's  true  bearing  by  a  simple  addition  or 
subtraction. 

The  details  of  the  observation  are  as  follows : — ^The  theo- 
dolite being  set  up  on  one  of  the  stations  of  the  survey  line, 
the  horizontal  angle  between  the  sun  or  star  and  the  line  and 
the  altitude  of  the  celestial  body  are  measured  simultaneously, 
both  faces  of  the  instrument  being  used,  and  the  mean  of  the 
two    observations    taken    as    the    complete    observation.     The 


Fig.  225. — Parallax. 


operation  of  observing  the  angles  and  changing  face  must  be 
quickly  performed,  as  the  celestial  body's  apparent  motion  in 
the  heavens  is  rapid,  and  the  sun's  declination  may  be  changing 
rapidly.  This  it  may  be  mentioned  is  one  objection  to  this 
observation,  as  there  is  not  time  to  take  the  sights  carefully. 

Celestial  bodies  should  not  be  observed  when  at  a  less  altitude 
than  15'  or  20**,  as  the  refraction  is  then  very  uncertain.  The 
sun's  upper  or  lower  limb  and  right  or  left  limb  will  be  observed 

'  —  and  a  correction  for  sun's  semidiameter  is  re- 


as 


01 


or 


quired  in  both  the  observed  vertical  and  horizontal  angles  to 
reduce  them  to  the  sun's  centre. 

The  vertical  angle  must  also  be  corrected  for  refraction  (see 
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pages  370,  159)  and  parallax.  The  parallax  is  the  difference 
between  the  altitude  as  measured  at  the  point  of  observation  on 
the  earth's  surface  and  the  altitude  if  it  were  measured  at  the 
earth's  centre.  Thus  in  Fig.  225,  if  p  be  the  point  of  observation 
on  the  earth's  surface  and  o  the  earth's  centre,  then  sph  is  the 
observed  angle  which  differs  from  the  angle  soh^  by  an  amount 
which  is  called  the  parallax.  If  a  star  be  observed,  the  distances 
of  the  stars  being  so  great  in  comparison  with  the  earth's  radius, 
the  parallax  is  inappreciable.  In  that  case  also  the  correction  for 
semidiameter  is  unnecessary,  but  otherwise  the  observations  and 
calculations  are  the  same  for  a  star  as  for  the  sun. 

In  the  case  of  the  sun,  therefore — 

True  altitude  =  mean  of  observed  altitudes  - 
refraction  ±  semidiameter  +  parallax. 

In  the  case  of  a  star — 

True  altitude  =  mean  of  observed  altitudes  -  refraction. 

The  corrections  for  refraction,  semidiameter,  and  parallax  are 
to  be  found  in  the  Nautical  Almanac. 

As  regards  the  other  data  required,  viz. : — 

The  colatitude  =pz,  Fig.  224 
The  codeclination  =  PS,  Fig.  224 
the  latitude  is  often  to  be  had  with  sufficient  accuracy  from  a  map, 
if  any  are  available,  otherwise  it  must  be  obtained  by  observing 
the  altitude  of  a  circumpolar  star  at  culmination  (see  Observations 
for  Latitude).  If  the  latitude  has  been  previously  observed  at  any 
station  on  the  survey,  the  latitude  of  the  point  of  observation  may 
be  found  with  sufficient  accuracy  by  computing  the  latitude  and 
departure  between  the  two  stations  from  the  length  and  bearings 
of  the  survey  lines.     The  colatitude  =  90°  -  latitude. 

As  to  the  declination,  this  is  taken  from  the  Nautical 
Almanac.  The  codeclination  is  90°  +  declination  according  as 
the  celestial  body's  declination  is  north  or  south,  and  whether  the 
observer  is  situated  in  the  northern  or  southern  hemisphere. 

A  star's  declination  is  constant  within  a  few  seconds  through- 
out the  year,  and  may  be  taken  from  the  Nautical  Almanac 
without  further  trouble ;  but  in  the  case  of  the  sun  it  is  different, 
as  its  declination  will  vary  nearly  i  minute  per  hour  at  certain 
seasons  of  the  year.  The  sun's  declination  at  noon  at  Greenwich 
is  given  in  the  Nautical  Almanac  for  every  day  of  the  year, 
and  in  order  to  correct  the  declination  the  Greenwich  date  of  the 
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observation  is  required,  /.^.,  the  time  at  Greenwich  at  the  instant 
of  observation. 

In  order  to  get  the  correct  declination,  therefore,  the  time  of 
the  observation  with  each  face  of  the  instrument  is  noted  on  the 
watch,  the  mean  of  these  being  taken  as  the  time  of  the  complete 
observation.  If  the  observation  is  taken  in  the  forenoon,  12 
hours  is  to  be  added  to  get  astronomical  mean  time,  as  the 
astronomical  day  commences  and  terminates  at  noon.  This  time 
must  then  be  corrected  for  longitude,  /.er.,  for  the  difference  be- 
tween the  time  at  Greenwich  and  that  at  the  place  of  observation. 
Having  thus  arrived  at.  the  Greenwich  date  of  the  observation, 
the  sun's  declination  at  previous  mean  noon  at  Greenwich  is  taken 
from  the  Nautical  Almanac,  and  the  change  of  declination  for 
the  time  elapsed  since  is  added  or  subtracted  according  as  the 
sun  is  northing  or  southing,  and  whether  it  is  north  or  south  of 
the  equator.  The  rate  of  change  of  sun's  declination  is  given  in 
the  Nautical  Almanac. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  sun's 
declination  we  require — 

1.  Local  mean  time  of  observation  by  watch. 

2.  Longitude. 

As  regards  the  first,  the  maximum  error  of  declination  due  to 
I  hour  error  of  watch  on  local  mean  time  is  less  than  i  minute 
of  arc  as  the  maximum  rate  of  change  of  sun's  declination  is  less 
than  I  minute  per  hour. 

As  regards  the  second,  an  error  of  15"  in  longitude  will  give 
the  same  error  in  declination,  />.,  i  minute  of  arc,  as  15' 
longitude  =  i  hour  time. 

As  15°  longitude  is  over  1,000  miles  at  the  equator,  it  is 
seldom  that  the  longitude  is  not  known  approximately  enough  to 
correct  the  declination.  Also  by  observing  the  time  of  the  sun's 
culmination,  or  by  taking  the  mean  of  the  times  when  equal 
shadows  are  cast  by  a  needle  stuck  vertically  in  a  horizontal 
board  (see  page  374),  the  watch  may  be  corrected  to  within  15 
minutes  of  local  mean  time,  and  if  the  equation  of  time  be 
applied,  to  within  i  or  2  minutes  of  local  mean  time. 

Thus  an  error  of  \  hour  in  local  mean  time  by  watch  plus 
an  error  of  7  J"  in  longitude  =  over  500  miles  at  the  equator,  will 
give  a  total  maximum  error  of  declination  of  only  about  i 
minute. 
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Errors  in  Calculated  Azimuth  by  Sun  Observation 
due  to  given  Errors  in  Latitude  and  Declination.— The 

resulting  errors  in  the  calculated  azimuth  due  to  errors  in  latitude 
and  declination  may  be  found  from  the  following  equations : — 


Error  in  azimuth  due  to  error  in  latitude  =  + 


cos  L  tan  / 


Error  in  azimuth  due  to  error  in  declination  =  - 


dY> 


cos  L  sm  / 

Where  d\.  —  error  in  latitude 

^D  =  error  in  declination 
L  =  latitude 
/  =  hour  angle  zps,  Fig.  224 

The  following  table  gives  the  errors  in  azimuth,  at  different 
hours  of  the  day,  due  to  an  error  of  i  minute  in  latitude  and 
I  minute  in  declination  : — 


For  an  Error  of 

z  minute 

For  an 

Error  of  i 

[  minute 

in  Latitude. 

in 

1  Declination. 

Hour. 

Lat.  30' 

Lat.  40" 

Lat.  50* 

Lat.  30° 

Lat.  40* 

Lat.  50' 

Min. 

Mtu. 

Min. 

Min. 

Min. 

Min. 

11.30  A.  M.  ancri2.30P.M. 

8.75 

9.90 

II. 81 

8.83 

10.03 

12.93 

II  A.M.  and  I  P.M. 

4.30 

4.84 

5.82 

4-45 

5.02 

6.02 

10  A.M.  and  2  P.M. 

2.02 

2.23 

2.73 

2.32 

2.62 

3-13 

9  A.M.  and  3  P.M.  - 

1. 16 

1.32 

1.54 

1.62 

1.83 

2.23 

8  A.M.  and  4  p.m.  - 

0.65 

0.72 

0-93 

1.32 

1-52 

1.82 

7  A.M.  and  5  P.M.  - 

0.33 

0.32 

0.35 

1.23 

1.37 

1.63 

6  A.M.  and  6  P.M.  - 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

1.13 

1.33 

"•55 

These  formulae  and  tables  will  be  useful  in  determining  the 
degree  of  accuracy  attained  in  the  calculated  azimuth  when  there 
is  any  uncertainty  as  to  the  correct  values  for  latitude  and  declina- 
tion having  been  used.  As  the  errors  have  opposite  signs,  if  the 
errors  in  latitude  and  declination  are  both  in  excess  or  both  in  defect 
the  resulting  errors  in  azimuth  tend  to  neutralise  each  other. 

Example  of  finding:  Meridian  by  Extra  Meridian 

Observation  of  Sun. — On  25th  February  1893,  in  latitude  25° 
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58'  N.,  longitude  93°  45'  E.  from  map,  observed  in  forenoon  the 
sun's  left  limb   0,  and  altitude  of  lower  limb  0,  with  the  theo- 
dolite, both  faces  of  the  instrument  being  used. 
The  observations  were  as  follows : — 


Altitude  0      -  -  -  -      45°  3^'    o"  'j 

0  -     120°    2  30" 


face  right 


Horizontal  angle  between  line  and 

Time    -  -  -  -  loh.  20m.  20s., 

Altitude_0^      -  -  -  -      46'    4  30' 

Horizontal  angle  between  line  and  0  -     119"  15'    o"  j-face  left 

Time    -  -  -  -  loh.  22m.  40s. 

The  line  whose  bearing  was  required  being  to  right  or  west  of  sun. 

COALTITUDE. 

Mean  of  observed  altitudes  J  (45'  38'  o''  +  46"  4'  30")  =  45*  51'  15" 

Refraction  -  -     -   o**    o'  54" 

Semidiameter      -  -     +o''i6'ii' 

Contraction  (see  Appendix) 

Parallax  -  -  -     +   o'    o'    6"  +   o'  15'  23' 

True  altitude  of  sun's  centre   =  46"    6'  38" 
Coaltitude  =  90' -  46*"  6'  38"  =  43"  53'  22" 

COLATITUDE. 

Colatitude  =  90**  -  latitude 

=  90-25    5^  =64    2 

CODECLINATION. 

Mean  of  observed  times  by  watch — 
=  J(ioh.  2om.  20S.  +  ioh.  22m.  40S.)=ioh.  21m.  30s. 
Error  of  watch  on  local  mean  time      =   oh.    4m.  30s. 

True  local  mean  time  of  observation  =  loh.  26m.    os. 
The  longitude  93*  45'  is  to  be  reduced  to  hours  (see  page  376). 

93°  ^4  =  372  minutes  =  6h.  12m. 
45'  X  4  =  180  seconds  =  oh.    3ra. 


Longitude  93**  45'  =  6h.  15m. 
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Then  local  mean  time  of  observation  «=     loh.  26m.  Feb.  25 

+     i2h.    cm. 


Astronomical  mean  time  of  observation  -     =     2  2h.  26m.  Feb.  24 
Difference  of  time  for  93°  45'  long,  as  above  =   -  6h.  15m. 

Greenwich  date  of  observation     =     i6h.  iim.  Feb.  24 

For  sun's  declination  at  time  of  observation  we  have — 
Sun's  declination  at  mean  noon  at  Greenwich, 

Feb.  24th  -  -  -  -     =8"  S3'  28'  south 

Difference  of  declination  for  1 6h.  II m.         -     -o**  15'    6" 


Sun's  declination  at  time  of  observation      8°  38'  22*  south 

Codeclination  =  90'  +  declination 

=  9o''  +  8''38'22" 
=  98**  38' 22" 

The  three  sides  of  the  spherical  triangle  spz,  Fig.  224,  are 
therefore — 

Coaltitude  =  43**  53'  22* 
Colatitude  =  64**  2  o" 
Codeclination  =   98**  38'  22" 


206"  33'  44" 


\  sum  of  sides  of  triangle  spz  =  s  =      103*  16'  52" 

s- codeclination  =103'  16'  52" -98*  38'  22"  =  4'*  38'  30" 

Log  sin  s                 =log  sin  103**  16'  52"=   9.988227 

Log  sin  (s  -  codec)  =  log  sin  4**  38'  30"  =   8.908075 

Log  cosec  colat       =logcosec  64'    2'    0*=  10.046217 

Log  cosec  coalt       =log  cosec  43**  53'  22"=  10.159098 

39.101617 
-  20 


2 


19.101617 


Log  cos  \  PZS  =  log  cos  69°  10'  39"    =      9.550808 
Therefore  angle  pzs  =  2  x  69"  10'  39"=  138'  21'  18'' 

In  this  case,  as  the  observer  is  situated  in  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere, and  the  sun  is  observed  in  the  forenoon  when  east  of  the 
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meridian,  the  angle  pzs  =  sun's  true  bearing,  which  is  therefore 
138''  21'  18*. 

Mean  of  observed  horizontal  angles  between  line  and  sun*s 
left  limb 

-  J("o°  2'  30"+  ii9\i5'  o")        -       =119]  38;  45;; 
Deduct  sun's  semi-diameter       -       =     o"  16' 11" 


Angle  between  line  and  sun's  centre  =  119°  22'  34" 

As  the  line  was  to  right  or  west  of  sun,  its  true  bearing  is 
therefore  true  bearing  of  sun  +  angle  between  line  and  sun,  Le, — 

True  bearing  of  line  =  138**  2\   18"+  119'  22'  34" 

=  257    43  52 

The  compass  variation,  if  required,  is  the  difference  between 
the  magnetic  bearing  of  the  line  as  observed  by  the  compass  on 
the  theodolite  and  its  true  bearing  as  above  calculated. 

Accuracy  of  Extra  Meridian  Observation  of  Sun  or 

Star. — The  longitude  may  always  be  had  within  at  least  i**,  which 
is  about  70  miles  on  the  equator,  and  this  corresponds  to  i\  of 
an  hour,  or  an  error  in  declination  of  only  a  few  seconds;  also 
the  error  of  watch  on  local  mean  time  need  not  exceed  a  few 
minutes,  which  also  corresponds  to  only  a  few  seconds  of  error  in 
declination.  The  total  error  in  declination  need  not,  therefore, 
exceed  a  few  seconds.  With  a  6  in.  theodolite  the  altitude  of  a 
circumpolar  star  at  culmination  may  be  measured  to  less  than 
\  minute,  the  maximum  error  in  latitude  being  say  \  minute. 
In  general  the  true  bearing  as  found  from  an  extra  meridian 
observation  with  a  6  in.  theodolite  will  be  within  i  minute  of 
the  truth. 

As  the  object  of  the  observation  is  usually  the  correction  of 
the  bearings  of  the  survey  lines  run  since  the  last  observation 
taken,  for  most  civil  engineering  purposes  a  determination  of  the 
meridian  to  within  i  minute  will  generally  be  sufficient. 

With  a  6  in.  theodolite  the  meridian  would  be  determined  to 
within  about  \  minute  by  observation  of  a  circumpolar  star  at 
elongation,  method  (5),  as  a  considerable  error  in  latitude  only 
affects  this  observation  by  a  few  seconds,  while  the  star's  decli- 
nation, which  is  the  only  other  data  required,  being  constant 
within  a  few  seconds  throughout  any  given  year,  is  obtained  from 
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the  Nautical  Almanac  to  i  second,  if  the  variation  for  the  day  of 
the  year  is  allowed  for,  local  mean  time  not  being  required,  only 
the  date.  The  observation  need  not  occupy  longer  than  the  extra 
meridian  observation  of  the  sun,  while  the  calculation  of  the 
azimuth  is  much  simpler  and  more  expeditiously  performed. 

Altogether  method  (5)  is  the  quickest  and  most  accurate,  but 
the  great  advantage  of  the  sun  observation  lies  in  the  fact  that  it 
is  taken  through  the  day. 

Calculation  when  either  Altitude,  Latitude,  or  De- 
clination is  not  known. — In  Fig.  224,  if  the  hour  angle  spz  is 
known,  any  one  of  the  three  sides  of  the  spherical  triangle  spz  may 
be  dispensed  with  as  follows : — 

1.  Altitude  not  knaivn. — In  this  case  the  data  are — 

Colatitude  pz,  Fig.  224 
Codeclination  PS,  Fig.  224 
Included  angle  spz,  Fig.  224 
The  angle  spz  is  the  hour  angle,  and  is  the  difference  oetween 
the  local  mean  time  of  the  observation  and  the  local  mean  time 
of  the  celestial  body^s  culmination,  reduced  to  arc ;  the  local  mean 
time  of  the  observation  is  therefore  required  very  accurately. 
The  formulae  are  as  follows  : — 

Tan  i  (SZP  -  zsp)  =  s|541^^c_z52l5i)  cot  J  spz 

sm  J  (codec  +  colat) 

Tan  i  (SZP  +  zsp)  =  Sglf  fc»dec  -  colat)  ^^^  ^  ^^^ 

COS  J  (codec  +  colat) 

Having  obtained  half  the  difference  and  half  the  sum  of  the  two 
angles  szp  and  zsp  as  above,  the  two  angles  are  got  by  addition 
and  subtraction  of  the  half  difference  and  the  half  sum,  and  are 
located  by  placing  the  greater  angle  opposite  the  greater  side 
in  the  spherical  triangle  spz,  Fig.  224.  The  true  bearing  is  then 
deduced  from  the  azimuth  szp,  as  previously  described. 

2.  Latitude  not  knoivn. — If  the  latitude  is  dispensed  with,  the 
data  are — 

Coaltitude  sz.  Fig.  224 

Codeclination  PS,  Fig.  224 

Hour  angle  spz.  Fig.  224 

Then  we  have — 

sin  codec  x  sin  spz 


Sin  SZP  = 


sin  coalt 
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and  tjie  true  bearing  is  deduced  from  the  azimuth  szp  as  before. 
This,  however,  is  a  case  of  two  sides  of  a  triangle  and  the  angle 
opposite  one  of  them  being  given,  and  is  therefore  ambiguous,  /.^., 
there  is  an  uncertainty  whether  the  angle  szp  is  that  obtained  from 
the  above  formula  or  its  supplement.  There  will  only  be  a  diffi- 
culty in  deciding  this  point  when  szp  is  nearly  a  right  angle,  and 
it  will  generally  be  found  that  the  larger  angle  is  the  one  required, 
especially  in  the  case  of  a  sun  observation. 

3.  Declination  not  known, — In  this  case  the  data  are — 

Colatitude  pz.  Fig.  224 

Coaltitude  sz.  Fig.  224 

Hour  angle  spz.  Fig.  224 
The  formulae  are  then — 

sin  colat  x  sin  spz 


Sin  psz  = 


sin  coalt 


Cot  \  Pzs  =  sin  Hcoalt  + colat)  ^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^ 
*  sin  \  (coalt  -  colat)        ^  ^  ' 

This  a4so  is  an  ambiguous  case. 

Converg^ence  of  Meridians. — As  the  meridians  converge 
to  the  pole  the  bearing  of  a  very  long  straight  line  is  not  the  same 
throughout  its  length.  The  straight  line  run  by  a  theodolite  is  in 
reality  an  arc  of  a  great  circle  the  bearing  of  which  theoretically 
changes  at  every  point  of  its  length.  A  line  kept  always  on  the 
same  bearing  would  not  be  a  straight  line  but  a  curved  line.  Such 
a  line  is,  however,  represented  by  a  straight  line  on  a  Mercator's 
chart,  which  is  one  of  the  chief  reasons  why  a  Mercator's  chart 
so  much  facilitates  the  navigation  of  a  vessel  between  two  points. 
The  vessel  being  kept  on  the  same  bearing  throughout  pursues  a 
curved  path  between  two  points,  which  curved  path  is  represented 
on  the  chart  by  a  straight  line.  This  path  is  not,  however,  the 
shortest  distance  between  the  two  points,  the  shortest  distance 
between  two  points  being  an  arc  of  a  great  circle  or  that  traced 
out  with  the  theodolite.  If  the  line  is  accurately  produced  from 
the  two  given  points,  />.,  if  it  is  truly  straight,  the  hearing  at  any 
point  will  differ  from  its  bearing  at  the  starting  point  by  an  amount 
called  the  convergence.  By  taking  an  observation  for  meridian  at 
any  point  we  therefore  have  the  means  of  checking  the  accuracy 
with  which  a  straight  line  is  being  run. 
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Let  ^=  convergence  in  seconds. 

p  =  difference  of  longitude  in  seconds  between  the  two 

extremities  of  any  line  ab. 
<^  =  latitude  of  the  point  a. 
</>'  =  latitude  of  the  point  b. 

Thenr^^^inllilil) 
cos  i  (^  -  *') 

When  A  and  b  are  in  the  same  latitude,  />.,  when  the  line  ab 
runs  due  east  and  west,  the  formula  becomes  r=p  sin  <^.  In  this 
case  we  have  also  ab  =  p  cos  </>  in  seconds  of  arc.  This  multiplied 
by  earth's  radius  at  given  latitude  gives  actual  length  of  line  ab. 
If  AB  is  known,  ^=ab  tan  <^. 

In  latitude  40**,  in  a  line  i  mile  long,  the  convergence  would 
be  about  44  seconds  or  |  minute.  In  higher  latitudes  it  would 
be  more,  and  in  lower  latitudes  it  would  be  less.  In  50  miles  in 
latitude  40**  the  convergence  is  about  40  minutes.  Thus  in  latitude 
40°  the  bearing  at  one  extremity  of  a  truly  straight  line  i  mile 
long  would  differ  from  its  bearing  at  the  other  extremity  by  about 
J  minute. 

This  will  emphasise  the  necessity  for  the  sunefor  to  taire  Tcn 
observation  for  meridian  and  correct  his  bearings  about  every 
mile  about  latitude  40°.  At  a  lower  latitude  a  greater  interval 
between  the  observations  for  meridian  will  suffice.  This  is  of 
course  apart  from  considerations  of  instrumental  error  in  ranging 
the  lines  and  measuring  the  angles  between  them,  which  considera- 
tions, when  the  lines  are  very  short  and  the  number  of  bearings  in 
a  given  distance  is  consequently  great,  may  necessitate  the  taking 
of  observations  for  meridian  more  frequently  than  above  stated. 

In  the  case  of  long  straight  lines  of  2  or  3  miles,  it  will 
only  be  necessary  to  take  an  observation  for  meridian  at  each 
extremity  of  each  line.  The  true  bearing  of  each  extremity 
should  then  be  marked  on  the  plan.  For  running  very  long 
straight  lines,  see  page  412. 

On  a  true  north  and  south  line  there  is  no  convergence ;  also 
on  a  due  east  and  west  line  at  the  equator  there  is  no  convergence. 
On  lines  approximating  to  these  positions  the  convergence  will  be 
small. 

Observations  for  Latitude. — The  surveyor's  principal 
methods  of  obtaining  latitude  are  as  follows : — 
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(i.)  Meridian  altitudes  of  sun  or  stars, 

(2.)  Zenith  pair  observations  of  stars, 

(3.)  Extra  meridian  observations  of  sun  or  stars. 

Of  these  the  first  two  methods  are  the  best,  and  are  based 

on  the  principle  that  the  **  elevation  of  the  pole  is  equal  to  the 

latitude  of  the  place."    This  may  be  proved  as  follows : — 

In  Fig.  226  let  EjES  represent  the  earth,  o  its  centre,  ee^  the 

equator,  p  the  celestial  pole,  s  the  station  of  the  observer,  and  z 

the  zenith  of  the  observer. 

Then  the  angle  eos  =  latitude  of  the  point  s. 


Fig.  226. — Latitude  Observations. 

Draw  SH  tangent  to  the  earth's  surface  at  s. 
Then  hsp  =  elevation  of  the  pole  =  ^,  and  psz  =  90**  -  ^. 
As  the  distances  ps  and  po  are  infinite  in  comparison  with  the 
earth's  radius  so,  the  lines  ps  and  po  are  practically  parallel 

Therefore  pos  =  psz  =  90**  -  6^. 
But  the  angle  eos  =  90"*  -  pos  =  90"*  -  (90°  -^)  =  ^  =  elevation 

of  pole. 

That  is,  the  latitude  eos  =  elevation  of  pole  hsp. 

(i.)  Latitude  by  Meridian  Altitude  of  Sun  or  Star.— 

Measure  the  meridian  altitude  of  sun  or  sUr,  />.,  its  altitude  at 
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culmination.     Then  zenith  distance  =  90*  -  altitude.    The  sum  or 
difference  of  the  codeclination  and  the  zenith  distance  is  then  the 
colatitude  and  the  latitude  =  90**  -  colatitude. 
Thus  in  Fig.  227  let  o  be  the  earth's  centre 

z  the  observer's  zenith 
EEj  the  equator 
p  the  pole 

s  the  body  observed  at  culmination. 
Let  OH  be  perpendicular  to  oz.     Then  hos  =  ^  =  observed 
altitude,  and  soz  =  90'  -  ^  =  zenith  distance  zs. 


Fig.  227. — Latitude  by  Meridian  Altitude  of  Sun  or  Star. 


As  the  body  is  shown  at  upper  culmination  in  the  figure  and 
sp  =  codeclination,  we  have — 

zp  =  zs  -h  SP 
or  colatitude  =  zenith  distance  +  codeclination. 
Or  otherwise — 

Altitude  of  pole  =  hop  =  hos  -  pos. 

=  altitude  -  codeclination. 
/>.,  latitude  =  altitude  -  codeclination. 
The  following  are  the  different  cases  which  may  arise : — 
In  the  Northern  Hemisphere, — When  the  body  culminates  to 
north  of  observer : — 
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1.  Altitude  measured  at  upper  culmination. 

Lat  =  alt  -  codec. 

2.  Altitude  measured  at  lower  culmination. 

Lat  =  alt  +  codec. 
When  the  body  culminates  to  south  of  observer : — 

1.  When  the  body's  declination  is  north. 

Colat  =  alt  -  dec. 

2.  When  the  body's  declination  is  south. 

Colat  =  alt  +  dec. 

In  the  Southern  Hemisphere, — When  the  body  culminates  to 
south  of  observer : — 

1.  Altitude  measured  at  upper  culmination. 

Lat  =  alt  -  codec. 

2.  Altitude  measured  at  lower  culmination. 

Lat  =  alt  +  codec. 
When  the  body  culminates  to  north  of  observer : — 

1.  When  the  body's  declination  is  south. 

Colat  =  alt  -  dec. 

2.  When  the  body's  declination  is  north. 

Colat  =  alt  +  dec. 

The  observed  altitudes  are  to  be  corrected  for  refraction,  and 
as  this  correction  varies  with  the  temperature  and  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere,  to  be  precise  the  thermometer  and  barometer  read- 
ings at  time  of  observation  should  be  taken.  As,  however,  the 
refraction  differs  at  most  only  about  3  seconds  per  10'  F.  and 
5  seconds  per  inch  of  barometer,  from  the  refractions  for  mean 
temperature  50"  F.  and  mean  pressure  30  inches  barometer,  for 
which  the  tables  of  refraction  are  made  out,  the  thermometer 
and  barometer  readings  will  as  a  rule  be  unnecessary.  For  an 
exceptionally  high  elevation  above  sea  level  combined  with  a 
very  high  temperature  the  variation  in  the  refraction  should,  how- 
ever, be  allowed  for.  Values  of  refraction  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Nautical  Almanac. 

In  the  case  of  a  star,  its  distance  being  infinite  compared  with 
the  earth's  radius,  no  correction  for  parallax  is  necessary.  In  the 
case  of  the  sun,  however,  a  correction  for  parallax  and  also  for 
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semidiameter  is  required  (see  pages  358,  359).  The  corrections 
for  parallax  and  semidiameter  are  to  be  found  in  the  Nautical 
Almanac. 

The  whole  operation  of  taking  and  reducing  a  meridian  alti- 
tude observation  for  latitude  is  therefore  very  simple,  and  is  as 
follows: — Measure  the  altitude  of  the  body  at  culmination, 
correct  this  altitude  for  refraction  and  for  parallax  and  semi- 
diameter. Find  the  declination  of  the  body  from  the  Nautical 
Almanac,  and  apply  one  of  the  rules  (page  370)  to  deduce  the 
latitude. 

As  the  motion  of  a  circumpolar  star  is  sensibly  horizontal  for 
about  15  minutes  at  culmination,  there  is  ample  time  to  take  two 
or  three  pairs  of  observations  with  both  faces  of  the  instrument. 
(It  is  not  necessary  that  the  altitude  should  be  measured  precisely 
at  culmination.)  One  pair  of  observations  with  a  6  in.  theodolite 
should  give  the  latitude  within  20  seconds  of  the  truth. 

In  the  case  of  the  sun,  the  approximate  longitude  and  ap- 
proximate local  mean  time  are  required  to  arrive  at  the  declination. 
This  has  been  already  explained  on  pages  359,  360. 

If  the  altitudes  of  a  circumpolar  star  be  observed  at  both  upper 
and  lower  culminations,  then  the  mean  of  these  altitudes  corrected 
for  refraction  is  the  altitude  of  the  pole,  which  is  equal  to  the 
latitude.  This  entails  a  long  interval  between  the  observations, 
but  the  upper  and  lower  culminations  may  be  observed  on  different 
nights.  In  general  one  of  the  culminations  will  be  in  daylight  if 
successive  culminations  are  observed. 

Latitude  by  Meridian  Altitude  of  Sun. — This  is  the  sailor's 
chief  method  of  finding  his  latitude.  As  he  uses  a  sextant  to 
observe  the  altitude  above  the  visible  horizon,  a  correction  for 
dip  of  horizon  is  required.  The  operation  on  land  with  a  theodo- 
lite is  precisely  the  same,  except  that  no  dip  correction  is  required. 
The  star  observation  is  also  exactly  similar,  except  that  the  declina- 
tion is  easier  to  get,  being  simply  taken  from  the  Nautical  Almanac, 
and  corrected  for  the  day  of  the  year. 

Example  of  finding  Latitude  by  Meridian  Altitude 

of  Sun. — August  26,  1882,  long.  92**  E.,  observed  meridian 
altitude  of  sun's  lower  limb  56**  42'  10",  sun  bearing  to  N., 
eye  18  ft.  above  sea  level.  Index  error  of  sextant  i'  32"  to  be 
subtracted. 
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Sun's  declination  for  date  from  Nautical  Almanac     lo**  22'  15''  N. 
Variation  declination,  52.25'  per  hour  from  Nautical 

Almanac 
92"  long.  =  6h.  8m.  =  6.  ih. 
Correction  of  declination  for  long  =6. 1x52. 25"    =      +5'i9* 

Reduced  declination  =  10"  27'  34"  N. 
Observed  altitude  -  -  -        56*  42'  10" 

Index  error        -  -  - 1'  32" 


Dip 

Refraction 

Semidiameter 


-  4'"' 

-        33' 
+  «5'  52" 

56-  40'  38' 
+  11'    8' 

56-51'  46' 
90° 

- 

33°    8' 14' S.  of  sun. 
lo"  27'  34'  N. 

- 

22°  40'  40"  S. 

Zenith  distance  - 
Sun's  declination 

Latitude 

If  a  sextant  is  used  to  measure  the  altitudes  of  heavenly  bodies 
on  land,  an  artificial  horizon  is  required,  and  the  observed  angle 
is  twice  the  required  altitude  (see  Fig.  216). 

(2.)  Latitude  by  Zenith  Pair  Observations  of  Stars.— 

By  observing  the  meridian  altitudes  of  two  stars,  one  on  each  side 
of  the  observer's  zenith,  more  accuracy  may  be  attained.  Two 
stars  should  be  selected  which  culminate  at  nearly  equal  altitudes 
and  within  about  half  an  hour  of  each  other.  The  latitude  is  to 
be  deduced  from  the  observed  altitudes  exactly  as  already  ex- 
plained for  method  (i),  and  the  mean  of  the  two  latitudes  will  be 
the  correct  latitude.  The  observation  is  in  fact  a  repetition  of 
method  (i),  with  the  added  advantage  that  by  taking  the  mean  of 
two  stars,  one  on  each  side  of  the  zenith,  errors  of  refraction  and 
graduation  of  the  vertical  arc  are  eliminated. 

(3.)  Latitude  by  Extra  Meridian  Observation  of  Sun 

or  Star. — This  method  is  similar  to  method  (9)  for  meridian,  and 
in  fact  when  the  mean  time  is  accurately  known,  the  latitude  and 
meridian  can  be  determined  from  the  same  observation. 
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Referring  to  Fig.  224,  if  the  meridian  is  known,  then  in  the 
spherical  triangle  spz  we  have  as  data — 

Coalt      =  sz 
Codec     =  sp 

Azimuth  =  szp 

Sin  SZP 

Then  the  sine  of  the  hour  angle  spz  =  sin  coalt  -^ — 

sm  codec 

Having  now  the  four  quantities  coalt,  codec,  szp,  and  spz,  we 
have — 

Tan  \  colat  =  sin  j  (szp  +  spz)  ^^  ,  .^^^  ^  ^^^^^.^  _      t^^ 
^  sm  i  (szp  -  SPZ)        ^  ^  ^  ^  ' 

When  the  meridian  and  latitude  are  to  be  determined  from 
the  same  observation,  the  local  mean  time  of  the  observation 
must  be  accurately  known  and  observed  with  a  more  closely 
divided  timekeeper  than  an  ordinary  watch.  In  this  case  from 
the  local  mean  time  we  deduce  the  hour  angle  spz,  and  from  it, 
the  coalt,  and  codec  we  calculate  the  azimuth  szp  by  the  second 

case  (page  365),  ue,, 

o     „          sin  codec  x  sin  spz 
Sin  szp= : 

sm  coalt 

Having  then  the  four  quantities  spz,  szp,  coalt,  and  codec, 
tan  \  colat  is  given  by  (a)  above. 

Prime  Vertical  Observations  for  Latitude.— The  most 

accurate  method  of  determining  the  latitude  is  by  observing  the 
times  of  transit  of  a  star  across  the  prime  vertical  or  east  and 
west  line.  The  times  of  transit  must  be  measured  with  great 
accuracy,  as  the  result  is  greatly  affected  by  a  small  difference  in 
time.  The  accuracy  of  the  observation  will  also  depend  on  the 
instrument  being  in  correct  vertical  adjustment. 

It  is  not  therefore  suited  to  the  surveyor,  as  more  powerful 
instruments  and  more  accurate  means  of  measuring  the  time  are 
required  than  are  as  a  rule  at  the  disposal  of  an  ordinary  survey 
party;  as  \  minute  of  latitude  =  over  \  mile,  observations  for 
latitude  are  not  of  value  to  the  surveyor  as  a  direct  check  on 
his  survey  lines.  The  use  of  the  observations  for  latitude  is  to 
provide  the  requisite  data  for  observations  for  meridian  by 
methods  (3),  (5),  (7),  or  (9)  in  which  the  latitude  is  required,  and 
for  local  mean  time  observations.  Stars  should  not  be  observed 
within  25**  of  the  zenith. 

2  B 
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Observations  for  Time.  —  The  principal  methods  of 
obtaining  local  mean  time  are  ;— 

(i.)  By  meridian  transit  or  sun  or  star. 

(2.)  By  extra  meridian  observation  of  sun  or  star. 

Approximate  Method  of  finding  Time  and  Meridian. 

— Before  describing  these,  however,  the  following  simple  approxi- 
mate method  may  be  noted. 

Take  the  mean  of  the  times  when  the  sun  casts  equal  shadows 
before  noon  and  after  noon,  as  noon  on  local  mean  lime,  and 
correct  the  resuh  by  the  equation  of  time  for  date. 

In  order  to  do  this,  take  a  sheet  of  drawing  paper  and  mount 
it  on  a  plane  table  or  any  suitable  stand  which  can  be  adjusted 


Fig.  228. — Meridian  by  Shadows. 

to  a  horizontal  position.  Draw  one  or  two  concentric  circles  as 
shown  in  Fig.  228,  and  fix  a  needle  vertically  at  the  common 
centre  o.  Note  the  time  when  the  extremity  of  tlie  needle's 
shadow  just  touches  the  circumference  of  one  of  [he  circles  as 
at  a,  about  an  hour  or  so  before  noon.  Again  note  the  time 
when  the  extremity  of  the  needle's  shadow  just  touches  the 
circumference  of  the  same  circle  in  the  afternoon  as  at  b.  The 
mean  of  these  times  will  be  the  time  of  apparent  noon,  which 
may  be  converted  into  mean  time  by  adding  or  subtracting  the 
equation  of  time  for  date  as  given  in  the  Nautical  Almanac.  If 
the  chord  joining  ab  be  bisected  as  at  e,  then  «)  is  an  approximate 
meridian  or  true  north  and  south  line.  These  results  are  approxi- 
mate only,  because  of  the  change  of  the  sun's  declination  during  the 
interval,  but  the  time  as  found  in  this  way  is  sufficiently  near  the 
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truth  to  be  used  for  finding  the  sun's  declination  at  the  time  of 
taking  an  extra  meridian  observation  for  true  north  for  instance. 
It  would  also  be  near  enough  to  know  by  watch  the  approximate 
time  of  culmination  or  elongation  of  any  given  star  which  it  was 
proposed  to  observe,  and  of  which  the  mean  time  of  culmination 
or  elongation  had  been  calculated. 

If  several  concentric  circles  are  drawn  as  shown  in  Fig.  228, 
and  the  times  noted  when  the  needle's  shadow  touches  each  in 
the  forenoon,  one  of  these  circles  may  be  available  for  observa- 
tion in  the  afternoon  even  if  the  sky  is  overcast  for  some  time 
and  no  shadow  is  apparent  on  the  others. 

(i.)  Time  by  Meridian  Transit  of  Sun  or  Star.— If  the 

theodolite  is  set  up  in  the  meridian,  and  the  time  of  the  transits  of 
the  sun's  right  and  left  limbs  is  noted  or  the  time  of  transit  of  a 
star,  the  error  of  watch  on  local  mean  time  may  be  deduced,  as 
it  will  be  equal  to  the  difference  between  the  time  of  transit  by 
watch  and  the  true  time  of  transit  as  calculated. 

In  the  case  of  the  sun  the  observed  time  of  transit  is  equal 
mean  of  times  of  transit  of  sun's  right  and  left  limbs,  and  the 
true  local  mean  time  of  transit  is  noon  ±  equation  of  time  for 
date.  The  time  of  star's  transit  may  be  calculated  as  explained 
on  page  353. 

As,  however,  the  result  depends  on  the  instrument  being  in 
exact  vertical  adjustment,  and  on  the  correctness  of  the  surveyor's 
meridian,  and  as  a  very  powerful  instrument  and  very  exact  means 
of  noting  the  times  of  the  transits  are  required  in  order  to  get  an 
accurate  result,  this  method  is  not  suitable  for  the  surveyor. 

The  surveyor's  only  reliable  and  practical  method  of  obtaining 
local  mean  time  is  by  the  following  method,  viz.,  an  extra  meridian 
observation  of  sun  or  star. 

(2.)  Time  by  Extra  Meridian  Observation  of  Sun  or 

Star. — Referring  again  to  Fig.  224,  having  given  the  three  sides 
of  the  spherical  triangle  spz,  viz.,  the  colat,  coalt,  and  codec,  the 
hour  angle  spz  may  be  calculated,  and  we  have — 

Sin  i  SPZ  =      /sin  (s  -  codec)  x  sin  (s  -  colat) 
V  sin  codec  x  sin  colat 

or  2  log  sin  \  spz  =  log  sin  (s  -  codec)  +  log  sin  (s  -  colat) 

+  log  cosec  codec  +  log  cosec  colat 

where  s  =  J  sum  of  sides  =  \  (colat  +  codec  +  coalt) 
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If  the  angle  szp  is  known — 

sin  SZP  X  sin  coalt 

Sin  spz  = : -^ 

sm  codec 

or  log  sin  spz  =  log  sin  szp  +  log  sin  coalt  +  log  cosec  codec 

The  hour  angle  spz  is  the  interval  of  time  expressed  in  degrees 
between  the  time  of  observation  and  the  time  of  culmination. 

In  the  case  of  the  sun  the  time  of  culmination  is  1 2  ±  equation 
of  time,  and  the  time  of  a  star's  culmination  is  to  be  calculated  as 
explained  on  page  353.  Convert  the  hour  angle  into  hours, minutes, 
and  seconds,  and  subtract  it  from  the  time  of  culmination  when 
the  body  is  observed  to  east  of  meridian,  and  add  it  when  observed 
to  west  of  meridian.  The  result  will  be  the  true  local  mean  time 
of  the  observation,  and  the  error  of  watch  on  local  mean  time 
is  the  difference  between  the  time  of  observation  by  watch  and 
the  time  of  observation  as  calculated. 

Two  observations  with  both  faces  of  the  instrument  are  taken, 
and  the  mean  of  the  two  times  is  taken  as  the  mean  time  of  the 
observation. 

The  most  suitable  stars  to  observe  for  time  are  those  situated 
easterly  or  westerly,  and  about  midway  between  horizon  and 
meridian.  Greater  accuracy  is  attained  if  two  stars  are  observed 
one  to  the  east  and  the  other  to  the  west  at  about  the  same 
altitude,  and  the  mean  of  the  results  taken. 

To  Convert  Arc  to  Time  and  vice  versa*— As  360"  =  24 

hours,  we  have — 

15°=  I  hour,  and 

I ''  =  4  minutes. 

To  convert  arc  to  time,  therefore,  we  have — 

Degrees  arc  x  4  =  minutes  time  \ 

Minutes  arc  x  4  =  seconds  time  y (i) 

Seconds  arc  x  4  =  thirds  time      J 

degrees  arc     ,            . 
or =  hours  tmie (2) 

Conversely  to  convert  time  to  arc,  we  have — 
Hours  time     x  15  =  degrees  arc   "j 

Minutes  time  X  15  =  minutes  arc  \ (3) 

Seconds  time  x  1 5  =  seconds  arc  j 

*  See  also  Sidereal  Time,  Mean  Time,  Api>endix  at  end  of  chapter. 
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To  Convert  Sidereal  Time  to  Mean  Time  and  vice 

versa. — Strictly  speaking  these  rules  apply  only  to  "  sidereal  time," 
and  before  reducing  viean  time  to  arc  it  should  be  converted  into 
sidereal  time. 

24  hours  sidereal  time=  23h.  56m.  4.0906s.  mean  time 
or  I  hour  sidereal  time  =  9.835.  less  than  i  hour  mean  time. 

To  Convert  Sidereal  Time  to  Mean  Time,  therefore,  multiply 
the  sidereal  time  in  hours  and  decimals  by  9.83,  and  the  result  is 
the  difference  between  sidereal  time  and  mean  time  in  seconds." 
This  deducted  from  the  sidereal  time  will  then  be  the  equivalent 
mean  time. 

To  Convert  Mean  Time  to  Sidereal  Time^  multiply  the  hours  and 
decimals  mean  time  by  9.83,  and  the  result  is  seconds  of  time, 
which  added  to  mean  time  gives  equivalent  sidereal  time.  This 
may  be  expressed  as  follows  : — 

Sidereal  time  -  (sidereal  hours  x  9.83)  seconds  =  mean  time 
Mean  time     +(mean  hours     x  9.83)  seconds  ^  sidereal  time. 

Tables  for  the  conversion  of  sidereal  time  to  mean  time  are 
given  in  the  Nautical  Almanac. 

Equation  of  Time. — This  varies,  and  is  given  in  the  Nautical 
Almanac  for  noon  at  Greenwich,  and  should  therefore  be  calcu- 
lated for  Greenwich  date  before  being  applied.  However,  the 
maximum  variation  of  the  equation  of  time  is  only  i\  seconds 
per  hour,  and  i  hour=  15**  long.  Therefore,  if  we  know  our 
position  within  is**  long.,  we  can  deduce  Greenwich  mean  time 
from  local  mean  time  to  within  i  hour,  and  can  therefore  correct 
the  equation  of  time  to  within  i\  seconds  (see  Appendix,  Equation 
of  Time). 

Observations  for  Longitude.— There  are  two  general 
methods  of  finding  longitude,  viz. : — 

I.  By  chronometer. 

II.  By  absolute  observations. 

I.  Longitude  by  Chronometer. — This  is  the  most  useful 
and  general  method  of  finding  longitude.  The  local  mean  time 
having  been  found  by  extra  meridian  observation  of  sun  or  star, 
the  difference  between  local  mean  time  and  Greenwich  time  as 
indicated  on  the  chronometer  is  the  longitude  in  mean  time. 
This  converted  into  degrees  is  the  required  longitude. 
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The  surveyor  is,  however,  rarely  able  to  transport  chronometers 
giving  Greenwich  mean  time  under  the  conditions  of  an  ordinary 
survey,  and  in  cases  in  which  he  cannot  get  even  an  approximate 
idea  of  his  longitude  he  must  have  recourse  to  what  are  called 
absolute  methods.  The  results  of  absolute  methods  are  at  best 
only  approximate  with  the  instruments  at  the  surveyor's  disposal 
and  under  the  conditions  of  an  ordinary  survey,  and  the  calcula- 
tions very  laborious.  As  the  surveyor  only  requires  his  longitude 
very  approximately  for  the  computations  of  extra  meridian  obser- 
vations, and  as  he  can  dispense  with  it  altogether  by  selecting 
suitable  star  observations  to  determine  meridian,  latitude,  and 
time,  it  is  very  seldom  that  he  will  require  to  take  absolute 
observations  for  longitude.  Before  describing  these,  a  simple, 
practical,  and  useful  method  of  determining  difference  of  longitude 
will  be  explained. 

Determination  of  Difference  of  Longitude  by  Watch. 

— If  the  error  of  watch  on  local  mean  time  is  found  at  one  station 
and  the  watch  transported  to  another  station,  and  error  of  watch 
on  local  mean  time  again  found  at  that  station,  then  the  difference 
between  the  two  local  mean  times  is  a  measure  of  the  difference 
of  longitude.  Every  watch  or  chronometer  gains  or  loses  so  much 
per  day,  and  this  is  termed  the  rate  of  the  watch  or  chronometer. 
In  order  to  render  a  watch  useful  for  astronomical  observations 
in  surveying  it  is  thus  only  necessary  to  determine  its  rate.  Know- 
ing the  rate^  any  ordinary  timekeeper  may  be  made  useful  for 
astronomical  observations,  and  the  true  difference  between  the 
local  mean  times  at  any  two  stations  may  be  found  by  allowing  for 
the  rate.  As  the  rate  is  liable  to  alter,  it  should  be  determined 
at  each  of  the  two  stations  the  difference  of  longitude  between 
which  is  required.  The  method  of  finding  the  rate  of  the  watch 
is  as  follows : — Take  an  extra  meridian  observation  for  time  on  a 
certain  day  and  find  error  of  watch  on  local  mean  time.  After  an 
interval  of  some  days  again  take  an  observation  for  local  mean 
time  at  the  same  station,  and  again  find  the  error  of  watch  on 
local  mean  time.  The  difference  between  the  errors  of  watch  on 
local  mean  time  divided  by  the  number  of  days  between  the 
observations  is  then  the  daily  rate  of  the  watch,  either  gaining  or 
losing.  The  watch  being  transported  to  the  other  station,  the 
same^  observations  are  repeated  there.     The  average  of  the  two 
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daily  rates  is  then  taken  as  the  mean  daily  rate.     If  the  daily  rate 
is  only  found  at  one  station,  that  rate  will  have  to  be  used. 

Then  difference  of  longitude  =  difference  between  the  local 
mean  times  at  the  two  stations  allowing  for  rate  of  watch. 

Example   of  finding:   Difference   of  Longitude  by 

Watch. — The  following  is  an  example  taken  from  "  Hints  to 
Travellers  '* : — 

ir.  M.    s. 
Error  of  watch  at  Mombasa,  8  a.m.,  14th  July        2  18  32  slow. 
„  „  „        9  A.M.,  20th  July        2  17  14     „ 


Therefore  for  interval  of  6.04  days*  difference  =  118 

6.04  I  I   18 
Daily  rate  =    12.91  sec.  gaining. 

H.   M.  s. 

Error  of  watch  at  Taveta,  4  p.m.,  25th  July         285  slow, 
„  „  „         8  A.M.,  30th  July         2__^48     „ 

Therefore  for  interval  of  4.67  days  difference  =117 

4.67    I     I      17 

Daily  rate  =   16.5  sec.  gaining. 
Former  daily  rate  =   12.9  sec.  gaining. 


29.4 


Mean  daily  rate  =   14.7  sec.  gaining. 

II.    M.   s. 

Error  of  watch  at  Mombasa,  20th  July,  9  a.m.  =  2  17  14  slow. 

5.3  days'  mean  daily  rate=       i    18  gaining. 

Error  of  watch  at  Mombasa,  25th  July,  4  p.m.  =  2   15  56  slow. 
„  „        Taveta  „  ,,=285  slow. 

Diff.  of  long,  between  Mombasa  and  Taveta  =       7  5^  =  i^'ST^s" 
As  the  watch  is  less  slow  at  Taveta  than  at  Mombasa,  Taveta 
is  west  of  Mombasa. 

Longitude  of  Mombasa      -  -     39**  40'    o"  E. 

Difference  of  longitude       -  -       i**  57' 45"  W. 

Longitude  of  Taveta  -  -     37"  42'  15"  E. 


{ 
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Strictly  speaking,  the  above  difference  of  7'  51"  mean  time 
should  have  been  converted  into  sidereal  time  before  conversion 
into  arc.  This  would  make  the  difference  of  longitude  =  i**  58' 
about,  instead  of  1°  57'  45"  as  above. 

II.  Longitude  by  Absolute  Methods.— The  principal 
absolute  methods  of  determining  longitude  are : — 

(i.)  Eclipses  of  Jupiter's  satellites. 

(2.)  Moon  culminating  stars. 

(3.)  Lunar  occultations. 

(4.)  Liinar  distances. 

With  the  exception  of  (i),  these  are  all  simply  based  on  the 
principle  that  if  the  moon's  right  ascension  or  the  moon's  distance 
from  a  fixed  star  is  found  from  observation,  then  the  Greenwich 
mean  time  of  the  observation  may  be  deduced  from  the  registered 
right  ascensions  and  lunar  distances  in  the  Nautical  Almanac. 
The  difference  between  Greenwich  mean  time  and  local  mean  time 
is  then  the  longitude  in  time  which  is  converted  into  degrees. 

(i.)  Longitude  by  Eclipses  of  Jupiter's  Satellites.— 

The  configuration  of  Jupiter's  satellites  is  given  in  the  Nautical 
Almanac  for  every  day  of  the  year  except  for  those  days  on  which 
Jupiter  is  so  close  to  the  sun  that  his  satellites  are  invisible.  The 
diagrams  of  the  configuration  are  for  north  latitude,  and  are  to  be 
reversed  when  the  observer  is  in  south  latitude.  The  eclipses  are 
caused  by  Jupiter's  shadow  falling  on  the  satellite,  and  take  place 
on  the  east  side  of  the  planet  if  it  comes  to  meridian  before  mid- 
night, and  on  the  west  side  if  it  comes  to  meridian  after  midnight. 
The  eclipse  of  the  first  satellite  is  the  best  to  observe,  as  its  motion 
is  the  most  rapid.  The  Greenwich  mean  times  of  the  immersions 
and  emersions  are  given  in  the  Nautical  Almanac,  and  the  obser- 
vation simply  consists  in  observing  the  local  mean  time  of  either 
immersion  or  emersion  or  both.  The  longitude  in  time  is  then 
the  difference  between  the  local  mean  time  of  the  eclipse  and 
the  Greenwich  mean  time  of  the  same  as  given  in  the  Nautical 
Almanac.  This  is  then  converted  into  degrees.  A  telescope  of 
40  power  is  required,  and  as  the  telescope  of  a  6  in.  theodolite  is 
usually  not  above  20  power,  a  special  telescope  is  necessary.  Any 
good  telescope  of  sufficient  power  attached  to  a  post  or  tree  will 
do.     The  Greenwich  mean  time  of  the  eclipse  should  be  converted 
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into  local  mean  time  by  applying  the  approximate  longitude  so 
as  to  know  approximately  when  to  begin  to  observe. 

The  error  of  watch  on  local  mean  time  must  of  course  be 
determined  by  a  previous  observation. 

Raper  says  of  this  observation  :  "  This  method,  though  easy 
and  convenient,  is  not  very  accurate ;  the  eclipse  is  not  instan- 
taneous, and  the  clearness  of  the  air  and  the  power  employed 
affect  considerably  the  time  of  the  phenomenon.  Observers  have 
been  found  to  differ  40  or  50  seconds  in  the  same  eclipse."  One 
minute  of  time  is  equal  to  15  minutes  of  longitude,  which  is  over 
15  miles  at  the  equator. 

(2.)  Longitude  by  Moon  Culminating  Stars. — This  is 

perhaps  the  surveyor's  best  method.  It  consists  in  observing  the 
local  mean  time  of  the  meridian  transit  of  the  moon's  bright  limb 
and  also  the  local  mean  time  of  the  meridian  transit  of  a  fixed 
star  near  the  moon  and  whose  right  ascension  is  known.  A  list 
of  convenient  stars  called  moon  culminating  stars  is  given  in  the 
Nautical  Almanac.  From  the  time  interval  between  the  culmi- 
nations the  right  ascension  of  the  moon's  bright  limb  at  the 
instant  of  observation  may  be  found.  In  the  Nautical  Almanac 
the  right  ascension  of  the  moon's  bright  limb  is  given  for  every 
hour  for  both  lower  and  upper  culminations,  and  the  variation  in 
right  ascension  is  also  given. 

By  interpolating  between  the  values  of  the  right  ascension 
given  in  the  Nautical  Almanac  we  can  find  the  Greenwich  mean 
time  corresponding  to  the  moon's  right  ascension  at  the  time  of 
observation,  />.,  Greenwich  mean  time  of  observation  of  transit 
of  moon's  bright  limb. 

The  longitude  in  time  is  then  the  difference  between  the  local 
mean  time  and  Greenwich  mean  time  of  observation.  This  con- 
verted into  degrees  gives  longitude  in  degrees. 

The  accuracy  of  the  observation  is  affected  by  any  error  in  the 
surveyor's  meridian  and  in  the  vertical  adjustment  of  the  instru- 
ment. The  observation  can  be  taken  by  a  single  observer  with  a 
stop  watch.  A  disadvantage  of  this  observation  is  that  for  about 
half  the  lunar  month  the  transits  occur  at  very  inconvenient  hours, 
while  the  lunar  distance  method,  method  (4),  can  be  employed 
almost  at  any  time  when  the  moon  is  visible.  Also  most  of  the 
moon  culminating  stars  are  of  small  magnitude,  and  are  not  easy 
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to  find  even  with  the  aid  of  the  altitude  at  culmination  and  local 
mean  time  of  culmination.  There  is  also  the  chance  of  either 
moon  or  star  being  overclouded  at  culmination  owing  to  sky 
becoming  overcast  during  interval  between  transits. 

The  reduction  of  the  observation  is,  however,  simple,  compared 
with  either  of  the  other  methods,  (3)  and  (4),  while  for  the  lunar 
distance  method  a  sextant  must  be  used,  and  two  observers  are 
required  if  one  altitude  is  measured,  or  if  the  altitudes  of  both 
celestial  bodies  are  observed  three  observers  are  required.  The 
reduction  of  the  observation  is  as  follows  : — 

Convert  the  mean  time  interval  between  star's  transit  and 
moon's  transit  into  sidereal  time.  Take  from  the  Nautical 
Almanac  the  star's  right  ascension,  and  add  or  deduct  the 
sidereal  time  interval  between  the  transits.  This  gives  the  moon's 
right  ascension  at  time  of  observed  transit. 

The  Greenwich  mean  time  corresponding  to  this  right  ascen- 
sion is  now  to  be  found  by  interpolating  between  the  values  of 
moon's  right  ascension  given  in  the  Nautical  Almanac. 

(3.)  Longitude  by  Lunar  Occultations.— When  a  star  is 

occulted  by  the  moon,  the  right  ascensions  of  the  moon's  limb  and 
the  star  are  the  same.  The  star's  right  ascension  is  to  be  found  in 
the  Nautical  Almanac,  and  the  Greenwich  mean  time  correspond- 
ing to  this  observed  right  ascension  of  moon's  limb  is  then  to  be 
deduced  by  interpolating  between  the  registered  values  of  moon's 
right  ascension  in  the  Nautical  Almanac. 

The  longitude  in  time  is  then  deduced  from  the  difference 
between  the  local  mean  time  and  Greenwich  mean  time  of  the 
observation,  and  then  converted  into  degrees. 

The  Greenwich  mean  times  of  the  occultations  of  fixed  stars 
by  the  moon  are  given  in  the  Nautical  Almanac  for  both  im- 
mersion and  emersion.  By  applying  the  approximate  longitude 
in  time  the  approximate  local  mean  time  of  the  occultation  may 
be  found,  and  the  observer  will  know  approximately  when  to 
begin  to  observe. 

In  an  ordinary  6  in.  theodolite  the  telescope  is  not  quite 
powerful  enough  to  get  a  good  observation  of  the  exact  time  of 
the  occultation,  and  a  more  powerful  telescope  should  be  used 
similar  to  that  described  for  observing  the  eclipses  of  Jupiter's 
satellites  (page  380). 
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This  observation  is  independent  of  errors  of  adjustment  of  the 
instrument. 

(4.)  Longitude  by  Lunar  Distances — This  method  con- 
sists in  observing  the  angular  distance  between  the  moon  and  a 
star  or  moon  and  sun.  The  computation  is  easier  if  one  or  both 
altitudes  of  the  celestial  bodies  are  also  observed.  One  observer 
is  required  if  only  the  lunar  distance  is  measured,  in  which  case 
the  local  mean  time  is  accurately  required ;  two  observers  if  one 
altitude  is  also  taken ;  and  three  observers  if  both  altitudes  are 
taken.  As  both  the  bodies  are  apparently  moving,  they  must  be 
observed  at  the  same  instant,  and  a  theodolite  is  not  suitable  for 
the  measurement  of  the  distance.     A  sextant  must  be  used. 

The  Greenwich  mean  time  of  the  observation  is  found  by 
interpolating  between  the  registered  lunar  distances  in  the 
Nautical  Almanac.  Longitude  in  time  is  then  deduced  from 
the  difference  between  the  local  mean  time  and  the  Greenwich 
mean  time  of  the  observation  and  then  converted  into  degrees. 

This  observation  is  affected  by  all  instrumental  errors,  and  is 
not  recommended  to  any  one  not  practised  in  the  use  of  the 
sextant. 

When  no  altitude  is  taken,  local  mean  time  must  be  very 
accurately  known,  as  i  second  time  =  J  minute  arc. 

Any  error  in  the  observed  lunar  distance  results  in  about 
thirty  times  as  much  error  in  the  calculated  longitude.  Thus  an 
error  of  20  seconds  in  the  observation  of  distance  gives  about 
600  seconds  or  10  minutes  error  in  longitude.  A  small  error  in 
observed  altitude  will  not  affect  the  calculation  very  much. 

To  get  anything  like  a  good  result,  several  sets  of  lunar 
distances  east  and  west  of  the  moon  are  necessary,  and  a  con- 
siderable time  must  be  spent  in  taking  the  observations. 

A  complete  pair  of  lunars  consists  of  the  following  observations 
in  addition  to  those  for  latitude : — 

1.  Read  thermometer  in  air. 

2.  Adjust  horizon  glass  of  sextant. 

3.  Take  two  pairs  of  observations  for  index  error  of  sextant. 

4.  Take  three  altitudes  for  time  star  east. 

5.  Take  three  altitudes  for  time  star  west. 

6.  Take  three  altitudes  of  moon. 

7.  Take  five  lunar  distances  star  east  of  moon. 
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8.  Take  ^\^  lunar  distances  star  west  of  moon. 

9.  Take  three  altitudes  of  moon. 

10.  Take  three  altitudes  for  time  star  west. 

11.  Take  three  altitudes  for  time  star  east. 

Solution  of  Sphprical  Triangles. 
Right-angled  Spherical  Triangles  (Fig.  229). 

(i.)  Given  one  side  a  and  one  angle  c — 


Tanr= 


tan  a 
sin  a 


cot  c 
Cos  A  =  sin  ex  cos  a 

(2.)  Given  the  hypotenuse  h  and  one  angle  c — 

rr.            cos  c 
Tan  a  = . 

cot  0 

Sin  r=sin  ^x  sin  c 

^  ^        cos  b 
Cot  A  = 

cot  c 

(3.)  Given  one  side  c  and  the  opposite  angle  c — 

Sin  a  —  cot  c  x  tan  c 


o-     z     Sin  c 
Sm  ^=  ^ — 

sin  c 

0..          cos  c 
Sm  A  = 

cos  c 

(4.) 

Given  the  hypotenuse  b  and  one  sid 

^           cos  b 
Cos  c— 

cos  a 

SinA-^^"^ 

sin  b 

Cos  c  =  cot  b  X  tan  a 

(5) 

Given  two  sides  a  and  c — 

Cos  b  =  cos  c  X  cos  a 

CotA-^^"^ 

tan  a 

^  .  ^     sin  ^7 
Cot  c  = 

tan  c 
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(6.)  Given  the  two  angles  a  and  c — 

^  cos  A 

Cos  a  =  -; — 

sm  c 

Cos  ^  =  cot  A  X  cot  c 

cos  c 


Cos  r= 


sin  A 


Oblique  Spherical  Triangles  (Fig.  230). 

Rule  of  Sines, — In  every  spherical  triangle  the  sines  of  the 
angles  are  proportional  to  the  sines  of  the  opposite  sides. 


c 
Fig.  229. 

Right-angled  Spherical  Triangles. 


Fig.  230. 
Oblique  Spherical  Triangles. 


(i.)  Given  the  three  sides  a,  b,  c — 


SiniA=y!! 


sin  {s-b)  X  sin  {s-c) 


sin  ^  X  sin  ^ 

C0S^A  =  ,A'"^^^^"("-^) 

V       sin  ^  X  sin  c 
(2.)  Given  two  sides  a,  b  and  the  included  angle  c — 

TanHA  +  B)  =  '^4fe/!-^°'i*= 

^  ^         '     COS  J(a  +  ^) 

TanHA-B)  =  ?ilLi(^cotic 
2^         '     svn\{a  +  b) 

fNoTE. — A  and  b  must  be  located  in  the 
A  =  J  (a  +  b)  +  i  (a  -  B)  I  ^^j^y^gig  by  placing  the  greater  angle 
B  =  .i  (a  f  B)  -  i  ( A  -  B)  [     opposite  the  greater  side. 

Tan  i  ^-Si"HA  +  B)xtan|(g-^) 
^  sin  ^  (a  -  b) 


Or  sin^= 


sin  c  X  sin  g 
sin  a 
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(3.)  Given  two  sides  ar,  b  and  the  angle  a  opposite  one  of  them 
(ambiguous  case) — 

sin  b  sin  a 


Sin  B  = 


sm  a 


Tani.=5i!lil^»)ta„H«-^) 
^        sini(A-B) 

CotJc  =  ;-yg±|)tani(A-B) 
sm  ^Kft—Q) 

(4.)  Given  one  side  c  and  two  adjacent  angles  a  and  b — 
TanH^  +  ^)=-'4^^  tan  \  c 

^^  '      COsi(A  +  B)  ^ 

^^        '    smi(A+B)        ^ 

dr  =  i(j  +  /;)  +  J(dr-^) 
b^\(a^b)-\(a-b) 

«.    _    sin  ^   . 
Sm  c  =  - —  sm  A 

sm  a 

(5.)  Given  one  side  a  and  two  angles  a  and  b,  one  adjacent  to 
given  side  and  one  opposite — 

e«     I    sin  B   . 
Sm  b  =  -: —  sm  a 

sm  A 

Having  then  given  two  sides  a  and  b  and  the  angles  a  and  b, 
the  third  side  c  and  the  third  angle  c  may  be  found  from  case 
(3),  viz.,  given  two  sides  and  the  angle  opposite  one  of  them. 

Reduction  of  Sides  of  Spherical  Triangles  to  Actual 

Linear  Distances. — In  the  above  formulae  the  sides  are  given 
in  terms  of  degrees,  minutes,  and  seconds  of  arc  subtended  at  the 
earth's  centre  or  the  centre  of  the  sphere.  To  find  the  actual 
length  of  any  side  convert  the  angle  subtended  at  the  centre  of 
the  sphere  into  circular  measure  and  multiply  it  by  the  radius  of 
the  sphere.  When  much  accuracy  is  required,  the  earth's  radius 
corresponding  to  the  mean  latitude  of  the  side  of  the  triangle 
whose  length  is  required  is  to  be  used  and  will  be  taken  from 
Geodetic  Tables. 

According  to  Clarke's  spheroid,  Report  1877,  United  States — 

Earth's  equatorial  radius  =  6378206.4  metres  =  20926061.8  ft. 

Earth's  polar  radius         =  6356583.8  metres  -  20855 1 20.8  ft. 
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Clarke's  spheroid  is  the  standard  of  the  United  States  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey,  in  which  i  minute  of  a  great  circle  of  a 
true  sphere  whose  surface  area  =  surface  area  of  earth  is  taken  as 
being  equal  to  1853.248  metres  =  6080. 2 7  ft.  =  1.15157  statute 
miles. 

Taking  the  earth's  mean  diameter  as  41,781,000  ft.  =  7,913 
statute  miles,  we  get  the  following : — 

Mean  length  of  i  minute  of  arc  =  6077  ft. 
Angle  in  seconds  subtended  at  the  _  length  of  arc  in  feet  ^^^  1 
earth's  centre  by  an  arc  on  its  surface  ~~  101.279 

Length  in  feet  of  an  arc  on  the  earth's  surface  =  angle  of  arc 
in  seconds  x  101.279  nearly. 

As  more  accurate  formulae  where  «"  =  length  in  feet  of  i 
minute  of  arc,  ^= difference  between  latitude  of  place  and  45°, 
the  plus  or  minus  signs  being  used  according  as  the  latitude  is 
greater  or  less  than  45°,  we  have  : — 

When  the  arc  is  measured  on  a  great  circle  making  an  angle 
tt  with  the  meridian — 

n  =  n  cos^  a  +  «'  sin^  a 

where  «  =  length  in  feet  of  i  minute  of  arc  measured  on  a 
meridian,  and  «'  =  length  in  feet  of  i  minute  of  arc  measured 
on  a  great  circle  perpendicular  to  the  meridian,  and 

«= 6076.76  fii^in^") 

\  200    / 

f       /:       z:      r/        .        I       .sin  2^  \ 

«=6o76.76(  1+ ±-^ ) 

\         300       600    / 

These  formulae  are  based  on  the  supposition  that  the  earth  is 
a  true  spheroid  of  revolution  with  polar  and  equatorial  diameters 
in  the  ratio  of  .996672. 

When  the  actual  length  in  linear  measure  of  one  of  the  sides 
is  known,  the  best  practical  method  of  calculating  the  lengths  of 
the  sides  of  spherical  triangles  when  they  do  not  exceed  about 
100  miles  is,  however,  by  Legendre's  method  (see  Chapter  XII.). 
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APPENDIX. 

EXPLANATION  OF  ASTRONOMICAL    TERMS  IN 

CHAPTER  X, 

Altitude. — The  altitude  of  a  celestial  body  is  the  vertical 
angle  between  the  horizon  and  the  body. 

Apparent  Time. — Apparent  time  or  solar  time  is  time  ac- 
cording to  the  sun,  and  is  that  which  would  be  indicated  by  a  sun 
dial.     The  difference  between  apparent  time  and  mean  time  is 
called  the  equation  of  time,  and  varies  at  different  seasons  of  the 
year  from  about  i6  minutes  to  o.. 

Astronomical  Mean  Time. — This  is  the  same  as  civil  time, 
with  the  difference  that  the  civil  day  begins  at  midnight,  while  the 
astronomical  day  begins  on  the  follotving  noon,  and  the  hours  are 
reckoned  up  to  24.  Thus  Jan.  i,  9  a.m.,  1899  civil  time  =  Dec. 
31,  21  hours,  1898  astronomical  time;  but  Jan.  i,  3  p.m.,  1899 
civil  time  =  Jan.  i,  3  hours,  1899  astronomical  time. 

Azimuth. — ^The  spherical  angle  at  the  zenith  between  the 
meridian  and  the  great  circle  through  the  observed  object. 

Circumpolar  Stars. — Stars  whose  polar  distance  or  codecli- 
nation  is  less  than  the  latitude  of  observer.  Circumpolar  stars, 
therefore,  culminate  twice  and  do  not  set. 

Civil  Mean  Time  =  local  mean  time  (see  Local  Mean  Time). 

Coaltitude. — Coaltitude  =  90**  -  altitude,  therefore  coaltitude 
=  distance  from  zenith  to  observed  body  (see  Altitude). 

Codeclination.  —  Codeclination  =  90°  -  declination,  there- 
fore codeclination  =  polar  distance  or  distance  from  pole  (see 
Declination). 

Colatitude. — Colatitude  =  90*  -  latitude,  therefore  colatitude 
«  distance  from  zenith  to  pole  (see  latitude). 

Contraction. — In  the  angular  measurement  of  the  sun  or 
moon's  diameter  or  semidiameter  the  unequal  refraction  of  the 
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upper  and  lower  limb  produces  an  error  called  contraction  of 
semidia meter.  The  amount  is  very  small,  and  is  given  in  the 
Nautical  Almanac. 

Conjunction. — Two  celestial  bodies  are  said  to  be  in  conjunc- 
tion when  they  are  on  the  same  meridian,  and  therefore  culminate 
or  elongate  at  the  same  time  (see  Culmination  and  Elongation). 

Culmination. — Every  celestial  body  appears  to  cross  each 
meridian  circle  twice  in  twenty-four  hours,  once  above  the  pole 
and  once  below  it.  These  transits  are  called  the  upper  and  lower 
culminations. 

Declination. — The  distance  of  a  celestial  body  north  or  south 
of  equator  measured  on  a  meridian.  Declination  thus  corresponds 
to  terrestrial  latitude. 

Elongation. — When  a  celestial  body  in  its  apparent  rotation 
round  the  pole  is  at  its  greatest  distance  east  or  west  of  the  pole  it 
is  said  to  be  at  elongation. 

Equation  of  Time. — The  difference  between  apparent  or 
solar  time  and  local  mean  time  or  civil  time.  Therefore  solar 
time  ±  equation  of  time  =  local  mean  time.  The  equation  varies 
from  o  to  about  16  minutes  at  different  seasons  of  the  year,  and  is 
given  in  the  Nautical  Almanac. 

Equator. — A  great  circle  midway  between  the  poles  and 
whose  plane  is  perpendicular  to  the  earth's  axis.  The  celestial 
equator  is  the  great  circle  formed  by  the  intersection  of  a  plane 
through  the  terrestrial  equator  with  the  celestial  sphere. 

Great  Circle. — A  great  circle  of  a  sphere  is  any  circle  de- 
scribed on  it  whose  plane  passes  through  the  centre  of  the  sphere 
and  whose  centre  coincides  with  the  centre  of  the  sphere. 

Horizon. — The  horizon  is  a  plane  tangent  to  the  earth's 
surface  at  the  point  of  observation.  The  true  horizon  is  a  plane 
parallel  to  the  horizon  but  passing  through  the  centre  of  the  earth 

Hour  Angle. — The  spherical  angle  at  the  pole  contained 
between  the  meridian  of  the  observer  and  the  meridian  of  the 
observed  body.  The  hour  angle  converted  into  time  is  there- 
fore the  interval  of  time  between  the  instant  of  observation  of  a 
celestial  body  and  its  culmination  on  the  observer's  meiidian, 

2  c 
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Latitude. — The  distance  of  any  point  on  the  earth's  surface 
north  or  south  of  the  equator  measured  on  a  meridian.  Celestial 
latitude  =  terrestrial  latitude,  and  is  the  distance  of  the  zenith  of 
observer  north  or  south  of  celestial  equator. 

Limb. — The  edge  of  the  circumference  of  a  celestial  body. 


Thus  we  have  upper  limb  0,  lower  limb  0,  right  limb  0 


left  limb 


O. 


Longpitude. — The  spherical  angle  at  the  pole  between  the 
meridian  of  Greenwich  and  the  meridian  of  any  place  on  the 
earth's  surface  is  the  longitude  of  that  place.  Longitude  may  be 
measured  in  degrees  of  arc  on  the  equator  or  on  any  parallel  of 
latitude. 

Local  Mean  Time. — The  time  used  in  everyday  life,  and  is 
the  same  as  civil  time.  It  is  measured  by  the  length  of  the  mean 
solar  day  divided  into  twenty-four  hours,  and  differs  from  apparent 
or  solar  time  by  an  amount  called  the  equation  of  time.  Local 
mean  time  varies  directly  as  the  longitude  (see  Apparent  Time, 
Astronomical  I'ime). 

Meridian. — The  meridian  of  the  observer  at  any  point  on 
the  earth's  surface  is  the  great  circle  passing  through  the  poles 
and  the  observer's  position  or  the  point  on  the  earth's  surface. 
The  celestial  meridian  is  the  great  circle  passing  through  the 
celestial  poles  and  the  zenith  of  the  observer  or  point  on  the 
earth's  surface. 

Occultation. — The  disappearance  of  one  celestial  body  by 
the  intervention  of  another  between  it  and  the  observer. 

Parallax. — See  page  358,  Chapter  X. 

Polar  Distance. — See  Codecli  nation. 

Poles. — The  two  points  of  intersection  of  earth's  axis  of  rota- 
tion with  its  surface.  The  celestial  poles  are  the  two  points  of 
intersection  of  earth's  axis  of  rotation  with  the  surface  of  the 
celestial  sphere. 

Prime  Vertical. — A  great  circle  of  the  celestial  sphere 
passing  through  the  observer's  zenith  and  east  and  west  points  of 
the  horizon. 
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Refraction. — The  correction  applicable  to  the  observed  alti- 
tudes of  celestial  bodies  owing  to  the  rays  of  light  proceeding 
from  them  being  refracted  or  bent  in  their  passage  through  the 
earth's  atmosphere. 

Right  Ascension. — The  right  ascension  of  a  celestial  body 
corresponds  to  the  longitude  of  a  point  on  the  earth.  In  the 
same  way  that  the  meridian  of  Greenwich  is  arbitrarily  selected  as 
the  starting  point  from  which  to  measure  terrestrial  longitude,  so 
the  meridian  through  the  first  point  of  Aries  has  been  selected  in 
the  heavens  as  the  celestial  meridian  from  which  to  measure  the 
right  ascensions  of  celestial  bodies.  Right  ascension  is  measured 
from  west  to  east,  and  is  expressed  in  hours,  minutes,  and  seconds, 
24  hours  being  =360**.  The  co-ordinates  of  any  celestial  body 
are  thus  its  right  ascension  and  declination.  When  these  are 
known  the  star's  position  in  the  heavens  may  be  found  at  once, 
right  ascension  and  declination  in  fact  corresponding  to  terrestrial 
longitude  and  latitude. 

Sidereal  Time. — Every  celestial  body  appears  to  perform  a 
complete  revolution  round  the  poles  once  a  day.  The  actual 
time  in  which  the  complete  revolution  is  performed  is  23h.  56m. 
4.0906s.  mean  time.  This  space  of  time  is  called  a  sidereal  day 
of  24  sidereal  hours.  Thus  24  hours  sidereal  time  =  23h.  56m. 
4.0906s.  mean  time,  whence  the  rules  for  conversion  of  sidereal 
time  to  mean  time  and  vice  vers  A  given  on  pages  376,  377. 

Twenty-four  hours  of  sidereal  time  is  in  fact  the  time  of  a 
complete  revolution  of  the  earth  upon  its  axis.  It  is  a  perfectly 
regular  measure  of  time,  but  could  not  be  used  in  place  of  local 
mean  time  or  ordinary  civil  time,  as  it  would  be  totally  different 
from  apparent  or  solar  time,  to  which  local  mean  time  or  civil  time 
approximate  as  nearly  as  possible  consistently  with  being  at  the 
same  time  a  regular  measure  of  time.  The  meridian  of  the  first 
point  of  Aries  is  the  starting  point  of  the  measurement  of  right 
ascension  of  celestial  bodies  (see  Right  Ascension).  When  this 
point  is  on  the  meridian  of  the  observer  it  is  o  hours  or  24  hours 
sidereal  time  or  sidereal  noon,  just  as  when  the  sun  is  on  the 
observer's  meridian  it  is  apparent  noon.  The  mean  time  at 
which  this  takes  place  is  called  the  "mean  time  of  sidereal  noon," 
and  is  given  in  the  Nautical  Almanac  as  the  "mean  time  of 
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transit  of  first  point  of  Aries."     Conversely  the  "  sidereal  time  at 
mean  noon  "  is  the  sidereal  time  at  ordinary  noon. 

The  sidereal  interval  between  mean  noon  and  a  star's  culmi- 
nation is  therefore  equal  to  its  right  ascension  less  "  sidereal  time 
at  mean  noon."  This  is  converted  into  mean  time  and  a  small 
correction  for  longitude  applied,  and  we  then  have  the  mean 
time  interval  between  mean  noon  and  the  star's  culmination,  or 
in  other  words,  mean  time  of  star's  culmination  at  any  place  (see 
example,  page  353). 

Spherical  Ang^le. — The  angle  formed  on  the  surface  of  a 
sphere  by  the  intersection  of  two  great  circles. 

Zenith. — The  point  on  the  celestial  sphere  directly  over  the 
observer,  />.,  the  intersection  of  a  vertical  through  the  observer's 
position  with  the  surface  of  the  celestial  sphere. 

Zenith  Distance. — The  zenith  distance  =  coaltitude,  and 
is  the  distance  from  zenith  to  observed  body  (see  Altitude  and 
Coaltitude). 


CHAPTER   XL 

SURVEYS  ABROAD  IN  JUNGLE,  DENSE  FOREST, 
AND  UNMAPPED  OPEN  COUNTRY* 

The  surveys  which  the  engineer  is  called  upon  to  make  abroad 
may  be  divided  into  two  classes: — 

I.  Surveys  for  a  long  line  of  communication,  such  as  a  road  or 
railway, 

II.  Surveys  of  a  limited  area  of  country, 

(Surveys  of  greater  extent  necessitating  triangulation  from  a 
measured  base  are  dealt  with  in  Chapter  XII.) 

I.  Surveys  for  a  Long  Line  of  Communication,  such 
as  a  Road  or  Railway,  &c.— These  again  may  be  divided 
into  two  classes — {a)  In  open  country;  {b)  In  jungle  or  dense  forest. 

The  operations  of  a  survey  of  this  kind  are  as  follows : — 

1.  Reconnaissance  or  exploration  of  various  proposed  routes, 

2.  Route  survey  or  trial  location  on  one  or  more  routes, 

3.  Preliminary  location  survey  on  route  selected, 

4.  Final  location  survey  and  setting  out  of  line, 

T.  Reconnaissance  or  Exploration  of  various  Pro- 
posed Routes. — In  order  to  decide  upon  the  relative  merits  of 
various  proposed  routes  it  is  necessary  first  to  examine  each 
either  by  riding  or  walking  over  it. 

Reconnaissance  in  Open  Country. — In  open  country  it 

will  be  possible  either  to  ride  or  walk  along  the  route  within  a  few 
chains  of  the  probable  final  location  of  the  centre  line,  and  owing 
to  the  possibility  of  getting  a  clear  view  of  the  surrounding 
country  a  very  fair  idea  of  the  best  location  along  each  route 
explored  should  be  obtained.  A  rough  survey  of  the  ground 
actually  ridden  or  walked  over  can  be  made  with  prismatic 
compass  and  aneroid  without  interrupting  the  march.  The 
method  of  doing  this  is  to  take  a  bearing  to  the  farthest  visible 
point  on  the  line  of  march  ahead,  and  note  the  time  on  leaving 

*  For  details  of  surveying  and  setting  out  not  mentioned  in  this  chapter, 
see  Chapter  V. 
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the  commencement  of  each  line  and  again  on  reaching  its 
termination.  By  also  noting  the  estimated  rate  of  travelling 
between  the  two  points,  /.^.,  4  miles  an  hour,  3  miles  an  hour, 
&c.,  as  the  case  may  be,  we  get  an  approximate  measurement 
of  the  distance.  Pedometer,  range  finder,  or  perambulator 
may  also  be  used  to  get  the  distances.  Aneroid  barometer 
readings  at  each  end  of  the  lines  will  enable  us  to  plot  an 
approximate  longitudinal  section  of  the  route  actually  travelled, 
while  the  best  approximate  location  of  the  line  of  the  railway  or 
road  which  is  visible  from  the  actual  line  of  march  may  be 
roughly  sketched  in  the  survey  book.  Aneroid  readings  should 
be  taken  at  all  important  river  crossings,  passes,  &c.,  and  every 
available  piece  of  information  as  to  towns,  villages,  sources  of 
water  supply,  particulars  with  regard  to  large  rivers,  geological 
features  of  the  country,  nature  of  timber  and  cultivation  if  any, 
population  and  trade,  industry,  climate,  rainfall,  floods,  &c., 
should  be  carefully  recorded.  The  result  of  such  a  reconnaissance 
would  then  be  a  rough  plan  of  the  actual  route  traversed,  with  an 
approximate  location  of  the  line  and  possible  deviations  there- 
from sketched  roughly  on  it,  and  also  a  rough  longitudinal 
section  of  the  route  traversed,  which  will  give  an  approximate 
idea  of  the  probable  longitudinal  section  of  the  line,  besides  the 
other  general  information  indicated  above.  See  instruments  for 
approximate  measurement  of  distances,  paced  survey  with  pris- 
matic and  pocket  compass.  Chapter  II. 

Reconnaissance  in  Thick  Jungle  or  Dense  Forest. — 

A  reconnaissance  or  exploration  of  a  given  proposed  route  in  thick 
jungle  or  dense  forest  is  to  be  conducted  upon  the  same  lines  as 
already  indicated  for  open  country,  and  the  same  information 
should  be  obtained  with  the  exception  of  the  rough  indication  of 
the  location  of  the  line.  This  is  of  course  out  of  the  question 
in  jungle  work,  as  all  information  obtained  will  be  strictly  con- 
fined to  the  route  actually  travelled  over,  it  being  impossible  to 
see  anything  farther  than  a  yard  or  two  from  the  actual  line  of 
march.  With  reference  to  the  best  route  to  explore  in  this  de- 
scription of  country,  there  are  two  courses  open — (i)  To  cut 
through  the  jungle  or  bush  in  a  straight  or  approximately  straight 
line  for  the  objective  point;  (2)  to  confine  the  exploration  or 
reconnaissance  to  existing  roads,  trade  routes,  or  paths.     With 
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reference  to  this  point,  Mr  F.  Shelford,  in  a  paper  on  "  Railway 
Surveying  in  Tropical  Forests,"  *  says,  "  After  considerable  experi- 
ence in  unmapped  countries  covered  with  dense  forest,  the  author 
has  no  hesitation  in  stating  that  the  existing  trade  route,  road,  or 
path  is  almost  invariably  the  best  base  line  from  which  to  locate 
the  railway."  This  amounts  to  saying  that  the  native  route  between 
any  two  given  points  in  country  covered  with  dense  forest  is  gene- 
rally the  best  and  most  direct  that  the  local  features  of  the  country 
will  permit  of.  It  being  distinctly  understood  that  these  remarks 
apply  only  to  the  general  route  and  not  to  the  final  location,  it 
is  believed  that  most  of  those  who  have  had  experience  of 
surveying  in  tropical  countries  will  concur  in  this  view.  The 
probability  is  that  in  most  cases  a  direct  line  between  two  given 
points  will  run  into  difficult  country,  with  the  result  that  after 
spending  a  considerable  time  in  running  trial  lines  the  final  route 
will  approximate  more  or  less  closely  to  the  existing  native  trade 
route.  With  reference  to  the  rough  compass  and  aneroid  survey 
of  a  route  in  jungle  or  dense  forest,  in  a  tortuous  path  the  lines 
are  excessively  short,  and  in  that  case  the  best  plan  is  to  send  a 
man  ahead  and  judge  of  the  direction  from  a  shout  or  gun-shot. 
DistarK:e  by  pedometer,  perambulator,  or  time  should  be  corrected 
by  allowing  for  the  twists  in  the  path,  which  after  a  little  practice 
can  be  fairly  estimated.  A  range  finder  for  distances  is  of  course 
out  of  the  question  for  jungle  work. 

The  very  roughest  kind  of  exploration  or  route  survey  will 
consist  of  a  series  of  detached  observations  of  latitude  and  longi- 
tude taken  with  the  sextant  and  artificial  horizon  on  camping 
at  night  while  exploring  or  travelling,  together  with  barometer 
altitudes. 

The  longitudes  may  be  taken  by  the  method  described  on 
page  378,  Chapter  X.,  by  finding  the  error  of  watch  on  local  mean 
time  at  each  place.  The  latitudes  by  any  of  the  methods  de- 
scribed in  Chapter  X.  For  measurement  of  heights  by  barometer 
see  Chapter  III.  For  the  problem  of  "required  distance  and 
bearing  of  objective  point  whose  latitude  and  longitude  is  known," 
and  the  converse  problem,  see  page  409. 

2.  Route  Survey  or  Trial  Location. — When  there  is 
doubt  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  one  or  more  routes  the  only 

*  Minutes  of  Proceedings  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  vol.  cxxxiii. 
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way  to  decide  the  point  is  to  make  a  route  survey  or  trial  location 
over  each. 

Route  Survey  or  Trial  Location  in  Open  Country.— 

This  consists  in  running  a  line  and  taking  levels  along  it,  the 
reconnaissance  survey  being  taken  as  the  basis.  As  a  rule  the 
theodolite  will  be  used  in  open  country,  as  long  sights  will  be 
taken.  The  bearings,  however,  should  be  compass  bearings  re- 
ferred to  magnetic  north,  as  such  a  survey  will  be  more  accurate 
than  a  traverse  in  which  merely  the  angles  between  the  lines  are 
measured,  even  if  a  considerable  amount  of  care  is  taken  in 
measuring  the  angles.  The  reason  of  this  is  of  course  because 
the  errors  of  the  bearings  in  a  compass  survey  are  independent 
of  each  other,  the  total  error  being  the  algebraic  sum  of  the 
separate  errors,  while  in  the  other  case  the  errors  are  cumulative 
and  multiplied  throughout  the  whole  survey.  The  line  will  be 
chained  either  with  a  chain  or  measuring  band.  Levels  with 
the  ordinary  spirit  level  will  be  taken  along  the  line  traversed. 
As  a  rule  cross  sections  and  contours  will  not  be  taken  on  a 
trial  location  of  this  kind,  or  at  all  events  only  a  few  in  the  most 
difficult  parts  of  the  line.  There  will  be  no  attempt  at  pegging 
or  marking  the  line,  as  a  survey  of  this  kind  must  be  conducted 
with  a  certain  amount  of  speed.  The  leveller  should  therefore 
follow  up  the  theodolite  as  closely  as  possible.  In  open  country 
the  leveller  will  not  have  time  to  check  his  levels,  and  there  should 
be  a  check  leveller.  The  check  leveller  will  do  as  much  cross 
sectioning  and  surveying  of  rivers,  streams,  paths,  &c.,  crossed, 
as  his  time  will  permit  of,  and  the  more  of  this  work  done,  the 
more  valuable  will  the  survey  be  as  a  guide  to  the  preliminary 
location  and  setting  out  in  the  event  of  that  route  being  selected. 
When  the  survey  is  only  one  of  several  rival  routes  the  fact 
must  not  be  lost  sight  of  that  it  will  be  a  loss  to  spend  too 
much  time  in  cross  sectioning  and  subsidiary  surveying,  as  this 
will  be  of  no  use  in  the  event  of  the  survey  being  discarded  on 
the  general  merits  of  the  route  itself.  At  the  same  time  in  difficult 
country  it  will  be  an  absolute  necessity  to  do  a  certain  amount  of 
cross-section  work  for  contours  and  survey  of  details  in  order  to 
properly  compare  different  proposed  routes.  The  party  should 
consist  of  (i)  theodolite  or  transit  man,  (2)  leveller,  (5)  check 
leveller.     Usually  the  chief  will  take  the  theodolite,  otherwise  the 
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party  will  consist  of  four.  The  instruments  should  be — Two  6  in. 
theodolites,  three  14  in.  levels,  two  clinometers,  two  prismatic 
compasses,  two  or  three  steel  bands  or  measuring  chains,  three 
levelling  staffs ;  ranging  rods,  axes,  cutting  knives,  &c. 

In  the  above  list  one  spare  theodolite  and  one  spare  level  is 
provided,  as  also  spare  steel  bands  or  chains  and  a  spare  levelling 
staff.  This  is  important  in  foreign  work,  as  the  work  may  be 
stopped  from  a  trivial  accident  if  spare  instruments  are  not  carried. 

For  foreign  work  the  diaphragms  of  the  telescopes  should  be  of 
glasSf  with  the  collimatian  line  marked  by  lines  etched  on  the  glass 
and  not  cross  hairs, 

Messrs  Cooke's  instruments  have  usually  glass  diaphragms,  and 
they  save  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and  time  in  replacing  broken  cross 
hairs. 

For  rapid  survey  of  this  kind  in  open  country  a  tacheometer  or 
stadia  survey  will  be  very  suitable  (see  Tacheometry,  Chapter  VI.). 

Route  Survey  or  Trial  Location  in  Jungle  or  Dense 

Forest. — A  survey  of  this  kind  is  to  be  conducted  in  the  same 
manner  as  already  described  for  open  country.  As,  however,  the 
sights  will  be  as  a  rule  much  shorter,  the  best  and  most  rapid 
instrument  to  use  is  the  ordinary  surveying  compass  or  miner's 
dial.  It  is  a  very  common  practice  to  make  these  surveys  with 
prismatic  compass  mounted  on  light  legs  (Fig.  65).  The  objec- 
tions to  a  prismatic  compass  are  as  follows : — The  needle  either 
takes  a  long  time  to  settle,  or  in  hot  damp  countries  becomes 
foul  and  slow.  Moisture  condenses  inside  the  glass  and  the  needle 
is  apt  to  stick  to  it  and  give  a  false  reading. 

The  mining  dial  has  the  advantage  of  a  much  larger  compass 
and  longer  needle,  and  it  is  steadier  and  not  so  liable  to  get  out 
of  order.  In  point  of  lightness,  speed,  and  portability  it  compares 
favourably  with  the  prismatic  compass,  and  it  takes  a  good  deal 
of  rough  usage  to  damage  a  mining  dial.  From  the  latter  point 
of  view  it  compares  very  favourably  with  the  prismatic  compass. 
Fig.  61  shows  Whitelaw's  theodolite  or  mining  dial,  invented  by 
the  author's  father.  Fig.  231  shows  a  plain  form  of  ordinary 
mining  dial.  Whitelaw's  theodolite  or  mining  dial  will  be  found 
a  very  good  instrument  for  this  class  of  survey,  and  is  described 
by  the  inventor  as  follows :  * — 

*  Paper  read  before  Royal  Scottish  Society  of  Arts. 
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"The  difference  of  the  instrument,  the  subject  of  this  paper, 
consists  in  fitting  the  miner's  dial  compass  or  the  ordinary  theo- 
dolite with  two  arcs,  one  of  which  is  rigidly  fixed  to  the  compass 
box  in  the  line  of  sight  or  direction  of  observation,  and  this  arc 
has  the  usual  graduations  for  taking  angles  of  elevation  or  depres- 
sion and  reductions  from  the  hypotenusal  to  horizontal  distances ; 
also  in  attaching  a  large  level  tube  to  said  arc.  The  other  of  the 
two  arcs  is  free  to  move  in  its  bearings  in  a  line  at  right  angles  to 


K^.  131.— Plain  Surveying  Compass  or  Mining  Dial. 

the  line  of  observation.  On  the  upper  part  of  this  movable  arc 
are  carried  the  frame  and  sights,  and  telescope,  which  may  be  used 
instead  or  conjointly.  The  vernier  for  vertical  angles  is  formed  in 
this  movable  arc, 

"The  instrument  may  also  be  used  for  levelling,  in  same  manner 
as  is  sometimes  done  with  an  ordinary  theodolite,  by  clamping  it 
at  zero  of  the  rigid  arc.  This  arc  is  also  pierced  by  slits,  whereby 
the  other  sights  can  be  checked.     The  illustration  represents  a 
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5  in.  theodolite  for  surface  or  underground  surveys.  With  a 
vernier  working  inside  the  compass  box — that  of  a  mining  theo- 
dolite— and  without  an  external  vernier  and  the  clamp,  it  would 
represent  an  ordinary  dial  with  the  improvements  applied  thereto. 

"  The  under  part  of  frame  has  a  groove  with  spring  fixed  to 
the  under  side  of  it,  which  makes  it  automatic  in  its  action,  for 
retaining  it  in  whatever  position  it  may  be  when  an  observation  is 
being  taken,  and  saves  using  the  clamp. 

"  The  spirit  level  L  is  attached  by  snugs  for  levelling  the  instru- 
ment and  ascertaining  its  horizontal  adjustment. 

"Slits  are  pierced  in  the  opposite  sides  of  the  rigid  arc  in  the 
same  vertical  plane  as  the  sights  and  telescope,  and  these  serve 
for  ranging  and  checking  horizontal  lines.  Angles  of  elevation 
and  depression  up  to  90"  can  be  taken  without  difficulty,  thereby 
making  it  very  suitable  for  connecting  surface  and  underground 
surveys,  and  particularly  for  steep  workings. 

"  The  arrangement  of  the  frame  with  the  sights  admits  of  the 
compass  being  the  same  diameter  as  the  under  limb  in  theodolite, 
whereby  rapidity,  greater  accuracy,  and  a  more  perfect  check  is 
obtained  between  the  compass  and  verniers. 

"  The  verniers  of  the  under  limb  are  placed  near  to  the  eye 
and  right  side  of  the  observer,  which  enables  him  to  read  them 
without  changing  his  position,  as  is  required  by  him  with  an 
ordinary  theodolite. 

"  The  improved  instrument  may  be  used  for  taking  horizontal 
angles,  as  with  the  mining  compass  or  dial,  by  using  the  magnetic 
needle  only,  the  lower  limb  or  inside  vernier  being  clamped.  In 
this  position  it  is  also  available  for  and  especially  adapted — in 
addition  to  its  recognised  merits  for  mine-surveying— ;/&r  rough 
and  closely  wooded  countries  where  there  is  difficulty  in  obtaining 
long  vie7VSy  as  it  is  fitted  with  open  sights  fixed  below  the  telescope 
so  that  one  or  other  can  be  used. 

"  The  improvements  described  are  also  applicable  to  ordinary 
mining  or  other  compasses. 

"The  improvements  may  be  noted  as  consisting  of — (i.)  In 
the  general  arrangement  and  construction  of  the  parts  constituting 
the  instrument  for  angular  measurement. 

"  (2.)  Providing  the  compass  box  for  angular  measurement  with 
a  rigid  graduated  arc  fixed  to  the  sides  and  over  the  said  box,  and 
with  a  movable  arc  turning  upon  bearings  on  the  sides  of  a  com- 
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pass  box,  which  carries  at  its  top  a  frame  provided  with  sights  above 
the  arc,  whereby  angles  of  elevation  and  depression  up  to  90**  can 
be  taken ;  and  the  placing  of  the  verniers  on  the  right  of  the 
line  of  sights  instead  of  at  the  centre  of  the  sides  of  the  instru- 
ment, which  obviates  moving  from  the  position  for  taking  the 
bearings. 

"  (3.)  The  combination  of  a  level  with  the  rigid  arc  referred  to 
in  the  preceding  description  of  the  drawings,  &c. 

"  (4.)  Forming  slits  in  the  rigid  arc  in  the  line  of  sights  for  the 
purpose  of  ranging  and  checking  horizontal  lines  \  also  of  con- 
necting surface  and  underground  surveys. 

"  I  have  now  improved  on  the  instrument,  as  shown  in  Fig. 
61,  in  so  far  as  the  folding  sights  are  now  made  to  fold  close  to 
bed-plate^  and  made  so  that  when  erect  they  can  be  used  with  the 
telescope  on ;  the  holders  of  telescope  being  made  of  such  height  as 
to  allow  sights  to  be  taken  through  below  it — say  a  back  sight. 

"  The  telescope  holders  are  notv  also  made  to  fold  down  close  to 
platCy  and  then  the  telescope  being  taken  off  the  instrument  is  used 
with  the  hair  sights  only^ 

The  use  of  the  mining  dial  for  this  class  of  survey  is  strongly 
advocated  by  Mr  F.  Shelford  in  the  p)aper  already  alluded  to  (see 
page  395).  In  running  a  survey  through  thick  jungle  or  dense 
forest  every  yard  of  the  way  has  to  be  cut.  A  couple  of  ranging 
rods  should  always  be  lined  in  at  the  head  of  the  line,  and  the 
natives  who  do  the  cutting  keep  themselves  in  line  by  means  of 
these.  The  instrument  should,  however,  be  kept  as  close  up  to 
the  cutters  as  possible,  as  they  are  liable  to  get  off  the  line.  As 
a  rule  the  natives  prefer  to  do  the  cutting  with  knives,  called 
"  machetes "  in  Mexico,  ("entral  and  South  America,  and  called 
"dhows,"  &c.,  in  India.  Small  trees  are  cut  down  with  axes, 
which  as  a  rule  must  be  supplied  to  the  natives  engaged  for  the 
cutting.  They,  however,  often  prefer  to  use  their  own  knives, 
although  an  ample  supply  of  these  should  also  be  provided.  When 
very  large  trees  are  encountered,  they  must  be  triangulated  round, 
although  in  this  class  of  survey  it  is  generally  near  enough  simply 
to  shift  the  instrument  to  the  other  side  of  the  tree  and  set  it 
up  in  the  line  again  as  nearly  as  can  be  judged.  As  trees  will 
be  encountered  over  10  ft.  in  diameter,  and  having  buttresses  in 
addition  extending  up  the  tree  for  about  20  ft.,  somewhat  after 
an  Eiffel  Tower  shape,  it  is  out  of  the  question  to  cut  these  down 
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on  a  route  or  trial  location  survey.  Such  a  tree  would  afford  three 
or  four  days'  work  for  two  or  three  men  to  cut  it  down.  Three  to 
four  miles  a  day,  and  sometimes  upwards  of  six  miles  a  day,  can 
be  surveyed,  depending  principally  on  the  amount  and  rate  of  the 
cutting.  As  regards  the  accuracy  of  a  compass  survey  of  this 
kind,  lines  have  been  run  20  miles  which  came  in  to  i  chain, 
which  is  well  within  the  limits  of  accuracy  required. 

Fifty  or  sixty  natives  may  be  easily  employed  in  cutting, 
carrying,  shifting  camp,  making  huts,  &c.,  and  it  is  better  to  have 
even  a  greater  force  of  natives  if  possible,  as  the  whole  of  the 
work  would  be  delayed  for  want  of  a  sufficient  number  of  men. 
Every  yard  of  cross  section  will  have  to  be  cut,  and  the  aneroid 
will  be  found  a  very  suitable  instrument  for  rough  cross  sections. 
It  is  simply  necessary  to  walk  down  the  cross  section  cut  and 
note  the  readings,  which  may  be  checked  on  the  way  back.  The 
clinometer  and  taped  distances  will  of  course  be  more  accurate. 

The  dial  should  be  set  up  at  every  intersection  of  two  lines, 
and  a  back  sight  as  well  as  a  fore  sight  taken  on  each  line.  If  the 
back  and  fore  sights  do  not  agree,  the  difference  is  due  to  an 
error  in  reading  the  bearing  or  else  to  local  magnetic  attraction. 
In  the  latter  case  the  angle  between  the  two  lines  must  be  measured 
on  the  vernier  in  Whitelaw's  dial,  or  if  there  is  no  vernier  the 
difference  between  the  bearings  will  correctly  represent  the  angle 
between  the  two  lines  in  spite  of  any  local  magnetic  attraction. 
When  the  back  and  fore  sights  again  correspond,  the  magnetic 
bearings  may  be  again  adopted. 

A  steel  band  will  be  found  most  suitable  for  jungle  work,  as  it 
does  not  catch  in  twigs  and  branches  so  much  as  the  links  of  a 
chain.  A  steel  band  must  be  well  oiled  every  night  in  damp 
tropical  countries,  or  it  will  not  last  long. 

The  amount  of  cutting  done  is  only  just  sufficient  to  run  the 
line  through.  The  line  as  cut  partakes  more  of  the  nature  of  a 
tunnel  than  open  cutting,  consequently  when  any  depressions  or 
elevations  occur  the  view  is  interrupted,  which  is  one  reason  why 
the  sights  are  as  a  rule  short.  Large  trees  in  the  way  is  another 
cause  of  the  sights  being  short.  A  comparatively  small  anthill 
(/>.,  about  6  ft.  high,  which  is  small  for  some  countries)  will  also 
block  the  line  of  sight. 

It  will  easily  be  understood  that  although  the  inclined  line  of 
sight  for  the  compass  has  been  cleared,  the  leveller's  line  of  sight, 
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which  is  necessarily  horizontal,  may  be  anything  but  clear.  The 
leveller  therefore  requires  some  men  to  cut  down  intervening 
twigs  and  branches. 

Cross  sections  should  be  cut  by  a  special  gang  at  points  which 
may  be  indicated  by  a  cleft  stick  stuck  in  the  centre  line,  with  a 
paper  inserted  with  directions  to  cut  a  cross  section,  and  in  what 
direction  and  about  what  length.  In  India  a  native  surveyor  may 
be  put  in  charge  of  cutting  cross  sections.  A  number  of  cross 
sections  may  then  be  taken  in  a  short  time  by  the  check  leveller 
when  he  gets  his  levels  checked  up  on  the  main  line.  Otherwise 
the  native  surveyor  or  assistant  who  cuts  the  cross  sections  may 
survey  them  with  the  clinometer  or  aneroid  at  the  time  they  are  cut. 

When  the  line  runs  into  a  hill,  the  best  plan  is  to  run  one  or 
more  cross  sections  right  over  the  hill.  This  will  indicate  which 
side  of  the  hill  is  the  best  for  the  line,  and  may  therefore  save 
time  and  trouble  in  cutting  cross  sections  on  the  wrong  side  of 
the  hill.  The  best  form  of  protractor  for  plotting  the  traverse  is  a 
large  circular  cardboard  protractor,  about  12  or  18  in.  diameter 
having  the  circle  inside  the  graduations  cut  out  (see  page  123). 

It  is  perhaps  scarcely  necessary  to  stale  here  that  the  object 
of  cross  sections  for  location  purposes  is  to  enable  the  contours  to 
be  plotted  on  the  plan  and  the  line  thereby  located.  This  is  fully 
described  in  Chapter  V. 

The  party  should  consist  of  (i)  engineer  running  compass 
lines,  (2)  leveller,  (3)  check  leveller. 

The  instruments  will  consist  of  two  mining  dials,  three  14  in. 
levels,  two  clinometers,  two  aneroids,  two  prismatic  compasses, 
two  or  three  steel  bands,  three  levelling  staffs ;  ranging  rods,  axes, 
cutting  knives,  &c. 

3.  Preliminary  Location  Survey  on  Route  Selected. 

— A  survey  of  this  description  will  be  conducted  on  practically  the 
same  lines  whether  it  be  in  open  country  or  in  jungle,  due  con- 
sideration being  given  to  the  remarks  already  made  on  work  in 
jungle  or  dense  forest.  This  class  of  survey  is  attended  with  a 
considerable  amount  of  cross  sectioning  and  surveying  of  details, 
such  as  roads,  rivers,  paths,  &c.,  and  the  plan  produced  should 
show  full  contours  of  the  ground  and  a  well-located  line  marked 
on  it.  This  being  so,  it  is  consequently  of  much  importance 
that  the  exact  line  which  has  thus  been  carefully  located  at  con- 
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siderable  expense  and  trouble  should  be  capable  of  being  retraced 
with  accuracy  after  the  lapse  of  a  considerable  interval  of  time. 
The  only  satisfactory  method  of  doing  this  is  to  survey  the  lines 
carefully  with  a  6  in.  theodolite  and  refer  their  bearings  to  astro- 
nomical or  true  north.  Any  one  who  has  had  experience  of  trying 
to  find  marks  left  on  trees  in  jungle  or  dense  forest  after  a  con- 
siderable interval  has  elapsed  since  the  marks  were  made  will 
appreciate  the  force  of  this.  In  open  country  it  may  be  possible 
to  refer  the  line  to  marks  which  may  be  easily  found,  but  a  survey 
whose  bearings  are  correctly  referred  to  true  north  is  always  more 
satisfactory.  This  class  of  survey  should  therefore  invariably  be 
executed  with  the  theodolite,  whether  in  open  country  or  in  jungle. 
For  open  country  tacheometer  or  stadia  work  is  the  best  method, 
see  Chapter  VI. 

The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  take  an  observation  for  true  north 
at  the  starting  point  and  determine  the  true  bearing  of  the  first 
line  (see  Chapter  X.).  Next  set  the  instrument  so  that  the 
needle  of  the  compass  points  to  zero,  the  vernier  being  also  at 
zero.  The  needle  of  the  compass  should  be  set  to  zero  by  means 
of  a  small  pocket  microscope.  Now  sight  on  the  first  line  and 
read  on  the  vernier  its  magnetic  bearing.  This  may  be  checked 
by  reading  the  needle,  which  should  indicate  the  same  bearing  as 
nearly  as  it  can  be  read.  The  magnetic  variation  is  then  the 
difference  between  the  true  and  magnetic  bearings.  The  instru- 
ment should  be  kept  clamped  at  the  magnetic  bearing,  and  kept 
at  this  bearing  when  shifted  to  the  commencement  of  the  second 
line.  Being  set  up  there,  sight  back  on  the  first  line,  turn  over  the 
telescope,  unclamp,  and  sight  on  to  the  second  line.  The  bearing 
of  the  second  line  may  now  be  read  by  the  vernier,  and  this 
bearing  should  correspond  with  the  bearing  indicated  by  the 
needle.  This  virtually  amounts  to  measuring  the  angle  between 
the  lines,  only  the  magnetic  bearings  are  recorded,  so  that  the 
needle  is  a  check  on  the  vernier  reading.  This  is  of  much  import- 
ance, as  the  needle  may  often  save  a  mistake  of  a  degree  or  so  in 
reading  the  vernier.  The  magnetic  bearings  are  thus  booked,  but 
the  true  bearings  are  of  course  known  as  the  true  bearing  of  the 
first  line  has  been  determined  at  the  starting  point,  the  object  of 
booking  and  working  to  magnetic  bearings  being  simply  to  get 
the  check  afforded  by  the  needle  of  the  compass. 

As  the  observ^^tion  fpr  true  north  at  the  starting  point  will  be 
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as  a  rule  correct  to  about  i  minute  with  a  6  in.  theodolite,  the 
probable  angular  deviation  of  the  recorded  bearings  from  the 
actual  bearings  of  the  line  traversed  will  be  i  minute.  This  repre- 
sents a  divergence  of  about  i8  in.  in  i  mile.  Another  observation 
for  true  north  should  therefore  be  taken  at  about  every  mile. 
A  second  observation  having  been  taken,  the  error  in  the  bearing 
at  that  point  is  ascertained  and  distributed  over  the  lines  run 
between  the  two  observations  for  true  north. 

When  the  second  observation  for  true  north  is  taken,  if  there 
is  any  great  discrepancy  between  the  magnetic  bearing  as  indicated 
by  the  needle  and  that  indicated  on  the  vernier,  a  new  magnetic 
bearing  should  be  adopted.  This  ensures  correspondence  between 
needle  and  vernier  again,  at  least  for  some  distance,  and  gives  us 
the  desired  check  on  the  vernier  readings. 

The  reader  must  not  confuse  the  above  with  a  survey  referred 
to  magnetic  bearings,  as  it  is  as  above  described  a  survey  referred 
to  true  north,  the  use  of  the  magnetic  bearings  being  purely 
conventional.  Neither  is  it  to  be  confused  with  a  survey  in 
which  the  magnetic  variation  of  the  compass  on  the  theodolite 
is  determined  say  at  camp,  and  the  true  bearings  of  the  survey 
lines  simply  deduced  from  their  magnetic  bearings  ±  the  variation 
of  the  compass.  The  essential  feature  of  the  method  described 
is  that  the  true  bearings  of  the  actual  survey  lines  are  found 
from  astronomical  observations  taken  on  the  lines  themselves  at 
intervals  of  about  a  mile. 

In  distributing  the  errors  over  the  lines  intervening  between 
the  points  at  which  observations  for  true  north  are  taken,  the 
total  error  in  bearing  is  divided  by  the  number  of  lines,  and  the 
corrections  made  accordingly.  This  assumes  the  angular  error 
to  be  the  same  for  a  short  line  as  for  a  long  line.  Strictly 
speaking  this  may  not  be  the  case,  but  the  above  is  usually  near 
enough  for  all  practical  purposes. 

As  regards  the  other  details  of  a  survey  of  this  class,  it  may 
be  said  that  generally  speaking  the  survey  is  conducted  on  the 
same  lines  as  already  described  for  2,  "  Route  Survey  or  Trial 
Location  over  one  or  more  Routes,"  and  the  reader  is  referred 
to  the  remarks  already  made  in  that  connection.  The  essential 
differences  are : — 

(i.)  The  bearings  are  more  carefully  taken  and  are  referred  to 
astronomical  or  true  north  about  every  mile. 
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(2.)  Temporary  pegs  are  driven  in  with  point  marks  or  tacks  in 
them  as  change  points  on  which  to  set  up  the  theodolite. 

(3.)  Chaining  or  stadia  work  is  more  carefully  done. 

(4.)  Levelling  is  more  carefully  done,  and  the  stipulated  differ- 
ence between  leveller  and  check  leveller's  levels  per  mile  is  less. 

(5.)  More  cross  sectioning  is  done. 

(6.)  More  detail  is  surveyed,  such  as  roads,  rivers,  paths, 
villages,  &c. 

(7.)  The  engineer  in  charge  of  the  location  will  go  back  upon 
the  survey  lines  in  the  event  of  the  line  running  into  difficult 
country  where  the  contours  and  levels  show  that  the  line  would  be 
very  expensive,  and  he  will  try  a  new  line  with  levels  and  cross 
sections  until  he  has  explored  the  country  to  his  satisfaction  and 
decided  on  the  best  line. 

Generally  speaking  we  may  say  that  the  whole  operation  is 
a  repetition  of  the  second  class  of  survey,  viz.,  "  Route  Survey  or 
Trial  Location  over  one  or  more  Routes,"  conducted  with  greater 
care  and  more  accuracy  and  detail. 

The  instruments  should  consist  of  two  6  in.  theodolites,  three 
14  in.  levels,  three  or  four  clinometers,  three  or  four  prismatic 
compasses,  two  or  three  plane  tables  and  accessories  (for  native 
assistant  surveyors  in  British  India),  two  or  three  steel  bands, 
three  levelling  staffs ;  ranging  rods,  axes,  cutting  knives,  &c. 

As  before,  spare  instruments  have  been  provided  in  the  above 
list  in  case  of  accident.  The  party  should  consist  of  one  theo- 
dolite or  transit  man,  one  leveller,  one  check  leveller,  two  or  three 
assistants  for  cross  sectioning  and  surveying  detail.  The  number 
of  the  latter  will  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  ground.  Usually 
the  chief  will  run  the  theodolite,  otherwise  the  party  will  consist 
of  four  engineers  besides  assistants. 

As  regards  taking  astronomical  observations,  the  extra  meridian 
observation  of  sun  for  true  north  (see  Chapter  X.)  may  be  taken 
either  in  the  forenoon  or  in  the  afternoon  about  three  or  four 
hours  before  or  after  mid-day,  and  need  not  occupy  longer  than 
about  five  minutes.  The  calculation  takes  some  little  time,  but 
that  may  be  done  in  camp  without  interrupting  the  field  work. 
When  the  party  is  camped  on  the  survey  lines,  the  method  by 
observation  of  a  circumpolar  star  at  elongation  is  quick  and  easily 
computed  (method  (5),  Chapter  X.),  or  the  method  by  two  stars 
at  elongation  (method  (4),  Chapter  X.).     Star  observations  are, 
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however,  inconvenient  when  the  camp  is  not  on  ihe  survey  lines, 
but  at  some  little  distance,  as  is  often  the  case. 

It  has  been  above  recommended  that  observations  for  meridian 
should  be  taken  about  every  mile.  When  the  lines  are  very  short, 
and  the  bearings  consequently  numerous,  it  may,  however,  be 
necessary  to  take  observations  for  meridian  more  frequently.  The 
frequency  of  observations  for  meridian  will  be  determined  by 
these  and  local  considerations,  instrumental  error,  &c.  See  also 
in  running  long  lines,  convergence  of  meridians,  page  366. 

In  describing  on  page  403  the  operation  of  taking  the  bearings 
of  the  lines,  it  is  staled  "  sight  back  on  the  first  line,  turn  over  the 
telescope,  unclamp,  and  sight  on  to  the  second  line."  This  will 
introduce  an  error  if  the  instrument  is  not  in  adjustment  for  colli- 
mation.  To  obviate  the  necessity  for  turning  over  the  telescope, 
proceed  as  follows : — Set  the  vernier  to  the  bearing  of  the  back 
line  +  180°,  which  will  be  the  bearing  of  that  line  as  looked  at 
from  its  termination  to  its  commencement.  Now  in  place  of 
turning  over  the  telescope  vertically,  simply  unclamp  and  rotate 
the  upper  part  of  the  instrument  horizontally  and  sight  on  to  the 
forward  line.  The  bearing  of  the  forward  line  may  then  be  read 
off  the  vernier  without  any  error  due  to  collimation  line  being  out 
of  adjustment.  The  same  result  will  be  attained  if  both  faces 
of  the  instrument  are  used,  and  the  mean  taken.  In  running 
long  lines,  if  the  adjustment  of  the  instrument  is  bad,  use  both 
faces,  and  take  the  mean  of  the  two  points  thus  given  as  the 
correct  position  of  the  line  (see  page  83). 

4.  Final  Location  Survey  and  Setting  out  of  Line.— 

This  will  differ  but  little  from  3,  "  Preliminary  Location  Survey  on 
Route  Selected.'*  Its  essential  feature  is  that  pegs  are  driven  in 
at  every  chain,  see  Chapter  V.,  the  curves  are  set  out,  and  bench 
marks  are  carefully  established  about  \  mile  apart.  As  in  tropical 
countries  pegs  quickly  rot  and  are  eaten  up  by  ants,  they  should 
be  driven  in  flush  with  the  ground,  and  every  tenth  peg  should 
be  larger  than  the  others,  and  be  protected  by  a  piece  of  tin 
nailed  on  the  top  and  stamped  with  the  number  of  the  station. 
Kerosene  tins  may  be  cut  up  and  utilised  for  this  purpose. 

The  only  satisfactory  way  to  mark  a  line  so  that  it  may  be 
readily  found  after  the  lapse  of  some  considerable  time  is  to 
"  nick   out "   or   "  dogbell "   the  centre    line    throughout.     This 
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survey  is  executed  oh  the  basis  of  the  line  located  by  the 
"Preliminary  Location  Survey  on  Route  Selected,"  and  the 
bearings  are  to  be  carefully  referred  to  true  north,  so  that  the 
line  may  be  retraced  with  accuracy  in  the  event  of  anything 
happening  to  delay  the  construction  for  some  time.  Astronomical 
observations  are  of  course  necessary  in  any  case  to  trace  out 
accurately  the  line  located  by  the  "  Preliminary  Location  Survey 
on  Route  Selected." 

Bench  marks  are  cut  on  trees,  and  should  be  clear  of  the 
line.  In  jungle  or  dense  forest  the  line  is  usually  cleared  of  all 
trees  and  undergrowth  for  a  distance  of  100  ft.  on  each  side  of 
the  centre  line  prior  to  construction.  The  bench  marks  should 
therefore  be  clear  of  this,  i>.,  more  than  100  ft.  from  the  centre 
line.  This  entails  about  2  chains  of  cutting  for  each  bench 
mark,  which  somewhat  impedes  the  leveller's  progress.  With 
reference  to  bench  marks  on  trees,  there  appeared  some  time 
ago  in  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  The  Engineer  a  statement  to  the 
effect  that  in  levelling  for  an  important  railway  bridge  in  India 
it  was  discovered  some  time  after  the  works  for  the  bridge  had 
been  commenced  that  the  tree  on  which  the  bench  mark  was  cut 
had  grown  since  the  date  of  the  survey,  and  the  value  of  the 
bench  mark  had  thereby  been  altered  about  2  ft.  This  statement 
was  of  course  absurd,  and  was  promptly  corrected  by  another 
letter  in  the  next  issue  of  The  Engineer^  which  stated  that  exo- 
genous trees  increase  in  height  by  successive  additions  to  the  top. 
It  is  of  course  to  be  understood  that  in  executing  the  "Final 
Location  Survey  and  Setting  out"  no  pains  are  to  be  spared 
in  making  any  improvements  to  the  location  of  the  line  which 
may  present  themselves.  These  alterations  are  to  be  conducted 
precisely  on  the  principles  already  explained.  In  British  India 
the  native  surveyors  who  will  act  as  assistants  to  the  engineers 
are  usually  trained  to  survey  with  the  plane  table.  It  is  advisable, 
therefore,  to  include  some  plane  tables  and  accessories  in  the  list 
of  instruments,  as  these  surveyors  are  usually  at  a  loss  if  asked 
to  do  much  surveying  by  any  other  method  than  the  plane  table. 
In  damp  tropical  countries  the  paper  becomes  spoiled  by  damp, 
ants,  flies,  perspiration  dropping  on  it,  &c.,  and  the  plane  table  is 
on  the  whole  not  a  very  good  instrument  for  jungle  work. 

The  number  of  engineers  in  the  party  will  be  the  same  as  for  (3), 
"  Preliminary  Location  Survey  on  Route  Selected,"  and  the  instru- 
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ments  the  same.  As  the  line  is  to  be  pegged  out  it  may  save  time 
if  there  are  two  theodolite  men,  one  to  run  ahead  simply  cutting 
the  line,  and  the  other  coming  after  chaining  and  putting  in  pegs. 
In  this  case  there  will  be  another  engineer  and  three  theodolites. 

Scales. — The  usual  scales  for  plotting  the  work  are — For 
preliminary  location  surveys  about  400  fl.  to  t  inch  or  about  6 
chains  to  i  inch  or  about  ,j,\g  ;  for  working  surveys  about  aoo  ft. 
to  1  inch  or  about  3  chains  to  1  inch  or  about  ^^sts- 

It  may  be  stated  that  the  rapidity  with  which  undergrowth 


Fig.  232. — Pockel  Prismatic  Compass. 

springs  up  in  wet  tropical  countries  is  almost  incredihie.  Suppose 
the  line  to  have  been  cleared  of  all  limber  and  undergrowth  for 
a  width  of  200  ft.  If  the  stumps  of  the  trees  have  been  left  in, 
during  the  interval  I>ctwcen  the  end  of  one  dry  season  and  the 
commencement  of  the  next,  in  a  very  hot  damp  climate  the  under- 
growth will  spring  up  to  a  great  height,  thick  and  impenetrable 
without  cutting  every  step,  the  only  indication  that  the  line  had 
been  cleared  being  the  gap  in  the  larne  trees,  which  is  only  visible 
if  the  observer  is  raised  above  the  undergrowth. 

No  engineer  should  go  abroad  to  take  up  survey  work  in  un- 
mapped country,  jungle  or  dense  forest,  without  having  a  pocket 
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compass  in  case  of  accident.  There  is  a  pocket  form  of  prismatic 
compass  (Fig.  232),  not  much  larger  or  bulkier  than  a  watch, 
which  is  very  good.  The  prism  folds  down  where  the  handle  of 
a  watch  usually  is,  and  the  fore  sight  is  formed  by  a  circular  piece 
of  glass  in  the  cover,  having  a  vertical  and  horizontal  scratch  on 
it.  The  prismatic  shown  in  Fig.  232  may  also  be  used  as  a 
clinometer.  In  any  case  the  compass  should  be  protected  in  a 
case  similar  to  the  hunting  case  of  a  watch. 

In  the  absence  of  a  compass  a  north  and  south  line  may 
be  approximately  found  by  a  watch  as  follows : — Point  the  hour 
hand  towards  the  sun,  the  meridian  will  then  be  half  way  between 
the  sun  and  the  XII  on  the  dial. 


Distance  and  Bearing  of  Objective  Point  of  a  Long 

Traverse  or  Straight  Line. 

Given  the  Latitude  and  Longitude  of  A,  and  the 
Latitude  and  Longitude  of  B,  to  find  the  Bearing  of 
B  from  A,  Distance  AB,  and  Bearing  of  A  from  B.— In 

running  a  long  line  of  traverse  between  two  points  we  have  some- 
times given  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  the  starting  and  objective 
points  as  data  from  which  to  work.  These  may  be  either  from 
observation  or  taken  from  a  map.  In  any  case  the  problem  then 
is,  "  Given  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  a,  and  the  latitude  and 
longitude  of  b,  to  calculate  the  bearing  of  b  from  a,  the  distance 
ab,  and  the  bearing  of  a  from  b."  The  latter  being  required 
when  one  survey  party  works  from  a  towards  b,  and  the  other 
from  B  towards  a. 

The  formulae  are  as  follows  : — 

^      1  /    .    \        ..1     cos  \  (colat  of  A  -  colat  of  b) 

Tan  i  (b  +  a)  =  cot  *  p f-3 — ^ ^ jr— ( 

^  '  ^     cos  i  (colat  of  A  +  colat  of  b) 

rr.      1  /         \         ,  ,     sin  i  (colat  of  a  -  colat  of  b) 

Tan  i  (b  -  a)  =  cot  i  p  - — f-^ — ; ; -^^ 

^  ^         '  sm  ^  (colat  of  A  +  colat  of  b) 

a  =  J(b  +  a)-J(b-a) 

B  =  J(B  +  A)  +  i  (b-a) 

where  a  =  bearing  of  line  ab 

B  =  360"  -  bearing  of  line  ba 

p  =  difference  of  longitude  of  a  and  b 
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For  the  distance  ab  we  have — 

,p      J               _  tan  \  (colat  of  A  —  colat  of  b)  sin  ^  (b  f  a) 
X  an  it  arc  ab  — ^ — — ^ — " 

sin  J  (b  -  a) 
Another  formula  for  distance  ab  is — 

n^^     ^    .      cos  colat  of  A  x  cos  (colat  of  b  -  <^) 
v^os  arc  ab 

cos  <f> 
where  tan  <f>  =  tan  colat  of  A  x  cos  difference  of  longitude  of  a  and  b. 
The  problem  is  simply  a  solution  of  the  spherical  triangle 

PAB,  Fig.  233,  in  which  pa  =  colat  of  a,  pb  = 
P  colat  of  B,  ab  =  required  distance,  and  the  angles 

A  and  B  are  the  angles  which  the  line  ab  makes 
with  the  meridians  at  a  and  b,  while  p  represents 
the  pole  and  the  angle  at  p  =  difference  of  longi- 
tude of  A  and  B. 


Fig.  233. 

Distance  and 

Bearing  of 

Objective  Point. 


Given  the  Latitude  and  Longitude 
of  A,  and  the  Bearing  and  Distance  ab, 
to  Calculate  the  Latitude  and  Longitude 
of  B  and  the  Bearing  of  A  from  B.— 

Similarly  if  any  other  data  of  the  spherical 
triangle  pab  are  given,  as  for  instance,  "  Given 
the  latitude  and  longitude  of  a,  and  the  bearing 
and  distance  ab,  required  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  b  and  the 
bearing  ba,"  the  problem  may  be  solved  by  applying  the  formulae 
for  solution  of  spherical  triangles  given  on  page  385,  this  being  a 
case  where  we  have  given  the  two  sides  and  included  angle  at  the 
point  A. 

The  solution  is  as  follows  : — 

rr.      1  /    .    \        ^1      cos  i  (colat  of  A  -  ab) 
Tan  i  (B  +  p)  =  cot  *  a ?-) — { 

cos  J  (colat  of  A  4  AB) 

,ry      1  /         .         ^  ,      sin  i  (colat  of  a  -  ab) 

Fan  i  (b  -  p)  =  cot  i  A  -; — %-) — f 

^^        '  2     sm  J(colatof  a  +  ab) 

*  The  angle  at  b  =  J  (b  +  p)  -»-  J  (b  -  p). 
Difference  of  longitude  p  =  J(b  +  p)-^(b-p). 


To  find  the  colatitude  of  b  =  pb  we  hav 
Tan  i  PB  =  tan  ^  (colat  of  a  -  ab)  sin  H^  +  p) 

sin  i(B-P) 


*  This  is  360"  -  bearing  ba. 
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where  ap  =  colatitude  of  a. 

AB  =  given  distance  (reduced  to  degrees,  minutes,  seconds). 

A  =  given  bearing  of  line  ab. 

The  distances  are,  however,  expressed  in  degrees,  minutes,  and 

seconds  of  arc,  and  have  to  be  reduced  to  actual  distance  in  feet, 

yards,  chains,  miles,  or  metres,  as  the  case  may  be,  or  vice  versd 

(see  page  386,  Chapter  X.). 

Distance  and  Bearing  of  Objective  Point  from  Inter- 
mediate Point  of  Traverse. — In  running  a  traverse  between 
any  two  points  a  and  b,  Fig.  234,  whose  latitude  and  longitude  are 
known,    it     may     become 

necessary  at  any   time   to  d 

calculate  the  bearing  and 
distance  of  the  objective 
point  b  from  the  point 
which  the  traverse  has 
reached.  Suppose  the 
traverse  to  start  at  a,  and 
that  the  objective  point  is 

B,  and  that  we  have  reached      '  Y\g.  234. 

a   point  of  the  traverse  C.        Distance  and  Bearing  of  Objective  Point 
Knowing  the  latitude  and  f^™  Intermediate  F*oint  of  Traverse. 

longitude   of   a,    we    may 

deduce  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  c  by  account  (see  pages  347 
to  350),  and  then  the  distance  and  bearing  cb  as  above  described. 
Otherwise  we  may  find  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  c  from  inde- 
pendent astronomical  observations,  and  from  this  deduce  the 
distance  and  bearing  cb  as  above  described. 

In  the  first  case  we  rely  upon  the  accuracy  of  the  traverse  from 
a  to  c,  and  in  the  second  case  upon  the  accuracy  of  the  astrono- 
mical observations  taken  at  c.  If  the  latitudes  and  longitudes 
of  the  starting  and  objective  points  a  and  b  are  accurately  known 
from  geodetic  measurements,  and  if  the  traverse  from  a  to  c  has 
been  carefully  executed,  it  will  as  a  rule  be  better  to  adopt  the 
latitude  and  longitude  of  c  from  account,  as  the  observations 
which  can  be  taken  at  c  will  generally  with  the  instruments  at 
the  surveyor's  disposal  be  approximate  only,  at  least  for  longitude. 
In  any  case  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  the  point  c  can  be 
worked  out  from  account  and  checked  by  observation. 
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Running  a  Long  Straight  Line. — Similarly  in  running  a 
long  straight  line  between  two  points  a  and  b,  Fig.  235,  whose 
latitudes  and  longitudes  are  known,  the  accuracy  of  the  alignment 

may  be  checked  from  time  to   time  by 
p  calculation   of  the   true  bearing  at  any 

point  in  the  line  ab,  as  for  instance  at  c, 
F^g-  235.  The  bearing  of  the  straight 
line  AB  changes  continually  owing  to  the 
convergence  of  the  meridians  to  the  pole 
(see  page  366).  To  calculate  the  bearing 
of  B  from  any  point  c  there  are  two 
methods  open  to  us.  First,  we  may  work 
out  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  c  by 
account,  and  either  calculate  the  amount 
Fig.  235.  of  the  convergence  between  a  and  c  (see 

Running  a  Long  page  366)  or  calculate  the  bearing  at  c 

Straight  Line.  ^^^^  ^^^  respective  latitudes  and  longi- 

tudes of  c  and  a.  Whichever  way  we 
adopt  the  resulting  bearing  at  c  should  be  the  same.  Secondly, 
wc  may  take  independent  observations  for  latitude  and  longitude 
at  c,  and  from  these  and  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  b  work  out 
the  distance  and  bearing  cb.  In  the  first  case  we  rely  upon  the 
accuracy  of  the  line  run  from  a  to  c,  and  the  result  of  the  calcula- 
tion will  only  be  a  guarantee  that  we  are  now  running  with  the 
calculated  bearing  in  a  direction  parallel  to  cb.  If  the  line  has 
been  correctly  aligned  between  a  and  c  the  actual  bearing  of  the 
straight  line  run  should  of  course  agree  with  the  calculated  bearing 
at  c,  but  the  mere  fact  of  this  being  the  case  is  no  guarantee  that 
we  are  exactly  on  the  straight  line  ab  \  we  may  have  deviated 
either  to  the  right  or  left  of  c  and  still  happen  to  be  on  the 
correct  bearing,  as  shown  by  the  curved  line  ac'b',  Fig.  235.  As 
already  stated,  if  we  now  run  on  the  calculated  bearing  at  c,  we 
run  on  the  dotted  line  (iv^  parallel  to  the  true  line  cb.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  result  of  independent  observations  for  latitude  and 
longitude  at  c'  would  be  that  we  should  run  the  line  c'b  straight 
for  B.  The  circumstances  of  the  case  must  decide  whether  to 
adopt  latitude  and  longitude  by  account  or  from  observation. 

In  commencing  a  long  traverse  say  for  a  railway  between  two 
distant  points,  the  first  part,  until  we  reach  the  outskirts  of  the 
cultivated  and  populous  district  in  which  the  line  may  be  supposed 
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to  commence,  will  be  run  with  the  view  of  suiting  it  to  the  features 
of  the  country.  It  is  when  we  get  into  the  jungle,  dense  forest, 
bush,  or  bare  open  country,  where  it  is  flat,  and  no  features  in 
the  ground  determine  the  location  of  the  line,  that  it  becomes 
necessary  to  determine  the  distance  and  bearing  of  the  objective 
point  and  run  the  line  straight  for  it.  These  problems  are  also 
to  be  worked  out  when  two  parties  run  to  meet  each  other,  and 
in  that  case  it  is  necessary  to  send  messengers  round  by  the 
nearest  available  route  to  communicate  the  respective  positions 
of  the  points  reached  on  each  traverse  from  time  to  time. 

A  rough  shot  at  the  required  distance  and  bearing  may  of 


Fig.  236. — Check  on  Traverse  by  Bearings  to  Lateral  Objects. 

course  be  made  by  plotting  the  starting  and  objective  points  on 
a  sheet  of  paper  to  a  small  scale,  and  keeping  the  traverse  plotted 
up  on  it  from  day  to  day. 


Checking  Traverse  by  Bearings  to  Lateral  Objects. 

— In  making  a  traverse  of  any  considerable  extent,  if  any  con- 
spicuous point,  such  as  a  well-defined  peak,  becomes  visible,  the 
opportunity  of  checking  the  measurement  of  the  lines  of  the 
traverse  should  not  be  lost.  Thus  the  point  d  in  Fig.  236  being 
visible  from  a  and  also  from  b,  the  bearings  ad  and  bd  were 
taken.  From  the  length  ab  and  the  angles  dab  and  abd  as  deduced 
from  the  bearings  the  length  bd  was  calculated.  On  arriving  at  c, 
d  was  again  visible,  and  the  bearing  cd  taken.  From  the  bearings 
bd  and  CD  the  angles  dbg  and  dcb  were  deduced,  and  from  these 
and  the  calculated  length  db  the  distance  bc  was  calculated.     The 
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actual  measurement  of  bc  should  then  agree  with  the  calculated 
length. 

When  the  lines  of  the  traverse  are  broken  between  a  and  b 
and  between  b  and  c,  as  shown  by  the  dotted  lines  in  the  figure, 
the  distances  and  bearings  ab  and  bc  may  be  calculated  by 
reckoning  up  the  latitudes  and  departures  of  the  survey  lines,  and 
the  desired  check  on  the  measurements  obtained. 

Classification  of  Curves  by  "  Degree." — In  British  India 

and  the  United  States  and  South  America  curves  are  designated 
by  their  "  degree."  The  "  degree  of  a  curve  "  is  the  angle  sub- 
tended at  the  centre  of  the  curve  by  a  chord  of  loo  ft.  (In 
British  India  and  the  United  States  the  loo  ft.  chain  is  used.) 
The  deflection  angle  for  i  chain  under  the  "degree"  system  is 
therefore  half  the  "  degree  "  of  the  curve.  This  simplifies  matters 
considerably.  In  countries  where  the  metric  system  is  in  use,  the 
20  metre  chain  is  usually  used,  and  the  "  degree  of  curve  "  is  the 
angle  subtended  at  the  centre  of  the  curve  by  a  20  metre  chord. 
In  this  connection  the  following  memoria  technica  are  useful : — 

.10  metre  or  10  centimetres  =  4  in.  nearly. 
.  1 5  metre  or  1 5  centimetres  =  6  in.  nearly. 

American  Method  of  Cross  Sectioning. — For  those  to 

be  engaged  in  the  survey  or  construction  of  roads  or  railways  on 
the  American  system  in  Mexico,  Central  or  South  America,  the 
following  American  method  of  cross  sectioning  for  final  earthwork 
quantities  will  be  useful. 

Let  Fig.  237  represent  the  cross  section  of  an  embankment. 
Fig.  238  represents  the  field  cross-section  book,  in  which  there  is 
a  central  column.  In  this  central  column  are  first  entered  all  the 
heights  of  bank  or  depth  of  cutting  on  the  centre  line  at  every 
chain.     Thus  in  Fig.  238  there  is  shown  in  the  central  column 

--^■p.    Th.  indice.  .ha.  „  .ha.  poi„.  .h„e  i,  a  ,.oo  ^^ 

bank  or  i  metre  "  fill "  as  it  is  usually  called.  The  numerators 
of  the  decimal  fractions  represent  heights  of  bank  or  depths  of 
cutting  as  the  case  may  be,  while  the  denominators  represent  the 
distances  out  from  the  centre  line  at  which  these  depths  occur. 
The  depths  of  cut  or  heights  of  bank  are  taken  on  the  ground 
with  a  "  hand  level "  (see  page  148),  and  the  method  of  procedure 
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IS  as  follows : — Stand  at  a  at  the  centre  peg,  and  hold  up  the  hand 
level  at  a  convenient  height  above  the  ground,  say  1.50  metre, 
as  indicated  by  a  nick  cut  in  a  ranging  rod  in  which  the  hand 
level  may  be  conveniently  inserted.  If  now  the  staff-holder  holds 
the  staff  at  b  and  the  reading  is  2.00  metre,  this  indicates  a  fall  of 
.50  metre.  The  bank  on  the  centre  line  at  a  being  i.oo  metre, 
the  bank  at  b  will  therefore  be  1.50  metre.  The  distance  out  as 
measured  either  with  the  tape  or  the  staff  being  1.20  metre,  there 

is  booked  in  the  cross-section  book,  Fig.  238, indicating 

that  there  is  1.50  metres  of  bank  at  a  distance  out  of  1.20 


Fig.  237. — American  Method  of  Cross  Sectioning. 
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Fig.  238. — Cross-Section  Book. 


metres  to  the  ieft^  the  entry  being  to  the  Ufi  hand  of  the  central 

column.     Minus  is  used  to  indicate  bank  or  "  fill,"  and  plus  to 

indicate  cutting.     The  points  c  and  e,  where  the  bottom  or  top 

of  slope  comes,  are  located  (to  locate  top  or  bottoms  of  slope 

see  Chapter  V.),  and  the  distances  out  and  height  of  bank  or 

depth  of  cut  entered  in  the  cross-section  book.     In  the  case  of 

—  0,90  — 0.60 

Fig.  237,  these  are  '~r'rr'  and ,  the  slopes  being  i^  to  i, 

0*00  *-/ 

and  the  formation  width  or  "  width  of  road  bed "  as  it  is  called 
being  4  metres.  The  other  intermediate  readings,  where  the  slope 
of  the  ground  changes  as  at  d^  Fig.  237,  are  booked  as  shown  in 
Fig.  238.     This  method  of  cross  sectioning  is  very  rapid  after  a 
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little  practice,  and  one  great  advantage  of  it  is  that  the  area  of  the 
cross  sections  and  cubic  contents  of  earthwork  may  be  calculated 
from  the  figures  in  Fig.  238  without  plotting  the  cross  sections.  The 
areas  and  cubic  contents  of  earthwork  are  usually  entered  in  special 
columns  on  the  opposite  page  of  the  cross-section  book,  which 
page  is  reserved  for  that  purpose.  To  calculate  the  area  of  the 
cross  section  shown  in  Fig.  237  and  booked  in  Fig.  238,  proceed 
as  follows  : — The  area  of  the  trapezium  abgh  is  the  mean  of  the 
depths  ah  and  ^^ multiplied  by^//,  i>.,  \  (i.oo  +  1.50)  x  1.20  =  1.50. 
Similarly  the  area  of  bcfg  is  the  mean  of  the  depths  bg  and  cfox\ 
(1.50  +  0.90)  multiplied  by^,  />.,  J  (1.50 +  0.90)  x  2.15.  The  dis- 
tance ^A  is  1.20  as  indicated  by  the  denominator  of  the  first  fraction 
to  the  left,  Fig.  238,  and  the  distance  fg = hf—  hg  =  ^.^$'-  1.20  = 
2.15,  or  the  difference  between  the  denominators  of  the  two  frac- 
tions to  the  left  of  the  central  column,  Fig.  238.  It  now  remains 
to  deduct  the  triangle /iv,  of  which  the  area  is  ^  (r.35  x  0.90). 

The  area  of  the  left  hand  part  of  the  cross  section  is  therefore 
i  (i.oo-hi.so)x  1.20-Hj  (i.5o  +  o.9o)x2.i5- J  (1.35  ><  o-9o)  = 
3.47  superficial  metres. 

The  other  half  of  the  cross  section  is  treated  similarly,  and 
the  total  result  is  the  area  of  the  whole  cross  section. 

Cubic  contents  are  then  got  by  adding  up  the  superficial  areas 
of  the  cross  sections  and  multiplying  by  the  common  distance 
apart  of  the  cross  sections  in  the  usual  manner.  Thus  there  is  no 
necessity  for  any  plotting,  and  as  the  quantities  are  calculated  from 
the  actual  levels  and  measurements  taken  in  the  field,  errors  of 
plotting  and  scaling  for  the  areas  are  obviated.  With  a  little 
practice  both  the  field  work  of  cross  sectioning  and  the  calcula- 
tion of  the  areas  is  very  rapid. 

II.  Surveys  of  a  Limited  Area  of  Country. — As  a  rule 
all  survey  work  of  very  large  areas  is  conducted  by  Government, 
the  primary  triangulation  of  the  country  being  taken  as  the  basis 
of  the  work.  The  surveyor  may,  however,  in  his  private  capacity 
be  called  upon  to  make  surveys  of  considerable  area  abroad  for 
private  individuals,  syndicates,  or  companies.  In  this  chapter  we 
shall  confine  ourselves  to  surveys  of  moderate  extent,  reserving  for 
Chapter  XII.  larger  surveys  necessitating  triangulation  from  an 
accurately  measured  base. 

Methods  to  be  Adopted. — After  making  a  careful  examina- 
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tion  of  the  ground,  in  most  cases  the  surveyor  will  decide  to  run 
a  traverse  round  the  boundaries  of  the  property.  At  convenient 
points  on  this  traverse  he  will  leave  marks  from  which  to  run 
lines  throughout  the  interior,  which  he  will  divide  up  into  well-con- 
ditioned triangles,  the  most  convenient  for  picking  up  all  interior 
detail.  From  these  interior  lines  and  subsidiary  chain  lines  he 
will  survey  all  the  details  of  the  property.  The  traverse  round 
the  boundary  will  form  the  basis  of  the  work,  and  all  other  lines 
will  **  check  in "  upon  it.  Whether  or  not  a  complete  traverse 
is  first  made  round  the  whole  property,  or  whether  it  is  divided 
up  by  smaller  traverses  partly  along  the  boundaries  and  partly 
through  the  interior,  will  be  decided  by  the  circumstances  and 
local  conditions  of  each  individual  case.  In  other  cases  it  may 
be  found  better  to  project  lines  right  through  the  property  as 
bases  from  which  to  survey  the  ground.  Tacheometry  or  stadia 
work  is  much  used  for  the  details  or  topography  of  surveys  abroad 
(see  Chapter  VI.).  In  any  case  the  main  principles  to  be  observed 
are  precisely  those  set  forth  in  Chapters  I.,  II.,  III.  The  essential 
difference  is  that  the  bearings  must  be  referred  by  astronomical 
observations  to  true  north,  and  thus  checked  and  corrected  about 
every  mile,  as  already  explained  for  a  long  line  of  communication, 
while  the  chaining  must  be  executed  with  the  greatest  care  and 
every  allowance  made. 

Steel  Tape  Measurements.^ — As  regards  chaining,  the  steel 
band  will  be  found  the  best  to  use,  and  it  may  be  from  i  chain  to 
10  chains  in  length,  according  to  the  character  of  the  country. 
On  sloping  ground  more  accuracy  is  attained  by  measuring  on 
the  slope  and  reducing  to  horizontal  distance  by  calculation. 
When  the  range  of  temperature  is  considerable,  allowance  must 
be  made.  In  the  colony  of  Victoria,  Australia,  for  instance,  the 
measurement  of  a  line  i  mile  long  measured  with  a  steel  band 
66  ft.  long  in  winter  may  vary  nearly  5^  links  from  the  measure- 
ment of  the  same  line  with  the  same  band  in  summer,  from  the 
effect  of  change  of  temperature  only.  The  increase  of  length  of 
a  steel  band  per  degree  Fahr.  is  0.000006886  ft.  per  foot  of  steel 
band.  Thus  for  a  66  ft.  steel  band  the  increase  of  length  is 
0.000006886  X  66  ft.  per  degree  Fahr.  Error  due  to  unequal 
tensile  strain  on   the   steel   band   should   be   provided   against. 

*  See  also  page  443. 
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The  extension  in  i  mile  with  a  66  fl.  steel  band  having  an  effective 
sectional  area  \  x  ^j^  in.  is  0.667  ^^"^  when  a  stress  of  30  lbs.  is 
used,  and  the  extension  will  vary  with  the  stress  put  upon  the 
steel  band,  which  should  therefore  be  uniform.  This  is  effected 
by  means  of  a  spring  attachment  to  indicate  the  pull  on  the  chain. 
When  measurements  are  made  on  inclined  ground  by  "  stepping  " 
and  holding  up  the  chain,  an  error  of  considerable  amount  is 
introduced.     "A  steel  tape  weighing  6  lbs.,  used  with  a  tensile 
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Fig.  239.— Example  of  Survey. 


stress  of  30  lbs.,  will  give  an  error  of  13.44  links  per  mile  due 
to  *  sagging  *  or  curvature  of  the  tape." 

In  practice,  of  course,  some  of  the  errors  in  chaining  counter- 
balance and  neutralise  each  other  to  a  greater  or  less  extent. 

As  a  survey  of  this  kind  must  close  in  on  its  starting  point,  great 
care  must  be  taken  with  the  chaining  and  all  sources  of  error  as 
above  guarded  against.  In  a  long  line  of  communication  such  as 
a  railway,  there  is  no  necessity  to  close  in  to  a  nicety  on  any 
given  point,  neither  does  the  line  return  to  its  starting  point  as 
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in  a  survey  of  an  area  of  country  whose  exact  superficial  area  is 
required.  The  chaining,  therefore,  on  a  railway  survey  need  not 
be  conducted  with  excessive  care.  See  Chapter  XII.  for  accurate 
steel  tape  measurements. 

Example  of  Survey. — Fig.  239*  is  an  example  of  a  survey 
of  320  acres  in  the  heart  of  steep,  scrubby,  and  heavily  timbered 
ranges  in  Australia.  The  survey  was  made  with  a  Cooke's  5  in. 
theodolite  and  a  66  ft.  steel  band.  The  check  line  kl  which 
was  projected  through  it  showed  the  "closing  error"  to  have 
been  30"  in  angle  and  o.i  link  in  linear  measurement.  This 
great  accuracy  was  no  doubt  due  to  errors  of  chaining  and  angular 
measurement  counterbalancing  each  other.  The  following  is  the 
calculation  of  the  latitudes  and  departures  or  northings,  southings, 
eastings,  and  westings  of  the  survey,  and  also  of  the  check. 

Traverse  (Fig.  239). 


Areas. 

Bearings. 

Dis- 
tance. 

North. 

South. 

East. 

West. 

W.L. 

North. 

South. 

Links. 

Links. 

Links. 

Links. 

Links. 

Links. 

S.  89°  59'  E. 

6706 

•  •  ■ 

2.0 

6706.0 

•  •  • 

6706.0 

O.13412 

South  - 

1079 

•  ■  • 

1079.0 

•  •  ■ 

•  •  • 

13412.O 

144.71548 

East    - 

lOOI 

•  •  • 

«  *  • 

lOOI.O 

•  ■  ■ 

I4413.O 

•  •  • 

S.    0°  3'E. 

1 100 

•  •  • 

1 100.0 

0.9 

•  •  ■ 

15414.9 

169.56390 

S.  7i"53'W. 

3471 

•  •  • 

1079.0 

•  •  • 

3298.0 

12117.8 

130.75106 

S.  33'*47'W. 

3379 

•  •  ■ 

2808.5 

•  •• 

1878.9 

6910.9 

194.93518 
0.03805 

S.  89"58'W. 

2525 

•  •  ■ 

1.5 

•  •  ■ 

2525.0 

25370 

N.  0"  3'W. 

6070 

6070 

•  •  • 

•  •  ■ 

5.2 

6.8 

0.41276 

... 

■  •  ■ 

6070 

6070.0 

7707.9 

7707. 1 

•  •  • 

0.41276 

640.13779 

0.41276 

%  *ViA  1a»: 

2 

639.72503 

A 
R 
P 


319.86251 

3.45004 
18.00160 


scril)ed  in  Chapter  II. 

Area,  319  acres  3  roods  18  poles. 

Note,  — The  bearings  marked  on  Fig.  239  are  measured  from  o** 
round  to  180".  The  bearings  recorded  above  are  measured 
from  N.  to  90"  E.  and  W.,  and  from  S.  to  90"  E.  and  W., 
this  being  more  convenient  for  calculation  as  it  is  the  sines 
and  cosines  of  these  bearings  which  are  used  to  calculate 
the  latitudes  and  departures. 

*  Minutes  of  Proceedings  Inst.  C.E.,  vol.  xcv.,  "The  Practice  of  Surveying 
in  the  Australasian  Colonies."    By  S.  K.  Vickery,  Assoc.  M.  Inst.  C.E. 
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Check  Traverse  (Fig.  239). 


Bearings. 

Distance. 

North. 

1                      ' 
South.            East.       1      West.       , 

1                      1 

S.  89°  59'  E.  .      . 
S.  31°    3'  E.  -      . 

s.  71"  53'  w. 

S.  33^  47'  W.        - 
S.  89°  58'  W. 
N.  o**    3'W. 

Links. 
2996.5 
3629.0 

483.0 

3379-0 
2525.0 
6070.0 

•  •  • 

Links. 

»  ■  • 

•  «  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  «  f 

6070.0 

Links. 
0.9 
3109.0 

150.2 
2808.5 

1-5 

•  •  • 

Links. 

2996.5 
1871.8 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 
«  «  • 

•  ■  • 

Links. 

• .  • 

] 
...         1 

459-1 
1878.9    , 
2525.0    1 

5-^    , 

6070.0 

6070.1 

4868.3 

4868.2 

1 

The  original  traverse  consisted  of  the  distances  and  bearings 
abcde/gha.  The  check  was  made  by  measuring  the  distance 
ak,  distance  and  bearing  ^/,  and  distance  If,  the  remaining  dis- 
tances and  bearings^,  gh^  and  ha  being  taken  from  the  record  of 
the  original  traverse.  The  angle  at  a  was  measured  and  com- 
pared with  the  difference  between  the  original  bearings  of  ha  and 
ab,  which  gave  the  "closing  error"  in  angle. 

Regulations   of  the   Victoria   Survey  Department, 

Australia* — The  regulations  of  the  Victoria  Survey  Depart- 
ment are  that  the  dimensions  furnished  on  the  plan  must  close 
geometrically,  i.e.,  they  must  have  been  adjusted  to  do  so  as 
described  in  Chapter  II.,  and  the  maximum  difference  between 
the  plan  and  the  actual  field  measurements  is  not  to  exceed  2' 
in  arc  or  the  tangential  equivalent  on  the  length  of  any  line. 
Chaining  by  stepping  is  allowed,  but  when  the  slope  exceeds  5* 
it  is  recommended  that  the  angle  of  slope  should  be  measured  on 
the  vertical  arc  of  the  theodolite  and  the  distance  measured  on 
the  slope  and  reduced  to  its  horizontal  projection. 

With  a  5  in.  or  6  in.  theodolite  and  a  steel  band  the  above 
limits  of  error  may  be  easily  complied  with. 

Surveying  Regulations  in  the  Australian  Colonies.— 

In  the  Australian  Colonies  almost  every  branch  of  the  civil 
engineer's  profession  is  practised  directly  under  the  control  of 
the  State,  and  more  especially  those  branches  in  which  surveying 
plays  an  important  part. 

Surveys  under  the  control  of  the  Departments  of  I^inds  and 
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Survey  are  performed  by  salaried  officials  or  by  those  who  are 
"authorised"  on  either  Crown  lands  or  sold  lands  which  will  be 
brought  under  the  operation  of  the  Transfer  of  Lands  Statute. 
Plans  of  surveys  made  by  "  unauthorised  "  persons  are  not  officially 
recognised.  All  "authorised"  surveyors  must  comply  with  the 
regulations  issued  as  departmental  instructions  or  bearing  the 
force  of  an  "  Order  in  Council."  Particulars  of  the  examinations 
for  selecting  "  authorised  "  or  certificated  surveyors  are  given  at 
the  end  of  this  chapter. 

Each  colony  is  divided  into  survey  districts,  each  of  which 
is  under  the  control  of  a  salaried  inspecting  officer.  These 
again  are  subdivided  into  divisions,  and  each  is  assigned  to  an 
"authorised"  surveyor,  to  whom  orders  for  departmental  work 
are  sent.  The  "  authorised  "  surveyors  are  not  salaried,  but  are 
remunerated  by  fees  fixed  by  regulation,  and  they  are  removable 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  Surveyor-General.  When  a  vacancy  occurs 
selection  is  made  from  those  holding  a  certificate  of  competency 
obtained  by  examination.  The  inspecting  officer  of  each  district 
makes  periodical  inspection  of  "authorised"  surveyors'  work  in 
the  field,  their  instruments,  field  books,  &c.,  and  certifies  to  all 
accounts.  Inspecting  surveyors  are  under  immediate  control  of 
the  Surveyor-General. 

The  higher  classes  of  surveying,  including  minor  triangulation, 
are  performed  exclusively  by  staff  officers ;  the  ordinary  sectional 
or  block  surveying  and  laying  out  of  towns  and  roads  is  performed 
by  "authorised"  surveyors.  The  system  of  examination  and 
supervision  is  so  complete  that  a  very  high  standard  of  efficiency 
has  now  been  attained. 

SuBjEcrs  OF  Examination  of  "Authorised"  Surveyors  to 
Lands  Departments,  Colony  of  Victoria,  Australia. 

a.  Construction,  adjustment,  and  use  of  theodolite,  level,  and 
other  modern  instruments. 

b.  Principles  and  practice  of  subdi visional,  topographical,  and 
road  surveying. 

c.  Practical  trigonometry. 

d.  Computation. 

e.  Plotting  by  co-ordinates  and  otherwise. 
/    Drawing. 

2  e 
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Additional  special  subjects  are  : — 

a.  Practical  geodesy,  including  determination  of  latitude, 
longitude,  and  meridian,  and  computation  of  relative  latitude 
and  longitude  from  triangulation. 

b.  Spherical  trigonometry. 

c.  Setting  out  curves  and  computations  in  connection  therewith 

d.  Levelling  and  mensuration  of  earthwork. 

These  examinations  generally  extend  over  five  to  seven  days 
of  eight  hours  each.  About  30  per  cent,  of  the  candidates  pass. 
The  examinations  in  the  other  colonies  are  practically  the  same. 
Certificates  are  granted  in  some  instances  without  examination, 
the  fact  of  their  being  so  obtained  being  stated  on  them.  In  the 
colony  of  Victoria  certificates  are  granted  without  examination 
only  under  the  following  conditions  : — 

1.  Having  passed  some  examination  equivalent  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Board  to  that  prescribed  in  Victoria,  in  Great  Britain,  United 
States  of  America,  India,  or  some  British  colony,  and  having  been 
in  practice  for  not  less  than  one  year. 

2.  Having  been  engaged  in  the  colony  under  some  authorised 
surveyor  for  not  less  than  six  months,  and  having  a  favourable 
report  on  his  qualifications  from  the  Surveyor-General  or  the 
inspecting  surveyor  in  charge  of  the  district  in  which  the  applicant 
has  been  employed. 


CHAPTER  XII. 
TRIGONOMETRICAL    OR    GEODETIC*    SURVEYS. 
Ordinary  Small  and  Large  Surveys. — A  small  survey 

may  be  defined  as  one  in  which  the  length  of  the  main  chain  lines 
does  not  as  a  rule  much  exceed  a  mile.  An  ordinary  large  survey 
may  be  defined  as  one  of  greater  extent  or  area,  but  in  which  the 
length  of  the  main  lines  is  still  limited  to  about  a  mile.  In  these 
cases  the  lengths  of  the  lines  are  actually  measured  and  the 
stations  are  easily  visible  from  each  other,  so  that  no  special 
signals  or  signalling  apparatus  are  required.  This  class  of  survey 
is  dealt  with  in  Chapters  I.  and  II.  et  sequitur. 

Trigonometrical  Survey. — A  trigonometrical  survey  is  one 
undertaken  for  the  mapping  of  a  large  extent  of  country,  and  in 
which  the  length  of  the  sides  of  the  main  triangles  is  great,  the 
maximum  being  about  loo  miles,  while  the  average  will  be  about 
40  to  60  miles. 

Base  Line  and  Primary  Triangles. — The  whole  of  a 
trigonometrical  survey  is  based  upon  the  accurate  measurement 
of  a  "  base  line." 

The  base  line  is  laid  out  in  the  most  favourable  situation, 
accurately  measured,  and  from  its  extremities  angles  are  observed 
to  surrounding  stations,  which  stations  form  with  the  base  line 
triangles.  These  triangles  are  gradually  and  systematically  ex- 
tended in  size  as  hereafter  described  (page  456),  until  they  reach 
approximately  the  size  of  the  largest  triangles  to  be  measured  in 
the  survey.  The  sides  of  these  triangles  are  computed  from  the 
actually  measured  length  of  the  base  and  the  observed  angles,  and 
they  then  serve  as  bases  upon  which  to  form  other  triangles  of 
like  extent  whose  angles  only  are  measured,  the  sides  being  com- 

*  Strictly  speaking  the  term  geodetic  applies  only  to  measurements  under- 
taken to  determine  the  figure  of  the  earth.  It  is,  however,  commonly  applied 
to  trigonometrical  surveys. 
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puted  from  the  angles  and  the  previously  calculated  sides.    In  this 
manner  the  whole  country  to  be  surveyed  is  covered  with  a  net 
work  of  "  primary  "  triangles  averaging  40  to  60  miles  in  the  side, 
the  whole  being  computed  from  the  one  accurately  measured  base 
and  the  observed  angles. 

All  the  angles  of  each  triangle  are  measured  so  that  the  errors 
of  measurement  of  the  angles  may  be  ascertained  and  corrected. 

In  laying  out  and  deciding  upon  the  stations  of  these  '*  primary 
triangles  "  any  available  maps  or  sketches  should  be  utilised,  and 
these  stations  should  be  determined  on  by  a  careful  reconnaissance 
of  the  country  and  examination  of  each  proposed  station. 

Base  of  Verification. — During  the  progress  of  the  "  primary 
triangulation  "  a  "  base  of  verification  "  should  be  measured  from 
time  to  time.  Its  length  as  calculated  from  the  original  base  and 
the  angles  of  the  intervening  primary  triangles  is  compared  with 
its  length  by  actual  measurement,  and  this  gives  a  check  upon  the 
measurement  of  the  angles  of  the  primary  triangulation.  A  similar 
"  base  of  verification  "  is  also  to  be  measured  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  primary  triangulation. 

Secondary  Triangles.  —  Within  the  "primary  triangles" 
are  formed  "secondary  triangles."  As  many  of  these  as  possible 
should  be  fixed  upon  and  their  angles  observed  with  the  large 
theodolite  during  the  progress  of  the  primary  triangulation.  The 
remainder  may  afterwards  be  observed  with  a  smaller  instrument. 
The  sides  of  these  "secondary  triangles"  will  average  10  to  12 
miles  in  length,  and  are  computed  from  the  observed  angles. 

Tertiary  Triangles. — Within  these  secondary  triangles  "ter- 
tiary triangles  "  are  formed,  averaging  in  open  country  3  to  4  miles 
in  the  side,  and  in  enclosed  country  perhaps  i  or  2  miles  in  the 
side.  The  sides  of  these  triangles  also  are  computed  from  the 
observed  angles. 

Interior  Filling-in. — When  the  above  skeleton  triangulation 
of  the  country  has  been  completed,  the  interior  filling-in,  survey  of 
roads,  streams,  villages,  towns,  &c.  &c.,  is  performed  by  traversing 
with  the  theodolite  and  chain,  compass,  plane  table,  and  ordinary 
chain  surveying,  as  described  in  Chapters  I.  and  II.  et  sequitur^ 
this  work  being  made  to  "  check  in  "  between  the  stations  of  the 
"tertiary  triangles"  within  certain  stipulated  limits  of  accuracy. 
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Triangulation  Stations. — All  prominent  points,  such  as 
churches,  mills,  &c.  &c.,  may  of  course  be  taken  advantage  of  as 
stations  for  the  tertiary  triangulation,  and  also  for  the  primary  and 
secondary  triangulation  when  suitable.  In  the  absence  of  such 
existing  marks  the  stations  must  be  fixed  by  suitable  marks  as 
hereafter  described.  In  the  case  of  churches,  &c.,  being  selected 
as  stations  the  instrument  cannot  as  a  rule  be  set  up  over  the 
centre  of  the  station,  in  which  case  it  is  set  up  as  near  it  as 
possible,  and  the  observed  angles  taken  with  the  instrument  at 
that  station  are  "  reduced  to  the  centre  of  the  station  "  as  here- 
after described. 

Whole  Survey  Reduced  to  Sea  Level— The  measure- 
ment of  the  base  is  reduced  to  mean  sea  level  or  other  fixed  datum 
and  to  a  standard  temperature.  All  the  computed  lengths  of  the 
sides  of  the  triangles  are  therefore  also  as  reduced  to  mean  sea 
level  and  to  the  standard  temperature.  The  consequence  is  that 
the  result  of  the  survey  is  a  representation  of  the  country  as  pro- 
jected on  to  the  surface  of  a  sphere  whose  radius  is  that  of  the 
earth  at  mean  sea  level,  the  whole  being  as  at  the  standard  tem- 
perature adopted.  Apart  from  considerations  of  temperature,  a 
line  4  miles  long,  at  a  height  of  i  mile  above  mean  sea  level, 
actually  measured  on  the  ground,  would  thus  differ  from  its  length 
as  represented  on  the  map  by  about  6  ft.  On  a  scale  of  ^^V?r  ^^ 
25  in.  to  the  mile  it  would  be  scarcely  possible  to  scale  a  distance 
of  4  miles  to  6  ft.  Upon  reducing  the  measured  length  to  mean 
sea  level  it  should  of  course  agree  exactly  with  the  length  as 
represented  on  the  map.  The  above  is  merely  cited  to  show  that 
for  all  practical  purposes  actual  measured  distances  will  agree  with 
their  scaled  lengths  on  the  map. 

Base  Lines  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  of  Great  Britain 

AND  Ireland. 

Hounslow  Heath  Base. — The  first  base  measured  was  the 
Hounslow  Heath  Base,  about  5.20  miles  long.  The  length  of 
this  base  as  measured  with  glass  rods  was  determined  in  1784  to 
be  27404.0137  ft.  reduced  to  mean  sea  level  and  to  a  temperature 
of  62*  F.,  the  standard  temperature  of  British  imperial  linear 
measures.  The  height  of  the  base  above  mean  sea  level  was 
taken  as  54  ft.     This  base  was  remeasured  in  1791  with  a  steel 
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chain,  when  the  length  was  made  to  be  27404.32  ft.,  a  difference 
of  only  0.31  ft.  or  less  than  4  in. 

Romney  Marsh  Base  of  Verification.— The  next  base 

measured  was  Romney  Marsh  Base  of  Verification,  about  5.40 
miles  long.  The  apparent  length  as  measured  by  the  chain  was 
285.36736  chains  =  28,536  ft.  8.835  in.  The  reduction  for  tem- 
perature was  12.8  in.,  reduction  of  hypotenusal  to  horizontal  dis- 
tance 3.023  in.,  for  height  above  mean  sea  level  taken  as  15 J  ft. 
0.166  in.,  increase  for  half  ascertained  wear  of  chain  3.282  in. 
The  ultimate  length  of  the  base  at  62°  F.  and  mean  sea  level 
was  28,535  ft.  8.128  in.  or  28535.66  ft.  By  calculation  from  the 
sides  and  angles  of  the  primary  triangles  of  the  survey  the  length 
was  made  to  be  28533.3  ft.  or  a  difference  of  2  ft.  4  in.  The 
mean  of  these  was  used  in  the  subsequent  computations. 

Salisbury  Plain  Base  of  Verification.— This  was  mea- 
sured with  the  chain  in  1794,  and  was  nearly  7  miles  long.  The 
measured  length  of  the  base  reduced  to  62*  F.  and  mean  sea 
level  was  36574.4  ft.  The  length  of  this  base  was  also  com- 
puted from  the  angles  and  sides  of  seventeen  triangles  intervening 
between  it  and  the  Hounslow  Heath  Base.  Five  different  results 
were  obtained,  but  the  most  unexceptionable  was  considered  a 
computation  of  36574.7  ft.  The  difference  between  the  calculated 
and  measured  length  of  this  base  of  verification  was  thus  little 
over  3J  in. 

King's  Sedgemoor  Base. — Unsuccessful  attempts  were 
made  to  find  a  suitable  place  for  the  measurement  of  another  base 
of  verification  to  the  west  in  Cornwall  and  also  in  Devonshire. 
King's  Sedgemoor  in  Somersetshire  was  therefore  ultimately 
selected  for  a  new  base.  The  length  of  this  base  as  measured 
with  the  chain  and  reduced  to  62"  F.  and  mean  sea  level  was 
made  to  be  27680.14  ft.  or  nearly  5^  miles.  The  greatest 
probable  error  was  calculated  to  be  not  less  than  6  in.  and  not 
more  than  9  in. 

Misterton  Carr  Base. — This  base  was  measured  in  1801 
with  the  chain,  and  was  nearly  5  miles  long.  It  was  measured 
horizontally,  and  was  made  to  be  26342.712  ft.  at  62"  F.  and  mean 
sea  level.     The  greatest  probable  error  was  calculated  to  be  2  in. 
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Rhuddlan  Marsh  Base. — Tkis  base  was  measured  in 
Rhuddlan  Marsh,  North  Wales,  in  1806,  and  was  the  last  base 
measured  in  Great  Britain.  Similarly  to  the  others  it  was  measured 
with  the  steel  chain,  and  its  length  was  made  to  be  24514.26  ft.  or 
about  4^  miles.  The  calculated  length  of  this  base  as  computed 
from  the  Misterton  Carr  Base  and  the  intervening  triangles  differed 
from  the  above  actual  measurement  about  9^  in. 

Method  adopted  for  Measuring   Base  Lines. —  In 

measuring  all  the  preceding  bases  with  ihe  chain  a  drawing-post 
and  a  weight-post  were  employed,  one  end  of  the  chain  being 
fixed  to  the  drawing-post  while  a  56  lb.  weight  was  hung  to  the  other 
end  of  the  chain  at  the  weight-post.  The  chain  was  made  to  lie 
in  deal  coffers  carried  by  trestles,  so  as  to  be  perfectly  straight 
and  without  "  sag."  Thermometers  were  placed  at  different  points 
along  each  chain  measured  so  as  to  reduce  for  temperature. 
The  chain  used  was  100  ft.  long,  with  40  links,  J  in.  square. 

Base  on  Shores  of  Lough  Foyle,  Ireland:  Colonel 
Colby's  Base-measuring  Apparatus.— This  was  perhaps  the 

most  accurately  measured  base  of  the  Ordnance  Survey.  The 
preceding  bases  were  all  ultimately  measured  with  the  steel  chain, 
although  glass  rods  and  deal  rods  were  also  used.  This,  however, 
was  measured  in  1826  with  a  special  compensating  apparatus  de- 
vised by  Colonel  Colby  which  counteracted  the  effects  of  expansion 
and  contraction.  It  is  shown  in  Figs.  240,  241,  242,  Plate  XIV., 
and  is  described  by  Bourns  as  follows  : — "  Two  bars,  one  of  iron 
and  the  other  of  brass,  10  ft.  long,  placed  parallel  to  each  other, 
were  riveted  together  at  their  centres,  it  having  been  previously 
ascertained  by  numerous  experiments  that  those  metals  expand 
and  contract  in  their  transitions  from  cold  to  heat  and  the 
reverse  in  the  proportion  of  3  to  5.  The  brass  bar  was  coated 
with  a  non-conducting  substance  to  equalise  the  susceptibility 
of  the  two  metals  to  change  of  temperature,  and  across  each 
extremity  of  these  combined  bars  was  fixed  a  tongue  of  metal 
with  a  minute  dot  of  platinum  almost  invisible  to  the  naked  eye, 
and  so  situated  on  these  tongues  that  under  every  degree  of  ex- 
pansion or  contraction  of  the  rods  the  dots  at  each  end  always 
remained  at  the  constant  distance  of  10  ft.  apart.  This  will  be 
better  understood  by  reference  to  Fig.  240.     b  is  the  iron  bar 


^   I 
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(about  f  in.  wide  and  i\  in.  deep)  the  expansion  of  which  is  repre- 
sented by  3 ;  c  the  brass  bar,  of  the  same  size,  the  expansion  of 
which  =  5 ;  the  two  being  riveted  together  at  the  centre  d.  ef 
and  eg  are  the  tongues,  pinned  on  so  as  to  allow  the  bars  to 
expand.  The  platina  dots  are  near  the  extremities  e  and  e. 
The  tongues  are  by  consl ruction  made  perpendicular  to  the 
rods,  with  the  dots  lo  ft.  apart,  at  a  mean  temperature  of  6o°  K.; 
and  the  expansion  or  contraction  taking  place  from  the  common 
centre  d^  when  b  expands  any  quantity  which  may  be  expressed 
by  3,  c  expands,  at  the  same  time,  a  quantity  =  5,  and  the  position 
of  the  tongues  is  changed  to  eg  and  ef^  the  dots  e  and  e  remain- 
ing unalterably  fixed  at  their  original  distance  apart. 

"  (In  most  methods  of  measuring  a  base  line  the  temperature 
requires  to  be  noted  as  every  chain  or  rod  is  laid.  The 
mean  of  all  the  readings  of  the  thermometers  is  ultimately 
taken,  the  temperature  in  which  the  chain  or  rod  was  originally 
proved  being  known,  the  difference  between  it  and  this  mean  is 
readily  found;  and  the  expansion  or  contraction  for  i"  of  heat 
being  also  known,  that  quantity  is  multiplied  by  the  number  of 
degrees  constituting  the  difference,  and  the  resulting  quantity  is 
added  or  deducted  as  the  case  may  be.  For  example,  in  the 
measurement  of  one  base  on  the  English  survey,  the  sum  of  all 
the  degrees  shown  by  the  thermometers  placed  by  the  side  of  the 
100  ft.  chain  was  9851 1,  wherefore — 


2— 51i--  54°  X  272.8  X  °  ^^'^  =  3.1069  ft. 

5  «2 

There  having  been  five  thermometers  for  each  chain's  length, 
the  chain  having  been  originally  measured  in  54**  of  temperature, 
the  length  of  the  base  being  272.8  chains,  and  0.0075  in.  being 
the  expansion  of  100  ft.  of  blistered  steel  to  i*"  F.) 

**  It  is  evident,  from  the  construction,  that  these  dots  could  not, 
if  desired,  be  brought  into  either  contact  or  coincidence;  but  a 
more  correct  plan  was  adopted,  which  consisted  of  laying  each 
bar  so  that  the  dot  at  its  extremity  should  always  come  within  a 
fixed  distance  of  the  end  of  the  next  bar.  This  was  effected  by 
means  of  a  small  apparatus  consisting  of  two  microscopes,  shown 
at  ^,  /;,  Fig.  242,  each  furnished  with  cross  hairs,  attached  to  a 
similar  compound  bar  r,  6  in.  long,  mounted  on  a  stand  by 
means  of  which  they  could  be  laid  perfectly  horizontal  by  a  spirit 
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level  d^  the  cross  hairs  of  the  microscopes  attached  to  these  bars 
occupying  the  position  of  the  dots  on  the  longer  ones. 

"The  starting  point  of  the  base  was  a  stone  pillar  with  a 
platinum  dot  let  into  its  centre.  A  transit  instrument  was  set 
up  over  this,  and  the  coffers  carefully  adjusted  to  the  line  by 
means  of  sights  at  their  extremities.  When  the  first  coffer  was 
levelled  by  the  levels  shown  at  k,  k,  Figs.  241,  242,  and  the  micro- 
scope stand  adjusted  so  that  the  cross  hairs  of  one  microscope 
were  over  the  starting  point,  the  adjacent  point  of  the  first  bar 
was  brought  under  the  cross  hairs  of  the  other  microscope  by 
means  of  three  slow  motion  screws  attached  to  the  coffer  in 
which  each  bar  was  fixed,  so  that  the  coffer  could  be  moved  on 
one  side,  backwards  or  forwards,  as  required. 

"  The  microscopes  were  usually  6  in.  apart,  but  when  the  un- 
even surface  of  the  ground  made  it  difficult  to  bring  the  bars  to  the 
same  level  at  this  distance,  the  interval  was  altered.  Microscopes 
of  different  lengths  were  also  used  when  the  ground  made  it 
necessary  to  lay  the  coffers  at  different  levels,  so  that  the  platina 
dots  might  be  brought  into  the  focus  of  each  microscope. 

"The  coffers  were  laid  on  trestles  s,  s,  Fig.  242,  equidistant  from 
their  centres,  so  that  they  might  always  have  the  same  bearing. 
A  stand  with  screws  was  similarly  adjusted  at  the  other  end  of  the 
first  bar,  the  second  coffer  laid  and  levelled,  and  its  adjacent  dot 
brought  under  its  microscope;  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  bars 
were  similarly  adjusted,  and  thus  52  ft.  were  measured.  The  first 
coffer  was  then  carried  forward  and  similarly  placed  in  front  of  the 
fifth  bar,  and  the  operation  repeated,  and  so  on. 

"  An  average  distance  of  about  250  ft.  was  measured  per  day ; 
five  coffers  or  a  length  of  52  ft.  being  levelled  and  laid  together. 
About  400  ft.  of  the  base  was  across  the  river  Roe,  in  which 
piles  s  ft.  3  in.  centre  to  centre  were  driven  to  support  the 
coffers.  At  the  end  of  each  day's  work  a  triangular  stone  was 
sunk  at  the  end  of  the  last  bar  laid,  with  a  cast-iron  block  fitting 
into  it,  having  a  brass  plate,  adjustable  by  screws,  with  a  dot  let 
into  it.  This  dot  was  brought  exactly  under  the  cross  hairs  of  the 
extreme  microscope  and  served  as  a  starting  point  on  the  next 
day.  A  sentinel  was  always  left  in  charge  of  the  stone,  which  was 
secured  by  a  wooden  cover  screwed  over  it. 

"The  total  length  of  base  thus  measured  was  about  8  miles. 
Two  miles  were  afterwards  added  by  the  method  of  prolonging  a 
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base  described  on  page  455,  making  the  total  length  of  base 
rather  more  than  10  miles." 

In  1849  the  base  on  Salisbury  Plain  was  again  measured 
with  Colonel  Colby's  apparatus.  The  length  of  the  Lough  Foyle 
Base  was  then  calculated  from  this  measurement  and  the  inter- 
vening triangles.  The  difference  between  the  computed  and 
measured  lengths  of  the  Lough  Foyle  Base  was  found  to  be  only 
5  in.,  thus  affording  a  final  proof  of  the  accuracy  of  the  English 
triangulation. 

The  base  lines  of  the  Trigonometrical  Survey  of  India  were 
measured  with  Colonel  Colby's  base-measuring  apparatus.  To 
test  the  apparatus,  the  last  base  at  Cape  Comorin,  8,912  ft. 
long,  was  measured  four  times  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  the 
actual  error  in  measurement.  The  difference  between  the  several 
measurements  and  the  mean  of  the  four,  +  .0017,  -  .0049,  ~  •oo'S* 
+  .0045  ft.  According  to  Colonel  Walker,  Surveyor-General  of 
India,  the  average  probable  error  of  a  single  measurement  of  a 
base  with  Colonel  Colby's  apparatus  is  ±  1.5  millionths.  The 
average  rate  of  measurement  with  Colby's  apparatus  in  India 
was  about  1  mile  in  five  days ;  the  length  of  bars  used  in  this  case 
was  10  ft. 

United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  Base- 
measuring  Apparatus. — A  similar  base-measuring  apparatus 
is  used  in  the  United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey.  It  also 
consists  of  a  bar  of  brass  and  a  bar  of  iron.  They  are,  however, 
connected  at  one  end,  so  that  the  entire  contraction  or  expansion 
takes  place  at  the  other  end.  The  whole  apparatus  is  covered  by 
a  double  tin  tubular  case,  only  the  ends  of  the  sliding  rods  being 
open.  The  observations  are  made  through  glasses  in  the  sides. 
The  length  of  the  bars  is  6  metres,  and  two  tubes  are  employed 
in  measuring  a  base,  each  tube  being  supported  by  two  trestles. 
On  one  base  7  miles  long,  the  greatest  possible  error  was  cal- 
culated to  be  less  than  -^q  in.  On  another  base  6J  miles  long, 
the  probable  error  was  under  ^^^  in.,  and  the  greatest  possible 
error  less  than  -j\  in. 

With  the  above  apparatus  1.06  mile  was  measured  in  8  J  hours, 
and  under  favourable  circumstances  i  mile  a  day  can  be  measured. 
To  test  the  apparatus  to  the  utmost  the  base  at  Atlanta,  Georgia, 
was  measured  twice  in  winter  and  once  in  summer,  1872-73,  at 
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temperatures  51°,  45**,  90**  F. ;  the  difference  of  first  and  second 
measurements  was  +.30  in.,  and  of  second  and  third  measurer 
ments  +.34  in.,  the  actual  length  and  computed  probable  error 
in  metres  being  9338.4763  ±  0.0166. 

The  Great  Theodolite  of  the  United  States  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey. — The  great  theodolite  of  the  United 
States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  was  2  ft.  6  in.  in  diameter, 
divided  to  5  minutes,  and  read  to  single  seconds  by  three 
micrometer  microscopes,  placed  120**  apart.  The  focal  length 
of  the  telescope  was  4  ft. 

The  Great  Theodolite  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  — 

The  great  theodolite  was  used  for  measuring  the  angles  of  the 
primary  triangles.  It  was  made  by  Ramsden,  and  the  circle  or 
divided  limb  was  of  brass,  3  ft.  in  diameter.  It  had  only  two 
verniers.  The  focal  length  of  telescope  was  36  in.,  aperture  2  J  in., 
magnifying  power  54.  Its  weight  was  about  200  lbs.  or  nearly 
2  cwt.  The  stand,  steps,  stools,  tent,  &c.,  weighed  about  another 
200  lbs.  It  was  found  that  the  effect  of  heat  and  cold  on  the 
limb  would  produce  considerable  errors  if  the  instrument  was 
subjected  to  currents  of  air.  This  was  avoided  by  keeping  up  the 
walls  of  the  tent  in  windy  weather,  and  leaving  only  an  opening 
sufficient  to  take  the  observation.  In  calm  weather  the  tent  was 
put  down. 

There  were  altogether  four  large  instruments  used  on  the 
Ordnance  Survey  of  the  United  Kingdom,  two  3  ft.  diameter,  one 
2  ft.  diameter,  and  one  i  ft.  6  in.  These  were  all  made  by 
Ramsden  in  1798,  except  the  2  ft.  diameter,  which  was  made  by 
Troughton  &  Simms.  They  are  still  to  be  seen  in  good  con- 
dition in  South  Kensington  Museum. 

Portable  Scaffold. — A  portable  scaffold  was  made  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  the  instrument  above  the  ground.  It  con- 
sisted of  an  inner  scaffold  for  supporting  the  instrument  and  an 
outward  one  for  the  observers,  not  touching  or  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  each  other.  These  scaffolds  were  in  two  parts,  alto- 
gether 30  ft.  high ;  so  that  one  half  could  be  used  when  it  was 
only  necessary  to  raise  the  instrument  15  ft.  A  wooden  three- 
sided  vertical  shaft  which  turned  on  an  axis  protected  the  silk 
thread  which  suspended  the  plumb  bob  from  wind. 
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Portable  Signal. — A  portable  signal  was  made  consisting  of 
a  tripod  ladder  about  35  ft.  high,  which  carried  at  its  top  either  a 
globe  lamp,  a  white  light,  or  a  flagstaff  as  necessary.  A  heavy 
plumb  bob  was  used  to  centre  this  over  the  station  to  be  observed. 

Portable  Crane. — A  portable  crane  was  used  for  raising  the 
great  theodolite  to  the  top  of  churches,  towers,  or  other  buildings, 
or  to  the  top  of  the  scaffolding. 

Permanent  Station  Marks. — The  main  stations  were 
marked  by  permanent  marks  so  that  they  might  be  found  and  the 
observations  repeated  at  any  time,  or  new  work  connected  with 
the  original  primary  triangulation. 

12  in.  Theodolite  of  the  Ordnance  Survey. — The  angles 
of  the  secondary  triangles  were  observed  with  a  12  in.  theodolite. 

7  in.  and  5  in.  Theodolites  of  the  Ordnance  Survey. 

— The  angles  of  the  tertiary  triangles  were  measured  with  7  in.  and 
5  in.  theodolites,  principally  with  a  7  in.  instrument. 

Triangles  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  of  Great  Britain 

AND  Ireland. 

Primary  Triangles. — The  length  of  the  sides  of  the  primary 
triangles  averaged  from  40  to  60  miles,  and  the  total  number  of 
stations  was  about  250.  The  longest  side  of  one  of  the  largest 
triaogles  and  connecting  the  West  Coast  of  Scotland  with  Ireland 
was  about  95.20  miles.  Some  of  the  triangles  in  Ireland  exceeded 
100  miles  in  the  side.* 

Secondary  Triangles. — These  averaged  10  or  12  miles 
a  side. 

Tertiary  Triangles. — These  averaged  from  i  to  3  miles 
a  side. 

Having  given  the  chief  principles  of  a  trigonometrical  survey 
and  a  brief  outline  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  which  is  one  of  the  best  examples  of  a  trigonometrical 


*  The  largest  triangle  has  one  angle  at  Snowclon  in  Wales,  another  on 
Slieve  Donard  in  Ireland,  and  a  third  at  Scaw  Fell  in  Cuml)crland.  Each  side 
is  over  100  miles,  and  the  spherical  excess  is  64''. 
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survey,  these  will  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  main  features.  We  now 
proceed  to  describe  the  various  operations  in  detail. 

General  Form  of  Triang^ulation. — ^The  surface  of  Great 
Britain  is  uniformly  covered  with  triangulation.  The  most  usual 
method,  however,  is  that  of  chains  of  triangles  in  the  direction 
of  the  meridian,  and  perpendicular  to  it.  The  principal  trian- 
gulations  of  France,  Spain,  Austria,  and  India  are  so  arranged. 
Oblique  chains  of  triangles  are  formed  in  Italy,  Sweden,  and 
Norway,  also  in  Germany  and  Russia  and  in  the  United  States. 
These  chains  are  composed  merely  of  consecutive  triangles,  some- 
times and  more  frequently  in  India,  of  combinations  of  triangles 
forming  consecutive  polygonal  figures.  In  this  method  of  triangu- 
lation the  sides  of  the  triangles  are  generally  from  20  to  30  miles 
in  length,  seldom  exceeding  40  miles. 

Reconnaissance  and  Selection  of  Stations.— One  of 

the  first  points  to  be  noticed  in  the  selection  of  stations  is  that 
no  triangle  should  have  an  angle  less  than  30"  or  more  than  120". 
A  small  angle  may  be  measured  as  accurately  as  a  large  one,  but 
a  given  error,  say  i  second,  in  a  small  angle,  gives  a  much  greater 
error  in  the  resulting  calculated  distance  than  an  error  of  i  second 
in  a  large  angle.  The  distances  are  proportional  to  the  sines  of 
the  angles,  and  the  differences  of  the  sines  of  small  angles  near  o** 
are  very  much  greater  than  the  differences  of  the  sines  of  large 
angles  near  90°,  which  are  nearly  zero ;  the  error  in  distance  due 
to  a  given  error  in  a  small  angle  is  therefore  much  greater  than 
the  error  in  distance  due  to  the  same  error  in  a  large  angle.  The 
best-conditioned  triangle  is  the  equilateral  triangle,  and  the  best- 
conditioned  quadrilateral  is  the  square. 

As  the  accuracy,  time  of  execution,  and  cost  of  the  survey 
depend  in  the  first  instance  on  a  judicious  selection  of  the  stations, 
this  is  one  of  the  most  important  duties  of  the  chief  engineer  of 
the  survey,  and  should  be  personally  attended  to. 

The  points  to  be  particularly  noted  are : — That  triangles  are 
well  conditioned ;  the  amount  of  cutting  and  clearing  necessary 
to  see  between  stations  selected ;  probable  amount  of  damage  \ 
height,  expense,  and  convenience  of  access  of  stations ;  liability 
to  movement  of  stations  during  progress  of  survey ;  preservation 
of  stations  after  survey  is  completed. 
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Lines  should  be  avoided  in  which  factory  chimneys  or  other 
similar  objects  intervene,  which  may  interfere  by  smoke  or  give 
rise  to  excessive  refraction  by  heat.  Stations  selected  may  be 
marked  by  flags,  and  it  will  be  found  a  good  mode  of  procedure, 
when  any  maps  of  the  ground  to  be  surveyed  are  available,  to  first 
fix  the  stations  on  the  map  and  then  examine  the  vicinity  of  each 
point  for  a  suitable  position  for  the  station.  When  a  station  is 
selected  the  highest  trees  are  climbed,  and  by  the  aid  of  field  glasses 
it  is  ascertained  if  the  other  stations  are  visible.  When  there  are 
no  trees  or  buildings,  ladders  spliced  together  and  elevated  by  means 
of  ropes  may  be  used.  When  forest,  jungle,  or  undergrowth  ob- 
structs the  line  between  stations,  the  stations  are  usually  raised 
by  erecting  a  wooden  scaffold  so  as  to  clear  the  greater  part  of  the 
obstruction,  and  the  remainder  is  cut  and  cleared  out. 

Determining  necessary  Heights   of  Stations. — The 

reconnaissance  party  should  determine  the  heights  of  the  scaflfold- 


Fig.  243. — Heights  of  Stations. 

ing  required  at  each  station.  The  stations  must  be  high  enough 
to  overcome  the  earth's  curvature  as  well  as  to  clear  intervening 
obstacles.  Scaffoldings  are  of  course  not  required  when  the  ground 
at  the  station  is  of  sufficient  elevation. 

In  Fig.  243  let  a  and  b  be  two  points  where  stations  arc 
selected,  and  let  it  be  proposed  to  erect  at  a  a  scaffolding  ae 
whose  height  is  to  be  h.  From  e  draw  a  line  ec  tangent  to  the 
earth's  surface  at  c,  then  for  distance  d  we  have — 


d  =  -^ — :  also  h  = 


7S75  1.7426 

where  //  is  in  feet  and  d  in  statute  miles.     In  these  formulae  re- 
fraction is  allowed  for.     Knowing   the   total   distance  between 
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the  stations  a  and  b^  the  height  ^  of  the  signal  at  b  necessary  to 
overcome  earth's  curvature  for  the  remaining  distance  may  be 
calculated  from  the  second  of  the  above  formulae.  The  actual 
height  of  the  signals  or  instrument  scaffolds  at  a  and  b  will  of 
course  be  made  a  few  feet  more  than  as  found  above ;  any  inter- 
vening obstacle  between  a  and  b  or  rise  in  the  ground  will  of 
course  also  necessitate  a  corresponding  increase  in  heights  of 
signals  or  instrument  scaffolds. 

Clearing  out  Line  between  two  Stations  not  visible 
from  each  other. — When  two  stations  a  and  b,  Fig.  244,  are 
not  visible  from  each  other  on  account  of 
forest,  jungle,  or  undergrowth  between  a  and 
B,  the  direction  of  the  line  ab  may  be  deter- 
mined as  follows : — Select  two  points  c  and 
D  visible  from  each  other,  and  from  each  of 
which  both  a  and  b  are  visible.  Measure  the 
two  angles  at  each  point  c  and  d,  and  represent 
the  distance  CD  by  unity.  Solve  the  triangle 
ACD  for  AC  and  bdc  for  bc.  Then  in  the 
triangle  abc  we  have  two  sides  ac  and  bc  Y\g,  244. 

and  included  angle  acb  to  find  the  other  clearing  Line  between 
angles.     These  being  found,  the  line  ab  may  Stations, 

be  cut  from  either  a  or  b,  its  direction  being 
laid  off  by  means  of  the  angles  dab  and  cba.  The  following 
instruments  are  required  by  the  reconnaissance  party: — Pocket 
sextant,  prismatic  compass,  aneroid  barometer,  field  glasses. 
Climbing  irons  for  climbing  trees  are  also  required.  The  eleva- 
tions of  the  proposed  stations  are  determined  by  aneroid  baro- 
meter (see  Chapter  III.),  and  the  necessary  heights  of  signals 
and  scaffolds  deduced  as  above  explained. 

Selection  of  Base  Lines. — The  ground  for  measuring  a 
base  line  should  be  as  nearly  level  as  possible,  and  free  from 
ruggedness,  sudden  inequalities,  and  variations  in  slope.  It  should 
be  favourably  situated  with  reference  to  the  best  available  stations 
for  triangulation  points  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  base  line  and 
the  adjacent  triangulation  stations  are  to  be  so  situated  with 
reference  to  each  other  that  favourable  conditions  are  secured  for 
the  "extension  of  the  triangulation  from  the  measured  base"; 
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and  secondly,  so  that  these  triangulation  stations  adjacent  to  the 
base  are  favourably  situated  for  carrying  on  the  triangulation  in 
the  directions  required  for  the  survey,  due  attention  being  paid  to 
having  the  triangles  well  conditioned. 

The  question  has  been  raised  whether  the  advantage  of  a  long 
base  line  is  great  enough  to  warrant  the  expenditure  of  the  time 
it  requires  to  measure  it,  or  whether  as  much  precision  is  not 
obtainable  in  the  end  by  careful  triangulation  from  a  short  base. 
No  general  rule,  however,  applies ;  it  must  depend  on  the  circum- 
stances of  each  case. 

The  total  number  of  base  lines  measured  in  Europe  up  to 
1879  was  about  eighty,  fifteen  of  which  do  not  exceed  2,500 
metres  in  length,  or  about  i|  miles.  Two,  one  in  France  and 
one  in  Bavaria,  exceed  19,000  metres.  The  base  lines  in  Spain, 
measured  by  Porro's  method,  were  as  follows : — Central  base  of 
Madridejos,  length  14664.500  metres,  probable  error  ±0.17 
millionth.  This  was  the  longest  base.  There  were  seven  others, 
six  of  which  are  under  2,500  metres  long.  The  last  base,  mea- 
sured in  Barcelona,  is  2483.5381  metres  according  to  the  first 
measurement,  and  2483.5383  metres  according  to  the  second 
measurement. 

The  following  are  base  lines,  wiih  the  length  of  each,  measured  in 
the  primary  triangulation  of  500,000  sq.  miles  of  country,  executed 
by  the  United  States  Geological  Survey.  By  reference  to  a  map 
the  location  and  distribution  of  the  base  lines  may  be  examined. 
Wingate,  New  Mexico,  4.20  miles;  Bozeman,  Montana,  4.56 
miles;  Austin,  Texas,  6.40  miles;  Fort  Smith,  Arkansas,  2.84 
miles;  Little  Rock,  Arkansa.s,  3.72  miles;  Spearville,  Kansas, 
7.10  miles;  Albany,  Texas,  9.00  miles;  Sierra  Blanca,  Texas, 
4.60  miles;  Boise,  Idaho,  4.75  miles;  Aspen,  Colorado,  i.oo 
mile;  Laramie,  Wyoming,  2.50  miles;  Rapid,  South  Dakota,  5.00 
miles.  These  base  lines  were  measured  with  300  ft.  steel  tapes, 
as  described  in  this  chapter. 

Recent  improvements  in  methods  of  measuring  bases  with  steel 
tape  will  probably  lead  to  more  and  longer  bases  being  measured, 
and  shorter  intervals  between  them,  than  has  hitherto  been  the 
rule,  as  may  be  noted  in  the  case  of  the  work  of  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey  given  above. 

Permanent  Marking  of  Stations  and  Base  Lines. — 
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One  of  the  best  ways  of  marking  the  station  points  permanently  is 
to  set  stones  about  2  ft.  x  6  in.  x  6  in.  from  2  to  3  ft.  below  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  The  point  may  be  marked  by  a  small 
hole  drilled  in  the  stone,  or  by  a  mark  on  a  piece  of  copper  let 
into  the  stone.  Another  stone  similar  to  the  first,  projecting 
about  6  in.  above  the  surface,  should  also  be  set,  the  lowermost 
stone  being  used  only  when  the  upper  one  is  lost  or  disturbed. 
When  the  station  is  on  rock  the  point  may  be  marked  on  a  piece 
of  copper  let  into  the  rock.  Three  reference  posts  projecting 
about  a  foot  above  the  surface  should  be  put  in  within  200  or 
300  ft.  of  the  station.  The  distances  and  bearings  of  these 
reference  points  should  be  taken  and  recorded  along  with  a 
sketch  of  any  features  of  the  immediate  vicinity. 

Instrument  Stations  and  Scaffolds. — When  the  elevation 
of  the  ground  at  a  station  is  sufficient  to  enable  the  other  stations 
to  be  seen  without  raising  the  instrument  on  a  scaflfold,  such  a 
station  is  called  a  "  ground  station." 

The  common  instrument  legs  will,  however,  seldom  be  found 
satisfactory  to  use  for  trigonometrical  surveys.  Extra  heavy 
and  stiff  legs  of  the  ordinary  pattern  have  given  good  results. 
A  table  formed  of  three  or  four  short  posts  framed  and  braced 
together,  firmly  planted  over  the  station  and  having  a  hole  in  its 
centre  for  the  plumb  line,  will  answer  well.  On  this  table  the 
instrument  is  set  up  on  a  brass  three-armed  support  having  a 
steel  point  under  each  arm,  which  points  are  pressed  into  the 
table.  This  support  is  also  used  in  place  of  tripod  legs  when 
the  instrument  is  raised  on  a  scaffolding  and  in  other  situations. 
A  similar  support  is  commonly  used  in  ordinary  survey  work  for 
setting  up  the  instrument  on  a  wall,  &c. 

When  it  is  necessary  to  elevate  the  instrument  at  a  station 
a  triangular  framed  scaffold  is  made  to  support  the  instrument. 
Round  this  another  scaffold  usually  of  square  or  rectangular 
shape  is  erected  for  the  observer.  These  must  be  entirely 
independent  so  as  not  to  disturb  the  instrument.  A  wooden  tube 
runs  from  top  to  bottom  of  the  instrument  scaffold  inside  which 
the  plumb  line  hangs,  and  is  thus  protected  from  wind.  This 
may  be  made  with  one  side  open  and  to  revolve  upon  a  vertical 
axis,  so  that  it  may  be  turned  to  bring  the  open  side  on  the 
lee  side. 

2  F 
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In  the  primary  triangulation  of  the  United  States  Survey  of 
the  Great  Lakes  the  total  number  of  stations  at  which  scaffoldings 
were  raised  was  243.  The  average  height  of  scaffolding  was 
58  ft.  Of  these  22  were  under  10  ft.  high,  68  from  10  to  50 
ft.  high,  118  from  50  to  100  ft.  high,  35  from  100  to  124  ft. 
high.  When  used  to  sight  on,  the  signals  on  these  scaffolds  were 
raised  from  5  to  30  ft.  more  than  the  above  heights.* 

Many  cases  of  very  high  scaffolding  occurred  on  the  Ordnance 
Survey  of  the  United  Kingdom.  At  Thaxted  Church,  where  the 
tower  is  80  ft.  high,  surmounted  by  a  spire  90  ft.  high,  the  scaffold 
for  the  observatory  was  carried  up  from  the  base  to  the  top  of 
the  spire,  the  scaffold  for  the  instrument  was  raised  from  timbers 
passing  through  the  spire  at  140  ft.  above  the  ground,  both 
scaffoldings  being  entirely  independent. 


Fig.  245. — Signals. 

Signals.  —Experience  shows  that  a  signal  to  be  easily  seen 
must  subtend  an  angle  of  at  least  half  a  minute.  The  height  of 
a  signal  must  therefore  be  at  least  -j^q^  of  the  distance.  The 
diameter  at  base  should  be  about  ^  the  height.  If  at  any  station 
A  the  sum  of  the  vertical  angles  baz,  caz  is  equal  to  or  greater  than 
180",  then  the  signal  at  a  will  be  seen  from  b  projected  against 
the  sky;  if  the  sum  of  these  vertical  angles  is  less,  the  signal 
must  be  elevated  until  the  sum  equals  180"  (see  Fig.  245). 

Signals  must  be  high,  easily  seen,  and  so  constructed  that  the 
instrument  can  be  placed  exactly  under  them.  Three  or  four 
timbers  forming  a  pyramid,  well  framed  together  as  shown  in 
Fig.  246,  will  answer.  A  mast  is  placed  in  the  centre  and  kept 
vertical  by  means  of  stay  ropes. 

Figs.  247,  248  show  another  good  form  of  signal,  consisting 


*  Johnson,  Theory  and  Practice  of  Surveying. 
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simply  of  three  strong  timbers,  forming  a  tripod,  framed  with  the 
flagstaff  by  a  bolt  which  passes  through  their  ends  and  through 
the  flagstaff.  Fig.  247  shows  the  signal  put  up,  the  bottom 
being  fixed  by  a  pile  of  stones.      Fig.   248  shows  the  flagstaff 
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Fig.  246. 


Fig.  247. 
Signals. 


Fig.  248. 
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Fig.  249. 


Signals. 


Fig.  250. 


turned  to  one  side  and  the  theodolite  tent  underneath.  Signals 
of  this  description  have  been  used  of  heights  from  15  to 
80  ft. 

A  very  good  simple  form  of  signal  is  shown  in  Fig.  249.  It 
consists  simply  of  a  strong  post  sunk  into  the  ground.  The  flagstaff 
is  attached  by  means  of  the  collar  and  bolt  shown.     When  the 
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collar  is  opened  the  flagstaff  may  be  put  down  and  the  theo- 
dolite may  then  be  placed  exactly  over  the  previous  position  of 
the  flagstaff. 

White  and  red  flags  are  best  seen  against  a  ground  background 
and  red  and  green  against  the  sky.  Flags  are  little  use  in  calm 
weather.  A  circle  of  sheet  iron  with  a  hole  in  it,  which  may  be 
revolved  so  as  to  face  each  station  in  succession,  is  very  easily  seen. 

Fig.  250  shows  an  inexpensive  and  good  signal.  It  simply 
consists  of  two  hoops  over  which  is  stretched  a  piece  of  muslin. 
The  loose  ends  are  tied  to  the  flagstaff  and  the  whole  then  forms 
a  barrel  or  double  cone.  Such  a  signal  would  be  phaseless  (see 
page  443)  and  gives  very  good  results. 

Sun  Signals  or  Heliographs  and  Heliostats.— The 

simplest  form  of  sun  signal  is  merely  a  few  pieces  of  burnished  tin 
fixed  to  the  staff  at  various  angles. 

A  cone  of  burnished  tin  will  reflect  the  sun's  rays  in  almost 
any  direction.  On  the  Ordnance  Survey  the  station  on  Hanger 
Hill  Tower  could  not  be  seen  from  Shooter's  Hill,  although  the 
distance  was  only  10  miles,  owing  to  the  dense  London  smoke. 
It  was,  however,  rendered  clearly  visible  by  means  of  tin  plates 
attached  to  the  signal  post.  By  adopting  the  same  plan  the  station 
on  Leith  Hill  near  Dorking  was  rendered  distinctly  visible  from  a 
distance  of  45  miles  although  the  hill  itself  was  never  once  seen. 

Heliostats  and  Heliographs. — For  long  disUnces  special 
instruments  are  used  to  flash  the  sun's  rays.  A  heliostat  reflects 
a  continuous  beam  of  light,  while  a  heliograph  has  a  spring  to  the 
mirror  by  means  of  which  it  is  made  to  flash  long  or  short  flashes 
like  the  dots  and  dashes  of  the  Morse  Code.  A  heliostat  may  be 
also  used  as  a  heliograph  by  covering  and  uncovering  the  mirror. 

The  simplest  form  of  heliostat  is  a  frame  of  coloured  glass, 
made  to  rotate  upon  a  horizontal  and  also  on  a  vertical  axis,  so 
that  any  desired  inclination  may  be  given  to  it.  The  rays  may 
be  directed  by  observing  the  station  of  the  observer  through  a 
hole  in  a  circular  disc  of  polished  block  tin  or  brass,  at  the  same 
time  causing  the  disc  to  be  illuminated  by  the  rays  reflected  from 
the  glass. 

Gauss'  Heliotrope. — The  most  perfect  heliostat  is  Gauss'. 
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It  is  formed  by  a  mirror  a  few  inches  square  mounted  on  a  telescope 
near  the  eyepiece.  This  mirror  is  turned  so  as  to  reflect  the  sun's 
rays  through  two  perforated  discs,  one  near  the  mirror,  the  other 
near  the  object  end  of  the  telescope.  The  line  joining  the  centres 
of  the  openings  in  these  discs  is  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  telescope, 
and  the  light  is  consequently  reflected  in  the  required  direction  if 
the  telescope  has  been  previously  directed  to  the  station  of  the 
observer.  A  "  heliotroper "  remains  at  the  instrument,  and  he 
keeps  the  mirror  turned  so  as  to  reflect  the  light  through  the  two 
discs.  Gauss'  heliotropes  have  been  seen  from  a  distance  of  80 
or  90  miles  when  the  outlines  of  the  places  on  which  they  were 
situated  could  not  be  seen. 

Good  heliographs  are  Galton's  and  Mance*s.  To  the 
observer  the  heliostat  presents  the  appearance  of  a  star  of  the 
first  or  second  magnitude,  and  is  generally  a  pleasant  object  for 
observing. 

Wharton's  Improvised  Heliostat. — Heliographs  and 
heliostats  are  somewhat  expensive  instruments.  The  following 
description  of  a  heliostat  made  by  an  ordinary  ship's  black- 
smith is  given  in  Wharton's  "Hydrography."  It  is  shown  in 
Fig.  251. 

"  The  arm  «,  of  light  iron,  is  carried  separately,  and  slips  over 
the  shaft  of  the  standard,  clamping  when  required  with  a  screw  g. 
Into  a  circular  socket  in  head  of  standard  shaft  the  leg  of  the  frame 
holding  the  mirror  is  slipped ;  this  is  also  to  be  tightened  by  a 
retaining  screw/  The  mirror  e^  which  can  be  of  any  size  from  2 
to  6  in.  or  more  in  diameter,  revolves  on  its  retaining  screws  as  an 
ordinary  toilet  table  glass,  and  can  be  held  in  any  position  by  the 
screws.  The  ring  r,  of  flat  wood,  is  made  as  light  as  possible,  so  as 
to  exert  less  strain  in  wind.  Across  it  are  nailed  crossed  strips  of 
copper  with  a  white  cardboard  disc,  about  an  inch  in  diameter, 
fastened  to  their  centre.  The  rod  that  carries  this  ring  slips  up 
and  down  in  a  hole  at  the  end  of  the  arm,  and  is  clamped  by  a 
retaining  screw.  In  the  centre  of  the  back  of  the  mirror  a  hole  of 
about  \  in.  diameter  is  scraped  in  the  tinfoil,  being  careful  to  leave 
a  sharp  edge.  A  similar  hole  is  cut  out  of  the  wooden  back  of  the 
glass  frame.  This  we  shall  call  the  blind  spot.  To  direct  the  flash 
to  an  object,  bring  the  mirror  vertical,  and  looking  through  the 
hole  in  the  centre,  revolve  the  arm  until  in  the  direction  of  the 
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object  nearly,  clamp  it,  and  adjust  the  disc  rod  as  nearly  as  may 
be  for  elevation  or  depression.  Then  slightly  loosening  the  screw, 
clamping  the  arm,  finally  adjust  the  latter  so  that  the  object,  as 
regarded  through  the  hole  in  the  mirror,  is  obscured  by  the  white 
cardboard  disc  in  the  centre  of  the  ring.     By  turning  the  mirror  so 

that  the  dark  shade  caused 
by  the  blind  spot  is  thrown 
on  to  the  disc,  the  flash  will 
be  truly  directed,  and  must 
be  kept  so  by  slight  altera- 
tions of  the  position  of  the 
mirror,  which  should  there- 
fore be  clamped  only  suffi- 
ciently to  hold  it  steady 
and  yet  admit  of  gentle 
movement.  The  shadow 
of  the  blind  spot  should 
be  slightly  smaller  than  the 
disc,  so  as  to  ensure  having 
it  truly  in  the  centre  of  the 
latter. 

"The  mirror  must  be 
of  the  best  glass,  with  its 
faces  parallel,  or  the  shadow 
of  the  blind  spot  will  be  very  indistinct  when  the  mirror  is  at  a 
large  angle,  and  also  the  beam  of  light  will  be  dispersed  before 
it  has  traversed  many  miles.  It  is  well  to  have  the  mirror  a  fair 
size,  say  6  in.  square,  as  in  practice  it  will  be  found  generally 
necessary,  in  order  to  save  time,  after  once  adjusting  the  flash,  to 
leave  a  man  to  keep  it  on  while  the  surveyor  is  taking  his  angles ; 
and  although  a  man  will  soon  pick  up  the  knack,  a  larger  mirror 
will  allow  for  eccentricities  on  his  part,  and  also,  on  a  dull  day,  a 
faint  flash  will  be  detected  from  a  large  mirror  where  a  small  one 
would  not  carry  any  distance.  On  a  bright  day  a  flash  from  a  3 
by  2  in.  mirror  has  been  seen  55  miles  and  more.  In  hazy  weather 
angles  have  been  got  when  the  place  from  which  the  flash  was  sent 
was  entirely  invisible ;  and  thus  whole  days  have  been  saved  by 
this  simple  contrivance.  Only  those  who  have  spent  hours,  or  even 
days,  in  straining  their  eyes  to  see  a  distant  mark  can  appreciate 
the  value  of  a  heliostat." 


Fig.  251. 
Wharton's  Improvised  Heliostat. 
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Night  Signals. — Bengal  lights  were  first  used  by  General 
Roy  on  the  Ordnance  Survey.  These  were  succeeded  by  Argand 
lamps  and  parabolic  reflectors.  These  again  were  succeeded  by  a 
large  plano-convex  lens,  prepared  by  Messrs  Fresnel  &  Arago,  and 
used  by  them  in  co-operation  with  Colonel  Colby  and  Captain 
Kater.  By  means  of  this  a  station  48  miles  distant  was  observed. 
The  most  powerful  night  signal  is,  however,  Drummond's  light. 
This  was  invented  by  Lieutenant  Drummond,  and  consists  of  a 
ball  of  lime  about  \  in.  diameter  placed  in  the  focus  of  a  parabolic 
reflector  and  raised  to  an  intense  heat  by  a  stream  of  oxygen  gas 
directed  through  a  flame  of  alcohol.  This  produces  a  light  eighty 
times  the  intensity  of  an  Argand  burner.  In  boisterous  and  hazy 
weather  this  light  was  brilliantly  visible  at  67  miles  distance,  and 
would  evidently  have  been  so  at  a  much  greater  distance. 

Phase  of  a  Signal. — The  "  phase  "  of  a  signal  is  the  effect 
of  the  sun  shining  on  one  side  of  the  signal  so  that  the  telescope 
is  directed  to  one  side  of  it  instead  of  to  its  centre.  This  source 
of  error  must  be  avoided.  The  error  may  be  calculated  as 
follows : — 

If  the  signal  is  a  tin  cone  for  example,  let  R  =  its  radius, 
0  =  angle  at  station  of  observation  between  the  sun  and  the  signal, 
</=  distance  of  signal  from  station. 

Correction  to  observed  angle  =  ±  — ;— ; — %- 

asm  I 

Measurement   of  Base:  Measurement   with   Steel 

Tape. — Any  error  in  measurement  of  the  base  is  multiplied 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  work.  Extreme  care  must  therefore 
be  taken  in  measuring  the  base.  For  most  practical  purposes  in 
trigonometrical  surveys  of  moderate  extent  a  careful  measurement 
with  a  steel  band  will  suflSce,  expensive  and  complicated  base- 
measuring  apparatus  not  being  as  a  rule  at  the  surveyor's  disposal. 
Spring  attachments  should  be  provided  to  the  steel  band  so  as  to 
regulate  the  tension  on  it,  and  the  length  of  the  band  for  a  given 
tension  should  be  ascertained.  Observations  for  temperature 
should  be  taken  as  each  length  is  measured  out.  On  the  Ord- 
nance Survey,  in  some  cases,  five  thermometers  were  placed 
alongside  each  chain,  and  the  mean  of  the  readings  taken. 

A  66  ft.  steel  band  having  an  effective  section  of  \  x  ^\y  in. 
under  a  stress  of  30  lbs.  will  stretch  0.667  ^^^^  P^r  mile. 
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Each  chain  should  be  measured  on  the  actual  slope  of  the 
ground,  and  the  total  distance  reduced  to  its  horizontal  equivalent 
by  levelling  a  careful  section  of  the  whole  base. 

The  ground  selected  for  the  base  should  be  as  smooth  and 
nearly  level  as  possible,  and  the  extremities  of  the  base  must  be 
visible  from  the  principal  stations  in  the  neighbourhood  which 
are  to  be  used  as  stations  of  the  primary  triangulation.  Each 
extremity  of  the  base  should  be  marked  by  a  stone  sunk  into  the 
ground  with  an  iron  plate  let  into  the  stone  on  which  a  fine 
point  mark  may  be  made.  When  possible  two  or  three  mea- 
surements of  the  base  should  be  made  and  the  mean  value 
adopted. 

In  the  measurement  of  a  base  an  elaborate  apparatus  such  as 
the  United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  primary  base-measuring 
apparatus,  described  on  page  430,  or  Colby's  compensating  bars, 
described  on  page  427,  is  used  only  when  very  great  accuracy,  as 
I  in  1,000,000,  is  desired,  and  when  the  base  is  for  a  very  large 
primary  triangulation. 

For  the  measurement  of  bases  for  trigonometrical  surveys 
of  moderate  extent  the  steel  tape  is  much  the  most  convenient, 
quickest,  and  cheapest  means  to  adopt.  By  it  an  accuracy  of 
I  in  300,000  may  be  attained,  and  under  the  most  favourable 
circumstances  even  i  in  1,000,000.  In  the  future,  as  improve- 
ments in  methods  of  measuring  with  the  steel  tape  are  introduced, 
it  will  probably  be  adopted  even  for  the  measurement  of  bases 
of  large  primary  triangulations. 

The  tape  used  may  be  from  300  to  500  ft.  long,  a  usual  length 
is  300  ft.,  and  the  area  of  cross  section  of  the  tape  from  -y^j^^  to 
tAt7  sq.  in. ;  a  tape  yV  ^"-  ^^^^  ^"^  t^^  i"-  thick  is  often  used. 
An  ordinary  measurement  with  a  steel  tape,  in  all  weathers,  simply 
held  and  stretched  by  hand  in  as  nearly  a  horizontal  position  as 
possible  by  estimation,  and  with  the  pull  on  the  tape  by  the  chain- 
men  kept  as  nearly  constant  as  can  be  estimated,  the  end  of  the 
tape  being  marked  by  a  plumb  bob  on  uneven  or  sloping  ground, 
and  an  occasional  reading  of  the  thermometer,  will  give  an  accuracy 
of  I  in  5,000  if  due  care  be  taken. 

If  an  accuracy  of  i  in  50,000  is  desired  the  slope  of  each  tape 
length  must  be  determined  by  levelling,  the  tape  being  stretched 
over  pegs  or  other  points  accurately  aligned.  The  pull  on  the  tape 
should  be  regulated  with  spring  balances,  and  the  temperature  of 
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each  tape  length  determined  to  the  nearest  degree  Fahrenheit,  the 
work  being  done  in  cloudy  weather. 

To  attain  an  accuracy  of  i  in  500,000,  great  precautions  must 
be  taken.  The  slope  of  the  tape  must  be  found  by  stretching 
it  over  points  whose  levels  are  accurately  determined,  and  if  sup- 
ported at  intermediate  points  the  levels  of  these  must  also  be 
known,  the  pull  on  the  tape  must  be  accurately  known,  and  all 
friction  must  be  avoided.  The  mean  temperature  must  be 
accurately  known.  The  work  must  be  done  in  cloudy  days  only. 
It  is  impossible  to  find  by  mercurial  thermometer  the  mean 
temperature  of  a  tape  exposed  to  the  sun.  In  windy  weather 
the  work  must  be  stopped  owing  to  the  variable  tension  on 
the  tape  and  the  uncertain  variations  of  temperature  due  to 
wind. 

The  following  method  is  that  used  by  Mr  O.  B.  Wheeler,  U.S. 
Assistant  Engineer,  on  the  Missouri  River  Survey  :* — 

Pegs  are  driven  with  their  sides  on  the  line,  from  20  to  100  ft. 
apart.  From  nails  in  the  sides  of  these  pegs  are  suspended  hooks 
in  which  the  tape  rests,  the  object  of  this  being  to  eliminate  friction. 
These  nails  may  be  set  on  a  uniform  gradient,  but  if  they  are  not, 
the  level  of  each  point  of  support  must  be  determined.  There 
should  not  be  a  low  point  of  support  between  two  higher  ones, 
otherwise  the  pull  on  the  tape  may  raise  it  from  the  low  support. 
"  Marking  pegs  "  are  driven  on  the  line  with  their  tops  about  2  ft. 
above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  at  distances  apart  equal  to  the 
length  of  the  tape.  On  the  tops  of  these  pegs  are  nailed  zinc 
strips  I  \  in.  wide  on  which  the  extremities  of  the  tape  are  marked 
with  a  fine  point.  In  front  of  the  forward  "  marking  peg  "  three 
"  table  pegs"  are  set  to  support  the  straining  apparatus.  These 
are  2  or  3  ft.  from  the  "  marking  peg,"  and  just  low  enough  to 
let  the  tape  rest  on  the  zinc  strip  on  the  top  of  the  marking 
peg  when  it  is  stretched.  Behind  rear  marking  peg  is  set  a 
"  straining  peg  "  to  which  the  rear  end  of  the  tape  is  fixed. 

Straining  Apparatus. — The  straining  apparatus  is  shown 
in  Fig.  252.  A  chain  is  fastened  to  the  end  of  the  tape,  and  this 
is  hooked  over  the  point  c  of  the  block  abc.     There  is  a  knife 

*  Report  of  the  Missouri  River  Commission. 
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edge  at  b  round  which  the  block  rotates,  and  the  weight  w  is 
applied  at  a.  liy  means  of  the  screw  v.  working  in  the  nul  d  the 
bearing  at  b  is  adjusted  so  that  the  bubble  of  the  level  l  is  at  the 
centre  of  its  run.  The  arms  ab  and  uc  of  the  block  are  so  pro- 
portioned that  when  the  surface  of  the  block  is  horizontal  as 
indicated  by  the  level  L,  then  the  pull  on  the  tape  is  equal  to  the 
weight  w.     In  order  that  this  maybe  so  we  have  BC  =  AB+-rf; 

where  j('  =  weight  of  block  abc,  w  =  weight  applied  at  a,  rf=hori- 
zontal  distance  from  the  knife  edge  at  b  to  a  vertical  through  the 


Fig.  151.— Straining  App.iralus  for  Measurcmenl  of  Base  Lines. 

centre  of  gravity  of  the  block  abc-  The  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
block  is  at  the  intersection  of  two  verticals  through  two  different 
points  of  suspension,  and  may  readily  be  found  by  suspending  the 
block  from  two  different  points  of  its  cross  section  abc. 

The  rear  end  of  the  tape  is  hooked  on  to  a  slide  worked  by  an 
adjusting  screw  similar  to  that  in  Fig.  252.  This  slide  is  fixed  on 
the  "straining  peg,"  and  the  rear  graduation  of  the  tape  is  made 
to  coincide  with  the  mark  on  the  sine  strip  on  the  rear  "  marking 
peg."  When  this  is  effected  and  the  block  abc.  Fig.  as*»  adjusted, 
the  forward  end  graduation  of  the  tape  is  marked  on  the  forward 
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"  marking  peg."  The  thermometers  are  then  observed  and  the 
tape  is  taken  forward  and  the  operation  repeated,  and  so  on.  A 
check  measurement  is  made  by  going  over  the  line  again  in  the 
same  direction,  the  marking  pegs  and  zinc  strips  being  left  for  this 
purpose. 

Three  thermometers  or  more  should  be  used  with  a  300  ft. 
tape,  and  they  should  be  equally  distributed  along  the  tape,  />., 
if  three  thermometers  are  used  they  should  be  situated  at  50  ft., 
150  ft.,  and  250  ft.  on  the  tape.  Each  thermometer  reading  is 
to  be  corrected,  the  correction  for  each  thermometer  being  found 
by  comparing  it  with  a  standardised  thermometer. 

Absolute  Length  of  Tape. — The  absolute  length  of  the 
tape  or  the  temperature  at  which  the  length  of  the  tape  is  cor- 
rect must  be  determined.  It  may  be  found  by  comparison  with 
another  tape  whose  length  is  known,  or  by  comparison  with  a 
correct  standard  of  length  if  one  is  available.  It  may  also  be 
found  by  measuring  a  base  line  whose  length  is  accurately  known, 
and  from  the  measurement  computing  the  temperature  at  which 
the  length  of  the  tape  is  correct.  The  absolute  length  of  the  tape 
is  usually  to  be  had  from  the  Government  Survey  Department  on 
payment  of  a  small  fee. 

The  Coefficient  of  Expansion  for  steel  tapes  varies  from 
.0000055  to  .0000070  per  degree  F.  If  the  coefficient  of  expansion 
cannot  be  determined,  .0000065  may  be  used  as  an  average  value. 
When  the  tape  is  used  at  nearly  its  correct  temperature  an  exact 
value  of  the  coefficient  of  expansion  is  not  required.  For  the  most 
accurate  work,  however,  the  coefficient  of  expansion  must  be  care- 
fully found.  It  may  be  found  by  stretching  the  tape  between  two 
well-fixed  points,  such  as  stones  let  into  the  ground  with  a  fine 
mark  on  each,  and  noting  the  difference  in  measurement  at 
different  temperatures.  Care  must  be  taken  that  the  pull  is  the 
same  for  each  measurement,  and  that  all  the  other  conditions, 
such  as  points  of  support  of  the  tape,  &c.,  are  the  same  for  each 
measurement. 

The  Modulus  of  Elasticity  is  to  be  found  by  putting 

different  weights  or  pulls  on  the  tape  and  noting  the  expansion. 
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Let  Fj  =  maximum  load  in  pounds. 
Fo  =  minimum  load  in  pounds. 
b  =  observed  increased  length  of  tape  when  pull  is  increased 

from  Fo  to  Fj. 
L  =  length  of  tape  in  inches,  /.^.,  12  x  300  ft.  or  500  ft.  as 

case  may  be. 
A  =  area  of  cross  section  of  tape  in  square  inches.* 
E  =  modulus  of  elasticity  in  pounds. 
y  =  distance  apart  of  supports  in  inches, 
a/ =  weight  of  tape  in  pounds  per  inch  of  its  length. 
The  effect  of  sag  in   the  distance   between  supports,  />.,   the 
difference  between  the  length  of  the  curve  assumed  by  the  tape 

and  the  linear  distance  between  supports,  is  —   (— )   \  '^  there 

are  n  intervals  between  supports  there  are  n  sags,  then  «y  =  L,  and 

the  effect  of  sag  for  the  whole  tape  length  is  —  (  — )  for  any  given 

24  \  F /> 

pull  F. 

In  these  formulae  the  curve  assumed  by  the  tape  is  considered  to 
be  a  parabola,  which  it  may  be  without  appreciable  error.  The 
curve  assumed  by  the  tape  is  a  catenary. 

If/i  and^  are  the  effects  of  sag  for  the  pulls  Fj  and  f^,,  then 
the  total  stretch  of  the  tape  ^  =  ^+(^-/i)  where  ^=  increased 
length  of  tape  due  to  pull  only,  whence  ^  =  ^-y^+/i,  and  we 
get— 

(Fi  -  Fq)  l      _  f^-Fq 

^-A(^-/o+/l)"" 


[b     ^wyf  fY^-Y:^\\ 
U""     24     \y^y:')] 


If  the  same  weight  and  conditions  as  to  supports  are  used  as 
were  used  in  finding  the  absolute  length  of  the  tape,  the 
stretch  of  the  tape  due  to  pull  need  not  be  computed,  and  the 
modulus  of  elasticity  e  is  not  required,  e  may  also  be  dispensed 
with  if  the  elongation  per  pound  of  pull  is  noted  by  stretching  the 
tape  with  different  weights  and  noting  the  variations  in  length, 
due  allowance  being  made  for  different  sags  under  different  pulls, 


*  The  cross  section  A  of  the  tape  may  be  found  by  weighing  the  tape  and 
calculating  its  volume,  taking  i  lb.  =3.6  cub.  in.  ;  the  cross  section  of  the 
tape  is  then  the  volume  divided  by  the  length  of  the  tape. 
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as  above.     If  e  is  not  found  by  experiment,  it  may  be  taken  as 
28,000,000  lbs. 


Correction  for  Sag. — The  correction  for  sag  is — 

24    \  F  / 


^«=  -i  ^ 


where  f  is  the  pull  used. 

If  the  absolute  length  of  the  tape  is  given  for  a  pull  Fq  and 
distance  apart  of  supports  y^^  and  in  taking  the  measurements 
the  pull  F  and  distance  apart  of  supports  y  is  employed,  then  the 
correction  for  sag  is — 

Correction  for  Pull. — The  correction  for  pull  is — 

Puii=+(lzZ2)Jr 

AE 

When  the  absolute  length  of  the  tape  is  given  for  no  pull,  /.^., 
corrected  for  pull,  we  have — 

Pull  =+ It 

AE 

where  f  is  pull  used  in  field,  Fo  pull  under  which  absolute  length 
of  tape  is  determined,  in  pounds. 

To  Eliminate  Corrections  for  Sag  and  Pull.--The 

correction  for  sag  being  negative  and  the  correction  for  pull 
positive,  these  corrections  may  be  eliminated  by  making  the  pull 
such  that  the  extension  from  pull  is  equal  to  the  shortening  from 
sag.     The  pull  to  effect  this  is  given  by — 

Pull  in  pounds  =  V  ^'^^ 

where  w  =  weight  of  whole  tape  in  pounds. 

L  =  total  length  of  tape  in  inches. 

5  =  stretch  of  tape  for  a  pull  of  i  lb. 

PI  =  number  of  intervals  between  supports. 
If  the  tape  is  not  supported  at  intermediate  points,  w=  i,  and 


Pull  in  pounds  =     / 


W*L 

24J 
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If  the  length  of  tape  is  correct  at  a  temperature  t  and  under  a 
pull  Fo,  distance  between  supports  y^  {i.e.,  if  the  absolute  length 
of  the  tape  has  been  determined  under  a  pull  Fq  and  distance 
apart  of  supports  yoj  and  the  tape  found  to  be  of  correct  length  at 
a  temperature  t),  then  if  the  pull  f  be  used,  the  tape  will  be  of 
correct  length  at  a  temperature  t  +  ^  under  this  pull,  where — 


B  \ae     24  \  Fo  /  J 


where  ^  =  coefficient  of  expansion  for  i**  F. 

When,  therefore,  the  effects  of  sag  and  pull  are  eliminated  by 
using  a  pull  f,  the  measurements  must  be  reduced  to  the  tem- 
perature T  +  Cy  that  being  the  temperature  at  which  the  tape  is  of 
correct  length  when  the  pull  is  such  that  the  effects  of  pull  and 
sag  are  eliminated. 

When  a  steel  tape  is  sent  to  a  Government  Survey  Department 
to  have  its  absolute  length  determined,  the  information  usually 
supplied  is  the  temperature  at  which  the  length  of  the  tape  is 
correct,  there  being  no  pull  and  no  sag.  In  this  case,  therefore, 
what  is  necessary  is  simply  to  correct  for  sag  and  pull,  or  use 
the  pull  which  eliminates  these  corrections,  and  then  reduce  the 
measurements  for  temperature. 

Correction  for  Temperature. — When  mercurial  thermo- 
meters are  used  each  reading  must  have  its  correction  applied,  these 
corrections  being  found  by  comparison  of  the  thermometers  used 
with  a  standard  thermometer.  The  average  of  the  corrected  read- 
ings may  be  taken  for  all  the  entire  tape  lengths  measured  and 
the  correction  for  that  part  of  the  line  applied  at  once.  The 
correction  for  any  fractional  part  of  a  tape  length  is  to  be  cal- 
culated separately. 

Let  D  =  length  of  part  of  line  composed  of  entire  tape  lengths. 
T  =  temperature  at  which  length  of  tape  is  correct. 
^  =  mean  corrected  temperature  of  all  entire  tape  lengths. 
/^  =  coefficient  of  expansion  for  1°  F. 
Then  correction  for  temperature  =  +  /?  (^  -  t)  d. 
The  correction  for  the  residual  part  of  the  line  is — 

where /?  =  coefficient  of  expansion  for  i**  F.,  /„,  =  mean  corrected 
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temperature  of  residual  part  of  line,  t  =  temperature  at  which 
length  of  tape  is  correct,  /=  length  of  residual  part  of  line. 


Corrections  for  Fractional  Part  of  Tape  Length. — 

To  correct  any  fractional  part  of  a  tape  length  for  sag  and  pull, 
the  following  formulje  may  be  used.     For  sag — 

y  c^yS} 

24V  F  / 

where  >'  =  distance  between  supports  in  inches,  a/ =  weight  of 
I  in.  in  length  of  tape  in  pounds,  f  =  pull  used  in  pounds. 
The  above  formula  applies  only  to  any  part  of  a  tape  between 
two  supports,  distant  y  apart.  If  there  are  m  intervals  between 
supports,  all  distant  j'  apart,  the  total  correction  is  ///  times  above. 
For  a  different  value  of  y  the  correction  is  to  be  computed 
separately,  using  proper  value  oiy.     For  pull — 

AE 

where  F  =  pull  used  in  field  in  pounds,  Fo  =  pull  under  which 
absolute  length  of  tape  is  known  in  pounds,  /=  length  of  fractional 
part  of  tape  in  inches,  a  =  area  of  cross  section  of  tape  in  square 
inches,  e  =  modulus  of  elasticity  in  pounds. 

If  the  absolute  length  of  the  tape  is  given  for  no  pull,  />., 
corrected  for  pull,  we  have  for  pull — 

^'± 

AE 

The  formulae  already  given   for  pull   necessary  to  eliminate 

corrections  for  sag  and  pull  apply  to  any  fractional  part  of  a  tape 

length,  L  being  taken  equal  to  the  fractional  part  of  tape  length, 

w  =  weight  oi  fractional  part  of  tape  length,  j= elongation   of 

fractional  part  of  tape  for  a  pull  of  i  lb. 

Measurement  of  Bases  with  Steel  and  Brass  Wires. 

— Professor  E.  Jaderin,  of  Stockholm,  has  used  steel  and  brass 
wires  with  much  success.  The  wires  are  25  metres  in  length,  and 
are  stretched  over  tripods  set  in  line,  a  very  strong  spring  balance 
being  used  at  one  end  and  a  very  accurate  one  at  the  other 
end.     The  tension  is  measured  on  the  forward  spring  balance 
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only.  On  the  top  of  each  tripod  there  is  a  fixed  mark,  and  at 
the  rear  end  of  the  wire  a  single  mark.  At  the  forward  end 
there  is  fixed  to  the  wire  a  scale  about  lo  centimetres  long, 
divided  to  millimetres.  When  only  one  steel  wire  or  steel  tape 
was  employed  it  was  found  that  the  work  had  to  be  carried  out  in 
calm  and  cloudy  weather  or  at  night,  to  get  the  best  results ;  if 
two  wires  were  employed,  one  of  steel  and  the  other  of  brass,  work 
could  be  done  during  the  whole  day,  even  in  sun  and  wind,  and 
an  accuracy  of  i  in  1,000,000  obtained. 

When  the  coefficients  of  expansion  and  lengths  at  a  certain 
temperature  of  the  two  wires  have  been  determined,  the  tempera- 
tures of  the  wires  themselves  may  be  deduced  from  the  difference 
of  the  measurement  of  the  same  distance  by  the  two  wires.  Mr 
Jaderin  obtained  a  probable  error  in  a  single  measurement  of  i  in 
600,000,  the  probable  error  of  the  mean  being  i  in  1,000,000  as 
compared  with  the  length  of  the  line  as  measured  with  the  regular 
primary  base- measuring  apparatus,  in  three  measurements  of  a 
line  2  kilometres  long,  using  steel  and  brass  wires. 


Accuracy  of  Steel  Tape  Base  Measurements.— Mr 

O.  B.  Wheeler,  U.S.  Assistant  Engineer,  using  the  method  de- 
scribed on  page  445,  measured  the  following  lines  on  the  Trigono- 
metrical Survey  of  the  Missouri  River.*  One  steel  tape  300  ft. 
long  was  employed.  Base  I. — First  measurement,  7923.237  ft. ; 
second  measurement,  7923  403  ft.  Probable  error  of  a  single 
measurement,  i  in  100,000;  probable  error  of  mean,  i  in  140,000. 
Base  II. — First  measurement,  9870.443  ft. ;  second  measurement, 
9870.388  ft.  Probable  error  of  a  single  measurement,  i  in  380,000 ; 
probable  error  of  mean,  i  in  533,000.  Base  III. — First  measure- 
ment, 9711.915  ft;  second  measurement,  9711.892  ft.  Probable 
error  of  a  single  measurement,  i  in  900,000 ;  probable  error  of 
mean,  i  in  1,250,000.  Base  IV. — First  measurement,  1082 1.9658 
ft;  second  measurement,  10821.9065;  mean  =  1082 1.9662  ± 
.0002  ft 

Professor  J.   B.  Johnson  has   measured  with  a  steel  tape  a 
number  of  bases  about  \  mile  long,  and  in  each  case  the  pro- 
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bable  error  of  the  mean  of  three  or  four  measurements  was  less 
than  I  in  1,000,000.  The  work  was  confined  to  densely  cloudy 
days.* 

Professor  R.  S.  Woodward  measured  a  base  line  on  the  United 
States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  3,807  metres  long,  in  four  parts 
with  two  steel  tapes,  two  measurements  with  each  at  night  and  one 
measurement  in  sunshine  in  the  day  being  made.  The  probable 
error  of  the  result  was  i  in  i, 280,000. t 

Measurement  with  Rods. — Rods  of  iron,  brass,  and  other 
metals  may  be  used  for  measuring  a  base,  but  are  greatly  affected 
by  changes  of  temperature.  Wood,  on  the  other  hand,  is  affected 
by  damp.  Glass  rods  or  tubes  are  less  affected  by  either  moisture 
or  changes  of  temperature.  When  rods  are  used  wood  is,  how- 
ever, the  most  easily  procured.  They  should  be  of  straight-grained 
wood,  well  seasoned,  dried,  saturated  in  boiling  oil,  painted  and 
varnished.  They  may  be  trussed  or  framed  to  prevent  deflection ; 
10  or  15  ft.  is  a  suitable  length.  Three  rods  are  required,  which 
may  be  painted  different  colours  to  obviate  mistakes  in  reading. 
The  length  of  the  rods  is  to  be  carefully  adjusted  with  a  standard 
measure  of  length.  Supports  consisting  of  posts  driven  in  on  the 
line  at  a  distance  apart  equal  to  the  length  of  the  rods  must  be 
used.     They  may  be  driven  or  sawn  off  to  the  correct  level. 

Portable  tripods  or  trestles  with  adjusting  screws  for  raising 
or  lowering  may  also  be  used.  Legs  attached  to  the  rods  and 
capable  of  sliding  up  or  down  upon  themselves  may  be  adopted. 
These  legs  are  then  simply  driven  in  on  the  line.  The  rods  may 
be  levelled  with  an  ordinary  mason's  spirit  level.  The  rods  are 
brought  into  contact  by  bringing  them  end  to  end,  and  the  third 
rod  should  be  placed  before  the  first  is  removed.  The  ends  of 
the  rods  must  be  spherical  and  of  a  radius  equal  to  the  length  of 
the  rods  and  be  covered  by  metal  caps.  Round-headed  nails 
even  may  be  used  to  make  contact.  When  one  rod  is  higher 
than  another  a  plumb  line  must  be  used  to  make  contact,  and  its 
thickness  allowed  for.  To  prevent  disturbance  from  contact  a 
graduated  wedge  may  be  used.  This  is  inserted  between  the  rods, 
and  the  reading  of  the  graduations  will  give  the  thickness  to  be 


*  Johnson,  Theory  and  Practice  of  Surveying. 

t  Transactions  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  vol.  xxx. 
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added  for  the  space  between  the  rods.  The  rods  may  be  laid 
alongside  each  other,  and  lines  drawn  across  each  brought  into 
coincidence.  Double  microscopes,  whose  cross  hairs  bisect  marks 
at  the  end  of  each  rod,  similar  to  those  described  in  Colonel  Colby's 
base-measuring  apparatus,  may  also  be  used. 

Expansion  per  degree  F. — Brass  bar,  0.00001050903;  iron  bar, 
0.000006963535;  platinum,  0.0000051344;  glass,  0.0000043 1 1 9  ; 
white  pine,  6.0000022685. 

Broken  Base. — In  Fig.  253  let  the  lines  measured  be  ac  and 
BC  owing  to  some  obstacle  opposite  c.  Let  the  angle  bcd=/? 
expressed  in  minutes.     Let  bc  =  a,  ac  =  ^,  and  ab  =  c. 

Then— 

AB  =  flf  +  ^  -  0.000000042308  X  — i— 

Log  0.000000042308  =  2.6264222  -  10 


Fig.  253. — Broken  Base. 

If  P  is  greater  than  from  3°  to  5°  ab  must  be  calculated  by 
ordinary  sine  formula. 

Reduction  of  Base  to  Horizontal.— When  the  base  is 

measured  on  the  slope  or  on  different  slopes  the  actual  measured 
length  is  to  be  reduced  to  its  horizontal  projection.  The  hori- 
zontal projection  is  equal  to  the  square  root  of  the  difference  of  the 
squares  of  the  measured  length  and  the  difference  of  level,  or  to 
the  measured  length  x  cosine  of  the  angle  which  it  makes  with  the 
horizontal.  As  this  angle  is  usually  small,  when  it  is  not  more 
than  2°  or  3°  the  difference  between  the  measured  length  and  its 
horizontal  projection  is  equal  to  the  measured  length  x  the  square 
of  the  angle  expressed  in  minutes  x  0.000000042308. 

Reduction  of  Base  to  Mean  Sea  Level.— In  Fig.  254 

let  AB  =  </  be  the  measured  base. 
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a'b'  =  d!  the  base  reduced  to  mean  sea  level. 

h  =  height  of  measured  base  above  mean  sea  level. 

r=  radius  of  earth  at  mean  sea  level. 

If  r  is  taken  as  20,890,592  ft,  then  log  r  is  7-3^995o7 

Then— 

d  _    r 

d     r-^-h 
and  d'  =  d ^ 

d-d'  =  d^-d^^,-\-d^o-&ic. 
r       r^       r 

As  h  is  very  small  compared  with  r  it  is  usually  near  enough  to  use 
the  first  term  only,  then  d-d'  =  d^ 


Fig.  254. 
Reduction  of  Base  to  Mean  Sea  Level. 


Fig.  255. 
Extending  a  Base. 


In  reducing  the  base  to  mean  sea  level,  if  the  surface  slopes 
uniformly,  h  may  be  taken  as  the  height  of  the  lower  extremity  of 
the  base.  If  the  surface  is  broken  and  irregular  the  base  may  be 
divided  into  several  parts  and  the  reduction  to  mean  sea  level 
made  for  each  separately,  different  values  of  h  being  used ;  other- 
wise the  mean  height  of  the  base  above  sea  level  may  be  used. 

Extending^  a  Base. — When  one  extremity  of  a  base,  which 
is  otherwise  favourably  situated,  is  in  an  inconvenient  situation 
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for  observing  the  proposed  neighbouring  main  stations,  it  may  be 
extended  as  shown  in  Fig.  255. 

Let  AB  be  the  measured  base,  and  let  it  be  desired  to  extend  it 
to  the  point  d. 

Let  c  be  a  point  marked  during  the  measurement  of  ab,  and 
let  EF  be  prominent  stations  visible  from  c  selected  so  that  the 
angles  at  c  are  nearly  right  angles  and  the  triangles  ace,  acf  as 
well  conditioned  as  possible,  g  and  h  are  stations  selected  simi- 
larly with  reference  to  b.  At  a  the  angles  to  e,  f,  g,  and  h  are  ob- 
served, and  the  angles  at  c  and  b  to  those  stations,  as  well  as  the 
angles  at  e,  f,  g,  and  h.  From  ac  and  the  observed  angles  ce  and 
OF  are  calculated.  From  each  of  these  sides  ce  and  cf  and  the 
angles  the  distance  cb  may  be  calculated  and  the  mean  of  the 
results  accepted.  This  will  check  the  agreement  of  the  measure- 
ments of  the  portions  ac  and  cb  of  the  measured  base  ab.  From 
AB  and  the  observed  angles,  bg  and  bh  may  now  be  calculated,  and 
from  each  of  these  again  bd  may  be  calculated  and  the  mean  of 
the  results  adopted. 

The  first  portion  of  the  above  may  of  course  be  omitted  and 
the  distance  bd  calculated  from  ab  and  the  observed  angles  at 
A,  B,  G,  H,  and  D. 

Extension  of  the  Triang^ulation  from  the  Measured 

Base. — The  fewer  the  number  of  primary  triangles  the  better. 
As  the  measured  base  will  as  a  rule  be  only  about  5  miles  long, 
while  the  sides  of  the  primary  triangles  will  be  from  20  tp  30  miles 
in  length,  the  triangulation  must  be  extended  from  the  measured 
base  in  a  systematic  manner,  until  the  sides  of  the  triangles  reach 
about  the  estimated  length  of  the  sides  of  the  largest  triangles  in 
the  survey. 

Thus  in  Fig.  256  let  a b  be  the  measured  base,  c  and  d  the 
nearest  stations  selected  so  that  abc  and  abd  are  nearly  equilateral. 
All  the  angles  of  the  triangles  abc,  abd  are  observed,  and  the  sides 
AC,  BC,  ad,  bd  calculated  from  these  and  the  measured  base  ab. 
Then  in  the  triangle  adc  we  have  the  two  sides  ad,  ac,  and  the 
included  angle  from  which  to  calculate  cd.  Similarly  cd  may  be 
calculated  from  bc,  bd,  and  the  included  angle,  and  the  mean  of 
the  results  may  be  taken  as  the  length  of  cd. 

The  angles  of  the  triangles  cde  and  cdf  are  then  observed 
and  EF  calculated  in  exactly  the  same  manner.     Then  the  process 
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is  repeated,  and  gh  found.  If  gh  is  of  the  required  length,  the 
primary  triangulation  may  now  be  proceeded  with,  and  the  main 
triangles  laid  out  from  gh  as  gkh,  &c.  If  not,  the  process  is 
continued  until  the  required  length  is  attained. 

Instruments. — As  already  stated,  on  the  Ordnance  Survey  of 
the  United  Kingdom  a  3  ft.  theodolite  was  used  to  measure  the 
angles  of  the  primary  triangles,  a  1 2  in.  theodolite  being  used  for 
the  secondary  triangles,  and  7  in.  and  5  in.  instruments  for  the 
tertiary  triangles ;  a  2  ft.  6  in.  theodolite  reading  to  single  seconds 


Fig.  256. — Extension  of  Triangulation  from  Measured  Base. 

was  used  on  the  United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey.  It  was 
previously  supposed  that  the  larger  the  diameter  the  greater  the 
accuracy  which  could  be  attained,  but  it  is  now  found  that  there 
is  no  gain  in  having  the  diameter  more  than  12  in. 

Fig.  257  shows  Messrs  Troughton  &  Simms'  12  in.  theodolite. 
Each  circle  is  read  by  two  micrometer  microscopes  to  i  second  of 
arc.  Pointer  microscopes  are  furnished  for  reading  the  figures. 
The  focal  length  of  the  telescope  is  about  19  in.,  aperture  of 
object  glass  2j^  in.  These  instruments  are  furnished  with  three 
astronomical  eyepieces,  one  diagonal  eyepiece,  and  an  eyepiece 
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micrometer.  In  the  figure  there  is  also  shown  a  striding  level 
for  levelling  the  horizontal  axis  of  the  telescope,  and  on  the  right 
hand  of  the  axis  a  lamp  for  illuminating  the  cross  hairs. 

With  a  12  in.  theodolite,  one  or  two  7  in.  instruments,  and 
several  5  in.,  a  fairly  accurate  and  extensive  trigonometrical  survey 
can  be  made. 

Observation  of  the  Angles :  Method  of  Repetition.— 

On  the  Ordnance  Survey  the  angles  were  observed  a  great  many 
times,  and  the  mean  of  the  observations  taken.  This  is  the  best 
practical  method.  There  is  another  method  which  consists  in 
"repeating"  the  observation  say  10  or  20  times,  the  total  as 
read  by  the  vernier  being  divided  by  10  or  20  as  the  case 
may  be.  In  this  method  the  angle  is  only  read  once  on  the 
verniers  at  the  end  of  the  last  observation,  and  it  is  supposed  to 
eliminate  all  errors  of  centring  and  dividing.  It  is  much  used  by 
French  engineers  and  on  the  Continent  Borda's  repeating  circle 
was  used  for  the  primary  and  secondary  triangles.  In  theory  this 
method  is  apparently  perfect,  but  from  defects  of  materials  and 
workmanship,  and  the  insufficiency  of  the  tangent  and  clamping 
screws  to  produce  absolute  stability,  it  is  found  in  practice  to 
repeat  the  error  along  with  the  angle  measured,  so  that  a  small 
repeating  theodolite  is  not  equal  to  a  larger  and  heavier  ordinary 
theodolite. 

Method  of  observing  Horizontal  Angles  adopted  on 
Ordnance  Survey  of  United  Kingdom.— Let  a,  b,  c  be 

stations  to  be  observed  in  order  of  azimuth.  The  telescope  is 
first  directed  to  a,  and  the  cross  hairs  are  made  to  bisect  the 
object  presented  by  a,  then  the  microscopes  or  verniers  of  the 
horizontal  circle  are  read  and  recorded,  as  are  also  those  of  the 
vertical  circle  if  necessary.  The  telescope  is  then  turned  to  b, 
which  is  observed  in  the  same  manner;  then  c  and  the  other 
stations  if  any.  Coming  round  by  continuous  motion  to  a,  it  is 
again  observed,  and  the  agreement  of  the  second  reading  on  a 
with  the  first  is  some  test  of  the  stability  of  the  instrument.*  In 
taking  this  round  of  angles,  or  "  arc  "  as  it  is  called,  the  interval 
of  time  between  the  first  and  second  observations  of  a  should  be 


*  This  is  called  "closing  the  horizon." 
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as  small  as  possible  consistent  with  due  care  in  taking  observations. 
Before  taking  the  next  "arc"  the  horizontal  circle  is  moved 
through  20"  or  30'.  Thus  a  different  set  of  divisions  of  the  hori- 
zontal circle  is  used  for  each  "arc,"  which  tends  to  eliminate  the 
errors  of  graduation  of  the  horizontal  circle.  Each  "  arc "  at  a 
station  should  have  a  "  referring  point "  to  which  all  the  angular 
measurements  are  referred ;  the  observations  of  each  "  arc  "  com- 
mencing and  finishing  with  this  point.  Usually  from  among  the 
points  which  have  to  be  observed  that  which  affords  the  best 
object  for  precise  observation  is  selected  as  the  "  referring  point." 
For  mountain  tops  a  "referring  object"  is  constructed  of  two 
rectangular  plates  of  metal  in  the  same  vertical  plane,  their 
edges  parallel  and  placed  at  such  a  distance  apart  that  the 
light  of  the  sky  seen  through  appears  as  a  vertical  line  about 
10  seconds  in  width.  The  best  distance  for  this  object  is  from 
I  to  2  miles. 

General  Method  of  observing  Angles.— Wlien  the  ob- 
server has  "  closed  the  horizon,"  if  the  first  and  last  readings  of 
the  horizontal  circle  do  not  agree,  the  error  is  divided  among 
the  angles  in  proportion  to  their  number,  irrespective  of  the  size 
of  the  angles.  It  is  very  questionable  whether  this  correction  adds 
to  the  accuracy  of  the  result,  and  therefore  it  is  a  common  practice 
to  read  the  angles  without  closing  the  horizon. 

When  the  station  is  high  there  is  usually  a  twisting  of  its  upper 
part,  in  clear  weather,  in  the  direction  of  the  sun's  motion.  This 
has  been  observed  to  amount  to  i  second  in  a  minute  of  time 
on  a  station  75  ft.  high.  To  eliminate  the  error  due  to  this  the 
angles  are  read  both  to  left  and  to  right — that  is,  the  telescope  is 
first  directed  to  the  extreme  left  hand  object,  and  the  angles  are 
measured  round  from  left  to  right.  Then  the  telescope  is  directed 
to  the  extreme  right  hand  object,  and  the  angles  are  read  round 
from  right  to  left. 

To  eliminate  errors  of  adjustment  of  collimation  line  and 
levelling  of  horizontal  axis  both  "  faces "  of  the  instrument  are 
used  (see  page  83,  Chapter  II.). 

To  eliminate  errors  due  to  eccentricity  opposite  verniers  or 
micrometers  are  read. 

To  eliminate  errors  of  graduation  of  horizontal  circle  each 
angle  is  read  on  different  parts  of  the  horizontal   circle.      To 
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effect  this  the  limb  is  moved  after  each  set  of  readings  an  angle 

180"  . 

equal  to ,  where  n  is  the  number  of  sets  of  observations 

to  be  taken.* 

For  fully  detailed  instructions  for  observing  angles  in  accord- 
ance with  the  best  modern  practice  see  Instructions  for  Secondary 
Triangulation,  page  471. 

If  circumstances  should  arise  in  which  it  is  necessary  to  do 
triangulation  work  with  an  ordinary  theodolite  reading  to  30 
seconds  only,  the  method  of  repetition  may  do  well  if  there  is  no 
movement  dtu  to  the  clamping.  The  repetitions  should  be  first  to 
the  right  and  then  to  the  left. 

All  the  angles  of  every  triangle  are  to  be  observed,  but  in  any 
case  where  this  is  not  possible  the  unobserved  angle  should  be  as 
nearly  90*  as  possible. 

Time  for  observing^  Angeles. — In  clear  weather  it  is  not 
possible  to  get  even  fair  results  during  the  greater  portion  of  the 
day.  Up  till  about  4  p.m.  in  summer  the  air  is  so  tremulous  from 
heat  that  the  accurate  direction  of  the  cross  hairs  on  a  distant 
object  is  very  difficult.  From  about  4  p.m.  till  dusk,  in  clear 
weather  in  summer,  observations  may  be  made.  In  cloudy 
weather,  with  clear  air,  good  observations  can  be  made  all  day. 
Work  with  heliostats  can  be  done  in  clear  weather  only.  A  line 
of  sight  high  above  the  ground  is  not  so  much  affected  by  atmo- 
spheric conditions  as  a  low  line.t 

Night  observations  are  slightly  more  accurate  than  day  obser- 
vations, while  the  cost  of  night  signals  is  less  than  that  of  good 
heliostats.      Night  signals  can  usually  be  attended  to  by  the 

*  When  the  instrument  used  is  not  a  transit  and  the  telescope  cannot  be 
rotated  on  its  horizontal  axis  through  180"  nor  lifted  out  of  its  Ix^arings  and 
turned  end  for  end,  then  both  faces  cannot  be  used.     In  this  case  the  limb 

should  be  moved  by  ^ —  after  each  set  of  readings  :  this  will  eliminate  most  of 

n 

the  error  due  to  coUimation  line  being  out  of  adjustment  and  also  of  hori- 
zontal axis. 

t  If  the  country  in  which  the  observations  are  taken  is  flat,  owing  to  the 
stratum  of  air  near  the  surface  being  disturbed  by  exhalations  and  inequalities 
of  temperature  and  density,  accurate  observations  are  not  possible  unless  the 
instrument  is  raised  above  the  surface  of  the  ground.  See  portable  scaffold 
of  Ordnance  Survey,  page  431. 
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same  men  as  attend  the  heliostats,  while  the  available  time  of 
observing,  in  clear  weather,  is  more  than  doubled  by  working  at 
night. 

Accuracy  of  Measurements  of  Angles.— The  probable 

error  of  a  single  measurement  with  Ramsden's  3  ft.  theodolite 
used  on  the  Ordnance  Survey  of  the  United  Kingdom  was  0.20 
second.  On  the  great  Trigonometrical  Survey  of  India  theo- 
dolites 3  ft.  and  2  ft.  diameter,  read  by  five  equidistant  micro- 
scopes, were  used.  Every  angle  was  measured  twice  in  each 
position  of  the  zero  of  the  horizontal  circle,  of  which  positions 
there  were  generally  ten ;  the  total  number  of  measurements  of  an 
angle  was  never  less  than  twenty.  An  examination  of  1,407  angles 
showed  that  the  probable  error  of  an  observed  angle  was  on  the 
average  ±0.28  second.  In  the  observations  of  six  triangles  by 
Professor  Bache  on  the  United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey 
the  maximum  error  was  0.60  second. 

Reduction  of  Angles  to  the  Centre  of  Station.— In 

many  cases  it  will  be  impossible  to  set  the  instrument  precisely 
over  the  stations  when  church  spires,  &c.,  are  selected  as  stations. 
When  this  is  so,  the  angle  is  to  be  reduced  to  the  centre  of  the 
station  as  follows : — 

In  Fig.  258  let  c  be  the  centre  of  the  station,  b  the  right  hand 
object,  A  the  left  hand  object,  and  bca  the  required  angle.  Set 
up  the  instrument  at  d  as  near  to  c  as  possible,  and  measure  the 
angle  bda.  The  angle  bda  will  be  less  than,  equal  to,  or  greater 
than  the  angle  bca  according  as  d  lies  without  the  circle  passing 
through  B,  c,  A ;  upon  its  circumference  j  or  within  it. 

Observe  the  angle  adc  called  the  "angle  of  direction," 
between  the  left  hand  object  and  the  centre  of  the  station ;  also 
measure  dc. 

Calculate  the  distances  cb  and  ca  with  the  angle  bda  ;  as  bda 
will  not  differ  much  from  bca,  this  will  give  these  distances  near 
enough  to  reduce  the  angle  to  the  centre  of  the  station. 

Then— 

.  CD  sin  (bda  +  adc)     cd  sin  adc 

BCA  =  BDA  + i-^ J, '--  : jj- 

CB  sm  I  CA  sm  i 

In  other  words,  the  last  two  terms  of  the  above  will  be  the  correc- 
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tion  in  seconds  to  be  added  or  subtracted.     The  algebraic  signs  of 
the  sines  must  be  attended  to.     Log  sin  i"  =  4.6855749. 

The  point  d  should  be  selected  so  that  all  the  signals  such  as 
B  and  A  can  be  seen  from  it.  It  will  then  only  be  necessary  to 
measure  the  one  angle  of  direction  adc  and  the  one  distance  dc. 
The  angle  between  a,  c,  and  each  of  the  other  signals  is  then 
calculated  as  above,  and  the  angles  between  the  several  stations 
obtained  by  subtraction.  Thus  in  Fig.  258  let  e  be  another 
signal,  the  angles  ace  and  acb  are  calculated,  then  the  angle 

ECB  =  ACB  -  ACE. 

If  the  centre  of  the  tower  c  cannot  be  seen  or  measured  to  as 
in  Fig.  259,  set  the  theodolite  at  b  and  turn  the  telescope  so  that 
its  line  of  sight  is  tangent  to  the  tower  at  k  and  l.     Measure  on 


Fig.  258. 

Reduction  of  Angles  to  Centre 
of  Station. 


D  D 

*'ig-  259.  Fig.  260. 

Sighting  to  Centre  of  Tower. 


these  tangents  equal  distances  be,  bd,  and  direct  the  telescope  to 
p,  the  centre  of  the  line  de.  The  telescope  will  then  be  directed 
to  the  centre  of  the  tower. 

The  distance  bc  =  bh  +  radius  of  tower.  The  radius  of  tower 
may  be  deduced  by  measuring  its  circumference. 

If  the  tower  or  building  is  rectangular,  as  in  ¥\g.  260,  measure 

BL,  BP.     Take  any  point  h  on  bl,  and  make  bd  =  bh  ~.    Then 

BL 

DH  will  be  parallel  to  the  diagonal  of  the  tower  pl  and  a  line 
joining  b  and  k,  the  centre  of  dh,  will  bisect  the  diagonal  pl  at 
the  centre  of  the  tower  c. 

BL 


The  distance  bc  =  bk 


BH 
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Correction  of  the  Errors  of  the  Angles. — The  most 

accurate  adjustment  of  the  angles  of  a  system  of  triangulation  is 
that  by  the  "  method  of  least  squares."  The  most  rigid  adjust- 
ment by  this  method  is  effected  when  the  whole  triangulation  is 
adjusted  in  one  mass,  all  the  angles  being  simultaneously  con- 
sidered. The  angles  should  be  adjusted  so  that  not  only  the  sum 
of  the  angles  in  any  triangle  is  equal  to  180°  plus  the  spherical 
excess,  but  also  so  that  the  calculated  length  of  any  side  found 
through  independent  sets  of  triangles  shall  be  the  same  in  all 
cases.  The  method  of  least  squares  is  most  laborious  even  for 
the  simplest  cases.  The  total  number  of  equations  of  condition 
in  the  case  of  the  triangulation  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  of  the 
United  Kingdom  is  920,  and  if  the  whole  had  been  reduced  in 
one  mass,  by  the  method  of  leaist  squares,  as  it  should  have  been, 
the  solution  of  an  equation  of  920  unknown  quantities  would  have 
occurred  as  a  part  of  the  work.  To  avoid  this  the  triangulation 
was  divided  into  21  parts  or  figures.  Four  of  these,  not  adjacent, 
were  first  adjusted  by  another  method,  and  the  corrections  de- 
termined in  these  figures  were  carried  into  the  equations  of  con- 
dition of  the  adjacent  figures.  The  average  number  of  equations 
in  a  figure  was  44;  the  largest  equation  was  one  of  77  unknown 
quantities. 

The  triangulation  of  the  great  Trigonometrical  Survey  of  India 
is  worked  out  by  the  method  of  least  squares.  Although  this 
entails  an  enormous  amount  of  work,  it  is  thoroughly  carried 
out. 

By  considering  the  quadrilateral  figures  formed  by  pairs  of 
adjacent  triangles,  and  adjusting  the  angles  of  each  quadrilateral, 
an  adjustment  of  considerable  accuracy  may  be  obtained  without 
using  the  method  of  least  squares,  but  even  this  is  too  laborious 
for  ordinary  practice. 

As  a  general  rule  the  surveyor  will  have  to  be  satisfied  with  a 
simple  adjustment  of  the  angles  of  each  triangle  as  follows  : — 


Calculation  of  Spherical  Excess. — The  first  operation  is 
to  calculate  the  "  spherical  excess."  The  sum  of  the  three  angles 
of  a  spherical  triangle  exceeds  180°  by  an  amount  which  depends 
on  the  area  of  the  triangle,  and  is  called  the  "spherical  excess." 
For  a  triangle  about  76  sq.  miles  in  area,  of  equilateral  shape 
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and  having  sides  13  miles  long,  the  spherical  excess  is  i  second. 
For  a  triangle  with  sides  102  miles  long  the  spherical  excess  is  i 
minute.     Approximately  the  spherical  excess  in  seconds  is — 

Area  in  square  miles 

The  formula  for  the  spherical  excess  is — 

Spherical  excess  e  in  seconds  =  s  x    ^. 

where  s  =  area  of  triangle,  r=mean  radius  of  earth ;  s  and  r  must 
be  in  the  same  measure,  /.^.,  square  feet  and  lineal  feet,  square 
metres  and  lineal  metres,  &c.  As  s  is  small  compared  with  r^, 
the  area  of  the  triangle  may  be  obtained  with  sufficient  accuracy 
for  computing  the  spherical  excess  by  treating  the  triangle  as  if  it 
were  plane — that  is,  the  area  may  be  calculated  simply  from  the 
observed  angles  and  the  known  side  by  plane  trigonometry.  If 
the  earth's  mean  radius  is  taken  as  20,888,761  ft,  then — 

Log  — =  9-32540,  whence  log  ^  =  log  s  -  9-32540- 

040000 

Taking  the  mean  radius  of  the  earth  as  20,888,629  ft.,  log 

648000     —  — 

— -2 — =  10.6746069,  whence  log  ^  =  log  s  +  10.6746069. 

When  two  sides  and  the  included  angle  are  known — 

s  =  ^  fl^  sin  c. 
When  two  angles  and  the  adjacent  side  are  known — 

o    sin  B  sin  c 


S  =  ^  fl^  X 


sin  (b  +  c) 


Adjustment  of  the  Angles. — Having  calculated  the  spheri- 
cal excess,  the  sum  of  the  three  observed  angles  of  any  triangle 
should  be  equal  to  180°+ the  spherical  excess.  If  it  is  not,  the 
difference  must  be  distributed  among  the  angles. 

If  all  the  observations  are  considered  to  be  equally  accurate, 
\  of  the  total  error  is  to  be  added  or  subtracted  from  each  of 
the  angles  as  the  case  may  be.  If  the  angles  are  the  averages  of 
unequal  numbers  of  observations  the  errors  may  be  distributed 
among  the  angles  inversely  as  the  number  of  observations  or 
inversely  as  the  square  of  the  number  of  observations,  />.,  pro- 
portionately to  the  reciprocals  or  to  the  reciprocals  of  the  squares 
of  the  numbers  of  observations. 
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Example  of  Correction  and  Adjustment  of  Angles  of 

a  Triang^le. — As  an  example,*  let  a  be  East  Lomond  in  Fifeshire, 

B  Bencleuch  in  the  Ochils,  and  c  the  Calton  Hill  at  Edinburgh. 

The  observed  angles  were — 

A    83°  55'  46.06"  by  7  observations 

B    45°  38' 55.19"       6 
c    50'  25'  15.83"     20 


}> 
»> 


179^"  59  57.08^ 
180**  +  ^=  180**    o'    2.79' 


Error         5.71" 
I.  Correction  by  reciprocals  of  number  of  observations — 

1  =  0.143  Correction  of  a  =  ^'  ^^  x  5.71''  =  2.27" 

0.300 

J  =  0.167  Similarly  correction  of  B      -     =2.65" 

^\^  =  0.050  and  correction  of  c      -        -     =0.79" 


0.360  Total  correction  =  5.71" 

2.  Correction  by  reciprocals  of  squares  of  number  of  observations — 

j\  =  0.02245  Correction  of  a= ^  x  5.71"=  2.43" 

0.05273 

3^  =  0-02778  Similarly  correction  of  B        -       =3.01" 

jj^g^  =  0.00250  Correction  of  c  similarly        -       =0.27" 

0-05273  Total  correction  =  5.71" 

The  length  of  the  given  side  a  being  146,335  ft.,  by  the  first 
method  of  correcting  the  angles  for  the  other  sides  b  and  c  we 
get  105230.2  ft.  and  1 13423.3  ft.  By  the  second  method  of  cor- 
recting the  angles  the  sides  b  and  ^  would  be  105230.29  ft.  and 
1 13423.0  ft. 

As  a  rule  it  will  be  sufficient  to  distribute  the  error  propor- 
tionally to  the  reciprocals  of  the  number  of  observations. 

Adjustment  of  Angles  inversely  as  "Weights"  of 
Observations. — A  more  accurate  but  more  laborious  method  is 
to  distribute  the  error  inversely  as  the  "  weights  "  of  the  observa- 
tions, for  which  Gauss'  rule  is  generally  used.  Gauss'  rule  is  as 
follows : — 

*  Ainslie*s  Land  Surveying,  by  Galbraith. 
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Let  /,  /j,  4  =  the  observations  of  any  angle  a  in  seconds. 
n  =  number  of  observations. 
;//  =  average  of  observations. 
Then  m  -  /,  m  —  /^,  m-l<^  —  errors  of  individual  observations, 
and  the  weight  of  the  observation  of  the  angle  a  is — 


Similarly  the  weights  of  the  observations  of  the  angles  b  and  c  are 
found.  Putting  x^  y^  and  z  for  the  weights  of  the  observations  of 
the  angles  a,  b,  and  c  respectively,  the  error  in  the  sum  of  the 
three  angles  a,  b,  c  is  to  be  divided  into  three  parts  proportional 

to  -,    -,    and  -,  which  are  to  be  ailgebraically  added  to  a,  b, 
X    y  z 

and  c. 

Calculation  of  the  Sides  of  the  Triangles.— Three 

methods  of  calculating  the  sides  of  the  triangles  may  be  em- 
ployed, viz. : — 

1.  Spherical  trigonometry. 

2.  Delambre's  method. 

3.  Legendre^s  method. 

Calculation  by  Spherical  Trigonometry.— One  side  of 

a  triangle  and  all  the  angles  being  known,  the  other  sides  may 
be  calculated  by  the  ordinary  rules  of  spherical  trigonometry. 
This,  however,  is  very  troublesome,  and  the  other  methods  give 
equally  correct  results,  with  less  labour. 

Calculation  by  Delambre's  Method. —  If  the  three 
angular  points  of  a  spherical  triangle  be  joined  by  straight  lines, 
these  will  be  chords  of  the  arcs,  and  will  form  a  plane  triangle. 
Reduce  the  given  spherical  side  to  its  chord  and  the  spherical 
angles  to  the  plane  angles  between  the  chords.  Calculate  the 
other  sides  or  chords  by  plane  trigonometry,  and  then  calculate 
their  corresponding  arcs. 

Calculation  by  Legendre's  Method.— Legendre's  theorem 
is — "  In  any  spherical  triangle,  the  sides  of  which  are  very  small 
compared  with  the  radius  of  the  sphere,  if  each  of  the  angles  be 
diminished  by  \  of  the  true  spherical  excess,  the  sines  of  these 
angles  will  be  proportional  to  the  lengths  of  the  opposite  sides, 
and  the  triangle  may  therefore  be  calculated  as  if  it  were  plane." 
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The  reduction  of  the  spherical  angles  to  the  plane  angles 
included  between  the  chords  in  Delambre's  method  is  laborious. 
Legendre^s  method  is  simple  and  is  most  commonly  used.  The 
difference  between  the  results  of  computation  by  the  three 
methods  is  only  a  small  fraction  in  loo  miles.  In  the  Ordnance 
Survey  of  the  United  Kingdom  most  of  the  triangles  were 
computed  by  Delambre's  method  and  checked  by  Legendre's 
method.  In  the  French  Base  du  Systhme  Mitrique  all  three 
methods  were  employed.  Having  corrected  the  angles,  \  of  the 
spherical  excess  is  then  deducted  from  each  of  the  corrected 
angles,  and  with  the  known  side  and  these  last  angles  the  triangle 
is  calculated  by  plane  trigonometry. 

Summary  of  Operations  in  Computation  of  Triangles  by  Le- 
gendre^s  Method, — i.  Calculate  the  area  of  the  triangle  from  the 
observed  angles  and  the  given  side  as  if  it  were  plane. 

2.  From  this  area  calculate  the  spherical  excess. 

3.  Find  the  total  error  of  measurement  of  the  angles,  which  is 
the  difference  between  the  sum  of  the  observed  angles  and  180**  + 
spherical  excess. 

4.  Correct  the  angles  by  distributing  the  error  among  them  as 
already  described. 

5.  From  each  corrected  angle  deduct  \  of  the  spherical  excess. 

6.  With  these  last  angles  and  the  given  side  calculate  the 
other  sides  by  plane  trigonometry. 

Calculation  of  the  Astronomical  Co-ordinates  of  the 

Stations. — These  are  the  latitudes  and  longitudes.  The  lati- 
tude and  longitude  and  direction  of  the  meridian  must  be  very 
accurately  determined  at  one  station  by  a  number  of  astronomical 
observations,  for  which  see  Chapter  X.  In  order  to  find  the 
latitudes  and  longitudes  and  azimuths  of  the  other  stations  we 
have  then  only  to  solve  the  problem,  "Given  the  latitude  and 
longitude  of  a,  and  the  distance  and  bearing  ab,  to  find  the  lati- 
tude and  longitude  of  b,"  for  each  station  in  succession.  This 
problem,  as  well  as  the  converse,  "  Given  the  latitude  and  longi- 
tude of  A  and  D,  to  find  the  distance  ab  and  the  azimuth  from 
each  to  the  other,"  has  already  been  given  on  page  409,  Chapter  XI. 
These  calculated  latitudes,  longitudes,  and  azimuths  are  called 
"geodetic"  to  distinguish  them  from  the  observed  astronomical 
latitudes,  longitudes,  and  azimuths.    The  computations  are  checked 
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and  adjusted  by  taking  astronomical  observations  for  meridian, 
latitude,  and  longitude  at  other  stations  throughout  the  survey ; 
the  mean  of  these  astronomical  observations  thus  determines  the 
astronomical  co-ordinates  of  the  survey  considered  as  a  whole. 

When  an  astronomical  observatory  is  included  in  the  survey, 
advantage  may  be  taken  of  it  to  get  an  accurate  determination  of 
meridian,  latitude,  and  longitude.  The  observed  and  calculated 
latitudes  and  longitudes  of  a  place  will  not  always  agree  even  if 
the  earth  is  considered  to  be  an  ellipsoid  of  revolution.  This  is 
owing  to  the  irregular  form  and  density  of  the  earth,  resulting 
in  local  attraction  of  the  plumb  line.  The  difference  between 
the  '*  geodetic  "  and  astronomical  latitudes  and  longitudes  is  termed 
the  "  station  error."  At  32  stations  of  the  primary  triangulation  of 
the  United  Kingdom  the  latitudes  were  determined  with  Ramsden's 
&  Airy's  zenith  sectors.  The  zenith  telescope  was  also  used  for 
determination  of  latitude.  In  a  single  night  with  this  instrument  a 
very  accurate  result  with  a  probable  error  of  about  0.3"  or  0.4"  can 
be  obtained  from  say  20  pairs  of  stars ;  usually  for  the  highest 
possible  precision  four  or  five  nights  are  necessary.  Observations 
for  meridian  were  made  with  ihe  theodolite  at  a  large  number 
of  stations,  the  stars  a,  8,  and  A,  Ursnc  Minoris,  and  51  Cephei 
being  those  observed  and  always  at  their  greatest  azimuths.  At 
6  stations  the  probable  error  of  the  result  was  under  0.4",  at  12 
stations  under  0.5",  and  at  34  stations  under  0.7",  so  that  the 
absolute  azimuth  of  the  whole  network  of  triangles  was  determined 
with  extreme  accuracy. 

Polar  Spherical  Co-ordinates.— The  polar  spherical  co- 
ordinates of  one  point  with  reference  to  another  point  are  the  arc 
of  a  great  circle  passing  thiough  them,  />.,  the  distance  between 
the  points,  and  the  azimuth  or  true  bearing  of  the  arc. 

Rectangular  Spherical  Co  ordinates.  —  The  axes  of 

rectangular  spherical  co-ordinates  are  a  meridian  and  a  perpen- 
dicular to  it.  For  short  distances  these  may  be  taken  as  being 
in  one  plane.  For  greater  distances  than  50  miles  new  meridians 
must  be  used. 

Surveying  of  Interior  Detail.— After  the  execution  of 
the  triangulation  the  details  are  surveyed  by  the  ordinary  methods 
with  chain,  compass  and  chain,  theodolite,  plane  table,  &c.  &c. 

2  H 
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Tacheometry  or  stadia  work  is  very  useful  for  this  part  of  the 
survey.  All  surveys  of  detail,  as  for  instance  traverses,  are  made 
to  check  in  on  the  stations  of  the  triangulation.  The  various 
methods  which  will  be  adopted  for  the  survey  of  the  interior 
detail  are  fully  described  in  Chapters  I.,  II.,  and  VI. 

Levelling^. — The  heights  of  the  very  high  principal  stations 
and  other  very  high  points  may  be  determined  by  trigonometrical 
levelling,  for  which  see  Chapter  III.  The  principal  levelling  of 
the  survey  will,  however,  consist  of  lines  of  "precise  levels"  run 
across  the  area  surveyed.  For  precise  levelling  see  Chapter  III. 
On  these  lines  bench  marks  are  left  about  4  or  5  miles  apart. 
From  these  bench  marks  other  bench  marks  are  established 
throughout  the  survey  from  i  mile  to  1  mile  apart,  by  ordinary 
spirit  levelling.  From  the  bench  marks  all  the  levelling  of  the 
survey  for  contours,  &c  &c.,  is  executed  in  the  ordinary  manner 
as  described  in  Chapter  II f.  The  6  in.  Ordnance  map  of  the 
United  Kingdom  gives  contours  at  25  ft.,  50  ft.,  and  100  ft. 
Generally  the  contours  should  be  at  much  less  intervals  (see 
Chapter  III.).  When  it  is  not  possible  to  level  from  mean  sea 
level  or  assumed  mean  sea  level  at  the  coast,  the  datum  of  the 
levels  of  the  survey  must  be  fixed  by  assuming  an  elevation  above 
mean  sea  level  for  one  of  the  principal  points  of  the  survey.  This 
may  be  determined  from  barometric  observations,  for  which  see 
Chapter  III. 

Cost  of  Trigonometrical  Surveys.— In  the  case  of  the 

primary  triangulation  of  500,000  square  miles  of  country  executed 
by  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  in  which  1,295  primary 
stations  were  fixed,  the  cost  of  the  triangulation  was  about  ;£6o 
per  station,  including  base  measurements.  The  total  cost  of  this 
primary  triangulation  was  ;;^8o,ooo,  and  the  average  cost  about 
3s.  4d.  per  square  mile ;  8  in.  theodolites  reading  by  microscope 
to  2  seconds  were  used. 

Below  are  given  the  Mississippi  River  Commission  Instructions 
for  secondary  and  tertiary  triangulation.*  These  are  the  result  of 
many  years'  experience,  and  show  the  best  American  practice. 


*  Johnson,  Theory  and  Practice  of  Surveying. 
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Instructions  for  Secondary  Triangulation. 

-  Locating  Stations, — In  locating  stations  it  is  desirable  to  fix  them  at  such 
points  as  give  good  conditioned  triangles.  The  smallest  angle  in  any  triangle 
should  never  be  less  than  30°,  and  but  few  of  these  should  be  permitted  to  enter 
into  the  system.  The  triangles  should  lie  in  such  a  way  that  pointings  can  be 
made  from  any  station  to  the  stations  immediately  above  and  below  on  the 
same  side  of  the  river — that  is,  blind  lines  should  always  be  avoided.  Other 
things  being  equal,  stations  should  be  set  where  they  can  be  readily  found  and 
where  they  will  not  be  disturbed. 

Reading  Angles.  —The  angles  will  be  read  with  T.  &  S.  theodolites  Nos. 
I  and  2.     The  instruments  will  be  mounted  firmly  and  protected  from  sun  and 
wind  when  in  use.     The  value  of  the  angle  will  be 
determined  by  eight  combined  results  read  as  follows 
(sec  Fig.  261) : — 

The  instrument  being  at  A,  carefully  levelled  and 
in  good  adjustment,  with  the  vertical  circle  to  the 
right  or  telescope  direct  and  lower  motion  fixed,  point 
successively  to  A  ii  2,  3,  4,  recording  the  reading 
of  both  micrometers  for  each  pointing.  This  gives 
a  positive  result  for  each  angle.  Then  point  to  A 
4,  3,  2,  I,  and  record  readings  as  before.  This  gives 
a  negative  result  for  each  angle.  A  mean  of  the  two 
gives  one  combined  result.  The  readings  in  a  ix)sitive 
and  negative  direction  will  eliminate  twist  of  station 
or  instrument,  provided  that  the  readings  occupy  but 
a  short  period  of  time,  during  which  the  twist,  if  any, 
is  uniform. 

For  the  next  combined  result.  The  telescope  will 
now  be  reversed,  that  is  revolved  through,  leaving  the  pivots  in  the  same  wyes, 
and  the  whole  will  be  revolved  180°  in  azimuth.  The  vertical  circle  will  then 
be  on  the  left ;  the  limb  will  be  shifted  22^",  and  the  stations  will  be  read  for- 
ward and  back  as  before.  The  notes  for  this  scries  will  be  headed  circle  left. 
Reversing  the  telescope  will  eliminate  errors  of  colli malion,  small  level  errors, 
and  inequality  of  pivots.  Shifting  the  limb  so  as  to  read  the  angles  at  equal  in- 
tervals around  the  circle  will  eliminate  periodic  errors  and  errors  of  graduation. 

The  same  programme  is  followed  until  all  the  results  are  obtained,  the  limb 
being  shifted  and  the  telescope  reversed  after  each  combined  result. 

The  micrometers  should  be  adjusted  so  the  run  will  be  nearly  zero.  This 
should,  however,  be  tested  at  the  beginning  of  each  day's  work,  and  entered  in 
the  notebook. 

Closing  Triangles, — The  error  in  closing  a  triangle  should  rarely  reach  and 
never  exceed  6  seconds,  and  the  average  closure  should  be  much  below  this. 
This  will  require  great  care  in  the  centring  of  instruments  and  targets.  A  dis- 
crepancy of  \  in.  will  give  an  error  of  a  second  in  a  distance  of  i  mile.  A 
transparent  cloth  phaseless  target  will  be  used,  the  size  varying  with  the 
length  of  triangle  sides. 


Fig.  261. 
Observing  Angles. 
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Base  Lines, — Base  lines  will  be  measured  at  intervals  of  about  75  miles. 
This  will  be  done  with  the  300  ft.  steel  tape.  The  line  should  be  carefully 
staked  out  and  its  grade  determined  instrumentally.  Supporting  stakes  will  be 
driven  at  intervals  of  30  ft.  The  stakes  marking  the  extremities  of  each  tape 
will  be  firmly  set  and  free  from  any  disturbing  influence  due  to  tension  of 
tape  or  otherwise.  On  these  stakes  strips  of  zinc  will  be  fastened  and  remain 
until  the  whole  measurement  is  completed.  The  temperature  of  the  tape 
will  be  determined  by  three  thermometers  placed  near  the  ends  and  in  the 
middle  of  the  tape.  They  will  be  attached  to  suitable  supports  and  placed 
with  their  bulbs  near  the  tape  when  measurements  are  being  taken.  Ob- 
servers must  be  careful  to  keep  sufficiently  far  away  so  as  not  to  affect  the 
thermometers. 

The  tape  will  be  suspended  in  hooks  at  intervals  of  30  ft. ,  and  attached  in 
such  a  way  that  it  may  swing  freely  and  eliminate  friction  as  far  as  practicable. 
The  tension  of  the  tape  -will  be  kept  uniform  while  measuring  by  attaching  a 
weight  of  16  lbs.  The  extremity  of  each  tape  length  will  be  marked  on  the 
zinc  strips  with  a  fine  line  and  suitably  numbered.  The  preservation  of  these 
strips  furnishes  a  ready  means  of  comparison  of  each  tape  length  at  any  future 
time. 

The  line  should  be  measured  two  or  more  times,  with  a  discrepancy  when 
reduced  of  not  more  than  i  in  250,000.  This  can  readily  be  done  if  measure- 
ments are  made  on  cloudy  days  or  at  night. 

Observations  for  Azimuth, — The  azimuth  of  each  base  line  will  be  deter- 
mined by  observing,  with  a  triangulation  instrument,  two  closely  circumpolar 
stars  at  elongation  on  two  different  nights.  The  instrument  and  light  should 
preferably  be  at  the  extremities  of  the  Ixise  or  a  triangle  side.  The  following 
order  of  observing  will  be  used  : — 


First. 

Sbcond. 

Thiku. 

Fourth. 

Circle  right. 

Shift  limb  45". 

Shift  limb  45"^. 

Shift  limb  4S^ 

Point  to  light. 

Circle  left. 

Circle  left. 

Circle  right. 

Point  to  star  and 

Point  to  light. 

Point  to  light. 

Point  to  light. 

note  time. 

Point  to  star  and 

Point  to  star  and 

Point  to  star  and 

Read  level  direct 

note  time. 

note  time. 

note  time. 

and  reverse. 

Read  level  direct 

Read  level  direct 

Read  level  direct 

Point  to  star  and 

and  reverse. 

and  reverse. 

and  reverse. 

note  time. 

Point  to  star  and 

Point  to  star  and 

Point  to  star  and 

Point  to  light. 

note  time. 

note  time. 

note  time. 

Point  to  Ught. 

Point  to  light. 

Point  to  light. 

On  the  second  night  repeat  this  programme,  starting  with  a  reading  of  limb 
45®  greater  than  the  last  reading  of  the  previous  evening. 

It  will  probably  be  found  most  convenient  in  these  observations  to  use 
Polaris,  8  Ursae  Minoris,  \  Ursae  Minoris,  and  51  Cephei. 
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The  time  will  be  determined  by  observing  the  meridian  passage  of  high  and 
low  stars. 

Stone  Line  Bench  Marks. — At  intervals  of  al)out  3  miles  along  the  river, 
lines  of  pipe  and  tile  marks  will  be  set  for  future  surveys. 

These  lines  will  he  numbered  and  located  alxjut  as  shown  on  maps  on  file 
in  this  office. 

The  marks  nearest  the  river  will  be  far  enough  back  to  be  safe  from  erosion 
for  many  years  ;  the  others  will  be  J  mile  farther  Ixick. 

In  cases  where  the  bluffs  are  near  the  river  the  rear  marks  may  he  omitted. 
The  marks  will  preferably  he  placed  at  property  corners,  along  public  roads,  or 
on  property  lines,  in  places  where  they  can  be  readily  found  and  where  they 
will  not  he  liable  to  disturlxince. 

It  is  desirable  to  determine  the  azimuth  and  distance  between  the  successive 
marks  on  the  same  line  when  practicable.  The  marks  should  also  l>e  as  nearly 
in  a  line  as  the  conditions  of  location  above  named  will  admit. 

The  marks  will  l>e  connected  directly  with  the  secondary  triangulation, 
where  practicable,  by  three  pointings  from  two  or  more  secondary  stations,  and 
an  equal  number  from  the  point  to  be  located  to  two  stations  that  will  give  a 
fairly  good  triangle. 

Where  the  points  cannot  be  located  directly  from  the  secondary  work,  a 
tertiary  system  may  be  used,  starting  and  closing  on  a  secondary  line.  In  this 
work  the  angles  may  be  read  with  a  good  10  second  theodolite,  and  the  triangles 
should  close  within  15  seconds.  A  steel  tape  or  chain  may  also  be  used,  where 
desirable,  in  locating  the  point  which  is  farthest  from  the  river. 

Cutting  Timber.  —Cutting  timber  to  clear  the  lines  of  sight  or  for  material 
with  which  to  build  stations  should  be  avoided  as  far  as  practicable.  Where 
cutting  is  necessary,  a  strict  account  must  be  kept  of  the  number  of  trees  cut, 
their  size  and  kind  of  timber. 

Descriptions  of  Stations. — A  minute  description  of  each  station  will  he  made 
and  entered  in  notebook  kept  for  that  purpose.  This  description  ^ill  be 
complete  for  each  station,  and  will  show  what  the  geodetic  point  is  and  how 
marked.  Its  location  with  reference  to  surrounding  objects  will  be  shown  by 
an  accurate  sketch  giving  azimuth  and  distance  to  bearing  trees,  houses,  or  other 
prominent  objects. 

A  similar  record  will  also  be  kept  of  the  stone  line  marks. 


Tertiary  Triangulation. 

Triangles. — Where  the  secondary  stations  are  more  than  3  miles  apart  a  terti- 
ary system  will  be  carried  giving  points  on  either  liank  at  intervals  of  a  mile  or 
less.  This  system  will  begin  on  a  triangle  side  of  the  secondary  system,  or  a  care- 
fully measured  base,  and  all  of  the  available  secondary  stations  will  he  used  in  the 
tertiary  chain.  The  tertiary  work  will  also  close  on  a  line  of  known  length  as 
a  check  on  its  accuracy.  The  discrejmncy  should  not  exceed  i  in  3,000.  The 
system  should  be  laid  out  and  the  angles  read  in  advance  of  the  topogiaphers. 
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so  that  the  azimuths  and  lengths  of  sides  can  be  used  in  checking  stadia 
work. 

Siations, — The  station  point  may  he  marked  by  a  pole  2  in.  in  diameter 
stuck  into  the  ground,  and  bearing  a  red  and  white  flag  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  ordinary  sounding  flags.  A  strip  of  white  cloth  wrap^ied  near  the  bottom 
of  the  pole  will  admit  of  the  pointings  being  made  so  low  down  that  errors 
arising  from  disturbance  of  the  pole  by  the  wind  will  he  inappreciable. 

Instrument  Stations. — For  observing,  the  instrument  may  lie  pbced  on  an 
ordinary  tripod  centred  over  the  hole  after  the  pole  has  been  removed. 

Observing  Angles. — The  angles  should  be  read  with  a  lo  second  instrument 
in  goo<l  adjustment,  and  should  l)c  repeated  at  least  three  times  on  diflferent 
jiarts  of  the  circle  to  check  errors  of  reading. 

It  is  desirable  to  have  the  first  series  read  on  azimuth.  Having  pointed  to 
the  Hrst  station,  read  to  all  of  the  others  in  succession.  Pointings  should  also 
be  made  to  all  of  the  sounding  flags  in  the  vicinity,  as  well  as  prominent  objects 
on  land,  such  as  chimneys,  houses,  &c.,  the  location  of  which  will  serve  to 
check  the  topographical  work. 

For  the  second  series  slip  the  lower  limb  60''  and  read  to  the  stations  in 
the  op{X)site  order  from  the  first  series.  Slip  the  limb  the  same  amount  again 
and  read  the  third  series. 

Marking  Stations. — The  river  ends  of  the  stone  lines  will  Ixj  made  points 
in  the  tertiary  system,  and  whenever  practicable  the  stones  should  also  l)e 
located  trigonometrically. 

Tertiary  ]X)ints  which  arc  likely  to  remain  undisturbed  for  some  time  should 
l>e  plainly  marked  with  a  strong  stake  2  ft.  high,  the  nunil)er  of  the  point,  the 
initials  of  the  observer  and  date  l)eing  marked  on  it  with  red  chalk. 


Map  Projections. 

Projection  to  be  Adopted. — The  particular  kind  of  pro- 
jection to  be  used  in  showing  parts  of  the  earth's  surface  on  a 
map  depends  on  the  area  of  the  survey,  the  purpose  for  which 
the  map  is  required,  and  on  the  degree  of  a  cat  racy  necessary. 

Thus  a  method  of  projection  which  is  accurate  enough  for 
a  small  area  may  be  unsuitable  for  a  large  area;  also  as  it  is 
impossible  to  develop  a  sphere  exactly,  in  every  projection  the 
relative  lengths,  bearings,  areas,  or  latitudes  and  longitudes,  must 
be  to  a  certain  extent  inaccurate,  and  the  purpose  of  the  map 
must  decide  which  of  these  is  to  be  made  correct,  and  the  others 
sacrificed. 

Rectangular  Projection.— In  this  projection  the  meridians 
are  all  straight  parallel  lines,  and  the  parallels  of  latitude  are  also 
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straight  parallel  lines  perpendicular  to  the  meridians.  To  construct 
a  map  on  this  projection  draw  a  central  meridian  and  divide  it 
into  degrees  of  latitude  according  to  their  value  at  the  various 
latitudes  as  given  in  Geodetic  Tables.  Through  these  points  of 
division  describe  the  parallels  of  latitude  as  straight  lines  at 
right  angles  to  the  central  meridian.  On  the  middle  parallel  of 
latitude  lay  off  the  degrees  of  longitude  according  to  their  value 
for  that  latitude  as  given  in  Geodetic  Tables,  and  through  the 
points  found  draw  the  other  meridians  parallel  to  the  central 
meridian. 

This  projection  is  to  be  used  for  surveys  which  are  worked  to 
a  single  meridian,  and  should  not  be  used  for  sheets  containing  a 
larger  area  than  100  sq.  miles.  The  plotting  may  be  done  cither 
by  polar  or  rectangular  co  ordinates,  />.,  distance  and  bearing  or 
latitudes  and  departures.  All  straight  lines,  whether  fixed  by 
triangulation  or  ranged  out  by  theodolite  on  the  ground,  will 
be  straight  on  the  projection,  and  all  such  straight  lines  will 
have  a  constant  bearing  on  the  map,  the  meridians  being  parallel. 
The  greatest  error  in  this  projection  is  in  taking  the  meridians 
to  be  parallel.  In  latitude  40**  in  a  map  of  10  miles  square  the 
error  at  the  corners  in  longitude  is  about  20  ft  At  the  ecjuator 
there  is  no  distortion. 

Such  a  map,  if  plotted  from  distances  and  bearings  or  latitudes 
and  departures,  and  referred  to  a  single  meridian,  gives  correct 
distances,  bearings  (with  reference  to  the  meridian  adopted),  and 
areas.  The  latitudes  and  longitudes  indicated  on  the  map  thus 
plotted  will,  however,  be  approximate,  !he  error  depending  upon 
the  distance  from  the  equator. 

A  survey  executed  on  a  system  of  triangulation  may  be 
plotted  on  a  rectangular  projection,  each  sheet  being  referred 
to  a  meridian  taken  through  one  of  the  triangulation  stations 
on  it. 

Trapezoidal  Projection. — When  the  survey  is  still  referred 
to  a  single  meridian,  but  the  sheets  of  the  map  contain  a  greater 
area  than  100  sq.  miles,  the  trapezoidal  projection  is  to  be  used, 
in  which  the  meridians  and  parallels  of  latitude  are  still  straight 
line--,  but  the  meridians  are  drawn  to  converge.  To  construct  a 
map  on  this  projection  draw  a  central  meridian  and  divide  it  into 
degrees  and  minutes  of  latitude  by  means  of  values  of  latitude 
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given  in  Geodetic  Tables.  Through  these  points  draw  parallels 
of  latitude  perpendicular  to  the  central  meridian.  Take  two 
parallels  of  latitude,  about  quarter  the  height  of  the  sheet  from 
the  bottom  and  the  top.  These  two  parallels  of  latitude  are 
then  divided  into  degrees  and  minutes  of  longitude  according 
to  the  values  at  their  respective  latitudes  as  given  in  Geodetic 
TabKs.  The  meridians  are  then  drawn  as  straight  converging 
lines  through  the  points  of  division  on  these  two  parallels  of 
latitude.  The  map  is  thus  ruled  into  trapezoids.  The  parallels 
of  latitude  are  perpendicular  to  the  central  meridian  only.  The 
principal  error  in  this  projection  is  due  to  the  parallels  of  lati- 
tude being  drawn  as  straight  lines.  The  error  is  about  30  ft.  in 
10  miles  in  latitude  4o^ 

The  plotting  may  be  done  as  before,  either  by  means  of  polar 
or  rectangular  co-ordinates. 

On  a  map  plotted  on  a  trapezoidal  projection,  the  correct 
distances,  bearings  (referred  to  the  central  or  adopted  meridian), 
and  areas  are  given.  The  longitudes  indicated  on  the  map  thus 
plotted  are  also  correct,  and  the  latitudes  nearly  so. 

Trapezoidal  projection  may  be  used  for  sheets  containing  an 
area  of  not  more  than  25  miles  S(iuare.  If  the  map  is  to  be  used 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  relative  position  of  points  in  terms  of 
their  latitude  and  longitude  then  the  computed  latitudes  and  longi- 
tudes are  to  be  used  in  plotting.  This,  however,  will  seldom  be 
the  case. 

Simple  Conic  Projection.— In  a  simple  conic  projection 
positions  on  the  spherical  surface  arc  first  projected  on  to  the  sur- 
face of  a  cone  tangent  to  the  sphere.  The  map  is  then  the  develop- 
ment of  the  conical  surface.  The  apex  of  the  cone  is  taken  as  a 
point  in  the  earth's  axis  produced,  and  is  such  that  the  surface  of 
the  cone  is  tangent  to  the  earth's  surface  at  the  middle  parallel  of 
latitude  of  the  map.  The  conical  surface  being  developed,  the 
meridians  are  straight  and  converge  to  the  apex  of  the  cone, 
and  the  parallels  of  latitude  are  arcs  of  concentric  circles  with  the 
apex  as  their  common  centre.  To  construct  a  map  on  simple 
conic  projection  rule  a  central  meridian  and  divide  it  into  degrees 
and  minutes  by  means  of  the  values  of  the  latitude  given  in 
Geodetic  Tables.  Through  these  points  desciibe  parallel  circular 
arcs,  taking  the  apex  of  the  cone  as  a  centre.     The  length  of  the 
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side  of  the  tangent  cone,  which  is  the  radius  of  the  middle  parallel 
of  latitude,  is  given  in  Geodetic  Tables. 

On  the  middle  parallel  of  latitude  of  the  map,  degrees  and 
minutes  of  longitude  are  marked  from  values  in  Geodetic  Tables. 
Through  these  the  meridians  are  ruled  as  straight  lines  con- 
verging to  the  apex  of  the  tangent  cone.  The  meridians  and 
parallels  of  latitude  are  perpendicular.  In  this  projection  the 
latitudes  are  practically  correct  and  the  longitudes  arc  sufficiently 
correct  for  a  map  containing  an  area  of  several  hundred  miles 
square.  The  degrees  of  longitude  are  exaggerated  on  all  the 
parallels  of  latitude  except  the  centre  one ;  the  area  shown 
on  the  map  between  the  extreme  parallels  of  latitude  and 
the  extreme  meridians  is  greater  than  the  true  area  on  the 
sphere. 


De  L'Isle's  Conic  Projection. — This  is  the  same  as  the 

simple  conic  projection ;  only  two  parallels  of  latitude,  one  at 
one-fourth  and  one  at  three  fourths  the  height  of  the  sheet,  are 
properly  divided,  llie  parallels  are  drawn  as  concentric  arcs  of 
circles  as  before.  This  projection  is  more  correct  than  the 
simple  conic  projection,  and  the  cone  is  not  tangent  to  the 
sphere,  but  cuts  it  in  the  two  divided  parallels  of  latitude.  The 
area  between  the  two  graduated  parallels  of  latitude  is  too  small, 
and  the  rest  is  too  large.  The  area  of  the  whole  map  is  there- 
fore nearly  correct. 

Bonne's  Projection. — In  this  all  the  parallels  of  latitude 
are  properly  divided,  and  the  meridians  are  drawn  through  the 
corresponding  points  of  division.  1  he  parallels  of  latitude  are 
concentric  circles  as  before.  The  meridians  are  per|)endicular  to 
the  parallels  of  latitude  only  in  the  centre  part  of  the  map. 
There  is  a  slight  error,  due  to  the  |)arallels  of  latitude  being 
concentric  circles,  in  the  corners  of  the  map.  I^onne's  projec- 
tion is  used  for  the  1  in.  to  the  mile  Ordnance  Survey  Map  of 
Scotland. 


Polyconic  Projection. — In  the  last  three  projections  only 
one  tangent  or  intersecting  cone  is  used,  and  for  very  large  areas 
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it  is  better  to  make  each  parallel  of  latitude  the  development 
of  the  base  of  a  cone  tangent  to  the  sphere  at  that  latitude. 
The  radii  of  the  parallels  of  latitude  therefore  diminish  towards 
the  pole  so  that  the  parallels  of  latitude  separate  from  each  other 
towards  the  sides  of  the  map.  A  degree  of  latitude  at  the  edges, 
therefore,  does  not  correspond  with  a  degree  of  latitude  on  the 
middle  meridian.  The  difference  is,  however,  perceptible  only  on 
a  map  of  a  very  large  area. 

The  polyconic  projection  is  employed  for  the  maps  of  the 
United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey. 

Fig.  262  will  show  the  use  of  Geodetic  Tables  in  laying  down 
the  meridians  and  paraNels  of  latitude  for  a  polyconic  projection. 
Draw  the  straight  line  C4C7  through  the  middle  of  the  map  and 
divide  it  into  degrees  of  latitude  by  means  of  the  values  given  in 
Geodetic  Tables.  Through  these  points  draw  the  dotted  lines 
^^\<^^  &c.,  perpendicular  to  C4C7.  The  points  <Tj,  ^ot  ''s^  ^S» 
fl^2»  ^v  ^^-1  ^^^  ^^^"  plotted  by  means  of  the  meridian  distances 
given  in  Geodetic  Tables. 

From  the  points  a^^  a^t  ^3,  &c.,  the  divergences  of  the  parallels 
of  latitude,  ^1/1,  ^2/*2»  ^sPz^  ^^-y  ^^^  plotted  perpendicular  to  the 
line  rtgC^tf^g.  The  parallels  of  latitude  and  the  meridians  are  then 
drawn  through  all  the  points  /j,  /g*  /31  &c.  They  may  be  plotted 
as  straight  lines  through  these  points  if  /p  /.,»  A>  ^^^-j  ^^^  taken 
sufficiently  near  each  other. 

The  position  of  the  meridians  and  parallels  of  latitude  on  this 
projection  being  practically  exact,  the  survey  may  be  plotted  by 
means  of  the  calculated  latitudes  and  longitudes  if  convenient  or 
necessary.  The  ordinary  methods  of  plotting  by  polar  or  rect- 
angular co-ordinates  are  of  course  also  applicable,  and  will 
generally  be  used  for  the  plotting. 

The  circular  arcs  representing  the  parallels  of  latitude  may  be 
drawn  by  ordinates  computed  from  their  radii,  which  radii  are  the 
various  lengths  of  side  of  tangent  cones  given  in  Geodetic  Tables, 
the  longitudes  being  then  laid  down  on  these  arcs  by  means 
of  the  meridian  distances  in  tables.  These  meridian  distances 
must  of  course  be  laid  down  along  lines  perpendicular  to  the 
central  meridian,  as  a^,  c^,  rt\,  &c.,  V\g.  262.  The  points  where  per- 
pendiculars from  these  points  of  division  intersect  the  circular  arcs 
representing  the  parallels  of  latitude  are  the  required  [)oints  of 
division  of  the  arcs  into  longitude. 
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When  a  number  of  sheets  of  a  survey  are  to  be  plotted  in  a 
single  map  drawn  to  a  reduced  scale,  if  the  original  large  scale 
sheets  are  plotted  on  rectangular  or  trapezoidal  projection,  the 
small  scale  map  should  be  drawn  on  a  polyconic  projection,  if 
the  total  area  of  the  survey  is  of  any  considerable  extent. 


Projection  of  Maps  of  the  Survey  of  India.— The  follow- 
ing method  of  projection  is  used  for  the  maps  of  the  Indian  Survey. 
Suppose  the  intersection  of  two  meridians  by  two  parallels  to  form 
a  small  spherical  quadrilateral,  with  sides  of  aliquot  parts  of  a 


*; 


Fig.  262. — Polyconic  Projection. 


degree  in  latitude  and  in  longitude  ;  let  m  be  the  length  of  each 
of  the  meridianal  arcs,  /,  /'  the  lengths  of  the  arcs  on  the  upper 
and  lower  parallels,  and  let  ^  be  a  diameter,  then  g=  Jm'-\-/>p' ; 
thus  w, /,  and  p'  being  given,  q  is  calculated.  With  these  data, 
which  are  tabulated  for  different  arcs  and  scales,  the  corner  points 
are  laid  off  for  a  number  of  quadrilaterals  in  succession  on  either 
side  of  an  adopted  meridian,  and  lines  are  drawn  through  the 
points  to  indicate  the  collateral  meridians  and  the  parallels  of 
latitude.  The  latter  are  always  curved,  the  former  are  also  curved 
but  in  a  much  less  degree,  being  concave  to  their  initial  meridian 
and  more  so  the  further  they  are  from  it.  When  the  area  is  small 
and  the  scale  large,  the  meridians  are  practically  straight  lines, 
and  the  several  sheets  of  a  map  each  projected  on  its  own  meridian 
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will  fit  together  closely  when  carried  on  in  any  direction.  But 
when  the  area  is  large,  exceeding  8  or  lo  square  degrees,  and  the 
scale  small,  the  sheets  will  not  fit  together  continuously  unless 
they  are  projected  with  reference  to  a  single  meridian  for  the 
whole  map,  to  which  the  meridians  on  each  side  will  be  increas- 
ingly concave,  or  unless  all  the  meridians  are  made  straight  lines, 
by  slightly  contracting  each  of  the  intermediate  arcs  of  parallel  to 
a  length  which  is  exactly  proportional  to  the  lengths  and  relative 
distances  of  the  upper  and  lower  parallels  of  the  map  from  it. 
There  must  be  some  distortion  in  either  case.  In  the  first, 
meridians  which  are  actually  straight  lines  are  represented  as 
being  curved ;  in  the  second,  straight  meridians  are  obtained, 
but  the  distances  between  them  are  exact  only  on  the  upper 
and  lower  parallels,  and  are  too  small  elsewhere,  especially  on 
the  middle  parallel,  the  length  of  which  necessarily  exceeds  the 
mean  length  of  the  upper  and  lower  parallels.  Distortion  is, 
however,  inevitable  in  any  projection  of  a  spherical  surface  on 
to  a  plane. 

When  a  map  is  constructed  in  rectangular  sheets,  some  station 
is  adopted  as  the  origin  and  its  meridian  as  the  principal  axis, 
lo  which  the  corner  points  of  the  sheets  are  to  be  referred ;  the 
co-ordinates  of  these  points  are  given  such  dimensions  as  are 
most  suitable  for  the  size  and  scale  of  the  map,  and  are  equivalent 
to  the  rectangular  spherical  co-ordinates  of  imaginary  points  on 
the  curved  surface  of  the  earth,  at  corresponding  distances 
from  the  origin  and  its  meridian.  These  being  given,  the  dis- 
tances of  the  points  from  the  origin  in  latitude  and  longitude 
may  be  computed,  and  thus  data  become  available  for  projecting 
the  meridians  and  parallels  within  the  rectangular  marginal  lines 
of  each  sheet,  or  for  introducing  the  divisions  of  latitude  and 
longitude  on  the  marginal  lines  if  preferred.  Conversely  when 
the  latitudes  and  longitudes  are  given,  the  rectangular  spherical 
co-ordinates  are  computed  and  the  marginal  lines  projected 
around  the  meridians  and  parallels.  Filling  in  is  then  com- 
menced ;  the  principal  stations  are  laid  down  by  their  co- 
ordinates, and  the  topographical  details  pencilled  around  them 
by  copying  or  tracing  the  field  sheets  of  the  survey ;  the  names 
and  the  outlines  are  then  inked  in  ;  the  shading  for  delineating 
the  features  and  general  configuration  of  the  ground  is  usually 
done  last  of  all. 
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Projection  of  Maps  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  of  the 

United  Kingdom. — Fully  detailed  instructions  and  tables  for 
the  projection  of  mai)S  on  the  Rectangular  Tangential  Projection 
are  given  in  a  pamphlet  published  by  ihe  Ordnance  Survey 
Department,  "  On  the  Construction  and  Use  of  Marginal  Sheet 
Lines  for  the  Uniform  Projection  of  Maps  in  any  part  of  the 
World." 
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Part  I.— Heights  by  Mercurial  Barometer— CV«//w«^. 
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Part  II.— Correction  due  to  T-T',  or  the  Difference  of  the 
Temperatures  of  the  Barometers  themselves  (not  for  that 
OF  THE  Intermediate  Air)  at  the  two  Stations. 

This  correction  is  negative  when  the  temperature  at  the  upper  station  is 

lowest,  and  vice  versa. 
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TABLE   II. 
Tart  II.— Heights  by  Aneroid  Barometer. 


JO 


t-\-e 


30" 
31" 
32^ 

34^" 
35'' 
36" 

37 

38 

39" 

40° 

41'' 

42^* 

43^ 

44" 

45" 

46" 

47" 
48" 
49" 
50" 
51" 
52^ 
53'' 
54" 
55" 
56" 
57" 

59" 
60" 

61° 

62** 

63" 

64" 

65" 
66" 

67" 
68" 

69" 


/+<'-64 
900 


-  0.0378 
-0.0367 
-0.0356 
-0.0344 
-0.0333 

-  0.0322 
-0.031 1 
-0.0300 

-  0.0289 

-  0.0278 
-0.0267 
-0.0256 
-0.0244 
-0.0233 

-  0.0222 
-0.02 1 1 
-0.0200 
-0.0189 
-0.0178 
-0.0167 
-0.0156 

-  0.0144 
-0.0133 
-0.0122 
-O.OIII 
-0.0100 
-0.0089 
-0.0078 
-0.0067 
-0.0056 
-0.0044 

-  0.0033 
-0.0022 
-O.OOII 

0.0000 
+  0.001 1 
+  0.0022 

+0.0033 

+  0.0044 
+  0.0056 


<+/'-64 

/+^ 

900 

70" 

+  0.0067 

71" 

+  0.0078 

72" 

+  0.0089 

It 

+  O.OIOO 

74" 

+  0.01 1 1 

75^ 

+  O.OI22 

76- 

+  0.0133 

If 

+  0.0144 

78" 

+  0.0156 

79" 

+  0.0167 

So** 

+  0.0178 

81*' 

+  0.0189 

82^^ 

+  0.0200 

83^ 

+  0.021 1 

84" 

+  0.0222 

85" 

+  0.0233 

86"* 

+  0.0244 

87" 

+  0.0256 

88" 

+  0.0267 

89" 

+  0.0278 

9°: 

+  0.0289 

91" 

+  0.0300 

92" 

+  0.031 1 

K 

+  0.0322 

94" 

+  0.0333 

95" 

+  0.0344 

^I 

+  0.0356 

97"* 

+  0.0367 

98" 

+  0.0378 

99" 

+  0.0389 

100" 

+  0.0400 

lor 

+  0.041 1 

102° 

+  0.0422 

103" 

+  0.0433 

104" 

+  0.0444 

105" 

+  0.0456 

106° 

+  0.0467 

107" 

+  0.0478 

loS'' 

+  0.0489 

109" 

+  0.0500 

/+r 


/+r-64 
900 


10" 

12" 

13^ 

14" 

15" 
16" 

17" 
18'' 

19" 
20" 

21'* 

22'' 

23" 
24" 
25^ 
26" 

27" 
28° 

29" 
30" 

31^ 
32" 

33" 
34" 
35" 
36" 

Zf 
38" 
39" 
40" 
41° 
42" 

43" 
44" 
45" 
46" 

47" 
48" 
49" 


+  0.0511 
+  0.0522 
+  0.0533 
+  0.0544 
+  0.0556 
+  0.0567 
+  0.0578 
+  0.0589 
+  0.0600 
+  0.0611 
+  0.0622 
+  0.0633 
+  0.0644 
+  0.0656 
+  0.0667 
+  0.0678 
+  0.0689 
+  0.0700 
+  0.07 1 1 
+  0.0722 
+  0.0733 
+  0.0744 
+  0.0756 
+  0.0767 
+  0.0778 
+  a  0789 
+  0.0800 
+  0.081 1 
+  0.0822 
+  0.0833 
+  0.0844 
+  0.0856 
+  0.0867 
+  0.0878 
+  0.0889 
+  0.0900 
+  0.091 1 
+  0.0922 
+  0.0933 
+  0.0944 


/+/'-64 

/+/' 

900 

ISO" 

+  0.0956 

151^ 

+  0.0967 

15^^ 

+0.0978 

'53: 

+  0.0989 

'54: 

+0.1000 

155' 

+  O.IOII 

156" 

+  O.I022 

'57: 

+  0.1033 

158" 

+  0.1044 

159" 

+  0.1056 

160" 

+  0.1067 

161'* 

+  0.1078 

162" 

+  0.1089 

163'' 

+  0.1 100 

164" 

+  O.IHI 

165^ 

+  0.1122 

166° 

+  0.1 133 

167" 

+0.1 144 

i68° 

+0.1 156 

169" 

+  0.1167 

170" 

+  0.1 178 

171" 

+  0.1 189 

172** 

+  ai2oo 

173^ 

+  0.1211 

174" 

+0.1222 

'75: 

+  0.1233 

176" 

+  0.1244 

177" 

+  0.1256 

178" 

+  0.1267 

179" 

+  0.1278 

180" 

+  0.1289 

181" 

+  0.1300 

182° 

+  0.1311 

;  183" 

+0.1322 

184" 

+  0.1333 

185" 

+  0.1344 

186'' 

+  0.1356 

187" 

+  0.1367 

188" 

+  0.1378 

189" 

+0.1389 
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TABLE    III. 
Part  I. —Heights  by  Uoiling  Point  Thermometer. 


IV>irmg 

Point, 

Fahr. 

185.0 

185.1 

185.2 

185.3 

185.4 

'85.5 

185.6 

185.7 

185.8 

185.9 

186.0 

186. 1 

186.2 

186.3 

186.4 

186.5 

1S6.6 

186.7 

186.8 

186.9 

187.0 

187. 1 

187.2 

^^7Z 

187.4 

187.5 

187.6 

187.7 

187.8 

187.9 

188.0 

188.1 

188.2 

188.3 

188.4 

1 88. 5 

188.6 

188.7 

188.8 

188.9 

189.0 

189. 1 

189.2 

189.3 

189.4 

189.5 

Altitude  above 

A                                    •                  , 

level  at  which 
Water  lioiLs  at 

Approximate 
corresponding 

■  ■     •      •             ^ 

Boiling 

212"  (lempk.  of 

Intermetliate  Air 

being  ,a-  K.). 

Height  of 
Aneroid  or 
Barometer. 

17.048 

Point, 
Fahr. 

14,698 

189.6 

14  641 

17.085 

189.7 

14,584 

17.122 

189.8 

14,528 

17.160 

189.9 

'        I4»47I 

17.197 

190.0 

14,414 

17235 

190.1 

14.357 

17.272 

190.2 

i4.3«o 

17.310 

190.3 

14,244 

17.348 

190.4 

14.187 

17.385 

190.5 

14.130 

17423 

190.6 

14.073 

17.461 

190.7 

14,017 

17.499 

190.8 

13,960 

17.537 

190.9 

13.903 

17.575 

191.0 

>  3,857 

17.614 

191. 1 

13.790 

17.652 

191. 2 

13.733 

17.690 

191.3 

13,676 

17.729 

191.4 

13,620 

17.767 

1915 

13,563 

17.806 

191. 6 

13.506 

17.844 

191.7 

13,450 

17.883 

191. 8 

13.394 

17.922 

191.9 

13,337 

17.961 

192.0 

13,281 

18.000 

192. 1 

13,224 

18.039 

192.2 

'3,167 

18.078 

192.3 

13.111 

18.117 

192.4 

13,054 

18.156 

192.5 

12,998 

18.195 

192.6 

12,942 

18.235 

192.7 

12,885 

18.274 

192.8 

12,829 

18.314 

192.9 

12.772 

18.353 

1930 

12,716 

18.393 

193- 1 

12,660 

18.432 

193.2 

12,603 

18.472 

193-3 

12,547 

18.512 

1934 

12,490 

18.552 

1935 

12,434 

18.592 

193.6 

12,377 

18.632 

193.7 

12,321 

18.672 

193.8 

12,265 

18.712 

193.9 

12,209 

18.753 

194.0 

12,153 

18.793 

194. 1 

Altitude  above 
level  at  which 

Approximate 

Water  boils  at 

2 fa*  (temp,  of 

Intermediate  Air 

l>eing  3a'  ¥.\ 

corresponding 

Height  of 

Aneroid  or 

Barometer. 

12,096 

18.833 

12,040 

18.874 

11.984 

18.914 

11,928 

18.955 

11.872 

18.1)96 

11,816 

19.036 

11,760 

19.077 

11,704 

19. 118 

11,648 

19.159 

11,592 

19  200 

1 1.536 

19.241 

11,480 

19.283 

11,424 

19.324 

11,368 

19.365 

11,312 

19.407 

11.257 

19.448 

11,201 

19.490 

11,146 

19.532 

11,090 

19.573 

11,034 

19.615 

10,978 

19.657 

10,922 

19.699 

10,867 

19.741 

10,811 

19.783 

10,755 

19.825 

10.699 

19.868 

10,644 

19.910 

10,588 

19.952 

10.533 

19.995 

10,477 

2ao37 

10,422 

2a  080 

10,366 

20.123 

10,310 

20.166 

10,255 

20.20S 

10,199 

20.251 

10,144 

20.294 

10,088 

20.338 

10  033 

20.381 

9.978 

2a  424 

9.923 

20.467 

9.867 

20.511 

9,812 

20.554 

9.757 

2a  598 

9,701 

20.641 

9,646 

20.685 

9,591 

20.729 
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Part  L— Heights  by  Boiling  Point  TuERMOMETEK—Coniimted. 


Boiling 

Point. 

Fahr. 

Altitude  alx)ve 
level  at  which 
Water  boils  at 
312°  (temp,  of 
Intermediate  Air 
being  32*  F.X 

9.536 

Approximate 

corresponding 

Height  of 

Aneroid  or 

Barometer. 

Boiling 

Point, 

Fahr. 

199.4 

Altitude  above 
level  at  which 
Water  boils  at 
3 1  a"  (temp,  of 
Intermediate  Air 
being  3a'  F.). 

6,691 

Approximate 

corresponding 

Height  of 

Aneroid  or 

Barometer. 

194.2 

20.773 

23- 163 

194.3 

9,481 

20.817 

199.5 

6,637 

23.211 

194.4 

9.426 

20.861 

199.6 

6.583 

23.259 

194.5 

9,371 

20.905 

199.7 

6,529 

23.308 

194.6 

9.315 

20.949 

199.8 

6,474 

23356 

194.7 

9,260 

20.993 

199.9 

6,420 

23.405 

194.8 

9,205 

21.038 

200.0 

6,366 

23453 

194.9 

9,150 

21.082 

200.1 

6,312 

23.502 

195.0 

9.095 

21.126 

200.2 

6,258 

23.550 

>95.i 

9.040 

21.171 

200.3 

6,203 

23.599 

195.2 

8,985 

21.216 

200.4 

6,149 

23.648 

195.3 

8,930 

21.260 

200.5 

6,095 

23.697 

195.4 

8,875 

21.305 

200.6 

6,041 

23.746 

195.5 

8,820 

21.350 

200.7 

5,987 

23795 

195.6 

8,765 

21.395 

200.8 

5.933 

23.845 

195.7 

8,710 

21.440 

200.9 

5.879 

23894 

195.8 

8,65s 

21.485 

201.0 

5.825 

23943 

195.9 

8,600 

21.530 

201. 1 

5.771 

23993 

196.0 

8,545 

21.576 

201.2 

5,717 

24.042 

196.1 

8,490 

21.621 

201.3 

5,663 

24.092 

196.2 

8,435 

21.666 

201.4 

5.609 

24.142        1 

196.3 

8,381 

21.712 

201.5 

5.556 

24.191 

196.4 

8,326 

21.751 

201.6 

5.502 

24.241 

196.5 

8.271 

21.803 

201.7 

5,448 

24.291 

196.6 

8,216 

21.849 

201.8 

5.394 

24.341 

196.7 

8,i6i 

21.895 

201.9 

5,340 

24.391 

196.8 

8,107 

21.941 

202.0 

5,286 

24.442 

196.9 

8,052 

21.987 

202.1 

5.232 

24.492 

197.0 

7.997 

22.033 

202.2 

5.178 

24.542        ' 

197. 1 

7,942 

22.079 

202.3 

5.124 

24.593        1 

197.2 

7,888 

22.125 

202.4 

5,070 

24.644        1 

197.3 

7,833 

22.172 

202.5 

5,017 

24.694 

197.4 

7,779 

22.218 

202.6 

4,964 

24.745 

197.5 

7,724 

22.264 

202.7 

4,910 

24.796 

197.6 

7,669 

22.311 

202.8 

4,856 

24.847 

197.7 

7,615 

22.358 

202.9 

4,802 

24.898 

197.8 

7.560 

22.404 

203.0 

4.749 

24.949 

197.9 

7,506 

22.451 

203.1 

4.695 

25.000 

198.0 

7,451 

22.498 

203.2 

4.641 

25.051 

198. 1 

7,397 

22.545 

203.3 

4,588 

25.103 

198.2 

7,343 

22.592 

203.4 

4.535 

25.154        1 

198.3 

7,289 

22.639 

203.5 

4.482 

25. 206        I 

198.4 

7,234 

22.686 

203.6 

4,428 

25.257 

198.5 

7,180 

22.734 

203.7 

4,375 

25- 309 

198.6 

7.125 

22.781 

203.8 

4,322 

25.361 

198.7 

7,071. 

22.829 

203.9 

4,268 

25.413 

198.8 

7,016 

22.876 

204.0 

4,215 

25.465 

198.9 

6,962 

22.924 

204.1 

4,161 

25.517 

1990 

6,908 

22.971 

204.2 

4,107 

25.569 

199. 1 

6,854 

23.019 

204.3 

4,053 

25.621 

199.2 

6,800 

23.067 

204.4 

4,000 

25.674 

199.3 

6,745 

23. 115 

204.5 

3,947 

25.726 
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Part  I.— Ubigiits  by  Boiling  Point  Thermometer— Ca/i//>fi^</. 


Boilin}{ 
Point, 
Fahr. 

Altitude  al)Ove 

level  at  which 

Water  boils  at 

213"  (temp,  of 

Intermediate  Air 

being  32"  F.). 

3.894 

Approximate 

corresponding 

Height  of 

Aneroid  or 

Barometer. 

25.779 

Boiling 
Point, 
Fahr. 

Altitude  a1>ove 
level  at  which 
Water  boils  at 
2 12*  (temp,  of 

Intermediate  Aii 
being  3a"  F.X 

1,149 

Approximate 

corresponding 

Height  of 

Aneroid  or 

Barometer. 

28.636 

204.6 

209.8 

204.7 

3.841 

25.831 

209.9 

1,096 

28.693 

204.8 

3.788 

25.884 

210.0 

1,044 

28.751 

204.9 

3.735 

25.937 

210. 1 

992 

28.809 

205.0 

3,682 

25.990 

210.2 

939 

28.866 

205.1 

3,625 

26.043 

210.3 

887 

28.924 

205.2 

3.574 

26.096 

210.4 

835 

28.982 

2053 

3.521 

26. 149 

210.5 

783 

29.040 

205.4 

3.468 

26.202 

210.6 

730 

29.098     ; 

205.5 

3,416 

26.255 

210.7 

678 

29.156     ' 

205.6 

3.363 

26.309 

210.8 

626 

29.215 

205.7 

3.310 

26.362 

210.9 

573 

29.273 

205.8 

3,256 

26.416 

211. 0 

521 

29.331 

205.9 

3.203 

26.470 

211. 1 

469 

29.390 

206.0 

3.151 

26.523 

211. 2 

417 

29.449 

206.1 

3.098 

26.577 

211. 3 

365 

29.508     ' 

206.2 

3.045 

26.631 

211. 4 

313 

29.566 

206.3 

2,992 

26.685 

211. 5 

261 

29.625 

206.4 

2,939 

26.740 

211. 6 

208 

29.684 

206.5 

2,886 

26.794 

211. 7 

156 

29.744 

206.6 

2,833 

26.848 

211. 8 

104 

29.803 

206.7 

2,780 

26.903 

211. 9 

52 

29.862 

206.8 

2,727 

26.957 

212.0 

0 

29.922 

206.9 

2,674 

27.012 

2I2.I 

-52 

29.981 

207.0 

2,622 

27.066 

212.2 

-104 

30.041 

207.1 

2,569 

27.121 

212.3 

-155 

30. 101 

207.2 

2,516 

27.179 

212.4 

-207 

30.161 

207.3 

2,464 

27.231 

212.5 

-259 

30.221 

207.4 

2,411 

27.286 

212.6 

-311 

30.281 

207.5 

2,358 

27.341 

212.7 

-363 

30.341 

207.6 

2,305 

27.397 

212.8 

-414 

30.401 

207.7 

2,252 

27452 

212.9 

-466 

30.461      1 

207.8 

2,199 

27.507 

213.0 

-518 

30.522 

207.9 

2,146 

27563 

213.I 

-570 

30.583 

208.0 

2,094 

27.618 

213.2 

-621 

30.644 

208.1 

2,041 

27.674 

213.3 

-673 

30.705 

208.2 

1,989 

27.730 

213-4 

-724 

30.766 

208.3 

1,936 

27.786 

213.5 

-776 

30.827      1 

208.4    1 

1,884 

27.842 

213.6 

-828 

30.888 

208.5 

1.831 

27.898 

213-7 

-880 

30.949 

208.6 

1,778 

27.954 

213.8 

-932 

31.010 

208.7 

1,726 

28.011 

213-9 

-983 

31.071 

208.8 

1,673 

28.067 

214.0 

-  1.035 

31.132     1 

208.9 

1,621 

28.123 

214.1 

-1,086 

31-194 

209.0 

1,568 

28.180 

214.2 

-1,138 

31.256 

209.1 

1,516 

28.237 

214.3 

-1,189 

31.318 

209.2 

1,463 

28.293 

214.4 

-  1,241 

31.380 

209.3 

1,411 

28.350 

214.5 

-  1,293 

31.442 

209.4 

1,358 

28.407 

214.6 

-1,344 

31-504 

209.5 

1,306 

28.464 

214.7 

-1,396 

31-566 

209.6 

1,254 

28.521 

214.8 

- 1,447        ; 

31.628 

209.7 

1,201 

1 

28.579 

214.9 

- 1,549        ' 

1 

31.690 
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Part  II.— Corrrction  for  Temperature  of  Intermediate  Air. 


Mean  Tem< 

1 

1 

1 

Mean  Tem- 

1 Mean  Tcni 

perature  of 
Intermediate 

Multiplier. 

perature  of 
Inlcrmcdiaie 

Multiplier. 

perature  of 
Intermediate 

Multiplier. 

Air. 



Air. 
Degrees. 

Air. 
Degrees. 

Degrees. 

20 

0.9734 

42 

1.0222 

64 

I.0711 

21 

0.9756 

'        43 

1.0244 

65 

I-0733 

22 

0.9778 

44 

1.0266 

66 

1 .0755 

23 

0.9801 

45 

1.0288 

67 

1.0777 

24 

0.9823 

46 

I.0311 

68 

1.0799 

25 

0.9845 

47 

1.0333 

69 

1.0822 

26 

0.9867 

48 

1.0355 

70 

1.0844 

27 

0.9889 

49 

10377 

71 

1.0866       1 

28 

0.9912 

50 

1.0399 

72 

1.0888 

29 

0-9934 

51 

1.0422 

73 

I.0911 

30 

0.9956      ' 

52 

1.0444 

74 

1.0933 

31 

0.9978 

53 

1.0466 

75 

1.0955 

32 

1. 0000 

54 

1.0488 

76 

1.0977 

33 

1.0022 

55 

I.0511 

77 

1.0999 

34 

1.0044 

56 

1.0533 

1^ 

1. 1022 

35 

1.0066 

57 

I.0555 

79 

1. 1044 

36 

1.0088 

'        58 

1.0577 

80 

1. 1066 

37 

I.OIII 

59 

1.0599 

81 

1.1088 

38 

10133 

60 

1.0622 

82 

I. nil 

39 

10155 

61 

1.0644 

83 

1.II33 

40 

1.0177 

62 

1.0666 

84 

1.1156 

41 

1.0109 

63 

1.0688 

85 

1. 1178 
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TABLE   IV. 

Tacheometbr  or  Stadia  Table  for  the  Reduction  op 

Inclined  Sights.* 


Minutes. 


4 
6 

8 

lO 
12 

14 

|6 

i8 

20 
22 

2\ 

26 
28 

30 
32 

34 
36 
38 
40 
42 

44 
46 

48 

SO 

52 

54 
56 

58 
60 


/ 1- ^-0.75 

/+r/=1.25 


Hor. 

Distance 

Cos*. 


00000 
00000 
00000 

99999 
99999 
99999 
99999 

99999 
99998 
99997 
99996 
99996 

99995 
99994 
99993 
99992 
99991 
99990 
99989 

99988 
99986 

99985 
99984 

99983 
99981 

99979 

99977 

99975 

99973 
99971 

99969 


0-75 
1. 00 

1.25 


Height 
Cos  X  Sin 


00000 
00058 

oon6 
00175 
00233 
00291 
00349 
00407 
00465 
00524 
00582 
00640 
00698 
00756 
00S14 
00873 
00931 
00989 
01047 
01105 
01164 
01222 
01280 
01338 
01396 

01454 

015*3 
01571 

01629 

01687 

01745 


O.OI 
O.OI 

0.02 


Hor. 

Distance 

Cos*. 


99969 
99967 

99965 

99963 
99961 

99959 
99956 
99953 
99950 
99948 
99946 

99943 
99941 

99938 

99935 

99931 
99929 

99926 

99923 

99919 

99915 
99912 

99909 
99906 

99902 

99898 

99894 

99890 
99886 
99882 
99878 


0.75 
1. 00 

1.25 


Height 
Cos  X  Sin. 


01745 
01803 

01862 

01920 

01978 

02036 

02094 

02152 

02210 

02268 

02326 

02384 

02442 

02500 

02559 
02617 

02675 

02733 
02791 

02850 

02907 

02966 

03024 

03082 

03139 
03197 
03255 
03314 
03372 
03430 
03488 


O.C2 
0.03 
0.03 


Hor. 

Distance 

Cos*. 


99878 

99874 
99870 
99866 
99862 

99857 

99853 

99849 
99844 

99839 

99834 
99829 

99825 
99820 

99815 
99810 

99805 

99800 

99795 
99789 
99784 
99778 
99772 

99767 
99762 

99756 
99750 
99744 
99738 
99732 
99726 


0.75 
1. 00 

1.25 


Height 
Cos  X  Sin. 


03488 

03546 
03604 
03662 
03720 

03778 
03836 

03894 
03952 
04010 
04068 
04125 
04184 
04242 
04300 

04358 
04416 

04474 

04531 
04589 

04648 

04706 

04764 

04821 

04879 

04937 

04995 

05053 
051 10 

05169 

05227 


0.03 
0.04 
0.05 


Hor. 

Distance 

Cos«. 


99726 
99720 

99714 
99708 

99702 

99695 
99689 

99683 
99676 

99669 
99662 

99656 
99649 
99642 

99635 
99627 

99620 

99613 

99606 

99599 

99591 
99588 

99575 
99568 

99560 

99558 

99545 

99537 

99529 

99521 

99513 


Height 
Cos  X  Sin. 


0.75 
1. 00 

1.25 


05227 
05285 

05342 
05400 

05458 
05516 

05573 

05631 
05689 

05746 

05804 

05863 

05921 

05978 
06036 
06094 
06151 
06209 
06267 
06324 
06382 
06440 
06497 

06555 
06612 

06670 

06728 

06786 

06S44 

06901 

06959 


0.05 
0.06 
0.08 


•  This  table  was  calculated  by  Mr  A.  Winslow  of  the  Geological  Survey  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  is  given  by  Professor  J.  B.  Johnson  in  his  "Theory  and 
Practice  of  Surveying."  It  is  here  calculated  to  an  additional  place  of  decimals 
and  rearranged  so  as  to  be  suitable  for  an  instrument  in  which  the  constant 

JL  may  have  any  value. 


•^Sr 

cJx^sin 

Di.un« 

^«rm^ 

Distann 
Cos*. 

cSJ, 

Hor. 

^^. 

I 

8 

■4 

l6 

iS 

26 

zS 
30 

3= 
34 

it 

40 
44 

SO 

i 

60 

■995'3 
■99505 

■99497 
.99489 
■99481 
■99473 
■99464 
■99456 
■99447 
.99438 
.99429 
■99411 
■99412 
■9940i 
■99393 
■99384 
.99375 
■99366 
■99357 
.99348 
■99338 
■993a8 
.99318 
■993<^ 
.99399 
.99290 
.99280 
.99270 
.99260 
■99350 
.99240 

■06959 

.07017 
.07074 
■07133 
.07192 
.07247 
■0730s 
.07362 
.07419 
■07477 
■07534 
■07592 
■07649 
.07707 

:g£ 

■07879 
■07937 
■07994 
.08052 

:SS 

.08214 

.08281 
-08339 
■08396 
■08453 
■08511 
.08568 
,08626 
.08683 

■99340 
■99330 
.99220 
.99210 
.99200 
-99189 
■99179 
.99169 
.99-58 
■99147 
-99136 
.99136 
■99'i5 
■99104 
.99092 
.990S1 
-99070 
.99059 
.99048 
■99037 
.99025 
-99014 
99002 
.98990 
.^79 
■9S967 
■989S5 
-^943 
■9893' 
■98919 
■98907 

.08683 
.08740 
,08796 
.08854 
.08911 
.08968 
.09026 
,09083 

.09140 
■09197 
■09355 
,09313 
,09369 
,09426 
■09484 
-09541 
-09597 
.09654 
■09711 

.09769 
.09816 
.09883 
-09940 
■09997 
..0054 

.10225 
.10282 

■10339 
.10396 

.9    yj 

■5      M 

.9      S3 
.9      M 
.9      59 
.9      »6 
-9      34 
-?      12 

■'  f 

.9      33 

■9      ?o 
■9      !8 
■9      15 
■S      53 
.9      .8 
.5      * 

.5      So 
.9      56 
■9      !2 
■9      J9 
-9      «S 

,9    ro 

-9",,S7 

,98543 
■98539 
■9851s 

.10396 

■'0453 
.10510 

■'X 

.10680 

■'0737 

\\X 

.10964 

:mo78 
.11134 
,11191 
.11247 

m 

.11475 

.11701 
,11757 
.11814 
.1.870 
,11927 
.11983 
.12039 
.12096 

-98515 

.98501 
.98487 
.98471 
.98458 
■98443 
■98439 
,98415 
,98400 
■  98386 
■98371 
■98356 
,98342 

■& 

:gSf 

,98266 
.98251 
■9833s 
,98220 
■98305 
,98189 
■9S174 
■98158 
,98142 
,98127 
.98.11 
■9S095 
.98079 
.9S063 

,12096 
■'2153 
,12209 
.  12265 

,12322 
■  13379 
.12434 
.12491 

;l266l 

.12716 

-13773 

..28S5 
.12941 
■12997 
-13053 

::];« 

.13222 

..3278 
-13334 
.13390 
,13446 

■13503 
-13558 

,13614 

.13670 

.13726 

.13782 

/+rf-o.75 

0.7S 
1.2s 

0,06 

0.08 

0.7S 
0.99 

1.24 

0.07 
0.09 

0.7s 
0.99 

1.24 

0.08 

0,14 

0.74 
0.99 

1.24 

B 

500 
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TABLE   IV. 

Tacheometer  or  Stadia  Table  for  the  Reduction  of 

Inclined  Sights— C<7«//w««f. 


Minutes. 


O 
2 

4 
6 

8 

lO 
12 

14 
i6 

i8 

20 
22 
24 
26 
28 

30 
32 

34 
36 

3« 
40 

42 

44 
46 

48 

50 
52 
54 
56 

58 
60 


8° 


/+./-O.75 
/+^/=I.OO 
/+//=1.25 


Hor. 

Distance 

Cos*. 


98063 
9S047 
98031 
98015 
97999 
97982 
97966 
97950 

97933 
97916 

97899 

978«3 
97867 
97849 

97832 

97815 
97798 
97781 

97763 
97746 

97729 

9771 1 

97695 
97678 
97660 
97642 

97625 
97607 

97589 
97571 
97553 


Height 
Cos  X  Sin. 


3782 
3838 
3895 

3949 
4006 

4061 

4117 

4172 

4229 

4285 

4340 

4396 

4451 

4507 

4563 
4619 

4674 

4730 
4786 
4841 

4897 
4952 
5008 

5063 
5"9 
5174 
5230 
5285 
5341 
5396 

5450 


0.74 
0.99 
1.23 


O.  II 

0.15 
0.18 


Hor. 

Distance 

Cos*. 


97553 

97535 

97517 

97499 
97481 

97462 

97444 
97426 

97407 
97389 
97370 
97352 
97334 
97315 

97295 
97276 

97257 
97238 
97219 
97200 
97180 
97161 
97142 
97123 
97103 
97083 
97064 

97044 
97024 
97005 
969S5 


0.74 

0.99 
1.23 


Height 
Cos  X  Sin. 


5450 
5506 
5562 

5617 
5672 
5728 
5782 
5838 

5893 
5948 
6003 
6058 
6114 
6168 
6223 
6279 

6333 

6389 

6444 
6498 

6554 
6608 

6663 

6718 

6773 
6827 

6883 

6937 
6991 

7047 
7IOI 


xo 


Hor. 

Distance 

Cos*. 


0.12 
0.16 
0,21 


.96985 
.96965 
.96945 
.96925 
.96905 
.96884 
.96864 
.96844 
.96823 
.96803 
.96782 
.96762 
.96741 
.96720 
.96700 
.96679 
.96658 
.96637 
.96616 

•96595 
•96574 
•96553 
•96532 
.96510 
.96488 
.96467 
.96445 
.96424 
.96402 
.96381 

•96359 


0.74 
0.98 
1.23 


Height 
Cos  X  Sin. 


lOI 

156 
210 
265 
320 

374 
428 

483 
538 
592 
646 
701 

755 
810 

864 

919 

973 
8027 

8081 

8135 
8189 

8244 

8298 

8352 
8406 
8460 

8514 
8569 

8623 

8676 

8730 


II 


Hor. 

Distance 

Cos=. 


0.14 
0.18 
0.23 


96359 

96337 

96315 

96293 
96271 

96249 

96227 

96205 

96182 

96160 

96138 

96115 

96093 
96071 

96048 

96025 

96002 

95979 
95956 
95934 

9591 1 
958S8 

95865 
95842 
95818 

95795 
95771 
95747 
95725 
95701 

95677 


0.73 
0.98 

1.22 


Height 
Cos  X  Sin 


[8730 
[8784 
[8838 
fN892 
[8946 
[8999 

^9053 
19108 

[9162 
192 1 5 
[9269 
[9322 
19376 
19430 
19483 
19537 
[9590 
19644 
[9697 

t975i 
[9804 

[985S 
[9911 
19965 
,20018 
.20071 
.20124 
.20177 
. 20230 
. 20283 
•20337 


0.15 
0.20 
0.25 
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TABLE   IV. 

Tacueometer  or  Stadia  Table  for  the  Reduction  of 

Inclined  Sights— Continued, 


Minutes. 

xa' 

X3' 

M' 

15' 

Hor. 

Hor. 

Hor. 

Hor. 

Distance 

Height 

Distance 

Height 

Distance 

Height 

Distance 

Height 

Cos". 

Cos  X  Sin. 

Cos».  < 

:osxSin. 

Cos».  < 

::osXSin 

Cos*.  Cos  X  Sin. 

O 

.95677 

.20337 

.94940 

.21918 

.94147 

.23473 

.93301 

.25000 

2 

•95653 

.20390 

.94915 

.21971 

.94120 

.23525 

.93271 

.25050 

4 

.95629 

.20443 

.94889 

.22023 

.94093 

.23576 

.93242 

.25100 

6 

.95606 

.20496 

.94863 

.22075 

.94066 

.23627 

.93214 

.25150 

8 

•95582 

.20549 

.94837 

.22128 

.94038 

.23679 

.93185 

.25202 

lO 

.95558 

.20603 

.94811 

.22179 

.94010 

.23730 

.93155 

.25252 

12 

•95534 

.20655 

.94786 

.22232 

.93983 

.23782 

.93125 

.25302 

14 

.95510 

.20708 

.94760 

.22284 

•93955 

.23832 

.93096 

.25352 

i6 

.95486 

.20761 

.94734 

.22336 

.93927 

.23884 

.93067 

.25402 

i8 

.95462 

.20814 

.94708 

.22388 

.93899 

•23935 

.93037 

.25452 

20 

.95438 

.20867 

.94682 

.22440 

.93871 

•23985 

.93007 

.25502 

22 

•95413 

.20920 

.94655 

.22492 

.93843 

.24037 

.92977 

.25553 

24 

.95389 

.20973 

.94629 

.22544 

.93815 

.24088 

.92947 

.25603 

26 

.95365 

.21025 

.94603 

.22595 

.93787 

.24138 

.92918 

.25652 

28 

.95340 

.21078 

.94576 

.22648 

.93759 

.24190 

.92888 

.25702 

30 

.95315 

.21131 

.94550 

.22700 

.93731 

.24241 

.92858 

.25752 

32 

.95290 

.21184 

.94523 

.22751 

.93702 

.24291 

.92828 

.25802 

34 

.95266 

.21235 

.94497 

.22804 

.93674 

.24343 

.92798 

.25852 

36 

.95242 

.21289 

.94471 

.22855 

.93646 

.24393 

.92768 

.25901 

38 
40 

.95217 
.95192 

.21142 

,€\AAAA 

.22007 

.93617 
.93589 

.24443 
.24495 

.92738 
.92708 

.25951 
.26001 

.21394 

.94417 

.22958 

42 

.95166 

•21447 

.94390 

.23010 

.93560 

.24545 

.92677 

.26050 

44 

.95141 

.21499 

.94364 

.23061 

.93532 

.24596 

.92647 

.26100 

46 

.95116 

.21552 

.94338 

.23113 

.93503 

.24646 

.92616 

.26150 

48 

.95091 

.21604 

.94311 

.23164 

.93475 

.24697 

.92586 

.26199 

50 

.95066 

.21657 

.94283 

.23217 

.93446 

.24748 

.92556 

.26249 

52 

.95041 

.21709 

.94255 

.23268 

.93417 

.24798 

.92525 

.26298 

54 

.95016 

.21762 

.94228 

.23319 

.93388 

.24849 

.92494 

.26348 

56 

.94990 

.21814 

.94201 

.23371 

.93359 

.24900 

.92463 

.26397 

58 

.94965 

.21866 

.94175 

.23423 

.93330 

.24950 

.92432 

.26448 

60 

.94940 
0.73 

.21918 

.94147 

.23473 

.93301 

.25000 
0.19 

.92402 

.26496 

/+d=o.75 

0.16 

0.73 

0.17 

0.73 

0.72 

0.20 

f+d=  i.oo 

0.98 

0.22 

0.97 

0.23 

0.97 

0.25 

0.96 

0.27 

/+^=1.25 

1.22 

0.27 

1. 21 

0.29 

1. 21 

0.31 

1.20 

0.34 

2  K 
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TABLE   IV. 


Minulu. 

H« 

H«r 

Hot 

Hor- 

Dii4?n« 

Heighl 

DiaWlic. 

Height 

DLMunc* 

ll<ighl 

Dislancc 

Htight 

Cos*. 

Cos  X  Sin 
,26496 

_!"! 

Cos  X  Sin 

Cm'. 

=«xSin 

Cos-. 

JosxSin. 

Q 

.92402 

.91452 

■279.59 

■9045' 

.29390 

.89401 

.30783 

■92370 

■26546 

.91419 

.28008 

.90417 

■29436 

.S936S 

.30829 

4 

.92340 

-26595 

■91387 

.28056 

.90382 

-29483 

■89329 

■30875 

6 

.92310 

.2664  J 

■9I3M 

.28104 

.90348 

■2953' 

.89293 

.30921 

8 

.92279 

.26693 

.91321 

.28153 

■90314 

■29577 

.89257 

.30966 

.92248 

.26742 

.9E2S8 

.28200 

.90279 

.29624 

.89221 

.31012 

.92217 

.26791 

,91256 

,28249 

.90244 

.29670 

.89184 

■  31058 

14 

.92186 

.26840 

.91223 

.2S296 

.90210 

.29718 

.89148 

■  3"03 

i6 

■92134 

.26890 

.91190 

.28344 

■9017s 

.29765 

.89112 

,31149 

l8 

.92123 

.26939 

-91157 

-28392 

.90T40 

.29B11 

.89076 

.31194 

.92091 

.269S8 

.91124 

.28440 

■29857 

.89040 

.31239 

.27037 

.91091 

.28488 

.90071 

■29905 

.89003 

.31285 

24 

.92029 

.27085 

.91058 

.28536 

.90036 

.29951 

.88967 

.31330 

i6 

■91997 

-27134 

.91024 

■2S584 

.90001 

.29998 

.88930 

■31376 

i8 

■9196s 

.27IS3 

.90991 

.28631 

.89967 

■30044 

.8S894 

.31421 

3° 

-91934 

.27232 

.90958 

.28679 

■89932 

.30090 

.88857 

.31466 

32 

.91902 

.27280 

.90924 

.28726 

.B9897 

■30137 

.88821 

.31512 

34 

.91870 

.27329 

.90890 

■28775 

.89862 

■30184 

.88784 

.31556 

36 

.91838 

■27378 

■90857 

.28S22 

.89826 

.30230 

.S8748 

.31601 

38 

.91S06 

-27427 

.90H23 

.28869 

■89791 

.S8711 

.31646 

40 

■91774 

■27475 

.90790 

.28917 

■89756 

-30322 

.88674 

.31692 

4* 

■91742 

■27524 

-90756 

.28964 

.89721 

.30368 

.88637 

■31738 

44 

.91710 

■27573 

.90722 

,29012 

.89686 

-30414 

.88599 

.31781 

46 

.91678 

,27621 

.90689 

.29059 

,89650 

.30461 

.88562 

.31826 

48 

.91646 

.27669 

■90655 

.29107 

.89615 

.30508 

.SS525 

■3i87i 

5° 

.91614 

.27718 

.90621 

.29153 

■89579 

■30554 

.88489 

.3.916 

S^ 

.91581 

.27767 

.90587 

.29200 

.89544 

.30600 

.8S452 

.31961 

54 

■9'S49 

.27814 

■90553 

.29248 

.8950S 

.30646 

.88415 

.32006 

5& 

.91516 

.27863 

■905:9 

■29295 

■89473 

.30692 

.88377 

.32050 

1! 

.91484 

.27912 

■90485 

■29342 

-89437 

■30737 

■88339 

■32094 

60 

.91452 

■27959 

■90451 

.29390 

.89401 

.30783 

.88302 

-32139 

/+'/=a7S 

0.72 

0.72 

0.23 

0.71 

0.24 

0.71 

0.25 

A^-i.co 

0.86 

0.28 

0-95 

0.30 

0-95 

0.32 

0.94 

0-33 

/+'^-I.25 

1.20 

''■35 

1-19 

o.i8 

1,19 

0.40 

1.18 

0.42 

M..,.. 

«• 

,.• 

..• 

>3" 

Hot. 

Disuncc 
C»'. 

.88301 

.88264 
.88227 
.88190 
.88.52 

.881.5 
.88077 
.88039 
.88001 

*87926 
.S78S8 
.87850 
.8781* 
■87774 

.|,j8a 
-87544 
.87506 

iltl 
-87390 
.87351 
-873:2 

.87*73 
-87234 
.87196 
■87157 

C^'it. 

Hot. 
Coi". 

c^^^L 

Hi>r. 

SL 

Har. 
Dig.™ 

-36047 
.36088 
.36128 
-36169 
.36209 
.36249 
.36289 
■36329 

S.U 

-36448 
.3648B 
.36528 

.36726 

:» 

■36923 
.36961 
.37001 
.37040 
-37079 
-37119 
■37158 

4 

6 
8 

14 
i6 

18 

i6 

28 
JO 

3J 

li 

38 

4Q 

4Z 

Fi 

so 
Si 

i 

6o 

■32273 

■3^3 '8 
■32361 
-32406 
■32450 
■32494 

■32^3 
.32671 
■327  IS 
.32759 
.32803 
■32847 

■32934 
■32978 
.33022 
■3306s 
.33:09 
■33152 
-33197 

:gS3 

■33327 
■33370 
■33413 
■3J4S7 

■87157 

.87079 
.87040 
.87001 
.86962 

-8676s 
86726 
.86687 
.86647 
.S6607 
.8656S 
.8652S 
.86488 
.86448 
.86408 
.86369 
.86329 
.B6289 
.86248 
.86208 

.86[6S 
.86128 
.860S8 
.86047 
.86007 
.85967 

■334S7 
■33500 
-33S42 
.33586 
-33629 
■33672 
.33715 

'■'?• 
Jits 

■33930 
-33973 
■34015 
-34057 
.34100 
.34142 
■3418s 
.34227 
-34270 
.34313 
.34355 
■34397 
■34439 
■34481 
■34523 

■34649 
.34691 
■34733 

■85967 

!  85846 
■8580s 
-85764 
■85724 
■85683 
.85642 
.85601 

:S 

.85397 
■85355 
.85314 
■85273 
.85232 
.85.91 

.85065 
.85025 
.84983 
.84942 
.84900 
.84858 
,84817 
-84775 
-84733 

■34733 

■34858 
■34900 

.35108 
.35150 
■35190 
.35232 
-35273 
.35314 
35355 
■35396 
.35438 
■35479 
■35519 
■35560 
■3S602 
.35642 
-35683 
-35724 
.35764 
.35805 

■35927 
■35967 

■84733 
.8469. 

.84649 
.84607 
■84565 
.S4523 
.84481 
.84439 
.84397 
■84355 
.84312 
.84270 
.84228 
.84185 

:U;s 

.84056 
.84014 
.83972 

'.i    .7 

i  i 

.1       8 

i  \ 

.1      1 

■\  \ 
i  ? 

Arf=..^s 

0.70 
0.94 
1. 17 

0.36 
0.3s 

0.44 

0.70 

0.27 

0.69 

1. 15 

ii 

0.69 

0.92 
I.  .5 

0.30 
0.40 
0,50 
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TABLE   IV. 

Tacheometer  or  Stadia  Table  for  the  Reduction  of 
Inclined  Sights — Continued, 


Minutes. 

24' 

as- 

26' 

27 

• 

Hor. 

Distance 

Co8«. 

Heisht 
Cos  X  Sin. 

Hor. 
Distance 
Cos«.  ( 

Height 
Cx)sxSin 

.38302 

.38340 

.38377 
.38414 

.38452 
.38488 
.38526 

.38563 
.38600 

.38637 

.38673 
.38710 
.38748 

.38784 
.38821 

.38857 
.38894 

.38930 
•38967 
•39003 

.39039 
•39076 
.39112 

•39149 
•39185 
.39221 

•39257 
•39293 
.39329 

.39365 
•39400 

Hor. 
Distance 
Cos».   < 

Height 
Cos  X  Sin. 

Hor. 

Distance 

Cos'. 

Height 
Cos  X  Sin 

O 
2 

4 
6 

8 

lO 

12 

14 
i6 

i8 

20 
22 

24 

26 
28 

30 
32 

36 

38 

40 
42 

44 
46 
48 
50 
52 
54 

58 
60 

.83457 
.83413 
.83367 
.83326 
.83283 
.83240 
.83196 

•83153 
.83109 

.83066 

.83022 

.82978 

.82935 
.82890 

.82846 

.82803 

.82759 

.82715 
.82671 

.82627 

.82583 

.82539 
.82494 

.82450 

.82406 

.82362 

.82318 

.82273 
.82228 

.82183 

.82139 

.37158 
.37196 
•37235 
.37274 
.37313 
.37351 
.37390 
.37428 

.37467 
•37505 

•37543 

.37582 

.37620 

.37659 
.37697 

•37735 

.37773 
.37812 

.37850 

.37888 

.37926 

.37964 
.38002 

.38039 

.38077 
.38114 

.38152 

.38190 

.38227 

.38265 

.38302 

.82139 
.82095 
.82050 
.82006 
.81961 
.81916 
.81870 
.81824 
.81780 

.81736 
.81692 
.81648 
.81602 

.81557 
.81512 

.81466 

.81420 

•81375 
.81330 

.81284 

.81239 

.81194 

.81149 

.81103 

.81057 

.81012 

.80966 

.80920 

.80875 
.80829 

.80783 

.80783 

.80737 
.80691 

.80645 
•80599 

.80553 
.80507 

.80461 

.80415 

.80369 
.80323 
.80276 
.80230 
.80184 
.80137 
.80091 
.80044 
.79998 
.79952 
.79905 
.79858 
.79812 

.79764 
.79718 

.79671 
.79624 
.79576 
•79531 
.79484 
.79436 
.79389 

.39400 
.39436 
•39472 
.39508 

•39543 
.39579 
•39615 
.39650 
•39685 
•39721 
.39756 
.39791 
.39827 
.39862 

.39897 

.39932 

.39967 
.40002 

.40036 

.40071 

.40106 

.40141 

.40176 

.40210 

.40245 
.40279 

.40314 

.40348 
.40382 
.40416 

•40451 

.79389 
.79342 

•79295 
.79248 
.79201 

•79153 
.79IC6 

•79059 
.79011 

.78964 
.78917 
.78869 
.78822 

.78774 
.78726 
.78679 
.78631 

•78583 
•78536 
.78488 

.78440 
.78392 

.78344 
.78296 
.78248 
.78200 
.78152 
.78104 
.78056 
.78008 
.77960 

.40451 
.40485 

.40520 

•40553 
.40587 

.40621 

.40655 

.40689 

.40722 

.40757 
.40790 

.40823 

.40857 
.40891 

.40924 

.40958 
.40990 
.41024 
.41058 
.41090 
.41124 

.41156 
.41190 
.41223 
.41256 
.41288 
.41322 

.41354 
.41386 
.41419 
.41452 

/+r/=o.75 

/+r/=I.OO 
f+d=l,2S 

0.68 
0.91 
1.14 

0.31 
0.41 
0.52 

0,68 
0.90 
1.13 

0.32 

0.43 
0.54 

0.67  , 
0.89 
1. 12 

1 

0.33 

0.45 
0.56 

0.66 
0.89 
I. II 

0.35 
0.46 

0.58 
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TABLE   IV. 

Tacheometer  or  Stadia  Table  for  the  Reduction  of 

Inclined  Sights— Ctfw//>ff/«/. 


a8' 

89' 

30- 

Minutes. 

Hor. 

Hor. 

Hor. 

I 

Dbtance 

Height    I 

distance 

Height    I 

)iKtance 

Height 

Cos». 

Cos  X  Sin. 

Cos*. 

Cos  X  Sin. 

Cos».     C 

OS  X  Sin. 

0 

.77960 

.41452 

.76496 

.42402 

75000 

43302 

2 

.77911 

.41485 

.76446 

.42433 

■74950 

.43330 

4 

.77863 

.41517 

.76397 

.42464 

.74899 

.43359 

6 

.77815 

•41549 

.76348 

.42495 

.74849 

■43388 

8 

.77766 

.41582 

.76298 

.42525 

74798 

.43417 

10 

.77718 

.41615 

.76249 

.42556 

.74748 

.43446 

12 

.77670 

.41646 

.76199 

.42586 

.74697 

.43475 

14 

.77621 

.41678 

.76150 

.42617 

.74647 

.43503 

16 

.77574 

.41711 

.76100 

.42647 

.74596 

.43533 

18 

.77524 

.41743 

.76051 

.42677 

.74545 

43561 

20 

.77475 

.41774 

.76001 

.42708 

.74494 

43589 

22 

77427 

.41S06 

.75951 

.42738 

.74444 

.43618 

24 

.77378 

.41838 

.75901 

.42768 

.74393 

.43646 

26 

.77329 

.41870 

.75852 

.42798 

.74342 

.43675 

28 

.77281 

.41902 

.75802 

.42829 

.74291 

■43703 

30 

77232 

.41934 

.75752 

.42858 

.74240 

■43731 

32 

77183 

.41965 

.75702 

.42888 

.74190 

43759 

34 

.77134 

.41997 

.75652 

.42918 

.74139 

.43787 

36 

.77085 

.42028 

75602 

.42948 

.74089 

.43815 

38 

.77036 
.76988 

.42059 

.75552 

.42978 

.74037 

■43843 

40 

.42091 

•75502 

.43007 

.73986 

.43871 

42 

.76939 

.42122 

.75452 

.43037 

.73935 

.43899 

44 

.76889 

.42154 

.75402 

.43066 

.73883    . 

43927 

46 

.76840 

.42185 

.75352 

.43096 

.73832 

■43955 

48 

.76791 

.42216 

.75302 

.43126 

■73780 

.43982 

50 

76742 

.42247 

75251 

.43155 

.73730 

.44010 

52 

.76693 

.42279 

.75201 

.43184 

73679 

.44037 

54 

76644 

.42309 

.75151 

.43214 

.73628 

44065 

56 

76594 

.42341 

.75101 

.43243 

73576 

44093 

58 

76545 

.42371 

.75050 

.43273 

.73525 

.44120 

60 

76496 

.42402 

.75000 

.43302 

.73474 

.4414S 

/+//=o.75 

0.66 

0.36 

0.65 

0.37 

0.65 

0.38 

/+//=i.oo 

0.88 

0.48 

0.87 

0.49 

0.86 

0.51 

/4-</=I.2S 

1. 10 

0.60 

1.09 

0.62 

1.08 

a  64 

INDEX. 


ABROAD,  surveys,  393  to  422 
Absolute  length  of  steel  tape,  447 
Abutments,  setting  out  bridge,  252 
Adjustment  of  chain,  4,  202;  of  theo- 
dolite, 202  to  211 ;  of  sextant,  332, 
333  ;  of  box  sextant,  211  ;  of  com- 
pass, 211,  212,  213;  of  dumpy 
level,  213  to  216  ;  of  Y  level,  216, 
217,  191  to  197  ;  of  closing  error 
of  traverse,  98  to  102 
Alignment  of  tunnels,  285  to  310 
Angles,  setting  out  right,  4,  5,  12; 
measuring  with  theodolite,  02,  83, 
85  to  92,  96,  97,  459  to  462,  471, 
473 ;  with  box  sextant,  74,  106 ; 
with  sextant  and  artificial  horizon, 
335 ;  oblique  with  sextant,  337  ; 
reduction  of  oblique  to  horizontal, 
337  ;  with  plane  table,  109 ;  by 
photographic  surveying,  112;  pro- 
tracting and  plotting,  122,  92  ;  of 
curves,  236 ;  for  tunnels,  295  ; 
measurement  of  small  vertical  with 
bubble  tube,  129;  accurate  methods 
of  observing  for  trigonometrical 
surveys,  459  to  462,  471,  473; 
time  for  observing,  461  ;  accuracy 
of  observations  of,  462  ;  night  ob- 
servations of,  462,  443 ;  reduction 
of,  to  centre  of  station,  462  ;  cor- 
rection of  errors  of,  97,  loi,  464  to 
467 ;  calculation  of  spherical  excess, 
464 ;  calculation  of,  in  spherical 
triangles,  467  ;  formulae  for  spheri- 
cal, 384 ;  weights  of  observations 
of,  466 
Aneroid  barometer,  171,  172;  levelling 
with,  165  to  170;  tables,  170,  486, 

493 
Approximate  measurement  of  distances, 

107,  108,  78,  79 


Aqueduct,  survey  of,  315 

Areas,  measures  of,  50,  51;  computa- 
tion of,  51,  52,  53,  124,  125,  126, 
419,  416  ;  instruments  for  measur- 

ing.  53.  54,  55.  5^ 
Arlberg  Tunnel,  308 

Arrows,  chaining,  3 

Artificial  horizon,  335;  small  altitudes 

and  depressions  with,  335 ;  use  of, 

Astronomical  observations  used  in  sur- 
veying, 331  to  392  ;  necessity  for, 
338 ;  for  meridian,  341  to  367 ; 
example  of  meridian  by  equal  alti- 
tudes of  circumpolar  star,  346 ;  ex- 
ample of  meridian  by  circumpolar 
star  at  elongation,  352 ;  example 
of  meridian  by  extra  meridian  ob- 
servation of  sun,  361  ;  errors  in 
calculated  meridian,  360,  361,  364  ; 
for  latitude,  367  to  373  ;  example 
of  latitude  by  meridian  ol^servalion 
of  sun,  371  ;  accuracy  of  latitude 
ol)servations,  371  ;  for  time,  374  to 
377  ;  for  longitude,  377  to  384  ; 
example  of  difference  of  longitude 
by  watch,  379  ;  latitude  and  longi- 
tude by  account,  347  to  350 ;  time 
of  star's  culmination  or  elongation, 
353  i  example  of  calculation  of, 
353  ;  star's  altitude  at  elon^tion, 
354;  convergence  of  meridians, 
366;  explanation  of  astronomical 
terms,  308  to  392  ;  co-ordinates  of 
trigonometrical  stations,  468 

Astronomical  terms,  explanation  of, 
388  to  392 

Attraction    of  compass    needle,    104, 

105 
Australian    regulations    for    surveys, 

420 
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BANKS  and  cuttings,  230  to  249; 
centre  lines  and  levels  in,  252 ; 
shrinkage  and  settlement  of,  253; 
levelling  in  slopes  of,  249 

Barometer,  levelling  with,  165  to  174  ; 
aneroid,  171,  172;  mountain,  172, 
173,  174 ;  Ubles  for,  482  to  493 

Base  lines,  423  to  431,  435,  436,  471  ; 
measurement  of,  443  to  454,  427  ; 
apparatus  for  measuring,  427,  430, 
445,  446,  447 ;  reduction  of,  to 
sea  level,  454,  425 ;  reduction  of, 
to  horizontal,  454 ;  broken,  454 ; 
extension  of,  455 

Bate  range  finder,  79 

Beacons,  329 

Bearings,  90,  91,  92,  96,  97,  102,  103, 
106,  393  to  422,  317  to  330 ;  plot- 
ting, 123,  92 

Bell- Elliott  tangent  reading  tacheo- 
meter,  257,  259 

Bench  marks,  139,  253 ;  in  tunnels, 
304;  for  marine  work,  326 ;  abroad, 
407 

Boning  rods,  161,  162,  253 

Box  sextant,  73  ;  use  of,  74,  75  ;  theory 
of,  74,  75;  surveying  with,  106; 
adjustment  of,  211 

Bridges,  236 ;  setting  out  foundations 
of,  250 ;  setting  out  abutments  of, 
252 

Bridges  Lee  photo -theodolite,  113 

Bubble  tube  of  spirit  level,  127  ;  radius 
of  curvature  of,  128,  1S8 ;  sensi- 
bility of,  128,  129,  182,  183,  189 ; 
angular  value  of  one  division  of, 
129,  130,  191,  194,  183,  188,  189; 
accurate  measurement  of  small 
vertical  angles  by,  129,  130;  to 
replace  broken,  210;  adjustment 
of,  213  to  217,  191  to  197 

Buildings,  fixing  positions  of,  on  survey, 
41,42 

Buoys,  329 

Bye  wash,  survey  of,  314 

CANT  of  rails,  246 
Care  of  instruments,  80 

Chain,  66  ft.,  i,  2;  100  ft.,  i,  2;  20 
metre,  2 ;  reading,  2  ;  laying  out 
on  ground,  2 ;  adjusting,  4,  202 ; 
use  of,  8 ;  testing,  16 ;  survey,  t6, 
20  to  41 ;  incorrect,  49,  56  ;  Ord- 
nance Survey,  427 

Chaining,  8;  on  slopes,  9, 10;  accuracy 
of,  10,  II  ;  across  a  river  or  post 
an  obstacle,  ii,  12,  13,  14,  87,  88 


Chain  lines,  general  principles  of  laying 
out,  19;  also  19  to  41,  85  to  91, 

96,97 
Chainmen,  16,  234 

Change  points,  162 

Checks  on  chain  lines,  16,  17;  on  bear- 
ings, 90,  91 ;  on  unclosed  traverse, 
96,  97,  413;  on  closed  traverse, 
97  ;  on  plotting  of  closed  traverse, 

Clinometer,  148,  149;  use  of,  148,  149; 
cross  sectioning  with,  149,  150 

Closing  error,  example  of  graphic  ad- 
justment of,  98,  99 ;  example  of 
adjustment  by  calculation,  99,  100 ; 
other  methods  of  adjustment  of, 
loi,  102;  amount  of,  allowed  in 
practice,  102,  420 ;  examples  of, 
108,  419,  98,  99 

Coast  line,   survey  of,  317,  318,  319, 

324,  326 
Coefficient  of  expansion  of  steel  tapes, 

447 
Colby's  l)ase-measuring  apparatus,  427 

CoUimation  line,  60 ;  adjustment  of, 
205  to  208,  213,  184,  192,  196, 
197 

Colouring  plans,  47 

Compass,  70,  71  ;  Whitelaw*s,  71,  72, 
73.  397  ;  prismatic,  75,  76,  408, 
106,  108  ;  pocket,  76,  77  ;  traverse 
surveys,  102,  103,  106,  108,  397  to 
401 ;  variations  of,  103,  104  ;  dip 
of  needle,  104 ;  attractions  of 
needle,  104,  105 ;  surveying  with 
pocket,  109;  adjustment  of,  211 
to  213 

Computing  scale,  55 

Conduit,  survey  of,  315 

Contours,  151,  152;  vertical  distance 
between,  152;  determination  of, 
153;  interpolation  of,  153,  154, 
155  ;  sketching  and  inking  in,  156 ; 
contents  from,  156 ;  for  road  and 
railway  surveys,  225,  226,  227  ;  by 
tacheometry  or  stadia  surveying, 
255  to  284 ;  example  of,  for  rail- 
way survey,  284  j  for  road  and 
railway  surveys  abroad,  393  to  416 

Conventional  signs  for  delineating  ob- 
jects on  plans,  48 

Convergence  of  meridians,  366 

Co-ordinates  of  traverse  surveys,  90  to 
102,  419,  420  ;  rectangular  spheri- 
cal, 469;  polar  spherical,  469; 
astronomical,  of  trigonometrical 
stations,  468,  469 
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Copying  plans,  56,  57 

Cost  of  photographic  surveying,  122 ; 
of  trigonometrical  surveys,  470 ;  of 
precise  spirit  levelling,  188 ;  of 
railways,  233 ;  of  Alpine  tunnels, 

307 
Cross  hairs,  60,  64 ;  to  replace,  210 ; 

adjustment  of,   205  to  208,  210, 

213;  illuminating,  300,  346 

Crossheads,  253 

Cross  sections,  145,  146,  147,  148,  149; 
with  theodolitei  150,  151  ;  road 
and  railway,  223,  225,  226,  228, 
393  to  416;  by  tacheometer  or 
stadia,  255  to  284  ;  of  reservoir, 
3iij  313;  of  reservoir . embank- 
ment, 313;  of  roads  and  railways 
abroad,  393  to  416 ;  American 
system  of  taking,  414 

Cross  staff,  4,  5 

Crown  of  tunnel,  taking  level  of,  306 

Culmination,  time  of  starts,  353 

Culverts,  setting  out,  252 

Currents,  328 

Current  meter,  329 

Curvature,  158,  159,  176  to  181,  434 

Curves,  setting  out,  236 ;  minimum 
radius  of,  for  railways,  232  ;  com- 
pensating gradients  on,  232 ;  transi- 
tion, 243  ;  setting  out  transition, 
245;  vertical,at  changes  of  gradient, 
247 ;  in  tunnels,  293  ;  classifica- 
tion of,  by  degree,  414 

Cuttings  and  banks,  230,  249 ;  centre 
lines  and  levels  for,  252;  shrinkage 
and  settlement  of,  253 ;  levelling 
in  topi  and  1)ottoms  of  slo{xrs  of, 
249 

DATUM,  138  ;  of  Ordnance  Survey, 
138 ;  for  nautical  and  marine 
surveys,  326 ;  of  trigonometrical 
surveys,  470 

Deflection  angles,  237 

Delambre's  method  of  calculating  spheri- 
cal triangles,  467 

Departures  and  latitudes,  93,  99  to  102, 
419  to  420;  examples  of  calcula- 
tion of,  93,  94,  99,  100,  419,  420  ; 
plotting  by,  95,  96  ;  conversion  of, 
into  difference  of  longitude  and 
latitude,  347  to  350 

Depression,  chaining  across,  42 ;  mea- 
surement of  small  angles  of,  335, 
129 

Detail,  interior  of  trigonometrical  sur- 
veys, 469 


Diaphragm,  60,  64  ;  adjustment  of,  205 
to  208,  213,  210 

Dip  of  horizon,  335,  371,  372  ;  of  com- 
pass needle,  104 

Docks  and  harbours,  surveys  for,  317 
10330 

Drawing  instruments,  44,  45,  46,  278 

Drawing  paper,  46 

Dumpy  level,  130,  131  ;  adjustment  of, 
213  to  216 

Dunmail  Rise  Tunnel  alignment,  302 

ECCENTRICITY,  theodolite  errors 
of,  84,  460,  461,  471 

Eidograpb,  58 

Elasticity,  modulus  of  steel  tapes,  447 

Elevation,  chaining  across,  42 ;  measure- 
ment of  small  angles  of,  335,  129 

Elongation,  time  of,  353 

Embankment,  road  and  railway,  218 
to  254;  plan  of  reservoir,  313; 
sections  of  reservoir,  313 

Enlarging  plans,  57,  58 

Equation  of  time,  377,  389 

Errors  in  chaining,  10,  1 1  ;  in  measur- 
ing angles,  88,  457, 459  10462,  464 
to  467,  471 ;  in  unclosed  traverse, 
96,  403,  404,  411,  412,  413  ;  clos- 
ing of  traverse,  97  to  102,  108, 419, 
420  ;  of  ordinar)'  spirit  levelling, 
147 ;  of  precise  spirit  levelling, 
184,  185,  187,  188,  189,  199  ;  of 
barometric  levelling,  170 ;  due  to 
curvature,  159  ;  due  to  refraction, 
'59*  185,  370;  of  eccentricity  of 
theodolite,  84,  460,  461,  471  ;  of 
graduation  of  theodolite,  460,  461, 
471  ;  of  tunnel  alignment,  292, 
301,  302,  303,  307;  of  observa- 
tions for  meridian,  360,  361,  364 ; 
from  convergence  of  meridians, 
367  ;  of  obscivations  for  latitude, 
371 ;  of  observations  for  time,  360, 
364,  377 ;  of  observations  for  longi- 
tude, 378,  381,  383  ;  due  to  phase 
of  signal,  443  ;  in  measuring  base 
lines,  425,  426,  427,  430,  431,  436, 

443.  444,  445,  447  to  453,  473  ; 
correction  of  errors  of  angles,  464 
to  467;  "station  errors,"  469  ;  of 
astronomical  observations  in  trigo- 
nometrical surveys,  469 ;  closing, 
of  secondary  triangulation,  471  ; 
closing,  of  tertiary  triangulation, 
473  ;  of  map  projections,  475  to 
480 ;  formulae  for  calculation  of 
probable,  188 
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Estimates,  Parliamentary,  224 

Everest  theodolite,  65,  66  ;  adjustment 
of,  202 

Example  of  survey  of  field,  16  ;  of  fully 
detailed  chain  survey,  Plate  I.,  20 
to  41  ;  of  field  book,  21  to  39 ;  of 
theodolite  survey,  85,  S6,  Plate  II., 
88, 89 ;  of  unclosed  traverse  survey, 
Plate  III.,  90  to  97  ;  of  closed  tra- 
verse survey.  Plates  IV.  and  V., 
97  to  102,  419 ;  of  adjustment  of 
closing  error  of  traverse  survey,  98 
to  101  ;  of  town  survey,  Plate  VI., 
105, 106 ;  of  prismatic  compass  and 
passometer  survey,  108,  109  ;  of 
longitudinal  section,  136,  Plate 
VII.,  143,  144;  of  level  book, 
144,  145  ;  of  heights  by  mercurial 
barometer,  168 ;  of  heights  by 
aneroid  barometer,  170  ;  of  heights 
by  lx)i ling  point  thermometer,  171  ; 
of  railway  Parliamentary  plan  and 
section,  Plate  VIII.,  224 ;  of  rail- 
way working  plan,  Plate  IX., 
230 ;  of  railway  working  section, 
Plate  X.,  230 ;  of  tacheometer  or 
stadia  survey,  Plate  XT.,  284;  of 
tunnel  alignment,  Plate  XII.,  286, 
301,  302,  303;  of  Parliamentary 
hurvey  of  reservoir,  Plate  XIII., 
316  ;  of  meridian  by  equal  altitudes 
of  circumpolar  star,  346 ;  of 
meridian  by  circumpolar  star  at 
elongation,  352  ;  of  meridian  by 
extra  meridian  ol)servation  of  sun, 
361 ;  of  latitude  by  meridian  ob- 
servation of  sun,  371 ;  of  difference 
of  longitude  by  watch,  379 ;  of 
time  of  starts  culmination,  353  ;  of 
correction  and  adjustment  of  errors 
of  triangles,  466;  ofb.ise-measuring 
apparatus,  Plate  XIV.,  427,  445, 
446 

Ex{>ansion  of  steel  tapes,  447  et  scq,^ 

417 
Eyepiece,  60 ;  centring  of,  209 

FACES,  using  both  of  theodolite, 
83,  84,  207 
Fence,  surveying,  16  to  43,  85  to  97, 

218   to   235 ;   fence   widths,   249 ; 

levelling  over,  163. 
Field  book:  surveying,  15,   16,  17,  21 

to  39,  86,  87  ;  levelling,  137,  141, 

142,   144,   145,  201  ;    tacheometer 

or  stadia,  275 
Filters,  315 


Focussing,  object  glass  and  eyepiece, 

203 
Footplates  for  levelling,  162,  163  ;  for 

precise  spirit  levelling,  184 
Foundations,  setting  out  bridge,  250; 

setting  out  culvert,  252 

GAUGES,  tide,  326 
Gauss*  heliotrope,  440 

Geodetic  surveys,  423  to  481 

Give  and  take  lines,  51,  52 

Gradients,  laying  down  road  or  railway, 
on  6  in.  Ordnance  maps,  219  ; 
fixing  road  or  railway,  219  ;  locat- 
ing road  or  railway,  219,  220,  225; 
on  railway  Parliamentary  section, 
223,  Plate  VIII.,  224  ;  on  railway 
working  section,  225,  229,  Plate 
X.,  230;  ruling,  230;  maximum, 
232  ;  **  pusher,^  232 

Graduation,  errors  of,  in  theodolite,  460, 
461,  471 

Great  St  Bernard  Tunnel,  309 

HAND  level,  147,  148 
Harbours    and   docks,  surveys 
for,  317  to  330 
Hatchings  for  delineation  of  ground, 

156,  157,  158 
Helir)graph,  440 

Heliostats,  440  to  442 

Heliotrope,  Gauss*,  440 

High  and  low  ^ater  mark,  survey  of, 

317.  318,  319.  324.  326 
Hints  on  use  of  theodolite,  S7,  202;  on 
levelling,  162 ;  on  use  of  sextant, 

333 

Horizon,  dip  of,  335,  371,  372  ;  arti- 
ficial, 335 ;  small  altitudes  and 
depressions  with  artificial,  335 ;  use 
of  artificial,  336 

Hori/.ontal  axis  of  theodolite,  61,  63  ; 
adjustment  of,  204 

House,  fixing  position  of,  on  sur\'ey,  41, 
42  ;  levelling  over,  164 

Hydrographical  or  marine  sur^'eying, 
317  to  330 

Hypsometry  or  levelling  with  baro- 
meter, 165  to  174  ;  tables  for,  482 

I0493 

INCORRECT  chain,  49,  56 
Instructions     for     precise    spirit 
levelling.     194 ;      for      secondary 
triangulation,    471  ;     for    tertiary 
triangulation,  473 
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Irregular  boundaries,  surveying,  i6  to 
41  ;  areas  adjacent  to,  51,  52,  53, 
54,  55.  56 

KERN  level,  183;  adjustment  of, 
191  to  197,  216,  217 

LABBEZ  telemeter,  78 
Lamps  for  sighting  lines  in  tun- 
nels,   292,  299 ;   for   illuminating 
cross  hairs  of  telescope,  300,  346 

Laths,  3 

Latitude,  observations  for,  367  to  373  ; 
by  account,  347 ;  from  distance 
and  bearing,  409  to  411 

Latitudes  and  departures,  93,  99  to  102, 
419,  420 ;  examples  of  calculation 
o^,  ?3i  94,  99,  100,  419,  420; 
plotting  by,  95,  96 ;  conversion  of, 
mto  difference  of  latitude  and  longi- 
tude, 347  to  350 

Legendre's  method  of  calculating  spheri- 
cal triangles,  467 

Length,  measures  of,  49,  50 ;  of  sides 
of  plane  triangles,  80,  81,  82;  of 
sides  of  spherical   triangles,   386, 

387,  467,  384,  385 
Levels,  water  level,  127 ;  spirit  level, 

127)  128 ;  radius  of  curvature  of 
bubble  tube,  128,  188 ;  sensibility 
of,  129,  182,  183,  189;  angular 
value  of  one  divbion  of  bubble  lube 
of,  129,  191,  194,  183,  188,  189  ; 
spherical,  130;  dumpy  level,  130, 
131  ;  Y  level,  132,  133,  182,  183, 
190  to  201  ;  Cooke's  patent  rever- 
sible, 132;  Cushing*s  reversible,  133; 
hand  level,  147,  148 ;  plumb  line 
levels,  159,  160;  reflecting  levels, 
160, 161 ;  for  precise  spirit  levelling, 
182,  183  ;  Kern  level,  183  ;  adjust- 
ment of,  213  to  217,  and  191  to 
197  ;  to  replace  broken  bubble  tulie 
of,  210 

Levelling  staff,  133,  134 ;  for  precise 
levels,  183 ;  for  tacheometry  or 
stadia  work,  268 

Levelling,  detached  levels,  135 ;  con- 
tinued series  of  levels,  136 ;  level 
book  for  **rise  and  fall"  system, 
'^Vl^  booking  levels,  137;  reducing 
levels,  138;  check  on  reducing, 
138 ;  datum,  138 ;  bench  marks, 
139,  253,  304,  326,  407  ;  reduced 
levels,  139;  plotting  levels,  "longi- 
tudinal section,"  140;  readings  near 
top  of  staff,   140 ;  level  b<x)k  for 


"height  of  instrument"  system, 
141;  intermediate  sights,  142; 
comparison  of  two  systems,  143 ; 
example  of  longitudinal  section, 
140,  143,  Plate  VIL  ;  example  of 
level  book,  144,  145  ;'  cross  sec- 
lions,  145,  146,  147,  223',  225,  228; 
checking  on  to  bench  marks,  147 ; 
practical  hints,  obstacles,  and  diffi- 
culties, 162  to  164  ;  change  points, 
162  ;  steep  slopes,  162,  163  ;  across 
a  hill  or  hollow,  163  ;  staff  too  low 
or  too  high,  163 ;  staff  too  near, 
163,  164 ;  over  board  fence,  164 ; 
over  wall,  164 ;  over  house,  164 ; 
glare  from  sun,  164 ;  personal 
error,  164 ;  to  locate  a  given  level, 
253 ;  reciprocal,  165 ;  by  barometer, 
165  to  174;  trigonometrical,  or  by 
means  of  vertical  angles,  174  to 
182 ;  precise  spirit,  182  to  201  ; 
for  roads  and  railways,  218  to  254 ; 
railway  Parliamentary  longitudinal 
section,  220,  Plate  VIIL  ;  railway 
working  longitudinal  section,  228, 
Plate  X.  ;  lops  and  bottoms  of 
slopes,  249 ;  in  tunnels,  303  to 
306  ;  tacheometry  or  stadia,  255  to 
284,  Plate  XL  ;  for  water  supply 
works,  31010  316;  for  docks  and 
harbours  and  marine  surveys,  317 
to  330 ;  for  roads  and  railways 
abroad,  393  to  416 ;  for  trigono- 
metricsil  surveys,  470;  error  of 
ordinary  spirit  levelling,  147  ;  error 
of  precise  spirit  levelling,  184,  185, 
187,  188,  189,  199 

Line,  accurate  method  of  setting  theo- 
dolite in,  84,  85 ;  very  long  straight, 
412 

Line  ranger,  7,  8 

Lithographing  plans,  58,  59 

Location,  Parliamentary,  ofroad  or  rail- 
way, 218  to  224 ;  final,  of  road  or 
railway,  225  ;  of  roads  and  rail- 
ways abroad,  393  to  416 

Longitude,  observations  for,  377  to  384 ; 
length  of  degree  of,  at  different 
latitudes,  349 ;  by  account,  347 ; 
conversion  of  difference  of,  intode- 

Earture,  348 ;  from  distance  and 
earing,  409  to  411 
Longitudinal  section,  140  ;  example  of, 
143,  144,  145,  Plate  VIL;  road 
and  railway,  21S  to  230 ;  Parlia- 
mentary, of  railway,  220;  example 
of  Parliamentary,  of  railway,  224, 
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Plate  VIIL  ;  working  of  railway, 
228  tu  230 ;  example  of  working  of 
railway,  230,  PlatqX.  ;  example  of, 
by  tacheometer  or  stadia  method, 
284,  Plate  XI. ;  of  roads  and  rail- 
ways abroad,  393  to  416 ;  of  reser- 
voir, 314 ;  of  reservoir  embank- 
ment, 313 
Low  and  high  water  mark  surveying, 
317  to  319,  324,  326 


MAGNETIC  north,  102,  103,  104, 
106,  107 
Maps,  Ordnance  Survey,  44,  477,  481, 
218  to  230,  221,  225,  227;  pro- 
jections for,  474  to  481 
Margin,  49 
Marine   or   hydrographical   surveying, 

317  to  330 
Measures  of  length,  49,  50;  of  area, 

50.51 
Mean  sea  level,  326  ;  reduction  of  base 

to,  454,  425 
Mean  time,  374  to  377,  388,  390 
Meridian,  ol)servations  for,  341  to  367 ; 
from  distance  and  bearing,  409  to 
411  ;    convergence   of   meridians, 
366 ;  by  watch,  409 
Mersey  Tunnel  alignment,  301 
Micrometer  on  theodolites,  293,  457, 
458 ;    for    tacheometer   or    stadia 
work,  277 
Modulus  of  elasticity  of  steel  tapes,  447 
Mountain  barometers,  172,  173 ;  level- 
ling with,  165  to  170;  tables  for 
168,  170,  482,  484,  485,  286,  493 
Mont  Blanc  Tunnel,  308 
Mont  Cenis  Tunnel,  306 


N 


ORTH,  magnetic,  102,  103,  104, 
106,  107  ;  oljscrvations  for  true, 
341  to  367  ;  point  on  plans,  48  ; 
by  watch,  409 


OBJECT   glass,   60;    centring   of, 
209,  19s 
Objective  point  of  traverse,  409  to  413 
Oblique  angles,  75,  337  ;  reduction  of, 

to  horizontal  projection,  337 
Observatories    for    tunnel    alignment, 

286 
Obstacles  to  measuring  in  chaining,  11, 

12,   13,   14  ;   with   theodolite,  87, 

88 ;  to  levelling,  162,  163,  164 
Ofl'sets,  17;  long,  17,  18;  plotting,  47 


Optical  square,  5,  6,  7 

Ordnance  Survey,  423  to  432,  438,  459, 

462,  464,  468,  469,  470,  477,  481 
Ordnance  Survey  maps,  44,  477,  481, 

218  to  230,  221,  225,  227 

PANTAGRAPH,  57,  58 
Parallax,  adjustment    of  object 
glass  and  eyepiece  for,  203,  204 ; 
of  sextant,  334 ;   in  astronomical 
observations,  358,  359,  362,  371 

Parliamentary  surveys  for  roads  and 
railways,  218  to  224;  regulations 
for  railway  surveys,  221,  222,  223, 
224 ;  plans  for  railways,  preparation 
of,  222  ;  example  of  Parliamentary 
plan  of  railway,  224,  Plate  VIIL  ; 
sections  for  railways,  preparation 
of,  223  ;  example  of  Parliamentary 
section  of  railway,  224,  Plate  VIIL  ; 
estimates  for  railvi'ays,  224 ;  surveys 
for  water  supply  works,  31 1  to  316 ; 
example  of  Parliamentary  plan  of 
reservoir,  316,  Plate  XIII. 

Passometer,  108  ;  example  of  survey 
with  prismatic  compass  and  passo- 
meter, 108,  109 

Pedometer,  108 

Pegs,  42,  227 

Pegging  out  roads  and  railways,  233  ; 
fences,  slopes,  bridges,  &c.,  during 
construction,  248  to  254  ;  curves, 
236  to  245  ;  roads  and  railways 
abroad,  406  to  40S 

Perambulator,  107,  108 

Personal  error,  164,  165 

Phase  of  sigoal,  443 

Photography,  reducing  plans  by,  59 ; 
surveying  by  means  of,  112  to  122 

Photographic  surveying,  112  to  122 

Photo-theodolite,  Bridges  Lee,  113 

Pi].xs,  survey  of  line  of,  314  ;  longi- 
tudinal section  of,  314 

Plain  theodolite,  67 ;  adjustment  of, 
202 

Plane  table,  77  ;  surveying  with,  109 
to  112 

Planimeters,  Amsler's,  54;  Hatchet,  55 

Plantation,  survey  of,  19,  20 

Plotting,  16,  46  ;  oflsets,  47  ;  by  dis- 
tances and  bearings  with  protractor, 
92, 93 ;  by  latitudes  and  departures, 
94.  95;  angles,  122,  123,  124; 
road  and  railway  plans  and  sec- 
tions, 218  to  230  ;  tacheometry  or 
stadia  surveys,  278  ;  water  supply 
surveys,  reservoir,  &c.,  311  to  316 
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Plumb  line  levels,  159,  160 

Pocket  compass,  76,  77,  408 ;  survey- 
ing with,  109 

Polar  spherical  co-ordinates,  469 

Pond,  survey  of,  19,  20 

Practical  hints  on  chaining,  8  to  14  ;  in 
use  of  theodolite,  87,  202,  82,  83, 
84 ;  in  levelling,  162,  163,  164 ;  in 
care  of  instruments,  80 

Precise  spirit  levelling,  182  to  201 

Printing  on  plans,  49 

Prismatic  compass,  75,  76,  40S ;  sur- 
veying with,  106, 107  ;  example  of 
survey  with,  108,  109 

Probable  error,  formulae  for  calculation 
of,  188 ;  see  also  Errors 

Profiles,  setting  tunnel,  304 ;  see  Longi- 
tudinal Section 

Projections,  map,  474  to  481 

Protractors,  122, 123;  special,  for  tache- 
ometry  or  stadia  work,  278 

Pull  of  steel  tape  or  chain,  correction 
for,  449 

RAILWAY,  surveys  and  setting  out, 
218  to  254;  Parliamentary  sur- 
veys, 218  to  224 ;  example  of  Par- 
liamentary plan  and  section,  224, 
Plate  Vin.  ;  working  surveys,  224 
to  230 ;  example  of  working  plan 
and  section,  230,  Plates  IX.  and 
X.  ;    ruling  gradients,   230,   231, 

232  ;  train  load,  speed,  locomotive 
power  and  train  resistance,  230, 
231  ;  maximum  gradient,  232 ; 
**  pusher  "  gradients,  232  ;  mini- 
mum radius  of  curve,  232  ;  com- 
pensating gradients  on  curves,  232, 

233  ;  cost  of  railways,  233  ;  setting 
out,  233  to  254  ;  setting  out  curves, 
236 ;  transition  curves,  243 ;  setting 
out  transition  curves,  245  ;  cant  of 
rails,  246 ;  transition  curve  between 
reversed  curves,  246 ;  vertical  curves 
at  changes  of  gradient,  247  ;  setting 
out  of  works  during  construction, 
248  ;  surveys  abroad,  393  to  416 

Range  finders,  78,  79 
Ranging  rods,  3.  234 
Reciprocal  levelling,  165 
Reconnaissance,  15,  87;  for  road  and 

railway  surveys,  219 ;  for  road  and 

railway  surveys  abroad,  393  to  395  ; 

for  trigonometrical  surveys,  433 
Rectangular  spherical  co-ordinates,  469 
Redaction  'of  levels,   135  to  145 ;    of 

angles  to  centre  of  station,  462 


Reducing  plans,  57,  58,  59;  levels, 
135  to  145 ;  tacheometer  or  stadia 
sights,  255  to  284 

Referencing,  222 

Reflectors  to  verniers,  301  ;  for  night 
signals,  443 

Reflecting  levels,  160,  161 

Refraction,   159,   178,   179,   185,   282, 

370,  434.  461 
Regulations,  Parliamentary,  for  railways, 

221,  222,  223  ;  Board  of  Trade,  tor 

railways,  224  ;  Australian,  for  sur- 
veys, 420 
Repetition,   method  of,  for   observing 

angles,  83,  459,  461 
Reservoir,  survey  of,  31 1 ;  plan  of,  313  ; 

sections  of,  311,  314  ;  service,  315  ; 

example  of  survey  of,  316,  Plate 

XIIL 
Reversible  level,  Cooke's,  132;  Cush- 

ing's,  133 
Ribs,  setting  tunnel,  304 
Ridge  and  valley  lines,  154,  156 
River  surveys,  325,  326 
Roads,  surveys  and  setting  out,  218  to 

254  ;  abroad,  393  to  416 
Rods,   ranging,  3,  234;   boning,  161, 

162 ;    for    measurement    of    base 

lines,  453 
Route  survey,  395  to  402 
Ruling  gradients,  230 
Running  survey  from  ship  or   steam 

launch,  317,  326 


SAG  of  steel  tape  or  chain,  correction 
for,  449 
Scaflblds  for  signals  and  instrument  in 
trigonometrical  surveys,  431,  433, 

434,  437,  438 
Scales,  43,  44,  408,   218,   225,  315; 

computing,  55 
Sea  level,  326  ;  reduction  of  base  to, 

454,  425 
Sections,  longitudinal,   140 ;    example 

of,  143,  144, 145,  Plate  VII.  ;  road 
and  railway,  218  to  230 ;  Parlia- 
mentary, 01  railway,  220 ;  example 
of  Parliamentary,  of  railway,  224, 
Plate  VIII. ;  working  of  railway, 
228  to  230 ;  example  of  working  of 
railway,  230,  Plate  X. ;  of  reservoir, 
314 ;  of  reservoir  embankment, 
313 ;  example  of,  by  tacheometer  or 
stadia  mettiod,  284,  Plate  XL  ;  of 
roads  and  railways  abroad,  393  to 
416 
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Sections,  cross,  145, 146, 147, 148,  149  ; 
witl\  theodolite,  150,  151  ;  road 
and  railway,  223,  225,  226,  228, 
393  lo  416 ;  by  tacheometer  or 
stadia,  255  to  284;  of  reservoir, 
311,  313;  of  reservoir  embank- 
ment, 313 ;  of  roads  and  railways 
abroad,  393  to  416;  American 
system  of  taking,  414 

Section  paper,  124 

Segments,  setting  and  checking  of  iron 
tunnels,  305 

Settlement  of  banks,  253 

Sextant,  331  to  338 ;  adjustments  of, 
332  ;  use  of,  333  ;  parallax  of,  334; 
small  altitudes  and  depressions 
^>thi  335  >  oblique  angles  with, 
337  »  reduction  of  oblique  angles 
to  horizontal  projection,  337  ;  ad- 
vantages of,  338 ;  box  sextant, 
73  to  75;  surveying  with,  106;  ad- 
justment of,  211 

Shading  slopes,  157,  158 

Shafts,  centre   lines  and  levels  down 

tunnel,  288,  296,  299,  303,  304 
Shore  line,  survey  of,  317,  318,  319, 

324,  326 
Shrinkage  and  settlement  of  banks,  253 
Sidereal  time,  374  to  377,  391 
Sights,   surface,, for   tunnel  alignment, 
2S8 ;      underground,    for    tunnel 
alignment,  292,  299 
Signals,    marine,    329 ;     for    trigono- 
metrical   surveys,     438    to    443  ; 
night,  443  ;  phase  of,  443 
Simpson's  rule  for  calculation  of  areas, 

Simplon  Tunnel,  309 

Sketch,  15,  17,  86;  of  railway  location, 
219 

Slopes,  chaining  on,  9,  10  ;  levelling  on 
sleep,  162,  163 ;  levelling  in  tops 
and  bottoms  of,  249 

Soundings,  319  to  328 

Spherical  triangles,  formulae  for  solution 
of»  384,  385,  386  ;  reduction  of 
sides  of,  to  actual  linear  distances, 
386  ;  calculation  of,  464  to  468 

Spherical  excess,  464 

Spirit  level,  127  to  134,  148,  182,  183  ; 
adjustment  of,  213,  191  to  197 

St  Gothard  Tunnel,  307 

Stadia,  surveying  with,  255  to  284  ; 
principle  of,  255,  261  ;  tangential 
system,  256  to  261  ;  Barcenas' 
method,  260  ;  Bell- Elliott  tangent 
reading    tacheometer,    257,    259 ; 


Troughton  &  Simms',  266,  267  ; 
hairs,  263,  264  ;  general  rules  in 
surveying  with,  264 ;  constants, 
264  ;  Parro*s  telescope,  266  ;  staff, 
268  ;  tables  for  reduction  of  sights, 
268, 273,  498  ;  inclined  sights,  270 ; 
error  from  badly-held  staiT,  272  ; 
field  book,  275  ;  field  work,  276 ; 
micrometer  for  long  sights,  277  ; 
best  class  of  instrument  for,  277 ; 
office  work,  278 ;  special  protrac- 
tion for,  278  ;  accuracy  of,  278  ; 
American  practice  in,  282 ;  ex- 
ample of  stadia  survey,  284,  Plate 
XL 

Staff,  cross,  4 ;  levelling,  133,  134;  for 
precise  levelling,  183,  184 ;  for 
tacheometer  or  stadia  surveying, 
268 

Stations,  survey,  \*j  et  seq.y  85  ei  seq.  ; 
levelling,  135  et  seq.  ;  marine,  317 
el  seq,  ;  trigonometrical  survey, 
433-  434. 435  ;  permanent  marking 
of  trigonometrical,  437 ;  instru- 
ment stations  for  trigonometrical 
surveys,  437,  438 ;  reduction  of 
angles  to  centre  of,  462 

Station  pointer,  321 

Steel  band,  4,  234 

Steel  tapes,  3,  443  to  453,  417,  293 

Steep  slopes,  chaining  on,  9,  10 ; 
levelhng  on,  162,  163 

Straight  line,  running  very  long,  412 

Straining  apparatus  for  measurement 
of  base  Imes,  445,  446,  447,  427 

Sun,  glare  from,  in  levelling,  164 ; 
observations,  331  to  392 

Surveys  of  field,  example,  16 ;  of  fully 
detailed  chain,  example,  20  to  41, 
Plate  I.  ;  theodolite,  examples,  85, 
86,  88,  89,  Plate  II.  ;  of  unclosed 
traverse,  example,  90  to  97,  Plate 
III.  ;  of  closed  traverse,  examples, 
97  to  102,  Plates  IV.  and  V.,  419  ; 
compass,  102,  103  ;  prismatic  com- 
pass, 106,  107 ;  example  of  pris- 
matic compass  and  passometer, 
108 ;  pocket  compass,  109 ;  box 
sextant,  106 ;  town,  example  of, 
105,  loiS,  Plate  VI.  ;  plane  table, 
109,  no.  III,  112;  photographic, 
112  to  122;  railway,  218  to  254; 
example  of  Parliamentary,  of 
railway,  224,  Plate  VIII.  ;  ex- 
ample of  working,  of  railway,  230, 
Plates  IX.  and  X. ;  tacheometer 
or  stadia,  255  to  284 ;  example  of 
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tacheomeler  or  stadia,  284,  Plate 
XL;  for  tunnels,  285  to  310; 
examples  of  tunnel  alignment,  286, 
Plate  XII.,  302,  303;  for  water 
supply  works,  311  to  316  ;  example 
of,  3i6,PlateXIII.;  hydrc^raphical 
or  marine,  317  to  330;  running, 
from  ship  or  steam  launch,  317, 
326 ;  abroad,  393  to  422  ;  example 
of,  419  ;  Australian  regulations  for, 
420 ;  trigonometrical  or  geodetic, 
423  to  481  ;  astronomical  observa- 
tions for,  331  to  392 


TABLES  for  reducing  measurements 
on  slope  to  horizontal,  9,  10; 
traverse,  94,  95 ;  mercurial  baro- 
meter, 168,  482, 484,  485  ;  aneroid 
barometer,  170,  486,  493  ;  boiling 
point  thermometer,  171,  494,  497  ; 
tacheometer  or  stadia,  268,  273, 
498 ;  for  conversion  of  departure 
into  difference  of  longitude,  348  ; 
of  lengtli  of  degree  of  longitude  at 
different  latitudes,  349 ;  of  errors 
in  calculated  meridian  by  sun 
observation,  361 

Tacheometry  or  stadia  surveying,  255  to 
284 ;  see  Stadia 

Tacheometer,  Troughton  &  Sinims', 
266,  267;  Bell -Elliott  tangent 
reading,  257,  259 

Tangent  points,  227,  228,  237,  238, 
248 

Tapts,  linen,  4,  234 ;  steel,  3,  443  to 

453»  417,  293 

Telemeter,  Labbez,  78 

Temperature,  correction  for,  in  steel 
tapes,  450 

Theodolite,  60,  61,  62,  63,  64,  65  ; 
Everest,  65,  66  ;  plain,  67  ;  White- 
law's,  71,  72>  73.  397  ;  7  and  8  in., 
for  tunnels,  293,  294;  12  in.,  for 
trigonometrical  surveys,  457,  458  ; 
Great,  of  Ordnance  Survey,  431  ; 
Great,  of  United  States  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey,  431  ;  adjustment 
of,  202  to  21 1  ;  errors  of,  83,  84, 91, 
92,  460,  461,  471 

Thermometer,  boiling  point,  174; 
levelling  with,  170,  171 ;  tables 
for,  171,  494,  497 

Three  point  problem,  320  to  324 

Tide  gauges,  326 

Tie  lines,  16,  18,  19,  20,  40 


Time,  observations  for,  374  to  377 ; 
mean,  376 ;  sidereal,  377  ;  equation 

of,  vn 

Totley  Tunnel,  alignment  of,  286,  Plate 
XIL 

Town  surveys,  105,  106 ;  example  of, 
105.  Plate  VI. 

Transit  instrument  for  alignment  of 
tunnels,  286  to  289 ;  theodolite, 
60  to  65,  293,  294,  457,  458,  202 
to  211 

Traverse  surveys,  90  to  109,  419,  393 
to  422  ;  for  tunnels,  295  ;  examples 
of,  Plates  IIL,  IV.,  V.,  VL,  and 
page  419 ;  areas  of  closed,  124, 
125,  126;  example  of,  419;  ob- 
jective point  of,  409  to  413 

Traverse  tables,  94,  95 

Triangles,  right-angled,  setting  out, 
12  ;  best  form  of,  18,  19 ;  in  sur- 
veying, 16,  18,  20,  40,  41,  42,  85, 
86, 87, 88,  89,  109  to  1 12 ;  plotting, 
16,  44,  45,  46 ;  areas  of,  52,  124 ; 
formulae  for  solution  of  plane,  80, 
81,  82;  formulae  for  solution  of 
spherical,  384,  385,  386  ;  reduction 
of  sides  of  spherical,  to  actual 
linear  distances,  386 ;  calculation 
of  spherical,  467 ;  primary,  423, 
432;  secondary,  424,  432,  471; 
tertiary,  424,  432,  473;  general 
form  for  trigonometrical  surveys, 
433  ;  {permanent  marking  of,  437  ; 
for  extending  base,  455 ;  exten- 
sion of,  from  measured  base,  456 ; 
correction  of  errors  of,  464  to  467  ; 
spherical  excess  of,  464 ;  weights 
of  observations  of,  466 

Triangulation,  16,  18,  19,  20,  85,  87, 
88,  109  to  112,  325,  423  to  474 

Trigonometrical  surveying,  423  to  481  ; 
levelling,  174  to  182;  fonnulx  for 
solution  of  plane  triangles,  80,  81, 
82 ;  formulae  for  solution  of  spherical 
triangles,  384,  385,  386 

Trocheameter,  108 

Tunnel,  alignment  and  setting  out, 
285  to  310 


VALLEY  and  ridge  lines,  154,  156 
Variations,  compass  needle,  103, 
104 
Verification,  base  of,  424,  426 
Vernier,  67,  68,  69,  70,  71 
Vertical  circle,   61 ;    index    error   of, 
208 
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WALL,  levelling  over,  164 
Water  level,  127 

Water  supply  works,  surveys  for,  311 
to  316  ;  Parliamentary  surveys,  31 1 
to  315;  working  surveys,  315, 
316;  pegging  out,  315;  example 
of  Parliamentary  survey  of  reser- 
voir, 316,  Plate  XIIL 

Weights  of  observations,  466 

Weldon  range  finder,  78,  79 

Whitelaw's  theodolite  and  compass  or 
mining  dial,  71,  72,  73,  397  to 
400 

Whites,  3 


Wires,  Steel,  fur  plumbing  down  shafts, 
288,  290,  291,  296,  299;  for 
measurement  of  base  lines,  451 ,  452 

Wood,  survey  of,  19,  20 

Working  surveys  for  roads  and  railways, 
224  to  230,  255  to  284 ;  example 
of,  230,  Plates  IX.  and  X.  ;  for 
water  supply  works,  311  to  316; 
for  roads  and  railways  abroad,  393 
to  422 


Y 


LEVEL,  132,  133,  134,  182,  183  ; 
adjustment  of,  216,  217,  191  to 
197 


Printed  at  The  Daribn  Press,  Edinburgh. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


STANLEY  SURVEYING  INSTRUMENTS. 

(Patented.) 


4-in.    New    Model    Transit    Theodolite,    finest 

work,  as  engraving  above,  to  read  to  minutes     ...     ^26  10 
S-in.  Ditto,  ditto,  ditto ...  ...  ...  •-.         28    o 

6-in.  Ditto,  ditto,  to  read  20"       ...  .-  ...        30  10 

4-in.  Stanley  New   Model  Telemetrical  Theo- 
dolite, with  Mechanical  Stage,  5ic.    ...  ...        31     o 

5-in.  Ditto,  ditto  ...  ...  ...  ..  34    o 

6-in.  Ditto,  ditto,  to  read  ao"       ...  ■•■  ...        37     o 

Either  of  the  above  with  iliuminaled  axis  and  lamp,  striding  level,  and 

diagonal  ej^epiece,  extra  £$. 

If  without  trtn^h  coraposs,  £1  less. 

TAe  akffvc  art  wilh  talidtvuttditands;  if  framed  slatids,  exlra  £1. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

STANLEY  SURVEYING  INSTRUMENTS. 


STANLKV  R*.L»* 

Thbodouti,  ■  perfect  lool  for  kurd  work.    Wil 

-^Srii^\.Jl 

LisTEi's  Incliho 

rSsrrK. 

^"■"Ind  liy.l,forimJl.u^i    '.'. 

Recent  Patents 
(I900). 


iiuc'DiaphraKm  gives  adjuita 


Pslvit  CfWIng-Slari 


„ righl  for  Ihe  inie  horiionud  duUnce 

miMoiti  OHj  ftucutasian,     KiLncott,  cOBiplete 
Tlie  patent  SlkLingSlage  givH  ■djusimETiI  or  diipluemenl  for  centie  of  one  inch 
over  any  ipol,  with  enly  a  iliEhl  addition  to  the  weigbl  of  the  Tbeodolile,    It 
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STANLEY   SURVEYING   INSTRUMENTS. 


nwd   leji,  ■  Road, 

>,  Hidler's  6-in..  or 
in.,  with  bdl  uhI 
:kct0rptiral[«l  plain, 
T.pl.»  .,  .. 

i,     StJuilcr-Hedlcy. 


lino,  Smnley'i   Paiei 


E<tn  Sland 

wiih 

Wl 

>nd  ucke 

f  pa 

sll>I 

Sextants,  Prismatic  Compasses,  &c. 

Nautical  Skitaht,  ^-in.,  melal  bronied,  arc  i»',  divided  on  silvtt,  two  leli 

uopH,  and  fillings,  ,n  mahogany  oue 
Ditto,  bighlj  finifthed,  arc  140*,  three  tcleKopes,  «trft  fitting! 
Ditto,  divided  on  platinum,  gold  vernier,  highest  clax 
Sounding  Shtant,  s-in,,  for  coast  lutveyi 

Do.,  beu  malie,  wiili  teleHope,  &c.,  solid  lealhei  case 

Do.,  vitb  supplementary  arc,  &c. 


Dillo,  CipCBin  Gtorge'i,  complHc 

FniEUATtc  CoHPASs,  i}-in..  with  shudn  and  mirror,  aluminiuin  ring,  in  solid 
leather  ca*:,  £i.  js. ;  j-in.,  £3.  ijfc ;  jj-io-,  £* !  4-ia-,  M-  loi. ;  4i-i''-  £s  ■ 

Id  alnminiuni,  ij-ia..  £i.  'it. ;  s-io-i  £*■  !*■  '•  3l-"',  £*■  '"■ ',  4-'"l-i  £5 ;  41-'''', 

£i.\m6la 

Stands  titled  10  Prismatic,  £t.  4s. ;  and  to  Box  Seiunt,  ii.  yt. 
Caftaih  Abkiv's  Pockbt  Level  and  Clihohitei  .. 
Ditto,  large,  with  Telescope,  reading  to  minutes 


ADVERTISEUENTS. 


STANLEY   SURVEYING   INSTRUMENTS. 


Levels,  &c. 

Stanley's  New  Model  Level,  construction  much 
improved  for  tightness  and  stiffness.  Workman- 
ship of  the  highest  class  and  finish.  iS-in.,  with 
aluminium  compass,  prism  reading,  j^i8.  los. ; 
ifrin.,  ;£i6.  IOS.J  14-in.,  ;£i4.  los.;     la-in.    ...     £13  1 

As  the  above,  without  compass,   i4in,,  ^£13.   los, ; 


Stanley  Rapid  Setting  Level,  Stanley  Ball  Head, 
to  set  to  any  angle  before  screw  adjustment, 
14-in.,  ^16.  los. ;  ii-in. 

Without  compass,  14-in.,  ;£i5.  los. ;  12-in. 

Any  level,  with  clamp  and  tangent,  extra    ... 

Any  level  or  theodolite,  with  framed  stand,  extra 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


STANLEY   SURVEYING   INSTRUMENTS. 


Stanley  Gradiometer  (3  patents),  14-in.,  forming  a 
perfect  level,  but  giving  also  gradients  for  drain^e 
work  at  one  setting  for  whole  course   ...  ...     j£20     o 

Stanley's  New  Model  Y  Level,  supported  in 
ground  collars,  with  three  points  of  bearing,  fitted 
with  subtense  points,  clamp  and  tangent  adjust- 
ment. By  clamping  the  collars  it  becomes  a 
Dumpy;  14  in.     ...  ...  ...  ...         17  ro 

Solid  Leather  Overcases  for  levels,  with  strap,  i8-in., 

^2.  6s.;  i6-m..jC2.2s.;  14-in.,  £1.  iSs.;  12-in.  i   14 

Levelling  Staves  (Sopwith's),  14-ft.,  ^2.  5s.;  16  ft,, 

^3;  iS-ft 3  10 

Station  Pointers  and  Plane  Tables. 

Station  Pointer,  ii-in.,  divided  to  30',  two  verniers, 

incase    ...  ...  ...  ...  ---       £6  ro 

Ditto,  12-in.,  extending  to  24-in.,  two  clamps  and  tan- 
gent adjustments,  divided  on  silver,  in  case        ...  ir   10 

Plane  Table,  plane  board,  16  by  13  ins.,  on  tripod, 

with  sighted  alidade,  level,  and  trough  compass  3  10 

33  by  16  ins.,  with  panel  board  to  stretch  paper,  adjus- 
table tripod,  portable  alidade,  trough  compass, 
and  level 

As  the  above,  with  telescope,  £&.   los. 
vertical  arc 

If  with  rollers  for  continuous  paper,  extra 

If  with  tangential  motion,  extra   . . . 


also  with 


STANLEY   SURVEYING   INSTRUMENTS. 

Stanley  Aneroids. 


Hiremenl!,    Of  vt 
inc.    Il  may  be  t 


4)-in.,  Sunley'i  impn 


SVC,  in  Bluminiuni,  weigh!  jl  Its.,  in  sting  iealhn  cau 

sT's  Pocket  Ahe-oids,  with  >ltitud«,^i,y;>.>oi.,»d 

Various  Surveying  Instruments. 

Ckaihs,  light  tlcel,  66'n.,  iji. ;  Too-n.,  iji.  1  K  mclcu 

ilrong,  66-(t.,  .6t!  .oo-ft.,  19>.;  KJioeKm            

.beilliDEii,  6e-rL,  gi.1  jn-Cl.,  B>.;  loo-n.,  ULluawtrH    . 

DING  Lines,  wiih  weight,  3a-li.,gs.\  jo-fl.,  hi,;  gt-n. 

Cmaims,  heavy  ureight,  in  case,  50ft.,  is  1  "oo-fi- 

STArf.open,  i.iiha«a{*«//<.r«),  lnc«M            

T  Rods,  lo-link.  >hod,  and  with  hook.  n.  M. ;  jointed       . . 

IHG  PoLia,  Ihrce  coloun,  per  dot,  6-ft.,  30a. ;  aft.,  36s.  ;  lo^li. 

«R«DS,selof3,u».;withdrivinB.pur. 

Book,  in  buil  wilh  hand,  «.  M.  each  ;  per  do-. 

HiNcCA»E5{Sandhiir.t)               

CASES  OF  DRAWING  INSTRUMENTS,  fnm  £1  to  £31.  i& 
DRAWING  SCALES  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

[DOGIIAFHS  AND  PsKTAGK APHS,    PROTRACTORS,    PaHALLU.  RULCS,  COHraTlNC  SCAIhIS 
AND  PlAHIHETKRS. 

EVERY  ARTICLE  FOR  ENGINEERS  AND  ARCHITECTS  IN  STOCK, 
ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUES  POST  FREE. 


W.  F.  STANLEY  &  CO.  Ltd., 

Jnslinnunf  ^nttrs  fo  l^t  ttarious  JPt^tiiitmtnls  of  |l-^.'s  tfcrbirnnunl, 

4  &  5  GREAT  TURNSTILE,  HOLBORM,  LONDON,  W.C. 


STATioMBst'  Hall  Coust,  Lomdon,  E.C 


CROSBY  LOCKWOOD  &  SON'S 

€aialo%nt  of 

Scientific,  Technical  and 
Industrial  Books. 


MEOHANIOAL  ENQINEERINQ    .  1 

OIVIL  ENQINEERINQ     ....  10 

MARINE  ENQINEERINQ.  Ao.     .  17 

MININQ  A  METALLURQY       .    .  19 

COLLIERY  WORKING.  Ac.    .     .  21 

ELEOTRICITY 28 

ARCHITECTURE  A  BUILDING  .  20 

SANITATION  A  WATER  SUPPLY  28 


PACK 

CARPENTRY  A  TIMBER     ...  29 

DECORATIVE  ARTS 31 

NATURAL  SCIENCE 88 

CHEMICAL  MANUFACTURES    .  84 

INDUSTRIAL  ARTS 88 

COMMERCE.  TABLES.  Ac.     .    .  41 

AGRICULTURE  A  QARDENINQ>  43 

AUCTIONEERING.  VALUING.  Ac.  46 


LAW  A  MISCELLANEOUS.    .    .    47 


MECHANICAL    ENGINEERING,   ETC. 


THE   MECHANICAL   ENQINEER'5   POCKET-BOOK. 

Comprinng  Tables,  Fonnulae,  Rules,  and  Data :  A  Handy  Book  of  Reference 
for  Daily  XJse  in  Engineering  Practice.  By  D.  Kinnear  Ci.ark.  M.  In^t.  C.E., 
Fifth  Edition,  thoroughly  Revised  and  Enlarged.  By  H.  H.  P.  Powles, 
A.M.I.C.E.,  M.I.M.E.  Small  8vo,  700  pp.,  bound  in  flexible  Leather  Cover, 
rounded  comers.  [/ust  Ptiblisiud.    Net    6/0 

Summary  of  contbnts  :— Mathematical  Tablrs.— Measurement  of  Surfaces 
AND  Solids.— ENGLISH  weights  and  Measures.— French  mbtkic  weights  and 

measures.— FOREIGN      'WBIGHl'S     AND      MEASURES.— MONEYS.— SPECIFIC      GRAVITY, 

Weight,  and  volume.— Manufactured  metals.— steel  Pipes.— bolts  and  Nuts.— 
SUNDRY  Articles  in  Wrought  and  Cast  Iron,  Copper,  Brass,  lead.  Tin.  zinc- 
strength  OP  Materials.  — Strength  of  Timber.— Strength   of  Cast  iron.— 

SrRBNGTH  of  WROUGHT  IRON.— STRENGTH  OF  STEEL.— TENSILE  STRENGTH  OP  COPPER, 

Lead,  dec— Resistance  of  Stones  and  other  building  Materials.— Riveted  Joints 
IN  Boiler  plates.— boiler  shells.- wire  Ropes  and  Hemp  ropes.— chains  and 
ChainCables.— Framing.— Hardness  of  Metals,  alloys,  and  stones.— Labour  of 
animals.— mechanical  principles.- gravity  and  fall  op  bodies.— accelerating 
AND  Retarding  forces.- Mill  gearing,  Shafting,  &c.— Transmission  of  motive 
POWER.— Heat.— Combustion :  Fuels.— warming.  Ventilation,  Cooking  stoves.— 
steam.— Steam  Engines  and  boilers.— railways.- Tramways.— steam  Ships.— 
Pumping  steam  engines  and  pumps.— Coal  Gas,  Gas  engines,  &c.— Air  in  motion. 

— COMPRBSSED  Air.— hot  AIR  ENGINES.— WATER  POWER.— SPEED  OF  CUTTING  TOOLS. 

—Colours.— Elbctrical  Encinbbring. 

**  Mr.  Qark  manifatts  what  is  an  innate  peicepdon  of  what  Is  likely  to  be  usefiil  In  a  pocket- 
book,  and  he  is  reaOy  umivaUed  in  the  art  of  condensation.  It  is  very  diflicult  to  hit  upon  any 
iifiyhani/'ai  «ngineenng  subject  cooceming  which  this  work  supplies  no  taifonnadon,  and  the 
exceOent  index  at  the  end  adds  to  Its  udlity.  In  one  word,  it  is  an  exceedingly  handy  and  eftciaot 
tool,  possessed  of  which  the  engineer  will  be  saved  many  a  weariaonie  calculation,  or  yet  more 
wearisome  hunt  through  various  text-books  and  treatises,  and,  as  sucli,  we  can  heartily  leooounond 
It  to  our  leaderL  "-T^M  Bnginur. 

**  It  would  be  found  dIfBcult  to  compresi  noce  matter  within  a  similar  compass,  or  produce  a 
book  of  TOO  pages  which  siiould  be  move  compact  or  convenient  for  pocket  rafstence.  .  .  .  WQl 
be  appredaMcTby  mechanical  enginaan  of  all  clasesa."— AweMoa/  Bttgimtr, 

l.  a 


CROSBY  LOCKWOOD  ^  SON'S  CATALOGUE. 


MR.  HUTTON'8    PRACTICAL   HANDBOOKS. 


THE   WORKS'  MANAQER'5   HANDBOOK. 

Comprising  Modern  Rules.  Tables,  and  Data.  For  Engineers,  Minwrightt. 
and  Boiler  Makers ;  Tool  Makers,  Machinists,  and  Metal  Workers ;  Iron  ana 
Brass  Founders,  &c.  By  W.  S.  Hutton,  Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineer, 
Author  of  "The  Practical  Engineer's  Handbook."  Sixth  Edition,  carefully 
Revised,  and  Enlarged.  In  One  handsome  Volume,  medium  6vo,  stronglr 
bound 16/0 

■l^*'  Th§  Author  having  compiltd  RuUi  and  Data /or  his  own  1U4  in  a  grtH 
waritty  of  modtm  inginserin^  work,  and  havinf;  found  hu  notu  $xtr»msly  us§hU, 
d4cid4d  to  publish  them — rsvtssd  to  dats — bslievtng  that  a  practical  work,  suittd  to 

th§  DAILY  RBQUIRBMBNTS  OF  MODBHN  KNGINKKRS,  WOUld  04  foOOUrobly  rtcHvtd, 

"Of  this  ecUdon  we  may  repeat  the  appreciative  remarlcs  we  made  upon  the  first  and  thitd. 
Since  the  appearance  of  the  latter  very  consiaerable  modttcations  have  been  made,  although  the 
total  number  of  pages  remains  almost  the  same.  It  is  a  very  useful  collection  of  nilaa,  tables,  and 
workshop  and  drawing  oAice  data."— TVrf  Enginetr,  May  lo,  zS^c. 

"  The  author  treats  every  subject  from  the  point  of  view  oi  one  who  has  collected  woilcahop 
notes  for  application  in  workshop  practice,  rather  than  from  the  theoretical  or  Utetary  aspect.  The 
volume  contahis  a  great  deal  of  that  kind  of  Information  which  is  gained  only  by  practical  expericnos^ 
and  is  seldom  written  in  books."— 7'Ac  Entr^netr,  June  5,  1885. 

"  The  volume  is  an  exceedingly  useful  one,  brimful  with  engineer's  notes,  memoranda,  aad 
rules,  and  well  worthy  of  being  on  every  mechanical  engineer^  booksheUl''— J#«cA«M*ca/  1V»rtd, 

"  The  information  is  precisely  that  likely  to  be  required  in  practice.  .  .  .  The  work  fomi 
a  desirable  addition  to  the  library  not  only  of  the  works'  manager,  but  of  any  one  connected  with 
general  engineering."— Af/w/H^  7oumaU 

"  Brunful  of  useful  information,  stated  in  a  concise  form,  Mr.  Hutton's  books  have  met  a 
pressing  want  among  engineers.  The  book  must  prove  extremely  useful  to  every  piactleal  aao 
possessing  a  copf."'-Practicml  £n£i*utr. 

THE    PRACTICAL   ENQINEER'5   HANDBOOK. 

Comprising  a  Treatise  on  Modem  Engines  and  Boilers,  Marine,  Locomotive, 
and  Stationary.  And  containing  a  lar^e  collection  of  Rules  and  Practical 
Data  relating  to  Recent  Practice  in  Designing  and  Constructing  all  kinds  of 
Engines,  Bouers,  and  other  Engineering  work.  The  whole  constituting  a  com- 
prehensive Key  to  the  Board  of  Trade  and  ,other  Examinations  for  Certificates 
of  Competency  in  Modern  Mechanical  Engineering.  By  Waltbr  S.  Hutton, 
Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineer,  Author  of"  The  Works'  Manager's  Handbook 
for  Engineers,"  &c  With  upwards  of  4*0  Illustrations.  Sixth  Edition, 
Revised  and  Enlarged.    Medium  8vo,  nearly  560  pp.,  strongly  bound. 

[JustPubUshsd.    18/0 

■1^^  This  Work  is  designed  as  a  companion  to  the  Author's  "Wobks* 
Manager's  Handbook."  It  possesses  many  new  and  eriginal  features,  and  con- 
tains,  like  its  predecessor,  a  quantity  of  matter  not  originally  intended  for  publication 
but  collected  by  the  Author  for  his  own  uu  in  the  construction  of  a  great  variety  0/ 

MODBRN  EnGINBBRING  WoRK. 

The  information  is  given  in  a  condensed  and  concise  form,  and  is  ittusiraied  1^ 
upwards  of  430  Engravings ;  and  comprises  a  quantity  of  tabulated  matter  of  great 
value  to  au  engaged  in  destming,  constructing,  or  eUimatingfor  Engines,  Boilbrs, 
and  OTHER  Engineering  Work. 

"We  have  kept  it  at  hand/or  several  weeks,  refienlng  to  it  as  occaskm  atroee.  and  we  have  not 
on  a  single  occasion  consulted  its  pages  without  finding  the  information  ef  which  we  were  la  quest" 

"  A  thoroughly  good  practical  handbook,  which  no  engineer  can  go  through  without  learning 
something  that  wm  be  of  service  to  him."-~Mdrifu  Engifutr. 

"  An  excellent  book  of  reference  for  engineers,  and  a  valuable  text-book  for  students  of 
engineering.  "-^Scotsman. 

"This  valuable  manual  embodies  the  results  and  experience  of  the  leading  authotWes  on 
mechanical  engineering."— ^m^A/im^  News. 

"  The  author  has  collected  together  a  surpri^g  quantity  of  rules  and  practical  data,  and  has 
Shown  much  Judgment  in  the  selections  he  has  made.  .  .  .  There  is  no  doubt  that  thte  book  Is 
one  of  the  most  useful  of  Its  kind  published,  and  will  be  a  very  popular  compendium. "—EHginetr. 

"  A  mass  of  information  set  down  In  simple  language,  and  in  such  a  form  that  It  can  be  easily 
referred  to  at  any  time.  The  matter  is  uniformly  good  and  well  chosen,  and  b  greatly  elucidated 
by  the  illustrations.  The  book  will  find  its  way  on  to  most  engineers'  shelves,  where  it  will  rank  as 
one  of  the  most  usefol  books  of  reference.  "—^iiaciiaU  Snginter, 

"  Fun  of  useful  Informatiun,  and  should  be  found  oa  the  olBee  shelf  of  aB  pnctlcal  engineers," 
•mEngHth  Mechanic* 


MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING,  &c. 


MR.  HUTTON'8    PRACTICAL  HANDBOOKB-cotMmitd. 


STEAM   BOILER  CONSTRUCTION. 

A  Practical    Handbook   for  Engineers,    Boiler-Makers,  and   Steam   Uiera. 
Containing  a  large  Collection  of  Rules  and  Data  relating  to  Recent  Practice 
in  the  Design,  Construction,  and  Working  of  all  Kinds  of  Stationary,  Loco- 
motive, and  Marine  Steam«Boilers.      By  Waltbr  S.   Hutton,  Civil  and 
Mechanical  Engineer,  Author  of  "The  Works'  Manager's  Handbook,"  "The 
Practical  Engineer's  Handbook,"  &c.     With  upwards  of  500  Illustrations. 
Third  Edition,  thoroughly  Revised,  in  part  Re- written,  and  much  Enlarsed. 
Medium  8vo,  over  600  pages,  cloth,  strongly  bound      ....     18/0 
W/9^  This  Work  is  Uiu$d  in  continuation  of  tkt  Strits  0/  Handbooks  wtitttm 
bv  tht  Author, vis.  .*— '*Thb  Works'  Managbr's  Handbook  "  and  "  Thb  Practical 
Enginbbr's  Handbook,**  which  an  so  highly  appncUUsd  by  tnginstrs  for  iht 
practical  naturs  of  thsir  information ;  and  is  conssqutntly  writUn  in  ths  sanu  sfylg 
at  thos*  works. 

Th$  Author  bslitvss  that  ths  concmtration^  in  a  convtnunt  form  for  §asy 
nf§r§nc$t  of  such  a  larrs  amount  of  thoroughly  practical  information  on  St$a$n- 
Boilsrs,  WW  bs  of  consiasrabU  s§rvict  to  those  for  whom  it  is  wtendsd,  and  h$  trusts 
ths  book  may  bs  dttmsd  worthy  of  as  favourabU  a  rtcsption  as  has  bssn  accorded  to 
its  prsdscsssors, 

"One  of  the  best,  if  not  the  best,  books  on  bollen  that  has  ever  been  published.  The  Infor- 
■lalioa  Is  of  the  right  Idnd,  in  a  simple  and  accessible  fonn.  So  far  as  generaoon  is  coDceraed,  d^ 
1%  mdoubcedly.  the  standard  boolt  on  steam  practice."— f/cc/Hlm/  Xtvitw. 

"  Eveiy  oatall,  both  in  boiler  design  and  management,  is  cleariy  laid  before  the  reader.  TIm 
volume  allows  that  boiler  constructioa  has  been  reduced  to  the  condition  of  one  of  the  most  exact 
sciences;  and  such  a  book  Is  of  the  utmost  value  to  the /fwd^ri^/cEngtaeer  and  Works  Manager." 
^Mmri$u  Bngi$%ttr, 

"  There  has  long  been  room  tot  a  modem  handbook  on  steam  boHers ;  there  is  not  that  room 
now,  because  Mr.  Hutton  has  filled  It.  It  is  a  thoroughly  practical  book  for  those  who  are  occupied 
hi  the  coostruction,  design,  selection,  or  use  of  boilen."— Siv^fMyr. 

"  The  book  is  of  so  important  and  comprehensive  a  character  that  it  must  find  its  way  into  the 
Ibiaiies  of  every  one  interested  in  boiler  using  or  boiler  manufacture  if  they  wish  to  be  thoroughly 
Inionned.    We  strongly  recommend  the  book  for  the  intrinsic  value  of  Its  contents."— JforJWiMry 


PRACTICAL  MECHANICS'   WORKSHOP   COMPANION. 

Comprising  a  great  varietv  of  the  most  useful  Rules  and  Formula  in  Mechanical 
Sdenoe,  with  numerous  Tables  of  Practical  Data  and  Calculated  Results  for 
Facilitating  Mechanical  Operations.  By  William  Tbmplbton,  Author  of 
"  The  Engineer's  Practical  Assistant,"  &&,&&  Eighteenth  Edition,  Revised, 
Modernised,  and  considerably  Enlarged  by  Waltbr  S.  Hutton,  CEL,  Author 
of  "The  Works'  Manager's  Handbook,'^  "The  Practical  Engineer's  Hand- 
book," &C.  Fcap.  6vo,  nearly  500  pp.,  with  6  Plates  and  upwards  of  350  lUos- 
trative  Diagrams,  strongly  bound  for  workshop  or  pocket  wear  and  tear .    6/0 

**  la  its  modernised  fonn  Hutton's '  Templeton '  should  liave  a  wide  sale,  for  It  contains  much 
ble  informatioQ  which  the  mechanic  will  often  find  of  use,  and  not  a  fow  tables  and  notes  which 
be  mlgltt  look  for  faa  vain  in  other  worics.  This  moderalaed  edition  will  be  appreciated  by  all  who 
have  teamed  to  value  the  original  editions  of  *  Templeton.'  "—BngWh  ittckatiSc. 

"  It  has  met  with  great  success  faa  the  engineering  workshop,  as  we  can  testify ;  and  there  are 
maay  aaan  wito,  in  a  great  measure,  owe  theu  riee  in  Iwb  to  this  little  boolc"— itfirf/iiay 

**TUs  ftmiliar  text-book- weD  known  to  all  mechanics  and  englneer»— is  of  essential  service 
to  the  every-day  requirements  of  engineers,  millwvlghts,  and  the  various  trades  connected  with 
eaglneeiiiig  ana  building.  The  new  modernised  ecmion  is  worth  its  weight  in  gold."— ^M^Mtar 
Nnu.    (Second  NoticeJ  ^^ 

**  This  well-known  and  largely*used  book  contains  Information,  brought  up  to  date,  of  the 
sort  so  useful  to  the  foreman  and  draughtsman.  So  much  fresh  information  has  been  introd^iced  as 
to  oonttltnte  It  practically  a  new  book.     It  will  be  largely  used  in  the  office  and  woikahopi.'*— 


book  to  Ms. 


The  publisheiB  wisely  entrusted  the  task  of  revision  of  this  popular,  valuable,  and  uaefu 
Hutton,  than  whom  a  more  competent  man  they  could  not  have  found."— Avn. 


BNQINEER'5   AND  MILLWRIGHTS  ASSISTANT. 

A  Collection  of  Useful  Tables,  Rules  and  Data.    By  William  Tbmplkton. 
Eighth  Edition,  with  Additions.    i8mo,  cloth 2/6 

'■Occupies  a  foremost  place  among  books  of  this  kind.  A  more  suitable  present  to  an 
apprentice  to  any  of  the  mechanical  trades  could  not  possibly  be  made."— ^MiMKiv'  A^«wx, 

"  A  deservedly  popular  work.  It  should  be  In  the  'drawer'  of  eveiy  mechanic*— ^MfMrA 
Mtchtmic,  • 

A    « 


CROSBY  LOCKWOOD  S*  SON*S  CATALOGUE. 


THE  MECHANICAL  ENQINEER'5  REFERENCE  BOOK. 

For  Machine  and  Boiler  Construction.  In  Two  Parts.  Part  I.  Gbicksal 
Enginbbring  Data.  Part  II.  Boilbr  Constkuction.  With  51  Plates  and 
numerous  Illustrations.  By  Nelson  Foley,  M.I.N. A.  Second  Edition, 
Revised  throughout  and  much  Enlarged.     Folio,  half-bound .    Niri    £8  8ta 

PART  I.— MBASURBS.— CiRCUMPERHNCBS    AND    AREAS,     drc.     SQUARES,     CUBES, 

Fourth  Powbrs.— Square  and  Cube  Roots.— Surface  of  Tubes.— reciprocals.— 
Logarithms. —  Mensuration.— SPECIFIC  Gravities  and  Weights.— Work  and 
Power.  — HEAT.— Combustion.— Expansion  and  Contraction.— Expansion  of 
Gases.— Steam.— STATIC  Forces.— Gravitation  and  Attraction.— motion  and 
Computation  of  Resulting  Forces.— accumulated  work.— centre  and  Radius 
of  Gyration.— moment  of  Inertia.— Centre  of  Oscillation.— Electricity.— 
Strength  of  Materials.— Elasticity.— Test  Sheets  op  Metals.— Friction.- 
Transmission  of  Power.— flow  of  Liquids.— flow  of  Gases.— Air  pumps,  Surfacb 
Condensers.  &c.— Speed  of  Stbamships.—Propbllers.— Cutting  Tools.— Flangbs. 
—Copper  Sheets  and  Tubes.— Screws.  Nuts.  Bolt  Hbads,  &c.— Various  Rbcipbs 
AND  Miscellaneous  Matter.— with  DIAGRAMS  for  Valvb-Gbar.  Belting  and 
Ropes,  Discharge  and  Suction  pipes,  screw  propellers,  and  Copper  Pipbs. 

part  II.— Treating  of  Power  of  Boilers.- Useful  Ratios.— Notbs  on 
Construction.  —  Cylindrical  Boiler  Shrli^  —  Circular  Furnaces.  —  Flat 
PLATES.— Stays.  —  Girders.— Screws.  —  Hydraulic  Tests.  —  Rhtbting.  —  Boilbr 
Setting.  Chimneys,  and  mountings.— Fuels.  &c.— Examples  of  Boilers  and  Spbbos 
of  Steamships.— Nominal  and  Normal  Horsb  Powbr.— With  DIAGRAMS  for  all 
boilbr  Calculations  and  drawings  of  many  Varieties  of  Boilers. 

"  Mr.  Foley  is  well  fitted  to  compile  such  a  work.  The  diagrams  are  a  great  featon  nl  the 
work.  It  may  be  stated  that  Mr.  Foley  has  produced  a  volume  which  will  undoubtedly  fulfil  the 
desire  of  the  author  and  become  LndispensabM  to  all  mechanical  engineers. "—AfaWn^  Engituer. 

"  We  have  carefully  examined  this  work,  and  pronounce  it  a  most  excellent  refevenc*  book 
ut  the  use  of  marine  engineers."— 7«MrHa/  t/Amtrican  Soci*^  ^ Naval  Engintirt. 

COAL  AND   SPEED   TABLES. 

A  Pocket  Book  for  Engineers  and  Steam  Users.  By  Nblson  Foley,  Author 
of  "  The  Mechanical  Engineer's  Reference  Book."    rocket  size,  cloth  .     8/8 

"  These  tahli'S  arc.  tlesitrnctl  to  meet  the  re'iuiri'iiicnts  of  every-day  use  ;  they  are  of  suflficie 
licopc  for  nujst  practical  piirijoses,  antl  may  be  commended  toenjfinecrsaiul  users  of  steani."—//v«. 

TEXT-BOOK   ON   THE  STEAM   ENGINE. 

With  a  Supplement  on  Gas  Engines,  and  Part  II.  on  Hrat  Enginvs.  By 
T.  M.  GooDBVB,  M.A.,  Bxmrister-at-Law,  Professor  of  Mechanics  at  the  Royal 
College  of  Science,  Ix>ndon  ;  Author  of  "  The  Principles  of  Mechanics,"  "  The 
Elements  of  Mechanism,  "&c    Fourteenth  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  .    6/0 

**  Professor  Goodeve  has  given  us  a  treatise  on  the  steam  engine  which  will  bear  compailsoa 
with  anythlntr  written  by  Huxley  or  Maxwell,  and  we  can  awaid  it  no  higher  praise."— fiviiMir. 

"  Mr.  Cioodevu'ii  text-book  ib  a  work  of  which  every  young  engmccr  &hou!d  ixM>se&s  himself." 
— Mining  yatrnal, 

ON   OAS   ENGINES. 

With  Appendix  describing  a  Recent  Engine  with  Tube  Igniter.    By  T.  M. 

GooDBVB,  M.A.    Crown  8vo,  cloth 2/6 

"  Like  all  Mr.  Goodcve's  writmgs,  the  present  is  no  esceptioa  In  point  of  general  ezceOeoce. 
It  is  a  Taluable  Uttle  volume."- ^(rrAdntca/  WorU. 

THE    GAS-ENGINE    HANDBOOK. 

A  Manual  of  Useful  Information  for  the  Designer  and  the  Engineer.  By  E.  W. 
Roberts,  M.E.   With  Forty  Full-page  Engravings.  Small  Fcap.  8vo,  leather. 

lift  8.'6 
A  TREATISE   ON   STEAM   BOILERS. 

Their  Strength,  Construction,  and  Economical  Working.    By  R.  Wilson,  CE. 

Fifth  Edition,     zamo,  cloth 6/0 

"  The  best  treatise  that  has  ever  been  published  on  steam  boUen."— iiivi'Mv. 

THE  MECHANICAL  ENGINEER'S  COMPANION 

of  Areas,  Circumferences,  Decimal  Ex^uivalents,  in  inches  and  feet,  millimetres, 

auares,  cubes,  roots,  &c. ;  Strcrgih  of  P.oU.«,  Weigtt  of  Iron,  &c. ;  Weights, 
easures,  and  other  Data.    Also  Practical  Rules  for  Engine  Proportions.    By 
R.  Edwards,  M.Inst.C.E.     Fcap.  8vo,  cloth.  3/6 

*'A  rery  useful  little  volume.     It  contains  many  tables,  classified  data  and  memoranda 
generally  useful  to  engineers."— fry*  wMf. 


"What  it  professes  to  be, '  a  bandv  office  companion,'  giving  In  a  siicdnct  form,  a  variety  of 
Information  Ukeiy  to  be  required  by  mechanical  engineers  la  tbcir  everyday  office  work."— A'aterc. 


MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING,  ^. 


A   HANDBOOK   ON   THB   5TEAM   ENGINE. 

With  especial  Reference  to  Small  and  Mediam-sixed  Engines.  For  the  Use  of 
Engine  Makers,  Mechanical  Draughtsmen,  Engineering  Students,  and  users 
of  Steam  Power.  By  Herman  Habdbr,  C.E.  TransUited  from  the  German 
with  additions  and  alterations,  by  H.  H.  P.  Powlks,  A.M.I.C.E..  M.I.M.E. 
Th'r.l  EUiition,  Revised.  With  nearly  i,ioo  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth AV/     7/6 

'A  perfect  encyclopaedia  of  the  steam  engine  and  its  details,  and  one  which  must  take  a  per* 
lace  in  En^^bsh  arawine-oflices  and  workshops."— yf  Fortman  PatttrH-maktr. 
Ills  is  an  excellent  book,  and  should  be  in  tne  hands  of  all  who  are  interested  in  the  con* 
•Inicliuu  and  design  of  medium-sized  stadonary  engines.  ...  A  cxurefiil  study  of  its  contents  and 
the  airsngement  of  the  sections  leads,  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  probably  no  other  book  like  it 
in  this  country.  The  volume  aims  at  showing  the  results  of  practical  expeneoce,  and  it  certidnly 
iBsy  claim  a  comfdete  achievement  of  this  idea."— A'ia/Mrv. 

••There  can  be  no  question  as  to  its  value.    We  corciially  comincnd  it  to  all  concerned  in  the 
design  aiul  construction  of  the  sieani  cn^n\c."—.\frchantcal  H'orld. 


BOILER   AND    FACTORY   CHIMNEYS. 

Their  Draught-Power  and  Stabilitv.  With  a  chapter  on  Lightning  Conductors, 
By  RoBBRT  Wilson,  A.I.C.E.,  Author  of  "A  Treatise  on  Steam  Boilers,"  &c 

Crown  8vo,  cloth 3/6 

"  A  valuable  contribution  to  the  literature  of  scientific  building."— 7^  BuiUUr, 

BOILER  MAKER'5  READY  RECKONER  &  ASSISTANT. 

With  Examples  of  Practical  Geometry  and  Templating,  for  the  Use  of  Platers, 
Smiths,  and  Riveters.  By  John  Courtney,  Edited  by  D.  K.  Cu^rk, 
M.I.C.E.  Fourth  Edition,  480  pp.,  with  140  Illustrations.  Fcap.  8vo,  half- 
bound 7/0 

**  No  workman  or  apprentice  should  be  without  this  book."— /t^m  Tretd*  Circular. 

REFRIGERATION,  COLD  STORAGE,  &  ICE-MAKING: 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Art  and  Science  of  Refrigeration.  By  A.  J. 
Wallis-Taylbr,  A.M.Inst.C.E.,  Author  of  'Refrigerating  and  Ice-Making 
Machinery."    too  pp.,  with  360  Illustrations.    Medium  Svo,  cloth. 

[Just  Publisktd,    Net  1 5/0 

"The  author  has  to  be  congratulated  on  the  completion  and  production  of  such  an  impor- 
tant work  and  it  cannot  fail  to  have  a  lar^fc  body  of  readers,  for  it  leaves  out  nothing  that  would  in 
any  way  be  of  value  to  those  interested  m  the  subject." — Steamship. 

••  No  one  whose  duty  it  is  to  handle  the  mammoth  preserviiit;  installations  of  these  latter  days 
can  afford  to  be  without  this  valuable  book."— ^Vaj-^'crw  Hera  'd. 

THE  POCKET  BOOK  OF  REFRIGERATION  AND  ICE- 

MAKINO  FOR  1903. 

Edited  by  A.  J.  Wallis-Taylkr,  A.M.Inst.C.E.  Author  of  "Refrigerating 
and  Ice-making  Machinery,"  &c.    Small  Crown  Svo,  cloth. 

\Just  PublUhed,    Net^m 

REFRIGERATING   &   ICE-MAKING   MACHINERY. 

A  Descriptive  Treatise  for  the  Use  of  Persons  Employs  Refrigerating 
and  Ice-Making  Installations,  and  others.  By  A.  J.  Wallis-Tavlbr, 
A.-M.  Inst.  C.E.    Third  Edition,  Enlarged.    Crown  Svo,  cloth. 

[Just  Publishtd,    7/6 
"Piactfcal.  explicit,  and  proAiaely  Olustcsted."— (;iS>j7vw  HeraU, 

'*  We  recommend  the  book,  which  gives  the  cost  of  various  systems  and  illustrations  showing 
details  of  parts  of  machinery  and  general  arrangements  of  complete  installations."— ^Mtfiitlrr. 

"  May  be  recommended  as  a  useful  descripttion  of  the  machinery,  the  processes,  and  of  the 
facts,  figures,  and  tabulated  physics  of  refrigerating.  It  to  one  of  the  best  compilations  on  the 
subject.^— fitfiwMr. 

TEA  MACHINERY  AND  TEA  FACTORIES. 

A  Descriptive  Treatise  on  the  Mechanical  Appliances  required  in  the  Cultiva- 
tion of  the  Tea  Plant  and  the  Preparation  of  Tea  for  the  Market.  By  A.  J. 
Walus-Tayler,  A.-M.  Inst.  C.E.  Medium  Svo,  468  pp.  With  ai3 
Illustrations.  [Just  Published,    Net  26/0 

"  When  tea  {^anting  was  first  introduced  into  the  British  possessions  little,  if  any,  machinery 
was  empkiyed,  but  now  its  use  is  almost  universal.  This  volume  contains  a  very  full  account  of  the 
machinery  necessary  for  the  proper  outfit  of  a  factory,  and  also  a  description  of  the  processes  best 
carried  out  by  thto  machinery."— 7M<ma/  Society^ Arts. 


6  CROSBY  LOCKWOoD  4^  $OI^*S  CAtALOCtiU, 

BNQINBERINQ  ESTIMATES,  C05T5,  AND  ACCOUNTS. 

A  Guide  to  Commercial  Engineering.  With  nnmerbas  eacamples  of  Kurimatfft 
and  Costs  of  Millwright  Work,  Miacelhuieons  Productions,  Steam  Engines  and 
Steam  Boilers;  and  a  Section  on  the  Preparation  of  Costs  Ac^Nints.  Bv 
A  Gbnbkal  Managkk.  Second  Edition.  8vo,cldth.    ....    12/0 

*'  Tfab  Is  an  ezcallant  and  Teiy  nscAil  book,  coverinff  sot^oct-maMar  In  coattaat  peciiihUlon  In 
factory  and  woriohop.  .  .  .  The  book  b  faiTaluaue,  not  only  to  the  yoonc  Wginaar,  bat 
to  the  estimate  department  of  eveiy  workL*'— J9MtfUer. 
**We  accord  the  work  wiqualiftedprain.  The  laformatkm  It  ghren  hi  a  plain,  itialgfatforward 
w.  and  bean  thiooghout  eridmce  of  the  tatlinate  practical  acqualntaaca  of  the  author  with 
phage  of  oonmevdal  9aiiiiBumABf[.'''—JitchaniaU  iVtrld, 

AERIAL  OR  WIRE-ROPE  TRAMWAYS. 

Their  Construction  and  Management.  By  A.  J.Wau.i»-Tatlbx,  A.M.InsLC.B. 

With  8x  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  doth 7/6 

**TU8  Is  In  Its  way  an  excellent  volume.  Without  vHmg  into  the  mlnotiK  of  Ihe  soUect.  h 
yet  lajrs  before  Its  readers  a  reiy  good  exnosition  of  the  Tanous  systems  of  rope  tranMulMlonln  use, 
and  pves  as  waD  not  a  little  raluable  infonnatlon  about  their  working,  rn^'t  sad  management. 
We  can  safely  recommend  it  as  a  useful  general  treatise  oo  the  subject."— TAc  Enginetr. 

MOTOR  CARS  OR  P0WER-CARRIAQE5  FOR  COMMON 

R0AD5. 

By  A.  J.  Wallis-Tatlkr,  A.  M.  Inst.  C.B.,  Author  of  "  Modem  Cycles," 

&C.     ai9  pp.,  with  76  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth    ....    4/6 

"  The  book  is  clearly  exp#eaaed  throughout,  and  b  Just  the  sort  of  work  that  an  engineer, 

thinking  of  turning  his  attention  to  motor<arriage  work,  would  do  wdl  to  read  as  a  preliminary 

to  surtfiig  operadona."— £iv>'*«f'^*V* 

PLATING   AND   BOILER  MAKINQ. 

A  Practical  Handbook  for  Workshop  Operations.    By  Joseph  G.  HosMn, 

A.M.I.M.E.    380  pp.  with  338  Illustrations.    Crown  6vo,  cloth  .    7/6 

**  This  work  is  characterised  by  that  eridence  of  ckae  acqnalntance  with  workshop  methods 
which  wiB  tender  the  book  exceedingly  acceptable  to  the  practical  hand.  We  have  no  hesitation 
in  coiiuneiidii^  the  work  as  a  serviceable  and  practical  handbook  on  a  snt^ect  whkh  has  not 
hitherto  recelTed  much  attention  from  thoee  qujulfied  to  deal  with  It  in  a  satiabctoty  manner."— 

PATTERN   MAKING. 

A  Practical  Treatise,  embracinc  the  Main  Types  of  Engineering  Constmcdoo, 

and  including  Gearing,  Engine  Work,  Sheaves  snd  Pulle3rs,  Pipes  and  Columns, 

Screws,  Marine  Parts,  Pumps  and  Codes,  the  Moulding  of  Patterns  in  Loam 

and  Greensand,  estimating  the  weight  of  Castings  &c.    By  Joskph  G.  Hornsk, 

A.M.I.M.E.  Third  Ediuoo,  Enlarged.    With  486  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo, 

cloth.  IJustPublishMd,    AV/ 7/6 

**  A  well-written  technical  guide,  evidently  written  by  a  man  who  undentands  and  has  pnc> 

tised  what  he  has  written  about.  .  .  .  We  cordially  recommend  it  to  engineering  stodents,  young 

journeymen,  and  others  derirous  of  b^ng  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  pattem-maldng.'*— <0MWfr. 

*' An  excellent  vad*  mtcum  fat  the  apprentice  who  desires  to  become  master  of  Ms  trade.* 

—Bitflish  Mtchanic. 

MECHANICAL   ENQINEERINQ   TERMS 

(Lockwood's  Dictionary  op.  Embracing  those  current  in  the  Drawing  Office, 
Pattern  Shop,  Foundry,  Fitting,  Turning.  Smiths',  and  Boiler  Shops,  &c  Com. 

¥  rising  upwards  of  6,000  Definitions.    Efdited  by  J.  G.  Hoknks,  A.M.I.M.E. 
hird  Edition,  Revised,  ikith  Additicns.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  .        .    AV/  7/6 

"Just  the  sort  of  handy  dictionary  required  by  the  various  trades  engaged  in  mechanical  en- 
fineerlng.  The  practical  engineering  pupD  will  find  the  book  of  great  value  mnls  studies,  and  every 
foreman  engineer  and  mechanic  should  have  a  copf."—BitiUUfi£  Nems, 

TOOTHED   QEARINa 

A  Practical  Handbook  for  Offices  and  Workshops.  By  J.  Hornkr,  A.M.I.M.E. 

With  184  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth 6/0 

"  We  give  the  book  our  unqualified  pr^se  for  its  thoroughness  of  treatment,  and  recommend 
it  to  aU  biterested  as  the  most  practical  book  on  the  subject  yet  written."— AfceAoMrfre/  tVorkU 

FIRE5,    FIRE-ENQINE5,    AND    FIRE   BRIGADES. 

With  a  History  of  Fire-Engines,  their  Construction,  Use,  and  Manafte- 
ment;  Foreign  Fire  Systems;  Hints  on  Fire-Bfigades,  &c.  By  C  F.  T. 
Young,  CE.    8vo,  cloth £1  4t. 

*'  To  snch  of  our  feeders  as  are  hiterasted  in  the  subject  of  fins  and  flte  appantos  we  can 

hstttlly  command  tUs  \}otAu''-^ng^ttring' 


MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING,  ^. 


ATRIAL  NAVIQATION. 

A  Practical  Handbook  on  the  Construction  of  Dirigible  Balloons,  ASrostats, 
ASrop^anes,  and  Acremotors.  By  Frederick  Walkbr,  C.E.,  Associate 
Member  of  the  Aeronautic  In&tiiute.  With  104  Illu&trations.  Large  Crown 
8vo,  cloth.  [Just  Published.    Net.    7/6 

STONE-WORKINQ    MACHINERY. 

A  Manual  dealing  with  the  Rapid  and  Ecocomical  Ccmversion  of  Stone.  With 
Hints  on  the  Arrangement  and  Management  of  Stone  Works.  By  M.  Powis 
Balb,M.I.M.E.  Second  Edition,  enlarged.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  .  .  Q/O 
'  The  book  should  be  In  the  hands  of  ereiy  mason  or  student  of  stoneworlE.*'-^«i!Ur»:)' 


**  A  capital  handbook  tot  all  who  manipulate  stone  for  building  or  ornamental  pufpeses."^ 

PUMP5   AND    PUMPING. 

A  Handbook  for  Pump  Users.  Being  Notes  on  Selection,  Constroction,  and 
Management.  By  M.  Powis  Balb,  M.I.M.E.  Fourth  Edition.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth 3/6 

**The  matter  b  set  forth  as  concisely  as  possible.  In  fact,  condensation  rather  than  dURise- 
aass  has  bean  the  author'i  aim  throughout ;  yet  he  does  not  seem  to  have  omitted  anything  likely  to 
be  of  xa/tr—Jmtmal  ^  Gas  LifhHnar. 

"  Thoroughly  practical  and  clearly  written."— C/aj-jCtw  HtraU. 

MILLING   MACHINES   AND   PROCESSES. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  Shaping  Metals  by  Rotary  Cutters.  Including 
Information  on  Making  and  Grinding  the  Cutters.  B^  Paul  N.  Hasluck, 
Author  of ' '  Lathe- Work. "   With  upwards  of  300  Engravings.   Large  crown  Bvo, 

cloth 12/6 

'*  A  new  depaituie  In  englneeilng  Uterature.  .  .  .  We  can  tecommeiid  this  work  to  aO  fan- 
lewsted  in  milling  machines ;  it  b  irisat  it  profeii—  to  be-a  pnctlcal  treatise."— J!7M|riPMir. 

'*  A  capital  and  feUaUe  book  whfch  will  no  doubt  be  of  conaidefable  serrlce  both  to  those 
who  an  slready  acquahited  with  the  process  as  well  as  to  those  wlao  contemplate  its  adopdoo.''.- 

LATHE-WORK. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Tools,  Appliances,  and  Processes  employed  in 
the  Art  of  Taming.  By  Paul  N.  Hasluck.  Seventh  Edition.  Ciown  8vo, 
cloth 6/0 

**  Wfittan  by  a  man  who  knows  not  only  how  woik  ought  to  be  done,  but  who  also  knows  how 
to  do  It,  and  how  to  convey  his  knowledge  to  others.    ToBiItumen  this  book  would  be  valuable. "» 


We  can  safely  recoounend  the  work  to  young  engineers.    To  the  amateur  It  wlil  stanply  be 
.       f   .       .      ...  itdealofi     ' .      ..    -      . 


hivsinablai    To  the  student  It  will  convey  a  great  dealofuseftd  Information." 

SCREW-THREADS, 

And  Methods  of  Producing  Them.  With  numerous  Tables  and  compleie 
Directions  for  using  Screw.Cutting  Lathes.  By  Paul  N.  Hasluck,  Author 
of  "  Lathe-Work,"  &c.     Fifth  Edition.    Waistcoat-pocket  sise      .        .1/6 

**  Ftall  of  useful  Inibnnatian,  hints  and  pnctical  criticism.    Taps,  dies,  and  sctewlng  tools 
tral^  are  fflustrated  and  their  action  described.  "—JWrdkMialctf/  IVtrld. 
**  ft  is  a  complete  compendium  of  all  the  details  of  the  screw-cutting  Istbe ;  hi  AMt.  a  mmhum» 
'  on  all  the  subjects  it  treats  upon."— C«f]^«ri«rr  mnd  BuUdtr. 

TABLES  AND  MEMORANDA  FOR  ENGINEERS, 

MBCHANICS,  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDBRS,  &c. 

Selected  and  Arranged  by  Francis  Smith.  Sixth  Edition,  Revised,  indnding 
Electrical  Tablbs,  Formula,  and  Mbmoranda.  Waistcoat-pocket  liae. 
limp  leather 1/6 

**  It  would,  perhaps,  be  as  difficult  to  makea  null  pocket-book  sdection  of  notes  and  ftxmuta 
to  suit  ALL  engineeri  as  it  would  be  to  make  a  unirmal  medicine ;  but  Mr.  Smith's  waistcoat' 
pocket  collection  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  successful  attempt"— fiv^MMr. 

**  The  best  example  we  have  ever  seen  of  970  padres  of  useftil  matter  packed  Into  the  dimen. 

of  a  card-case."— ^Mtfitfbv  Newa.  *'  A  Teritable  pocket  treasury  of  kaowlsdge."-</rvN. 


POCKET   GLOSSARY   OF  TECHNICAL  TERMS. 

English-French,  French-English;  with  Tables  suitable  for  the  Architectural, 
Engineering,  Manufacturing,  and  Nautical  Professions.  By  John  Jambs 
FucTCHBR.    Third  Edition,  aoo  pp.    Waistcoat-pocket  size,  limp  leather    1/6 

**  It  is  a  very  great  advantage  for  readers  and  coiiespondents  faa  Fmce  and  England  to  hare 
S3  large  a  number  of  the  words  relating  to  engineering  and  manutecturacs  collected  m  a  Httputisn 
Tolama.    The  little  book  will  be  useful  both  to  students  and  travelleis.''—^rvA«tet: 

**  The  glosnry  of  terms  Is  venr  complete,  and  many  of  the  Tables  are  new  and  well  arranged. 
We  eoHUly  commeod  the  book."-^jr«c*«Mtoi/  WtrU. 


CROSBY  LOCKWOOD  ^  SON*S  CATALOGUE. 


THE   BNQINEER*S  YEAR   BOOK   FOR   1903. 

Comprising  Formube,  Rulet,  Tablet,  Data  and  Memoranda  in  Civil.  Mechanical, 
Electrical,  Marine  and  Mine  Engineering.  By  H.  R.  KbmpKjA.M.  Inst.  CE., 
M.I.E.E.,  Principal  Technical  Officer,  Engineer -in-Chief 's  Office,  General  Post 
'  Office,  London,  Author  of  "A  Handbook  of  Electrical  Testing,'*  "The 
Electrical  Engineer's  Pocket-Book, "  ftc  With  z,ooo  Illustrations,  specially 
Engraved  for  tat  work.    Crown  8vo,  about  z,ooo  pp.,  leather. 

[Just  PubUsksd.    8/0 

"K«mp«'s  Year  Book  really  requires  no  commendation.  Its  sphere  of  usefulness  Is  widely 
known,  and  ii  is  used  by  enpneers  toe  world  over."— TA*  angimur, 

"The  volume  Is  distinctly  In  advance  of  most  similar  pubBcations  la  tills  oouatiy.'^ 
Sitgiiutriit£. 

"  This  Taluable  and  weO-dedgned  book  of  r^ferance  meets  the  demsndt  of  aB  deacripdoosof 
engtaiean."— ^Sa«MnA■y  Revttw. 

"  Teems  with  up-to-date  faifonnation  In  evety  branch  of  enflneering  and  constractioa.''— 

**Tlie  needs  of  tlte  englneerinif  profession  could  hardly  be  supplied  In  a  mora  adnliafalai 
complete  and  convenient  form.  To  say  that  It  mora  tlian  s»istalns  all  compeiisoas  is  praise  of  tiis 
liighest  sort,  and  that  may  Justly  be  said  ot^X-'^Uimiitf  y«urtuU. 

**  Thera  is  certainly  room  for  tlte  newcomer,  which  supplies  ezplaaatiaas  and  i 
weD  as  formuUe  and  tables.    It  deserves  to  become  one  of  the  most  succeasAii  of  the 

**  Brings  together  with  great  skill  aO  tlie  technical  information  wliich  an  engfaeer  lias  to  nse 
day  by  day.    It  Is  faa  every  way  admirably  equipped,  and  to  sura  to  prove  aucc 


'  TlM  up-to-dateness  of  Mr.  Kempe's  compilation  to  a  quality  tliat  wO  not  be  lost  oa  the  busy 
people  for  whom  the  wock  to  intended."— <;Am|vw  Ntrald. 

THE    PORTABLE   ENGINE. 

A  Practical  Manual  on  its  Construction  and  Management.      For  the  om 

of  Owners  and  Users  of  Steam  Engines  generally.     By  Wiluam  Dtson 

Wansbrough.    Crown  8vo,  cloth 8/8 

**  Thto  to  a  work  of  value  to  those  who  use  steam  machinery.  .  .  .  Shoukl  be  read  by ' 
ooe  who  has  a  steam  engine,  on  a  farm  or  etoewhere.  "—Jt/arA  La$u  Sj^^rus. 


"  We  cordially  commend  thto  work  to  buyers  and  ownen  of  steam-engines,  and  to  those  w^ 
have  to  do  with  thefr  construction  or  use."— 7¥MAfr  TrtuUt  J^mrtuU, 

"  Such  a  general  knowledge  of  the  steam-engine  as  Mr.  Wansbrough  Ainlsbes  to  tlie  raader 
should  be  acquired  by  all  tnteUigmt  ownen  and  othen  who  use  the  steam-engine.  "-'BmtttUmf  Akav. 

"  An  excellent  text-book  of  thto  usefol  form  of  engine.    The  *  Hints  to 
good  deal  of  common-sense  and  practical  wisdom.**— Aiv'AbA  ittdUuiie, 


IRON   AND   STEEL. 

A  Work  for  the  Forge,  Foundry,  Factory,  and  Office.  Containing  ready, 
useful,  and  trustworthy  Information  for  Ironmasters  and  their  Stock-takers : 
Managers  of  Ban  Rail,  Plate,  and  Sheet  Rolling  Mills;  Iron  and  Metal 
Founders;  Iron  Ship  and  Bridge  Builders;  Mechanical.  Mining,  and  Con- 
sulting Engineers ;  Architects,  Oxitractors,  Builders,  &c.  By  Charlbs  Hoaxx, 
Author  of^'The  Slide  Rule,"  &C.    Ninth  Edition,    samo,  leather        .    8/0 

'*  For  comprehensiveness  the  book  has  not  Its  equaL"— /rv«i. 

*'  One  of  the  best  of  the  pocket  books."— £fv/»<*  Mtdtm$U€, 

CONDENSED   MECHANICS. 

A  Selection  of  Formulse,  Rules,  Tables,  and  Data  for  the  Use  of  Engineering 
Students,  &c.    By  W.  G.  C.  Hughbs,  A.M.I.C.E.    Crown  8vo,  doth  .    2/6 

**  The  book  to  well  fitted  for  those  who  are  preparing  for  examination  and  wish  to  refiesh 
their  knowledge  by  going  through  their  fonnulm  agam.  — AfiariiM  Enginttr. 

THE    SAFE    USE   OF   STEAM. 

Containing  Rules  for  Unprofessional  Steam  Users.    By  an  Enginkbr.    Seventh 

Edition.    Sewed 8d. 

"  If  steam-users  would  but  lean  thto  little  book  by  heart,  \xXkat  exfdodons  would  become 
sensationa  by  their  rarity."- JiM^/irA  Mechanic. 

THE    CARE    AND    MANAGEMENT    OF    STATIONARY 

BNOINES. 

A  Practical  Handbook  for  Men«in-cbarge.    By  C.  Horst.    Crown  8vo,  cloth. 

IJust  Publisktd.    Net    1/0 


MECHANICAL    ENGINEERING,    ^. 


THE  LOCOMOTIVE  ENGINE. 

The  AQtobiozraphy  of  an  Old  Locomotive  Engine.  By  Robkrt  Wbathek* 
BUKN,  M.I.M.E.  With  Illustrations  and  Portraits  of  Gborgk  and  Robbrt 
Stkpkxnson.    Crown  8to,  cloth.  Net  2/6 

SUMMARY    OF    CONTENTS :  —  PROLOGtJB.  —  CYLINDBRS.  —  MOTIONS.  —  CONNECTING 

Rods.— Frambs.— Wheels. —  PUMPS,  Clacks,  &c,  — Injectors.  — Boilbrs.— smoke 
Box.— Chimney.— WBATHBR  Board  and  awning.— Internal  Dissensions.— Engine 
Drivers,  Ac. 

"  It  would  be  di/Bcuit  to  Imagine  anything  more  ingeniously  planned,  more  clereriy  worlced 
out,  and  more  channingly  written.  Readers,  whether  young  or  old  of  a  mechanical  turn,  cannot 
ftdl  to  find  the  rolume  most  enjoyable  as  w«U  as  most  ins'nictive."- (^/axfw  HeraUU 

THE  LOCOMOTIVE  ENGINE  AND  ITS  DEVELOPMENT. 

A  Popular  Treatise  on  the  Gradual  Improvements  made  in  Railway  £n|[ines 
between  1B03  and  z;o3.  By  Clemxnt  £.  Strbtton,  C.E.  Sixth  Edition, 
Revised  and  Enlarged.    With  130  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth. 

Uust  Published,    Net    4/6 

"  Students  of  railway  history  and  all  who  are  Interested  In  the  erolutlon  of  the  modem 
oromodve  wHl  find  much  to  attract  and  entertain  in  tliis  Tolunm."— rA«  Timts, 

LOCOMOTIVE  ENGINE  DRIVING. 

A  Practical  Manual  for  Engineers  in  Charge  of  Loamiotive  Engines.  By 
MiCHAXL  Rbvnolds,  formerly  Locomotive  Inspector,  L.  B.  &  S.  C  R. 
Eleventh    EUiition.     Including    a    Kbt    to    thb'  Locomotivb    Enginb. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth 4/6 

"  Mr.  Revnolda  has  supplied  a  want,  and  has  supplied  t  welL  We  can  confidently  recom* 
■Mod  the  booK  not  only  to  the  practical  driver,  but  to  everyone  who  takes  an  interest  in  the 
petfonnance  of  locomotive  engines."— TlXw  EngitUer. 

_ "  Mr.  Reynolds  has  opened  a  new  chapter  hi  the  llteratuie  of  the  day.  This  admirable 
practical  treatise,  of  the  practical  utility  of  which  we  have  to  speak  in  tcnns  of  warm  commendation." 

THE  MODEL  LOCOMOTIVE  ENGINEER, 

Fireman,  and  Engine-Boy.  Comprising  a  Historical  Notice  of  the  Pioneer 
Locomotive  Engines  and  their  Inventors.  By  Michabl  Rbvnolds.  Second 
Edition,  with  Revised  Appendix.    Crown  8vo,  cloth 4/6 

"  We  should  be  glad  to  see  this  book  in  the  possessloD  of  eveiyone  hi  the  kingdom  iriio  has 
ever  laid,  or  Is  to  lay,  hands  on  a  locomotive  engine.'*— /rv»f. 

CONTINUOUS  RAILWAY  BRAKES. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  several  Systems  in  Use  in  the  United  Kingdom : 
their  Construction  and  Performance.    By  Michabl  Reynolds.     8vo,  cloth 

9/d 

"  A  popular  explanation  of  the  dliferent  brakes.  It  will  be  of  great  assistance  In  forming 
pubfic  opinion,  and  will  be  stucUed  with  benefit  by  those  who  take  an  interest  in  the  brake."— ^MjfAM 

STATIONARY  ENGINE  DRIVING. 

A  Practical  Manual  for  Engineers  in  Charge  of  Stationary  Engines.  By 
Michabl  Reynolds.  Sixth  Edition.  With  Plates  and  Woodcuts. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth 4/6 

**  The  author's  advice  on  the  various  points  treated  is  clear  and  practical"— A^N^iMrfiM^. 

**  Our  author  leaves  no  stone  unturned.  He  is  determined  that  bis  readers  shall  not  only 
know  something  about  the  stationary  engine,  but  all  about  ii.''—Engiiutr. 

ENGINE-DRIVING  LIFE. 

Stirring  Adventures  and  Incidents  in  the  Lives  of  Locomotive  Engine- 
ID^ivers.    By  Michabl  Rbvnolds.    Third  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  .  1/6 

'*  From  first  to  last  perfectly  fascinating.  Wilkle  CoUins's  most  thrilUng  conceptions  are 
thrown  into  the  sbade  by  true  incidents,  endless  hi  their  variety,  related  in  every  page."— /V^rt* 
BrUtsMUaii. 

THE  ENGINEMAN'S  POCKET  COMPANION, 

And  Practical  Educator  for  Enginemen,  Boiler  Attendants,  and  Mechanics. 
By  Michael  Reynolds.  With  45  Illustrations  and  numerous  Diagrams. 
Fourth  Edition,  Revised.    Royal  x8mo,  strongly  bound  for  pocket  wear.  8/6 

"  A  most  meritorious  work,  giving  in  a  succinct  <'uid  |>rnctic.il  form  .itt  the  information  nn 
cngine-ntinder  desirous  of  raa:>tering  the  scientiAc  principl<-s  or  his  daily  calling  would  requite."— 
The  AtHUr. 
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CIVIL  ENGINEERING,  SURVEYING,  ETC. 
LIGHT    RAILWAYS    FOR    THE    UNITED    KINGDOM, 

INDIA,    AND   THB   COLONIB5. 

A  Practical  Handbook  setting  forth  the  Principles  on  which  Light  Railways 
should  be  Constructed,  Worked,  and  Financed ;  and  detailing  the  Cost  of 
CoDstmction,  Equipment,  Revenue  and  Working  Expenses.  By  J.  C  Mackav, 
F.G.S.,  A.M.  Inst.  C.E.    Illustrated  with  Plates  and  Diagnuns.    8vo,  cloth 

16/0 

"Mr.  Mackajr's  volinne  b  daily  md  condaely  written,  admlrmbly  ainiiged,  sad  fctaly 
niusiiHed.  The  book  is  exacdy  what  ham  been  lonr  wasted.  We  leconniand  it  to  all  tatanstad 
in  die  mblect.    It  is  lufe  to  hare  a  wide  sde."— JEamn^  Airav. 


TUNNELLING, 

A  Practical  Treatise.  By  Chaklbs  Prklini,  C.E.  With  additions  by 
Chaklbs  S.  Hill,  C.E.  With  150  Diagrams  and  Illustrations.  Royal  8yo, 
cloth N«t  16/0 

PRACTICAL  TUNNELLING. 

Explaining  in  detail  Setting-out  the  Works,  Shaft-sinking,  and  Heading-driTing, 

Ranging  tne  Lines  and  Levelling  underground,  Sub-Excavating,  Timberii^E 

and   the  Construction  of  the  Bnckwork  of  Tunnels.      By    F.  W.  Simms, 

M.  Inst.  CE.     Fourth  Edition,  Revised  and  Further  Extended,  including  the 

most  recent  (1895)  Examples  of  Sub-aqueous  and  other  Tunnels,  by  D.  Kinnbak 

CuuiK,  M.  Inst.  CE.   With  34  Folding  Plates.  Imperial  8vo,  cloth   £2  2t. 

"The  piesettt  (1896)  edition  has  been  broaffht  right  np  to  date,  and  It  thus  rendered  a  woifc  to 
which  dvil  engineers  generally  should  have  reaioy  access,  and  to  which  engineers  wlio  have  oon- 


Structioo  woric  can  hardly  afford  to  be  without,  but  which  to  the  younger  memben  of  the  profaasion 
fa  invahiabia,  as  from  its  pages  they  can  learn  the  state  to  wliich  tne  science  of  tunnelling  has 
attained.  "^JletfftMjr  Ntws, 

THE  WATER  SUPPLY   OF  TOWNS   AND  THE  CON- 
STRUCTION OP  WATBR-WORKS. 

A  Practical  Treatise  for  the  Use  of  Engineers  and  Students  of  Engineering. 
Bv  W.  K.  Burton,  A.M.  Inst.  CE.,  Ccmsnlting  Engineer  to  tfie  Tokyo 
Water-works.  Second  Edition,  Revised  and  Extended.  With  numerous 
Plates  and  Illustrations.    Super-royal  8vo,  buckram,  [/mst  Pnblisktd.    26/0 

I.  INTRODUCTOKY.  —  II.  DiPFBRBNT  QUAUTIBS  OP  WATBR.  —  III.  QUANnTY  OP 
WATBR  to  BB  PROVIDBD.— IV.  ON  ASCBRTAINING  WHBTHBR  A  PROPOSBO  SOURCB  OP 
SUPPLY  IS  SUPPICIBNT.— V.  ON  ESTIMATING  THB  STORAGB  CAPACfTY  RBQUIRBO 
TO  BB  PROVIDBD.— VI.   CLASSIPICATION  OP  WATBR-WORXS.— VII.   IMPOUNDING  KBSBR* 

voiRS.— Vlll.  Earthwork  Dams.— IX.  Masonry  Dams.— X.  Thb  puripication  op 
Watbr.— XI.  settling  Rbsbrvoirs.— XII.  Sand  Filtration.— XIII.  Puripication 
OP  Watbr  by  Action  op  Iron,  soptbning  op  Watbr  by  Action  op  Limb,  Natural 
Filtration.— XIV.  Sbrvicb  or  clban  Watbr  rbsbrvoirs— watbr  towbrs— Stand 
Pipbs.— XV.  The  connbction  op  Sbttling  Rbsbrvoirs,  Filtbr  Bbds  and  Sbrvicb 
Rbsbrvoirs.— XVI.  pumping  Machinbry.— xvii.  flow  op  Watbr  in  conduits— 
Pipbs  and  Opbn  channbls.— xvili.  Distribution  systbms.— XIX.  Spbcial  Pro- 
visions POR  THE  Extinction  op  Firb.— XX.  pipbs  por  Watbr-works.— XXI.  Prb- 

VBNTION  OP   WaSTB   OP    WATBR.— XXI L   VARIOUS  APPLIANCES  USED   IN  CONNECTION 

WITH  Water-works. 

APPENDIX  I.  Br  PROP.  JOHN  MILNE,  F.R.S.— CONSIDERATIONS  CONCBRNING  THB 
PROBABLE  EPPBCTS  OP  EARTHQUAKES  ON  WATER-WORKS.  AND  THE  SPBCIAL  PRB- 
CAVnOMS  TO  BB  TAKEN  IN  EARTHQUAKE  COUNTRIES. 

APPENDIX  II.  By  JOHN  DE  RIJKE,  CE.-ON  SAND  DUNBS  AND  DUNB  SAND  AS 
A  SOURCB  OP  WATBR  SUPPLY. 

"  The  chapter  upon  fihratloD  of  water  Is  very  complete,  and  the  detaOs  of  coostmethio  well 
Vttstrated.  .  .  .  Tiie  work  should  be  specially  valuaDle  to  civfl  engineen  engaged  in  work  in 
lapan,  but  the  inteiest  is  by  no  means  confined  to  that  locality."— £«v^iMr. 

"  We  congratulate  the  author  upon  the  practical  conunonsense  shown  in  the  pnpaiatlon  of 
this  work.  .  .  .  The  plates  and  diagrams  have  evidently  been  prepared  with  great  caie^  sod 
cannot  fkll  to  be  of  great  assistance  to  the  student."— ^Mtfirfirr. 

RURAL   WATER  SUPPLY. 

A  Practical  Handbook  on  tbe  Supply  of  Water  and  Construction  of  Water* 
works  for  small  Country  Districts.  By  Allan  Grbbnwbll,  A.M.I.C.E., 
and  W.  T.  Curry,  A.M.I.C.E.,  F.G.S.    With  Illustraiions.    Second  Edition, 

Revised.    Crown  8vo,  cloth 6/0 

"  We  consdentloadi 
water  for  smaU  districts,  l 
"  The  volume  contains 
.    .    It  is  full  of  d  taBs  on  polntt  whkh  aie  continually  before  water-works  engineers."— /Wfew. 


CtVtL  BlTGmBktimG.  SO&VSYttiG,  ^  tt 

THB   WATER  SUPPLY   OF   CITIES   AND   T0WN5. 

Bt  William  HDMsn,  A.  U.  ItuL  C.E.,  mod  H.  lut  U.K.,  Asthor  of  "Cut 
u>d  Wron|ih[  Iran  Bridp  Cautruciioa,"  ftc,  lie.  lUnanied  i^A  sa  DwU* 
Phla,  I  Sinsle  Pluc,  Cokwml  Fr«iiU|ii«c,  ud  upnnli  of  i)o  Woodcnti, 
ud  Gootwoiiu  400  pa.  cf  Ten.     Inip.  410,  ele^iodr    and    ■ahaantiiJIir 

hiU-bouid  in  dctkco A'  AS  S& 

Lm  or  CoHTiHTS. 


HYDRAULIC  POWER  ENOINEERINQ. 

A  Pndicsl  MmhiuI  an  the  CsDCfnlnliDti  ud  TruumiidDa  o(  Poircr  by 
Hrdntilic  llKbiDen.  B*  G.  Chotdoh  Haiki,  A.H.  lut.  C.E.  With 
., .., : . 1^1.  •l—'P^lulud.    iftiaio 


HYDRAULIC  TABLES,  CO  •EFFICIENTS,  &  FORMUL^C. 

For  Fiodioi  tht  DwJurii  of  Wuci  (ton  Orifico,  Notcbo,  Won,  Pipo,  ud 
RJTcn.  Wilb  New  Fonnulie,  Tifalt*,  Mod  Gcnml  Infornuliaa  on  Riin-flll, 
Cuchmoil-Biuiiu,  DninUE,  Scwoue,  Wucr  Suvclj  for  Tow 
Fows.  Bt  John  Nbvilli,  Gri]  EncJiMa,  U.R.I.A.  Tb 
mixd,  >il]i  cmsidtriblc  ■ddilio 


HYDRAULIC   MANUAL. 

Connfling  oT  WorVinE  TMa  ud  EipkiiUerT  Tot     Intnded  u  ■  Gsida  is 

Hrdnulic  Culculuiocu  ud  Field  Opauioiu.  Bt  Lown  D'A.  Jacxioh, 
Author  of  "Aid  10  SDrrcy  Pnctio,  "Modara  Uetnlofjr,"  ftc.  Fourth 
Bdition,  Enlarged.     Luge  cTawn  Svo,  dcHfa 1 SJO 


WATER   ENQINEERINQ. 


K  Pnctiisl  TreuiH  on  the  UwnremEnt,  Slormge,  CoDTeniKc,  (sdUtitiui- 
tioo  of  Water  for  the  Supply  of  Tmrni,  tot  Mill  Power,  end  lor  oiher  Puijioeei. 
ByCHAiiLisSLACG,A.H.lut.C.E.  Seccod  Edit  Ian.  Oown  Sto,  ckxh .     7/0 
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THE  RECLAMATION  OF  LAND  FROM  TIDAL  WATERS. 

A  Handbook  for  Engineers,  Landed  Proprietors,  and  others  interested  in 
Works  of  Reclamation.     By  Alxz.  Bbazklbv,  M.Inst.  CE.    8vo,  doth. 

AV/  10/6 

*'  The  book  shows  in  a  concise  way  what  has  to  be  done  in  reclaiming  land  (torn  the  sea,  and 
the  best  way  of  doing:  it.  The  work  contains  a  great  deal  of  practical  and  useful  information  which 
cannot  fail  to  be  of  service  to  engineers  entrusted  with  the  enclosure  of  salt  marshes,  and  to  land- 
owners intending  to  reclaim  lana  from  the  sea." — Tht  Enginetr. 

"  The  aumor  has  carried  out  his  task  efficiently  and  well,  and  his  book  contains  a  large 
amount  of  information  of  great  service  to  engineers  and  others  Interested  in  works  of  rerlamation  " 
—Nttturt. 

MASONRY  DAMS  FROM  INCEPTION  TO  COMPLETION. 

Including  numerous  Formulae,  Forms  of  Specification  and  Tender,  Pocket 
Diagram  of  Forces,  &c.     For  the  use  of  Civil  and  Mining  Engineers.    Bv 

C.  F.  CoURTNBY,  M.  Inst.  C.E.     8vo,  cloth Q/0 

**  The  volume  contains  a  good  deal  of  valuable  data.    Many  useful  suggestions  wU  be  found 

in  the  remarks  on  site  and  position,  location  of  dam,  foundations  and  construction.'*— ^w^ildiiv' 

News, 

RIVER   BARS. 

The  Causes  of  their  Formation,  and  their  Treatment  by  "  Induced  Tidal 
Scour  " ;  with  a  Description  of  the  Successful  Reduction  bj  this  Method  of 
the  Bar  at  Dublin.  By  I.  J.  Mann,  Assist.  Eng.  to  the  Dublm  Port  and  Docks 
Board.    Royal  Bvo,  cloth 7/6 

"  We  recommend  all  interested  In  harboor  works— and,  indeed,  those  cooceraed  la  tbe 
mprovements  of  rivets  generaOy— to  read  Mr.  Mann's  interesting  •mx)i^"—EHgi»€tr. 

TRAMWAYS:  THEIR  CONSTRUCTION  AND  WORKING. 

Embracing  a  Comprehensive  History  of  the  System;  with  an  exhaustive 
Analysis  of  the  Various  Modes  of  Traction,  includin|;  Horse  Power^  Steam, 
Cable  Traction,  Electric  Traction,  &c  :  a  Description  of  the  Vaneties  off 
Rolling  Stock ;  and  ample  Details  of  Cost  and  Working  Expenses.  New 
Edition,  Thoroughljr  Revised,  and  Including  the  Progress  recently  made  in 
Tramway  Construction,  &c,  &c  By  D.  Rinnbar  Clark,  M.  InsL  CEL 
With  400  Illustrations.    8vo,  780  pp.,  buckram.  28'0 

"  The  new  vohuM  is  one  which  will  rank,  among  tramway  engineers  and  those  interested  in 
tramway  working,  with  the  Author's  workt-famed  book  on  railway  machloeiy.**- Tike  Enguutr. 

SURVEYING  AS  PRACTISED  BY  CIVIL   ENGINEERS 

AND  5URVEYOR5. 

Including  the  Setting-out  of  Works  for  Construction  and  Sur\'eys  Abroad,  with 
many  Examples  taken  from  Actual  Practice.  A  Handbook  for  use  in  the  Field 
and  the  Office,  intended  also  as  a  Text-book  for  Students.  ^  By  Iohn  Whitb- 
LAW,  Jun.,  A.M.  Inst.  C.E.,  Author  of"  Points  and  Crossings.'  With  about 
260  Illustrations.     Demy  8vo,  cloth.  \Just  Published,    iV«MO/6 

"  This  work  is  written  with  admirable  htcidtty.  and  will  certainly  lie  found  of  distinct  value 
both  to  students  .ind  to  those  eug.iifud  in  actual  practice." — The  RuiltUr, 

PRACTICAL   SURVEYING. 

A  Text-Book  for  Students  preparing  for  Examinatiotis  or  for  Sur%^-work  in 
the  Colonies^  By  Georgb  W.  Usill,  A.M.I.C.E.^  ^  With  4  Litnogiaphic 
Plates  and  upwards  of  330  Illustrations.  Seventh  Edition.  Including  Tables 
of  Natural  Sines,  Tangents,  Secants,  &c.  Crown  8vo,  7/6  cloth ;  or,  on  Thin 
Paper,  leather,  gilt  edges,  rounded  corners,  for  pocket  use  ...     1 2/6 

"The  best  iorms  of  instruments  are  described  as  to  their  construction,  uses  and  modes 
of  employment,  and  there  are  innumerable  hints  on  work  and  equipment  sucn  as  the  atithor.  In 
Us  experience  as  surveyor,  draughtsman  and  teacher,  has  found  necessary,  and  which  the  student 
In  his  inespertence  will  find  most  serviceable."— J?K£«n<cr. 

"The  first  book  which  should  be  put  in  the  hands  of  a  pui^  of  Qvil  Engioeering."— 
ArthttKU 

AID   TO   5URVEY   PRACTICE. 

For  Reference  in  Surveying,  Levelling,  and  Setting-out;  and  in  Route  Snr* 
veys  of  Travellers  by  Land  and  Sea.  With  Tables,  Illustrations,  and  Records. 
By  Lowis  D'A.  Jackson,  A.M.I. C.E.     Second   Edition,   Enlarged.    8vo, 

cloth         . 12/6 

"  Mr.  Jackson  has  produced  a  valuable  vadt-imtCHiH  for  the  sutvejror.  We  can  recommend 
this  book  as  containing  an  admirable  supplement  to  the  teaching  of  the  accomplished  surveyor. "— 
Athtnttum, 

"  The  author  brings  to  his  work  a  fbrtunate  union  of  theory  and  pnctkal  ezpetlance  wlildi. 
aided  by  a  dear  and  hidd  st]^  of  wtiting,  lenden  the  book  a  vevy  useful  one."— ^irf/rflir. 
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SURVEYINQ  WITH  THE  TACHEOMETER. 

A  pnctical  Manual  for  the  um  of  Civil  and  Military  Engineers  and  Surveyors. 

Including  two  series  of  Tables  specially  computed  for  the  Reduction  of 

Readings  in  Sexagesimal  and  in  Centesimal  Degrees.    By  Neil  Kbnnkdv, 

M.  Inst.  C.E.     With  Diagrams  and  Plates.    Demy  8vo,  cloth.        JVgt  10/6 

"  The  work  is  very  clearly  written,  and  «ihould  remove  all  difficulties  the  way  of  any  surveyor 
dasiioiis  of  m.ikiug  use  of  this  useful  and  rapid  instrument."— Aa/Mre. 

ENGINEER'S  &  MINING  SURVEYOR'S  FIELD  BOOK. 

Consisting  of  a  Series  of  Tables,  with  Rules,  Explanations  of  Systems,  and 
use  of  Theodolite  for  Traverse  Surveying  and  plotting  the  work  with  minute 
accuracv  by  means  of  Straight  Edge  and  SetSquare  only ;  Levelling  with  the 
Theodolite,  Setting-out  Curves  wah  and  without  the  Theodolite,  Earthwork 
Tables,  &c.  By  W.  Davis  Haskoll,  C.£.  With  numerous  Woodcuts. 
Fourth  Eldition,  Enlarged.    Crown  8vo,  cloth 1 2/0 

"  Tbe  book  Is  very  handy ;  the  separate  tables  of  sines  and  tangents  to  every  minute  will  make 
h  useful  for  many  other  purposes,  the  genuine  traverse  tables  existing  a   the  same.'  —Athauntm, 

LAND    AND   MARINE   SURVEYING. 

In  Reference  to  the  Preparation  of  Plans  for  Roads  and  Railways ;  Canals, 
Rivers,  Towns'  Water  Supplies;  Docks  and  Harbours.  With  Description 
and  Use  of  Surveying  Instruments.  By  W.  Davis  Haskoll,  C.E.  Second 
Edition,  Revised,  wiui  Additions.    Large  crown  8vo,  cloth  .    Q/0 

"  This  book  must  prove  of  great  value  to  the  student.  We  have  no  heritation  In  lecoui- 
mending  It,  feelinK  assured  that  it  will  more  than  repay  a  careful  slady."— Mechanical  tVarU. 

"  A  most  useful  book  for  the  student  We  can  stroni;ly  recommend  it  as  a  carefiilly.wiltten 
and  vakiable  text-book.    It  ct^oys  a  well-deserved  repute  among  surveyors."— ^K<Mrr. 

PRINCIPLES   AND    PRACTICE   OF    LEVELLING. 

Showing  its  Application  to  Ptirposes  of  Railway  and  Civil  Engineering  in 
the  Construction  of  Roads ;  with  Mr.  Tblpokd's  Rules  for  the  same.  By 
Frbdbrick  W.  Simms,  M.  Inst.  C.E.  Eighth  Edition,  with  Law's  Practictu 
Examples  for  Setting-out  Railway  Curves,  and  Tkautwinb's  Field  Practice 
of  Lajring-out  Circular  Curves.  With  7  Plates  and  numerous  Woodcuts, 
8vo 8/6 

**  Tbe  test-book  on  levelling  in  most  of  our  engineering  schools  and  coliegtm."—JSn^i$u€r. 

"The  publi^ers  have  rendered  a  substantial  service  to  the  profession,  aspeciaJly  to  the 
younger  aiemoei*,  by  bringing  out  the  present  edition  of  Mr.  Simms's  useful  wiHk»''—£ngi»utrtf^. 

AN  OUTLINE  OF  THE  METHOD  OF  CONDUCTING 

A   TRiaONOMBTRICAL   dURVBY. 

For  the  Formation  of  Geographical  and  Topo^aphical  Maps  and  Plans,  Mili- 
tary Reconnaissance,  LEVELLING,  &c.,  with  Useful  Problems,  Formulc. 
and  Tables.  By  Lieut. -General  Fromb,  R.E.  Fourth  Edition,  Revised  and 
partly  Re-written  by  Major-General  Sir  Charles  Warren,  G.C.M.G.,  R.E. 
With  19  Plates  and  1x5  Woodcuts,  royal  8vo,  cloth       ....    1 6/0 

"  No  words  of  praise  from  us  can  strenjfthen  the  position  so  well  and  so  steadSy  maintained 
by  this  woric.  Sir  Charles  Warren  has  revised  the  entire  work,  and  made  such  addinona  as  wete 
neoenary  to  bring  every  portion  of  the  contents  up  to  the  present  date."— 'i^rwi^  Arrow, 

TABLES  OF  TANGENTIAL  ANGLES  AND  MULTIPLES 

FOR  5BTTIN0-0UT   CURVBS. 

From  5  to  aoo  Radius.  B^  A.  Bbazblby,  M.  Inst.  C.E.  6th  Edition, 
Revised.  With  an  Appendix  on  the  tise  of  the  Tables  for  Measuring  up 
Curves.    Printed  on  50  Cards,  and  sold  in  a  cloth  box,  waistcoat-pocket  size. 

3/6 

"  Each  table  is  printed  on  a  small  card,  which,  fdacedon  the  theodolite,  leaves  the  hands  free 
tJ  Bttlpulate  tlie  instrument— no  small  advantage  as  regards  the  rapidity  of  woric"— £Mf«M«rr. 

"  Very  handy :  a  man  may  know  that  all  his  dav's  work  must  fall  on  two  of  these  cards,  which 
he  pvis  Into  his  own  card-case,  and  leaves  the  rest  behind.  "-^lAourMm. 

HANDY   GENERAL   EARTH-WORK  TABLES. 

Giving  the  Contents  in  Cubic  Yards  of  Centre  and  Slopes  of  Cuttings  and 
Embankments  from  3  inches  to  80  feet  in  Depth  or  Height,  for  use  with  either 
66  fset  Chain  or  100  feet  Chain.  By  J.  H.  Watson  Buck,  M.  Inst.  C£. 
Qp.9  Sheet  mounted  in  cloth  case.  8/6 
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EARTHWORK  TABLB5. 

Shoving  the  Coatents  in  Cubic  Yards  of  Smbankments,  Cuttings,  fte.,  d 

Hei^^ts  or  Depths  up  to  an  average  of  80  feeL    By  Jocsph  Broadbbnt,  CB^ 

and  FRANCIS  Campin,  CE.    Crown  8vo,  doth 5/O 

'  The  way  In  which  accuracy  It  attained,  by  a  ifanpla  dhrtsion  of  each  croai  aaction  into  three 
two  In  which  ara  constant  and  one  variable.  Is  ingraious."- 


A   MANUAL   ON    EARTHWORK. 

By  Albx.  J.  Graham,  CE.    With  numerous  Diagrmms.     Seoood  KditioB. 
iSmo,  cloth 2/6 

THE  CONSTRUCTION  OP  LARGE  TUNNEL  SHAFTS. 

A  Practical  and  Theoretical  Essay.    By  J.  H.  Watsow  Buck,  If.  Inst.  CE., 
Resident  Engmeer,  L.  and  N.  W.  R.    With  Folding  Plates,  8vo,  cloth  1 2/0 


ManT^the  methqdi  given  are  of  eitrenio  practical  vahie  to  the  muon,  and  the 
fonn 


tlona  on  the  torm  of  aich,  the  lataa  for  ordering  the  ttoae,  and  the  conitnictlon  of  the 
wlB  be  found  of  contldanble  use.    We  coaainend  the  book  to  the  anrhnnorinrr 
SuiUUfurNewM. 


**  wm  be  regarded  hf  dvQ  engineots  as  of  the  nlmoat  vaba^  and  fiimlated  to 
time  and  obviate  many  nrirtakas."— C#fliiwy  GtianUmt. 

CAST  &  WROUGHT  IRON    BRIDGE  CONSTRUCTION 

(A  Complete  and  Practical  Treatise  ooX  including  Iron  Foundations.    In 

Three  Parts. — ^Theoretical,  Practiod,  and  Descriptive.    By  William  Humbbr, 

A.  M.  Inst.  CE.,  and  M.  Inst.  M.EL    Third  Edition,  revised  and  much  im> 

proved,  with  1x5  Double  Plates  (so  of  which  now  first  appear  in  this  editioiOb 

and  numerous  Additions  to  the  Text.    In  a  vols.,  imp.  4to,  half-bound  n 

morocco M  16«.  6ft. 

**  A  voiT  valuable  contribtttlon  to  the  standardllteFBtura  of  dvll  engineering.  XnaddUonto 
•levatloni,  plans,  and  lectioos,  large  scale  detalb  are  given,  which  very  much  imhuifie  the 
laatractlve  worth  of  those  Olusttationa.''— C#pif/  Enfinur  and  ArekUetfs  ypurttal. 


Mr.  Humber's  stataly  volumes,  latdy  issued— In  which  th«  most  fanpoctant  bridges 
•ractea  during  the  last  five  yeais,  under  the  direction  of  the  late  Mr.  Brunei,  Sir  W.  CaStt, 
Mr.  Hawkshaw,  Mr.  Page,  Mr.  Fowler,  Mr.  Hemans,  and  otbeia  among  our 


•racted  during  the  last  five  years,  under  the  direction  of  the  late  Mr.  Brunei,  Sir  W, 
Mr.  Hawkshaw,  Mr.  Page,  Mr.  Fowler,  Mr.  V 
angineeia,  are  drawn  and  specified  faa  great  detafl. 

ESSAY  ON   OBLIQUE    BRIDGES 

(Practical  and  Theoretical).  With  13  large  Phues.  By  the  htte  Gboksb 
Watson  Buck,  M.I.CE.  Fourth  E<ution,  revised  by  his  Son,  J.  H.  Watsoh 
Buck,  M.I.CE. ;  and  with  the  addition  of  Description  to  Dianams  for 
Facilitating  the  Construction  of  Oblique  Bridges,  by  W.  H.  Barlow,  M.I.CE. 
Ro]ral  8vo,  cloth 1 2/0 

"  The  standard  tezt*book  for  aU  engineers  rsganUng  skew  aiches  is  Mr.  Bnck'a 
and  It  would  be  Impossible  to  consult  a  batter."— i^Mr^Mrr. 

"Mr.  Buck's  treatise  Is  recognised  as  a  standard  text-book,  and  his  treatment  has 


THE   CONSTRUCTION   OP  OBLIQUE   ARCHES 

(A  Practical  Treatise  on).    By  John  Hakt.    Third  Edition,  with  Plates. 
Imperial  8vo,  cloth 


the  subject  of  many  of  the  faitiicacies  supposed  to  bdongto  k.     As  a  guide  to  the 
aechitect.  on  a  confossedly  dUBcute  sublect,  Mr.  Buck's  woric  Is  unsurpassed."^A<riM 

\ 

GRAPHIC  AND   ANALYTIC   STATICS. 

In  their  Practical  Application  to  the  Treatment  of  Stresses  in  Roofs  Solid 

Girders,  Lattice,  Bowstring,  and  Suspension  Bridges,  Braced  Iron  Archat  and 

Piers,  and  other  Frameworks.     By  R.  Hudson  Graham,  CE.    Containing 

Dia^«ms  and  Plates  to  Scsile.    With  numerous  Examples,  many  taken  60m 

existing   Structures.      Specially  arranged   for   Class-work   in   Ccdleges  and 

Universities.    Second  Eaitlon,  Revised  and  Enlarged.    8vo,  cloth      .    1 Q/Q 

**  Mr.  Graham's  book  will  find  a  place  wherever  graphic  and  analytic  statics  an 
stadled.**— ^fyffMcr. 

**The  work  Is  excellent  fifom  a  practical  point  of  Tiew,  and  has  evidently  been  p 
wkh  much  care.    The  directions  for  working  are  ample,  and  are  Ulustreted  by  an  abtmidaBoa  of 
well-selected  examples.    It  is  an  excellent  text-book  for  the  practical  draughtsman.'' 


WEIGHTS  OP  WROUGHT  IRON  &  STEEL  aiRDER5. 

A  Graphic  Table  for  Facilitatmg  the  Computation  of  the  WeighU  of  Wroo^ 
Iron  and  Steel  Girders.  &&,  for  Parliamentary  and  other  Estimates.  £ty 
J.  H.  Watson  Bock,  M.  Inst.  CE.    On  a  Sheet  ....    S/6 
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PRACTICAL  QBOMETRY. 

For  the  Architect,  Engineer,  and  Mechanic    Giving  Roles  for  the  Delineation 

and  Application  of  various  Geometrical  Lines,   rigores,  and  Corves.    By 

E.  W.  Takn,  M.A.,  ArchitecL    8vo,  doth 9/0 

*'  No  book  with  ttie  same  objects  in  view  has  ever  bean  publislMd  In  which  the  rlearnoiiii  of 
the  niles  hdd  down  and  the  illustzative  diairnma  have  been  so  satlsbctoiy.'*-^ScMC»»Mii(. 

THE  GEOMETRY  OF  C0MPA55E5. 

Or.  Problems  Resolved  by  the  mere  Description  of  Circles  and  the  Use  of 
Coloured  Diagrams  and  Symbols.  By  Ouvbk  Bvknk.  Coloored  Plates. 
Orown  6vo,  cloth S/Q 

HANDY  BOOK  FOR  THE   CALCULATION  OP  5TRAIN5 

In  Girders  and  Similar  Structures  and  their  Strength.  Consisting  of  FormnlsB 
and  Corresponding  Diagrams,  with  numerous  details  for  Practical  Applica- 
tion, &c  By  WILLIAM  HuMBBK,  A.  M.  Inst.  CE.,  &c.  Fifth  Edition. 
Crown  8vo,  with  nearly  100  Woodcuts  and  3  Plates,  doth  .        .    7/6 

**  The  fonnulae  an  neatly  oxpiased,  and  the  diagrams  good."— ^  A<»t4twMK. 
"  We  haaxtlly  c^mimwin  this  raally  katufy  booK  to  our  engineer  and  aichllect  roadofr,'* 
BngHsM  Jiddkamie, 

TRUSSES   OF  WOOD  AND    IRON. 

Practical  Applications  of  Science  in  Determining  the  Stresses.  Breaking 
Weights,  Safe  Loads,  Scantlings,  and  Details  of  Construction.  Witn  Complete 
Working  Drawings.  By  William  Griffiths,  Surveyor,  Assistant  Master, 
Tranmere  School  of  Science  and  Art.  Oblorg,  8vo,  cloth  .  .  .  4/6 
••This  handy  little  book  enten  ao  minutely  into  orery  detail  connected  with  the  con. 
struction  of  roof  trasses  that  no  student  need  be  ignorant  of  these  matten.'—FrmeiictU  Bngimtr. 

THE    STRAINS  ON   STRUCTURES   OP  IRONWORK. 

With  Practical  Remarks  on  Iron  Construction.  By  F.  W.  Shkilds,  M.I.CB. 
8vo,  cloth 5/0 

A  TREATI5E  ON  THE  STRENGTH  OP  MATERIALS. 

With  Rules  for  Application  in  Architecture,  the  Construction  of  Suspensioo 
Bridges.  Railways.  &c.  By  Pbtbr  Baklow,  F.R.S.  A  new  Edition,  revised 
by  his  Sons,  P.  W.  Barlow,  F.R.S.,  and  W.  H.  Barlow,  F.R.S. ;  to  which 
are  added.  Experiments  by  Hodgkinson,  Fairbairn,  and  Kirkaldt  ;  uid 
Formulae  tor  calculating  Girders,  &c  Arranged  and  Edited  by  Wic  Humbbr, 
A.  M.Inst.  CE.  Demy  8vo,  400  pp.,  with  19  large  Plates  and  numerous 
Woodcuts,  cloth 18/0 

■*  Vahuble  alike  to  the  student,  tyro,  and  the  experienced  practitioner,  it  wiB  always  laak 
In  futue  as  it  has  hhheito  done,  as  tlie  standard  treatise  on  that  particular  sutttect."— AmiliwMr. 

**  As  a  scientific  worlt  of  the  tint  class,  it  desonres  a  fiMPemost  place  on  the  boocdielTes  of 

'  cMI  engineer  and  practical  mechanic"— ^»viSM  MtchtmU, 


5APB   RAILWAY  WORKING. 

A  Treatise  on  Railway  Accidents,  their  Cause  and  Prevention ;  vnth  a  De- 
scription of  Modem  Appliances  and  Systems.  By  Clbmbnt  E.  Strbtton. 
C.E.,  Vice-President  and  Consulting  Engineer,  Amalgamated  Society  of 
Railway  Servants.    With  Illustrations  and  Coloured  Plates.    Third  Edition, 

Enlarged.    Crown  8vo,  cloth 8/6 

'*A  book  for  the  engineer,  the  directon,  the  managers;  and,  fai  ahoit,  aU  who  wish  for 

infoamalion  on  railway  matters  will  find  a  perfect  encyclopedia  in  '  Safe  Railway  Woridng.' "» 

Railway  Review. 

"  The  author  may  be  coni^atulatcd  on  havini^  coUected,  in  a  very  convenient  form,  much 

valuable  information  on  the  principal  questions  affecting  the  safe  woridng  of  railways."— J^aiAvM^ 

Ungifuer. 

EXPANSION  OP  STRUCTURES  BY  HEAT. 

By  John  Ksilt,  C.E.,  late  of  the  Indian  Public  Works  Department.  Crown 
SvOfCloth 8/6 

"  The  aim  the  author  has  set  before  him,  vis.,  to  show  the  efiects  of  heat  upon  nwrtaWH-  and 
ether  stnictuns,  Is  a  laudable  one,  for  tUs  Is  a  bnnch  of  physics  upon  whkh  the  engineer  or 
•ichitect  csB  find  but  Uttle  lettable  sad  comprehensive  dau  la  books."'    ~  "' 


i6         CROSBY  LOCKWOOD  &>  SON'S  CATALOGUE. 
THE  PROORE55  OP  MODERN  ENOINEERINO. 

Complete  in  Four  Volumes,  imperial  4to,  half-moroooo,  price  £12  12t. 

Each  volume  sold  seiMurately,  as  follows : — 
First  Sbribs,  Comprising  Civil,  Mechanical,  Marine,  Hydraulic,  Railway, 
Bridge,  and  other  Engineering  Works,  &c.  By  Wiluam  Humbbr, 
A.  M.  Inst.  C.E.,&c.  Imp.  4to,  with  36  Double  Plates,  drawn  to  a  large  scale, 
Photographic  Portrait  of  John  Hawlcshaw,  C.E.,  F.R.S.,  &c,  and  copious 
descriptive  Letterpress,  Specifications,  &c.    Half-morocoo  .    £8  8«« 

List  op  thb  Platbs  and  Diagrams. 

Victoria  station  and  roof,  l.  b.  &  S.  C  R.  (8  platbs)  ;  SotnupoRT  Pibk 
(t  PLATES) :  Victoria  Station  and  Roof,  L.  C  ft  D.  and  G.  w.  R.  (6  platbs)  ;  Roop 
OP  Crbmornb  Music  Hall;  Bridgb  over  G.  N.  Railway;  Roop  op  Station, 
Dutch  Rhenish  Raiu  (a  plates);  bridge  ovbr  the  Thames,  West  London 
Extension  Railway  (s  plates);  Armour  Platbs ;  Suspension  Bridgb,  Thambs 

U   PLATES);   The   ALLEN    ENGINE;   SUSPENSION    BRIDGE,   AVON   (]   PLATBS);    UNTOUU 

ground  Railway  (3  plates). 

HUMBER'S  MODERN  ENOINEERINO. 

Second  Series.  Imp.  4to,  wich  3  Double  Plates,  Photographic  Portrait  of 
Robert  Stephenson,  C£.,  M.P.,  F.R.S.,  &c.,  and  copious  descriptive  Letter* 
press,  Specifications,  &c.    Half-m(»rocco ^^8  8b* 

List  op  thb  Platbs  and  Diagbams. 

Birkenhead  Docks,  Low  Water  Basin  (15  plates)  ;  Charing  Cross  Station 
ROOF,  C  C.  Railway  (3  plates);  Digswell  viaduct,  Grbat  Northern  Railway; 
ROBBERY  Wood  viaduct.  Great  northern  Railway;  Iron  permanent  way; 
CLYDACH  Viaduct,  Mbrthyr,  Tredegar,  and  Abergavenny  Railway  ;  Ebbw 
Viaduct,  Mbrthyr,  Tredegar,  and  Abergavenny  Railway;  College  Wood 
Viaduct,  Cornwall  Railway;  Dublin  Winter  Palace  Roop  (3  platbs);  Bridge 
OVER  the  Thames,  L.  C  &  D.  Railway  (6  plates);  Albert  Harbour,  Grbbnock 

(4  PLATES). 

HUMBER'5  MODERN  ENOINEERINO. 

Third  Series.  Imp.  4to,  with  ^  Double  Plates,  Photographic  Portrait  of 
J.  R.  M 'Clean,  late  Pres.  Inst.  C.E.,  and  copious  descriptive  Letterpiess, 
Specifications,  &c    Half-morocoo 4S8  8b. 

List  of  thb  Platbs  and  Diagrams. 

Main  Drainage,  Metropolis.— A'ipft*  5^.— Map  showing  Interception  op 
Sewers ;  Middle  Level  sewbr  (a  plates);  outpall  Sewer,  Bridge  over  Rivbb 

Lea   (3  PLATES)  ;    OUTPALL  SBWBR.  BRIDGE   OVER   MARSH    LANB,  NORTH  WOOLWICH 

Railway,  and  Bow  and  Barking  Railway  Junction  ;  Outpall  sewer.  Bridgb  over 
BOW  AND  Barking  Railway  (3  plates)  ;  Outpall  Sewer,  Bridge  ovbr  East  London 

WATER-WORKS'  FEEDER  (a  PLATES) ;  OUTFALL  SEWER  RESERVOIR  (a  PLATBS)  \  OUTPALL 

Sewer,  TUMBLING  Bay  and  Outlet;  outpall  Sewer.  Penstocks.  S^uA  Side.— 
OUTFALL  Sewer.  Bermondsey  Branch  (s  plates)  ;  outpall  Sewer,  Rbsbrvoir  and 

OinXET  (4  PLATES) ;  OUTPALL  SEWER,  FiLTH  HOIST ;  SECTIONS  OP  SEWBRS  NORTH  AND 

South  Sides). 

THAMES   Embankment.— Section  op  River  Wall;  Steamboat  Pibr,  West* 

MINSTER   (a   plates);    LANDING    STAIRS   BETWEEN    CHARING    CROSS    AND    WATBBLOO 

Bridges  ;  York  Gate  (a  plates)  ;  Overflow  and  Outlet  at  Savoy  Strbbt  Sbwbb 
(3  PLATES):  Steamboat  Pier.  Waterloo  Bridge  (3  platbs);  J  unction  op  Sbwbks. 
plans  and  Sections  ;  gullies.  Plans  and  Sections  ;  rolling  Stock  ;  Granitb 
AND  IRON  Forts. 


HUMBER'5  MODERN  ENOINEERINO. 

Fourth  Series.  Imp.  4to,  with  36  Double  Plates,  Photosraphic  Portrait  of 
J(^n  Fowler,  lace  Pres.  Inst.  C.E.,  and  copious  descriptive  Letterpre&s  Speci- 
fications, &c    Half-morocoo ^iS  Ss. 

List  op  thb  Platbs  and  Diagbams. 

ABBEY  Mills  Pumping  Station.  Main  Drainage.  Metropolis  (4  platbs): 
Barrow  Docks  (5  plates)  ;  Manquis  Viaduct,  Santiago  and  Valparaiso  Railway. 
(a  plates);  adam's  locomotivb.  st.  helen's  canal  railway  (a  platbs);  cannon 
street  station  roop.  charing  cross  railway  (3  plates);  road  bridge  ovbr 
THE  River  Moka  (a  plates)  :  telegraphic  Apparatus  for  Mesopotamia  ;  Viaduct 
OVER  THE  River  Wye,  Midland  Railway  (3  plates):  St.  Germans  Viaduct, 
CORNWALL  Railway  (a  plates);  wrought-Iron  Cylinder  for  Diving  Bbu. 
MiLLWALL  Docks  f6  plates);  Milroys  patent  excavator;  Mbtropoutam  Db- 
TBicr  Railway  (6  platbs)  ;  Harbours,  ports,  and  Brbakwatbbs  (i  platvs). 
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MARINE  ENGINEERING,  SHIPBUILDING, 

NAVIGATION,  ETC. 


THE     NAVAL    ARCHITECTS    AND     SHIPBUILDER'S 

POCKBT-BOOK  of  FormubB,  Rules,  and  Tables,  and  Marine  Engineer's  and 
Sarvevor's  Handy  Book  of  Reference.  By  Clbmbnt  Mackrow,  M.I.N. A. 
Eighth  Edition,  Carefully  Revised  and  Enlarged.     Fcap.,  leather. 

i/Mit  Puhlisked,    Net  1216 
6UUMARY  OP  CoNTRNTs :— Sighs   and  symbols,  Dbcimal  fractions.— Trigg* 

NO  HBTR  v.— PRACTICAL      GBOMBTRY.— MENSURATION.— CBNTRBS    AND     MOMENTS      OF 

Figures.  ^MOMENTS  op  inertia  and  Radii  of  Gyration.— Algebraical  Expressions 
FOR  SiMP^N's  Rules.— mechanical  Principles.— Centre  op  gravity.- Laws  of 
Motion —displacement.  Centre  op  buoyancy.— Centre  op  GRAvmr  of  Ships 
Hull.— Stability  curves  and  Metacentres.— Sea  and  Shallow- water  waves. 
—ROLLING  OP  Ships.— Propulsion  and  Resistance  of  Vessels.— Speed  Trials.— 
Sailing  Centre  of  Effort.- distances  down  Rivers,  Coast  lines.— Steering  and 
RUDDERS  OF  Vessels.— Launching  Calculations  and  velocities.- weight  of 
Material  and  Gear.  — Gun  Particulars  and  weight.— Standard  Gauges.— 
RfVBTBD  Joints  and  Riveting.— Strength  and  Tests  of  Materials.— Binding 
AND  Shearing  Stresses,  &c— strength  of  Shafting,  Pillars,  wheels,  Ac- 
hydraulic  Data,  8bc.  —  Conic  Sections,  Catenarian  Curves.  —  Mechanical 
Powers,  work.— Board  of  Trade  regulations  for  Boilers  and  engines.- Board 
of  Trade  Regulations  for  Ships.— Lloyd's  Rules  for  Boilers.— Lloyd's  weight 
OF  Chains.— LLOYD'S  scantlings  for  ships.— Data  of  Engines  and  Vessels.- 

SHIPS'    FriTINGS   AND   TESTS.— SEASONING    PRESERVING   TIMBER.— MEASUREMENT  OF 

Timber.- ALLOYS,  Paints.  Varnishes.— Data  for  stowage.— Admiralty  trans- 
PORT  Regulations.  —  Rules  for  horse-power.  Screw  propellers,  &c— Per- 
centages FOR  Butt  straps,  &c.— particulars  of  Yachts.— Masting  and  Rigging 
Vessels.- Distances  of  foreign  ports.— tonnage  Tables.— vocabulary  of 
French  and  English  terms.  —  English  weights  and  measures.  —  foreign 
weights  and  Measures.— Decimal  Equivalents.— Foreign  Money.— Discount 
and  Wages  Tables.- Useful  Numbers  and  ready  reckoners.— Tables  of 
Circular  Measures.— Tables  of  areas  of  and  Circumferences  of  Circles.- 
Tables  of  areas  of  Segments  of  circles.— Tables  of  squares  and  Cubes  and 
Roots  of  Numbers.— Tables  of  Logarithms  of  numbers.— tables  of  hyper- 
bolic LoGARrrHMs.- Tables  of  Natural  Sines,  Tangents,  &c— Tables  of 
LocAJirrHMic  sines.  Tangents,  dee. 

**  In  thaie  day*  of  advanced  knowledge  a  work  like  this  Is  of  the  greatest  value.  It  contains 
a  vast  amount  of  iniorniation.  We  unhcritatingly  lay  that  It  is  the  most  valuable  compilation  for  its 
wptdSc  purpose  that  has  ever  been  printed.  No  naval  architect,  engineer,  lurvejror,  tsamiin, 
wood  or  noo  shipbuilder,  can  afford  to  be  without  this  woric"— ivuMMai/  Magtuntu, 

"  Should  be  used  by  all  who  are  engaged  in  the  constniction  or  deaipi  of  vbhuIi.  .  .  .  Wm 
be  found  to  contain  the  most  useful  tables  and  fonnulae  required  by  shipbuildBts,  carefully  collected 
from  the  best  suthorities,  and  put  together  in  a  popular  and  dmple  fona.  ihe  book  is  one  of 
•aceptionai  mettL"— fivvftcrr. 

"  The  pffofassionaf shipbuilder  has  now,  in  s  convenient  and  accessible  fonn,  rsHaUe  data  for 
solving  many  of  the  numerous  problems  that  present  themsrives  in  the  course  of  his  work."— /rwt. 

''There  Is  no  doubt  that  a  pocket-book  of  this  description  must  be  a  necessity  In  the  ship* 
buBding  trade.  .  .  The  volume  contains  s  mass  of  aaefial  infoimatioa  dearlf  expreised  and 
peesented  In  a  handy  fona."— 'JMsruw  Bngimttr, 

WANNAN'5  MARINE  ENOINEER'5  GUIDE 

To  Board  (^  Trade  Examinations  for  Certificates  of  Competency.  Containing 
all  Latest  Questions  to  Date,  with  Simple,  Clear,  ana  Correct  Solntiotis; 
309  Elementary  Questions  with  Illustrated  Answers,  and  Verbal  Questions 
and  AnsMrers;  complete  Set  of  Drawings  with  Statements  completed.  By 
A.  C.  Wannan.CE.,  Consulting  Engineer, and  E.  W.  I.  Wannan,  M.I.M.E., 
Certificated  First  Class  Marine  Engineer.  Illustrated  with  numerous  Engrav* 
ings.  Third  Ekiition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  500  pages.  Laive  crown  8vo, 
cloth.  iJustPMblUfud,    Net  10/6 

"The  book  Is  clearljr  and  plainly  written  and  avoids  unnecessary  explanations  and  formulasi 
and  we  consider  it  a  valuable  book  for  studenu  of  maxine  engineering."— //iawAM/  MoimMme, 

WANNAN'S  MARINE  ENQINEER'5  POCKET-BOOK 

Containing  Latest   Board  of  Trade  Rules  and   Data  for  Marine  Engineers. 

By  A.  C.  Wannan.     Third  Edition,  Revised,  Enlarged,  and  Brought  up   to 

Date.    Square  x8mo,  with  thumb  Index,  leather.  [/*»/  PttblUhed,    6/0 

"There  Is  a  great  deal  of  usefol  information  bi  this  little  pocket-book.    It  is  of  the  rule.of> 
.  thumb  order,  and  u,  on  that  account,  well  adapted  to  the  uses  of  the  sea^going  engineer."— 
Uttginttr. 

L.  B 


i8         CROSBY  LOCKWOOb  ^  SON'S  CAtALCXwUS. 


5EA  TERM5«  PHRA5B5*  AND  W0RD5 

(Technical  Dictionary  of)  lued  in  the  English  and  Ftench  Langoises 
(Ensltsh-French^  French-English).  For  the  Use  of  Seamen,  Ennneers,  Iniots, 
Shipbuilders,  Shipowners,  and  Ship-brokers.  Comfuled  by  W.  riKUX,  late  of 
the  African  Steamship  Company.     Fcap.  8to,  cloth  limp  .        .    5/0 


**Thb  ToluniA  will  be  highly  appreciated  by  leaiinin,  angliiaen,  pAoCs,  dilplMlldan  aad  ship* 
"     It  will  be  found  wonaenuliy  accurate  and  complete.  "^SeoUtmatt, 


**  A  very  lueliil  dictionary,  which  has  kmir  been  wanted  by  Frandi  and  EaglA 
maateis,  oflken  and  otben."— SA^^Vy  ff^^rkL 

ELECTRIC  5HIP-UQHTINQ. 

A  Handbook  on  the  Practical  Fitting  and  Ronningof  Shi|^'  Electrical  Plant, 
for  the  Use  of  Shipowners  and  Builders,  Marine  Electricians  and  Sea-^inff 
Engineers  in  Charge.    Bv  J.  W.  Urquhart,  Author  of  "  Electric  Light, 
"Dynamo  Construction,     &c       Second  Edition,   Revised  and  Extended. 
With  numerous  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  doth 7/6 

MARINE  ENOINEER'5  POCKET-BOOK. 

Consisting  of  useful  Tables  and  Formulse.    By  Frank  Pkoctok,  A.I.N.A. 
Third  Edition.    Royal  3amo,  leather 4/0 

"  We  recommend  it  to  our  leaders  as  goin;  tax  to  supplv  a  lonjr-felt  went."— JViawe/  SctoK». 
**  A  moat  useful  companion  to  all  marine  enffineeis."— f/mAnf  Strriet  i 


ELEMENTARY  MARINE  ENQINEERINO. 

A  Manual  for  Yoimg  Marine  Engineers  and  Apprentices.  ^  In  the  Form  of 
Questions  and  Answers  on  Metals,  Alloys,  Strengtn  of  Materials,  Construction 
and  Management  of  Marine  Engines  and  Boilers,  Geometry,  &c.  With 
an  Appendix  of  Useful  Tables.    By  J.  S.  Brswbr.    Crown  8vo,  cloth    1/6 

"  Contains  much  raluable  Information  for  the  claaa  for  wliom  it  is  intanded,  especially  In  the 
chapters  on  the  management  of  boilers  and  engines."— AteMtfce/  MmgoMiiH. 

MARINE  ENGINES  AND  STEAM  VE55EL5. 

A  Treatise  on.  By  Robert  Murray,  C.E.  Eighth  Edition,  thorooghly 
Revised,  with  considerable  Additions  by  the  Author  and  by  Gborgb 
Carlisle,  C.E.,  Senior  Snrvejror  to  the  Board  of  Trade  at  LiverpooL  Crown 
8vo,  cloth 4/6 

PRACTICAL  NAVIGATION. 

Consisting  of  The  Sailor's  Sba-Book,  bv  Jambs  Grbbkwood  and  W.  H. 
RossBR ;  together  with  the  requisite  Mathematical  and  Nautical  Tables  for 
the  Working  of  the  Problems,  by  Henry  Law,  C.E.,  and  Professor  J.  R. 
Young.    Illustrated,    zamo,  strongly  half-bound 7/0 


THE  ART  AND  SCIENCE  OP  5AILMAKINO. 

Bv  Samuel  B.  Sadler,  Practical  Sailmaker,  late  in  the  emplovment  ci 

Messrs.  Ratsey  and  Lapthome,  of  Cowes  and  Gospoit.     With  PUtes  and 

other  Illustrations.    Small  4to,  doth 1 SB/B 

"  This  estsemely  practical  woric  giyes  a  complete  education  in  ail  Uie  branches  of  the  manu* 
fdcture.  cutting  out,  ropuiK,  seaming,  andjvoring.  It  ta  copiously  illustrated,  and  will  fonn  a  tint* 
race  text-book  and  guia».  —Portsmouth  ntnts. 


CHAIN  CABLES  AND  CHAINS. 

Comprising  Sixes  and  Curves  of  Links,  Studs,  &c..  Iron  for  Cables  and  Chains, 
Chain  Cable  and  Chain  Making,  Forming  and  Welding  Li&ksj  Strength  of 
Cables  and  Chains,  Certificates  for  Cables,  Marking  Cables,  Prices  of  Chain 
Cables  and  Chains,  Historical  Notes,  Acts  of  Parliament,  Statutory  Tests, 
Charges  for  Testing,  List  of  Manufacturers  of  Cables.  &c.,  ftc.  Bv 
Thomas  W.  Traill,  F.E.R.N.,  M.Inst.C.E.,  Engineer>Surveyor-in*Chief, 
Board  of  Trade,  Inspector  of  Chain  Cable  and  Anchor  Proving  Establishments, 
and  General  Supenntendent  Lloyd's  Committee  on  Proving  Establishments. 
With  numerous  Tables,  Illustrations,  and  Lithographic  Drawings.  Folio, 
doth,  bevelled  boards £2  2«. 

"  It  contains  a  vast  amount  of  valuable  Infocmatlon.    Nothing  sacins  to  be  wantins  to  make  It 
a  couii>lcte  and  standard  woclt  of  tt  faience  on  the  sabjeou"— /itotdKoi/ Jtfia{^«f>w. 


MUTING,  MSTALLURGY.  »  COLLIERY  WORKING,    tg 

MINING,    METALLURGY,    AND 
COLLIERY  WORKING. 


MACniNBRY  FOR  METALLIFEROUS  MINB3. 

A  Practical  Treatise  for  Mining  Engineers,  Metallurgists,  and  Managers  of 
Mines.  By'E.  Hbnry  Daviks,  M.K.,  F.G.S.  foopp.  With  Folding  Plates 
and  other  Illustrations.     Medium  8vo,  cloth.      [Just  Publishtd.    Net  26/0 

"  Deals  «xhau!itivel3r  with  the  many  and  complex  details  which  go  to  make  up  the  sum  total  of 
machinery  and  other  requirements  for  the  successful  working;  of  metalliferous  mines,  and  as  a  book 
of  ready  reference  is  of  the  hi^fhest  value  to  mine  managers  and  directors." — Miniftg'  yottrnal. 

"  Mr.  Darles  has  dona  tiia  advanced  student  and  the  manager  of  mines  good  service. 
Almost  eveiy  kind  of  machlnAiy  in  actual  use  to  carefully  desciibed,  and  the  woodcuts  and  plates 
are  good."-^  tkttutum* 

THE  DEEP  LEVEL  MINES  OF  THE  RAND, 

And  their  Future  Development,  considered  from  the  Commercial  Point  of  View. 
By  G.  A.  Dbnny  (of  Johannesburg),  M.N.E.I.M.E.,  Consulting  Engineer  to 
the  General  Mining  and  Finance  Corporation,  Ltd.,  of  London,  Berlin,  Paris, 
and  Johannesburg.  Fully  Illustrated  with  Diagrams  and  Folding  Plates. 
Royal  8vo,  buckram.  [/usi  Publisfud.    Net  26/0 

*'  Mr.  Denny  by  confining  hlmwlf  to  the  consideration  of  the  future  of  the  deep-level  mines 
of  the  Rand  breaks  new  ground,  and  by  dealing  writh  the  subject  rather  from  a  commercial  stand- 
point than  from  a  scientific  one,  appeals  to  a  wide  circle  of  readers.  The  book  Cannot  £iU  to  prove 
of  very  great  value  t    investors  in  South  African  mines."— iiftMt'N^  youmul, 

"will  interest  all  who  are  concerned  In  any  way  with  the  Witwatersrand  Goldfields."— 
Th€  Timts. 

PROSPECTING  FOR  GOLD. 

A  Handbook  of  Information  and  Hints  for  Prospectors  based  on  Personal 
Experience.  By  Daniel  ).  Rankin,  F.R.S.G.S.,  M.R.A.S.,  formerly 
Manager  of  the  Central  African  Company,  and  Leader  of  African  Gold  Pros- 
pecting Expeditions.  With  Illustrations  specially  Drawn  and  Engraved  for 
the  Work.    F'cap.  8vo,  leather.  [/«*/  Published.    Net  7/6 

"This  well-compiled  book  contains  a  collection  of  the  richest  gems  of  usetul  knowledge  for 
the  prospector's  benefit.  A  special  table  is  given  to  accelerate  the  spotting  at  a  glance  of  minerals 
associated  with  gold."— >iftiti>v'  youmal. 

THE  METALLURGY  OF  GOLD. 

A  Practical  Treariie  on  the  Metallurgical  Treatment  of  Gold-bearing  Ores. 
Including  the  Assaying,  Melting,  and  Refining  of  Gold.  By  M.  Eisslbr, 
M.  Inst.  M.M.  Fiuh  Edition,  Enlarged.  With  over  300  Illustrations  and 
numerous  Folding  Plates.    Medium  8vo,  cloth.    [  Jmst  Publishsd,    Net  21/0 

**  Tbto  book  thonmgtihr  deserves  Its  title  of  a '  Practical  Treatise.'  The  whole  process  of  gold 
mining,  from  the  breaking  01  the  quartz  to  the  assay  of  the  bullion,  is  described  in  dear  and  oideriy 
narrative  and  with  much,  out  not  too  much,  ftilness  of  <i»aiL''—StU$trday  Rtview. 

"  The  work  to  a  storehouse  of  Information  and  valuable  data,  and  we  strongly  lecommend  it 
to  an  professional  men  engaged  in  the  gokl-mining  industiy."— ift>»wy  5^mrMa/. 


THE  CYANIDE  PROCESS  OP  GOLD  EXTRACTION. 

And  its  Practical  Application  on  the  Witwatersrand  Gold  Fields  and  elsewhere. 

By  M.  Eisslbr,  M.  Inst.  M.M.    With  Diagrams  and  Working  Drawings. 

Third  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  8vo,  cloth  [/tut  Published,    Nil  7/6 

**  Thto  book  to  Just  what  was  needed  to  acquaint  mining  men  with  the  actual  working  of  a 
peoceas  which  to  not  only  the  most  popular,  but  is,  as  a  general  rale,  the  most  successftd  for  the 
eztnction  of  gold  from  tailings.  "-■'Mitting  yourtuU. 

DIAMOND  DRILLING  FOR  GOLD  &  OTHER  MINERALS. 

A  Practical  Handbook  on  the  Use  of  Modem  Diamond  Core  Drills  in  Pro- 
specting and  Exploiting  Mineral-Bearing  Properties,  including  Particulars  of 
tne  Costs  of  Apparatus  and  Working.  By  G.  A.  Denny,  M.N.E.  Inst.  M.E., 
M.  Inst.  M.M.     Medium  8vo,  168  pp.,  with  Illustrative  Diagrams      .    12/6 

"  Tliere  is  certainly  scope  for  a  work  on  diamond  drilling,  and  Mr.  Denny  deserves  gratefu 
recognition  for  supplying  a  aedded  want.  We  strongly  recommend  every  board  of  directors  to 
carHuUy  perose  the  pages  of  the  \tork*"-^MlHing  ycmiiat. 


ao         CROSBY  LOCKWOOD  ^  SON*S  CATALOGVB. 
FIELD  TESTING  FOR  GOLD  AND  SILVER. 

A  Practical  Manual  for   Prospectors  and  Miners.    By  W.   H.  Msrritt, 

M.N.E.  Inst.  M.E.,  A.R.S.M.,  &c    With  Photographic  Plates  and  other 

Illustrations.       Fcap.  8vo,  leather.  Net    5/0 

"  As  an  instructor  of  prospectots'  classes  Mr.  Menitt  has  the  adTantage  of  knowing 
exactly  the  infonnation  likely  to  l>e  most  valuable  to  the  miner  in  the  field.  The  contents  cover 
all  the  df  tails  of  sainplini;  ,111(1  testinj;  ^okl  and  silver  ores.  A  useful  addition  to  a  prospector's 
kit." — Mining'  yintmal. 

THE  PROSPECTOR'S  HANDBOOK. 

A  Guide  for  the  Prospector  and  Traveller  in  search  o(  Metal- Bearing  or  other 
Valuable  Minerals.  By  J.  W.  Anderson,  M.A.  (Camb.),  F.R.G.S.  Ninth 
Edition.    Small  crown  8vo,  3/6  cloth  ;  or,  leather       ....    4/6 

"  WU  supply  a  much-feh  want,  especiallT  amonf  Colonists,  in  whose  way  are  so  often  ttifown 
many  minetalogicai  specimens  the  value  of  whkh  It  is  difficult  to  determine."— J?fv^'«M«r. 

'How  to  find  coouDercial  minerals,  and  how  to  identily  them  when  thmr  are  Cound,  ere  the 
loading  points  to  which  attention  is  directed.  The  author  has  managed  to  pack  as  much  pnctlcal 
detail  inio  hb  p«s«*  »  would  supply  matailal  for  a  book  three  times  Its  sisa.  — iAMbv  yiwwwiL 

THE  METALLURGY  OF  SILVER. 

A  Practica]  Treatise  on  the  Amalgamation,  Roasting,  and  Lixiviation  of  Silw 
Ores.  Including  the  Assaying,  Meltbg,  and  Refimng  of  Silver  Bullioiu  By 
M.  EissLBK,  M.  Inst.  M  M.    Third  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  doth        .     10/6 

'*  A  practical  treatise,  and  a  technical  work  which  we  are  convinced  will  sup|dy  a  long-felt 
want  amongst  practical  men.  and  at  the  same  time  be  of  value  to  students  and  otans  indirectly 
cuimccted  with  the  industries."— il/iMin^  youmal, 

•*  From  fiiit  to  last  the  book  is  thoroughly  sound  and  reliable."— C#/U^  GumrHan. 

THE  HYDRO-METALLURGY  OF  COPPER. 

Being  an  Account  of  Processes  Adopted  in  the  Hydro-Metalloi^ical  Treat- 
ment of  Cupriferous  Ores,  Including  the  Manufacture  of  Copper  Vitriol,  with 
Chapters  on  the  Sources  of  Supply  of  Copper  and  the  Roasting  of  Copper  Ores. 
By  M.  EissLKR,  M.  Inst.  M.M.    8vo,  cloth.  [/ust  Puhlished.   Ifeil^JS 

"  In  this  volume  the  various  y)rocesses  for  the  extraction  of  copper  hy  wet  methods  are  fully 
detailed.  .  .  .  Cu&ts  are  eiven  when  avnikible,  and  a  great  deal  of  usenil  information  about  the 
copper  industry  of  the  world  is  present e<l  in  un  intere&tint;  and  attractive  manner.  ...  A  very 
welcome  addition  to  the  littrnturc  of  copier." — Mi'fu'ni,'-  Jountat. 

THE  METALLURGY  OF  ARGENTIFEROUS  LEAD. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Smelting  of  Silver-Lead  Ores  and  the  Refining  of 
Lead  Bullion.  Including  Reports  on  various  Smelting  Establishments  and 
Descriptions  of  Modem  Smelting  Furnaces  and  Plants  in  Etirope  and  America. 
By  M.  EissLXR,  M.  Inst.  M.M.,  Author  of  "The  Metallorgy  <A  Gold,"  ftc. 
Crown  8vo,  400  pp.,  with  183  Illustrations,  cloth 12/6 

"  The  numerous  metallurgical  processes,  which  are  fully  and  extensively  treated  oC  embrace 
all  the  stages  experienced  in  the  passase  of  the  lead  from  the  various  natural  states  to  Its  Issue  fron 
the  refinery  as  an  article  of  commerce.— /*nw/iioi/  lingitutr. 

METALLIFEROUS  MINERALS  AND  MINING. 

By  D.  C  Davibs,  F.G.S.  Sixth  Edition,  thoroughly  Revised  and  much 
Enlarged  by  his  Son,  E.  Henry  Davibs,  M.E.,  F.G.S.  600  pp.,  with  173 
Illustrations.    Large  crown  8vo,  cloth  Ntt  1 2/0 

"  Neither  the  practical  miner  nor  the  general  reader,  interested  in  mines,  can  bare  a  better 
book  for  hto  companion  and  Ids  guide."— A/i»»nf  yottmal. 

"  As  a  history  of  the  present  state  of  mining  throughout  the  woild  this  book  has  a  real  ndne, 
■ad  it  supplies  an  actual  mnV—A^ensnun. 

EARTHY  AND  OTHER  MINERALS  AND  MINING. 

By  D.  C.  Davibs,  F.G.S.,  Author  of  "  Metalliferous  Minerals,"  &c  Third 
Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged  by  his  Son,  £.  Hbmry  Davibs,  M.E.,  F.G.S. 
With  about  zoo  Illustrations.    Crown  Bvo,  cloth 1 2/6 

"  We  do  not  remember  to  have  met  with  any  English  work  on  mining  metteis  that  contahiB 
the  same  ■«»a"«*  of  information  packed  in  equally  convenient  Uam.'"— ■Academy, 

BRITISH  MINING. 

A  Treatise  on  the  History,  Discovery,  Practical  Development,  and  Future 
Prospects  of  Metalliferous  Mines  in  the  United  Kingdom.  By  Robbrt 
Hunt,  F.R.S.,  late  Keeper  of  Mining  Records.  Upwards  of  050  pp.,  with 
330  Illustrations.  Second  Edition,  Reviied.  Super-royal  8vo,  doth  £2  2«« 


MINING,  METALLURGY,  «•  COLLIERY  WORKING,  21 
POCKET-BOOK  FOR  MINERS  AND  METALLURGISTS. 

Compridng  Rales,  Female,  Tables,  and  Notes  for  Use  in  Field  and  Office 
Work.     By  F.  Dan  vers  Powbr,  F.G.S.,  M.S.     Second  Edition,  Corrected. 

Fcap.  8vo.  leather 9/0 

"  This  excoQent  book  is  an  admliable  example  of  its  Idnd,  and  ought  to  find  a  laige  sale 
amon^  English-ipeaking  prospectors  and  mining  ea^ccrs."'~SmgiMeeriti^. 

THE  MINER'S  HANDBOOK. 

A  Handy  Book  of  Reference  on  the  sab}ects  of  Mineral  Deposits,  Mining 

Operations,  Ore  Dressing,  &c     For  the  Use  of  Students  and  otners  interested 

in  Mming  Matters.    Compiled  by  John  Milnb,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Mining 

in  the  Imperial  University  of  Japan.  Third  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo,  leather      7/0 

"  PiofSassor  MQne's  handbook  is  sure  to  be  received  with  favour  by  aU  connected  with 
mining,  and  wiU  be  extremely  popular  among  m>deati."—Aeh€na*ifH. 

IRON  ORES  of  OREAT  BRITAIN  and  IRELAND. 

Their  Mode  of  Occurrence,  Age  and  Origin,  and  the  Methods  of  Searching  for 
and  Working  Them.  With  a  Notice  of  some  of  the  Iron  Ores  of  Spain.  By 
J.  D.  Kendall,  F.G.S.,  Mining  Engineer.    Crown  8vo,  cloth   .        .    1 6/0 

MINE  DRAINAGE. 

A  Complete  Practical  Treatise  on  Direct-Acting  Underground  Steam 
Pumping  Machinery.  By  Stbpkbn  Michbll.  Second  Edition,  Re-written 
and  Enlarged.    With  350  Illustrations.    Royal  8vo,  cloth.  Ngi  26/0 

HORIZONTAL  PUMPING  ENGINKS.— ROTARY  AND  NON-ROTARY  HORIZONTAL 
ENGINES.— SIMPLE  AND  COMPOUND  STEAM  PUMPS.— VHRTICAL  PUMPING  liNGINKS.— 
ROTARY  AND  NON-ROTARY  VERTICAL  ENGINES.— SIMPLE  AND  COMPOUND  STEAM 
PUMPS.  —  TRIPLK-EXPANSION     STEAM     PUMPS.  —  PULSATING    STEAM    PUMPS.  —  PUMP 

Valves.- Sinking  Pumps.  &c,  &c. 

"This  volume  contains  an  Immense  amount  of  important  and  interesting  new  matter. 
The  book  should  undoubtedly  prove  or  great  use  to  all  who  wish  for  information  on  the  sub- 
ject."—/yw  Eu^neer. 

ELECTRICITY  AS  APPLIED  TO  MINING. 

By  Arnold  Lupton,  M.Inst.C.E.,  M.I.M.E.,  M.I.E.E.,  late  Profes-ssr  of 
Coal  Mining  at  the  Yorkshire  College,  Victoria  University,  Mining  Engineer 
and  Colliery  Manager;  G.  D.  Aspinall  Parr,  M.I.E.E..  A.M.I.M.R., 
Associate  of  the  Central  Technical  College,  City  and  Guilds  ot  London,  Head 
of  the  Electrical  Engineering  Department,  Yorkshire  College,  Victoria 
University;  and  Herbert  Pbrkin,  M.I.M.E.,  Certified  Colliery  Manager, 
Assistant  I>ectnrer  in  the  Mining  Deparlnient  of  the  Yorkshire  College, 
Victoria  University.    With  about  170  Illustrations.    Medium  8vo.  cloth. 

[Just  Published,    Net  9/0 

(For  SUMMARY  OF  CONTENTS,  SCO  iXJgc  23.) 

THE  COLLIERY  MANAOER'5  HANDBOOK. 

A  Comprehensive  Treatise  on  the  La3ring-oot  and  Working  of  Collieries, 
Designed  as  a  Bode  of  Reference  for  Colliery  Managers,  and  for  the  Use  of  Coal 
Mining  Students  preparing  for  First-class  Certificates.  Bv  Calbb  Pamblt, 
Mining  Engineer  and  Surveyor ;  Member  of  the  North  of  Ensland  Institute  of 
Mining  and  Mechanical  Engineers ;  smd  Member  of  the  South  Wales  Institute 
of  Mining  Engineers.  With  700  Plans,  Diagrams,  and  other  Illustrations. 
Foiurth  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  964  pp.  Meaium  8vo,  cloth    £1   Oa, 

Geology.— Search  for  Coal.— Mineral  Leases  and  other  Holdings.— 
Shaft  Sinking.— Fitting  Up  the  Shaft  and  Surface  Arrangements.— Steam 
Boilers  and  thbir  Fittings.— Timbering  and  Walling.— Narrow  work  and 
Methods  of  working.  —  Underground  Conveyance. -Drainage.— The  Gases 
MET  WITH  IN  Mines  ;  Ventilation.  —  on  the  Friction  of  Air  in  Mines.  —  The 
pRiHSTMAN  Oil  Engine;  Petroleum  and  Natural  Gas.  —  Surveying  and 
Planning.— Safety  Lamps  and  Firedamp  dbtbctors.— sundry  and  Incidental 
Operations  and  appliances.- Colliery  explosions.— Misceluineous  Questions 
AND  answers.— /^//«»mA:».*  summary  op  Report  op  H.M.  Commissionbrs  on 
Accidents  in  Mines. 

"  Mr.  Pamely'A  work  is  eminently  suited  to  tlie  puq;>oae  or  wiiicb  it  is  intended,  being  clear. 
Interesting,  asbaustive,  rich  in  detail,  and  up  to  date,  giving  descriptions  of  the  latost  machines  in 
every  department.  A  mining  engineer  could  scarcely  go  wron^  who  followed  this  work."— Ctf/Mco' 
Qttardian, 

"  Mr.  Pamely  has  not  only  siven  us  a  comprdienslve  lefeience  book  of  a  veiy  high  order 
suitable  to  the  requirements  of  mining  engineers  and  coIUery  managcn,  but  has  also  provided 
minings  students  with  a  class-book  that  b  as  mteresting  as  it  is  htstructive^"— CaZ/ffry  Hanagtr. 

"This  Is  the  most  complete  'all-round  wora  on  coai-mlnlng  published  In  the  Hnglhh 
anguage.  ...  No  Hbrary  of  coal-mining  books  is  complete  without  It."  C»lHtry  Sngiiutr 
(Sdmtoo,  Pa.,  U.S.A.). 
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COLLIERY  WORKING  AND  MANAOBMENT. 

Comprising  the  Daties  of  a  Colliery  Menager,  the  Ovenicht  and  Arrange- 
ment  of  Labour  and  Wages,  and  the  difierent  Systems  of  Working  Cbal 
Seams.  By  H.  F.  Bulman  and  R.  A.  S.  Rkdmaynk.  3y>  pp.,  with 
98  Plates  and  other  IllustraticKis,  including  Underground  Photographs. 
Medium  8vo,  cloth.  "I  Q/Q 

*'Thb  b,  indeed,  an  adndraUe  Handbook  for  Colliery  Manaffnrs,  In  fact  It  ban  ladlapa»able 
ai^anct  to  a  Colliery  Manager's  education,  as  weU  as  betng  a  most  useful  and  Interesttig^  wock 
on  the  subject  ibr  all  who  in  any  way  have  to  do  with  coal  mining.  The  underground  photoKnphs 
are  an  attnctlTe  feature  of  the  worlc,  being  very  UleUke  and  necessarily  tiue  ifiinesennHiinii  of  the 
scenes  they  depict."— C«/ArrK  dtartUan, 

"  Mr.  Bulman  and  Mr.  Redmayne,  who  are  both  experienced  ColUery  Managers  of  great 
HteiBiy  ability,  are  to  be  congratulated  on  having  supplied  an  authoritative  work  dealii^with  a  side 
of  the  subj«ct  of  coal  mlnuig  which  has  hitherto  received  but  scant  treatment.  TIm  anthocs 
elucidate  their  text  by  no  wooidcuts  and  aS  plates,  most  of  the  latter  being  admirable  reprodactloos 
of  photographs  taken  underground  with  the  aid  of  the  ins|Tiieriiiiii  flash-lighL  These  uhisaatlons 
are  excellent.''— -Ais/tirv. 

COAL  AND  COAL  MINING. 

By  the  late  Sir  Waringtom  W.  Smtth,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Chief  Inspector  of  the 
Mines  of  the  Crown  and  of  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall.  Eighth  Edition,  Revised 
and  Extended  by  T.  Forster  Brown,  Mining  and  Civil  Engineer,  Chief 
Inqwctor  of  the  Mines  of  the  Crown  and  of  the  Duchy  of  Comfi^l.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth.  8/6 

"  As  an  outline  is  given  of  evenr  known  coal-field  In  this  and  other  countries,  as  well  as  of  the 

principal  methods  of  working,  the  Book  will  doubtless  Interest  a  very  laive  number  of  readers.  — 

MiiHingr  y«t»rnaU 

N0TE5  AND  FORMULAE  FOR  MINING  5TUDENT5. 

By  Torn  Hkkm an  Mbrivaul  M.A.,  Late  Professor  of  Mining  m  the  Dnrfaam 

College  of  Science,  Newcastle>upon-Tyne.      Fourth  Edition,  Revised  and 

Enlarged.    By  H.  F.  Bulman,  A. M.Inst. C.E.    Small  crown  Bvo,  doth.    2/6 

"  The  author  has  done  his  work  In  a  creditable  manner,  and  has  produced  a  book  that  wffl 

be  of  service  to  students  and  those  who  are  practically  engaged  in  mining  operatioas."— f  miti'h*''* 

INFLAMMABLE  QAS  AND  VAPOUR  IN  THE  AIR 

(The  Detection  and  Measurement  of).  By  Frank  Clowbs,  D.Sc,  Load., 
F.I.C.  With  a  Chapter  on  The  Dbtbction  and  Mkasursmbnt  op  Pbtro- 
LKUM  Vapour  by  Bovbrton  Rbdwood,  F.R.S.E.,  Consulting  Adviser  to  the 
Corporation  of  London  under  the  Petroleiun  Acts.  Crown  8vo.  cloth.  N^  6/0 
*  ProteBor  Clowes  has  given  us  a  volume  on  a  subject  <rf  much  industrial  Importance    .    .    . 

Those  Intemrted  in  these  matteis  may  be  recommended  to  study  this  book,  which  is  eaqr  of  oompre- 

hension  and  contains  many  good  things."— TTkf  Enginter. 

COAL  &  IRON  INDUSTRIES  of  the  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

Comprinng  a  Description  of  the  Coal  Fields,  and  of  the  Prindpal  Seams  of 
Coal^  with  Returns  of  their  Produce  and  its  Distribution,  and  Analyses  of 
Special  Varieties.  Also,  an  Account  of  the  Occturence  of  Iron  Ores  in  Veins  or 
Seams ;  Analyses  of  each  Variety ;  and  a  History  of  the  Rise  and  Pr^ress  of 
Pig  Iron  Manufacture.  By  Richard  Mkadb.  8vo,  cloth  .  .  £1  8a. 
"  Of  this  book  we  may  unreservedly  say  that  It  is  the  best  of  its  dass  which  we  have  ever 

met.  ...  A  book  of  reference  which  no  one  engaged  in  the  iron  or  coal  trades  abottld  omit  from 

his  Kbrary.'l— /rvM  and  Ctal  Tradts  Review. 

A5BE5T05  AND  A5BE5TIC. 

Their  Properties,  Occurrence,  and  Use.     By  Robert  H.   Tones,  F.S.A., 
Mineralogist,    Hon.    Mem.  Asbestos  Club,    Black    Lake,    Canada.     With 
Ten  Collotype  Plates  and  other  Illustrations.   Demy  8vo,  cloth.         .       1 6/0 
*'  An  Interesting  and  bivaluable  work."— CtfMlcrr  Gttardimn. 

QRANITE5  AND  OUR  ORANITE  INDUSTRIES. 

By  Gborgb  F.  Harris,  F.G.S.  With  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth    2/6 

TRAVERSE  TABLES. 

For  use  in  Mine  Surveying.  By  William  Lintkrn,  C.E.  With  two  plates. 
Small  crown  8vo,  doth.  {Just  Publuhti,    Ntt    8/0 
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THE  ELEMENTS  OF  ELECTRICAL  ENQINEERINQ. 

A.  Fint  Year's  Course  for  Students.  By  Tyson  Sbwbll,  AI.E.E.,  Assistant 
Lecturer  and  Demonstrator  in  Electrical  Engineering  at  the  Polytechnic, 
Regent  Street,  London.  With  upwards  of  300  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo, 
cloth.  [Just  Published.    Net    7/6 

Ohm's  Law.— units  Employp.d  in  Ei.kctrical  f.ncinp.brinc. -series  and 
PARAI.1.K1.  CiRCi'iTs  :  CURKr.NT  Drnsity  and  Potfntial  Drop  in  thk  CiRcriT.— 

THIiHKAIING  HH'KCr  OF  TUB  F.LKCI  RIC  ClRRKNT.— THK  MAGNKTIC  HllHClOFAN 
Kl-ECTRIC  Cl'RRRNT.— THH  Ma«;NHTISATION  OF  IRON.— El.KCTRoCHHMISTRY  ;  PRIMARY 
BATTBRIF.S.—ACCI'MI'LAT0RS.  — INDICATING   INSTRI'MBNTS;    AMMETERS.  V'OLTMKTKRS, 

OHMMETKRs.- Electricity  .si'pply  mf:ters.— Mhasiring  Insirumf.nts,  and  the 

MEASrRKMENT   OF    Hl-ECTRICAL    RKSISTANCF..  —  MFASrRKMENT    OF    POTKNTIAI.    HlF- 

FKRHNCE.  Capacity,  Ci.'rrent  strkn(;th,  and  Permfability.— arc  i.ami*s.— incan- 
descent   LAMPS:   Mani'facti're  and    installation;    PHOTOMETRY.  —  The  Cos- 

TINl'Ol'S    CrRRENT    DYNAMO.— PiRECT    Cl'RRENT   MOTORS. 

"An  excellent  treatise  for  students  of  the  elementary  facts  connected  with  electrical 
enKineering."— TTw  Rlertrician. 

"  Distinctly  one  of  the  best  books  for  those  commencing  the  study  of  electrical  engineering. 
Everythinf[r  is  explained  in  simple  language  which  even  a  beguiner  cannot  fail  to  uncterst.ind."— Ta^ 

"  One  welcomes  this  liook,  which  is  sound  in  its  treatment,  and  admirably  calculated  to  give 
students  the  knowledge  and  iufonnation  they  most  require."— AVi/«r^. 

CONDUCTORS    FOR   ELECTRICAL   DISTRIBUTION. 

Their  Materials  and  Manufacture,  The  Calculation  of  C'rcoit.^  Pole-Line 
Construction,  Underground  Working,  and  other  Uses.  By  F.  A  C.  Pbrkinb, 
A.M  ,  D.Sc.  ;  formerly  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering.  Leland  Stanford, 
Jr.,  University  ;  Memlier  American  Institute  Electrical  Engineers.  Demy 
Jvo,  cloth.  [Ju$t  PuHished.    AV/  20/- 

CONDrCTOR  MATERIALS— ALLOYED  CONDUCTORS— MANT'FACTITRE  OF  WiRF— 
WlRR-FlNISHING-rWlRE  INSI'LATION— CAHLF.S— CALCI'LATION  OF  CIRCIITS  -KELVIN'S 
LAW  OF  ECONOMY  IN  CONDICTORS- MlLTIPI  U  ARC  DlSTRIi:n  ION— AlTFRNATINc; 
CirRRE.NT    CALCILATION— t)VERHKAD   LINKS— PoI.K    I.INK— LlM-     iNslLAl  OKS— I'NDKR. 

(iRoi'ND  Conductors. 

ARMATURE   WINDINGS   OF    DIRECT    CURRENT 

DYNAMOS. 

Fxtension  and  ^Application  of  a  General  Winding  Role.  By  E  Arnold, 
Engineer.  A.s«istant  Profef.sor  in  Elect rjtechnics  and  Machin*  Design  at  the 
Riga  Polytechnic  School  Translated  from  the  Original  German  by  Francis 
B.  Db  Gress,  M.1£  ,  Chief  of  Testing  Department,  CrocVer-Wheelcr  Com- 
pany.    With  146  Illustrations.    Medium  B\o,  cloth. 

[Just  Fubiisfud.    Ai/12/- 

BLECTRICITY   AS   APPLIED   TO   MINING. 

By  Arnold  Lupton,  M.Inst.C.E.,  M.I.M.E.,  M.I.E.E.,  late  Profeswr  of 
Coal  Mining  at  the  York.shire  College,  Victoria  University,  Mining  Engineer 
and  Collier>-  Manager;  G.  D  Aspinall  Parr,  M.I.E.E.,  A  M.I  M.E., 
Associate  of  the  Ceotrtl  Technical  College,  City  ai  d  Gui'd.s  of  Loncon,  Head 
of  the  Electrical  Engineering  Dtp-»riment,  Yorkshire  Co  le.ze,  V,c  oria 
University;  and  Hekburt  Pbrkin,  M.I.M  E.  Certificated Ct  llifry  Manager, 
Assistant  Lectuier  in  the  Mining  Depanmen:  of  the  Yorkshire  College, 
Victoria  University.     With  about  170  Illusiraiions.    Medium  8vo.  cloth. 

[Just  PuSdisJksd.    Net  9/- 

iNTRODirCTORY.  —  D^'NAMIC   ELECTRICITY.  —  DRIVING   OF   THE     DYNAMO.  —  THE 

Steam  TURBINE.— Distribution  of  Iii.ectrical  hNiiRCY.- Starting  and  Stoppinc; 

ELECTRICAL  GE.NERATORS  AND  MOTORS.  — Ul.HC  I  RIC  CAIJLES.-CKNTR  AL  ELECTRICAL 
PLANTS.— HLECTRICITY  APPLIED  TO  PUMPING  AND  HAULING.— Kl.KCTRICITY  APPLIED 
TO  COAL-CUTTING.— TYPICAL  HLPCTRIC  Pl.ANIS  RECFNTI.V  1:kIXTHD.  —  HLEC  1  RIC 
LlGIITINC;  IJY  ARC  AND  GLOW  I. A.MPS— MISCELLANEOUS  Al'Pl.ICA  I  H  >NS  OF  HLI:CTRK  1 1  Y. 
—ELECTRICITY      AS    COMPARED     WITH      OIIIhR    MOOBS   kJV       iRANS-MITriNG     POWEK.— 

Dangers  of  electricity. 
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DYNAMO  ELECTRIC    MACHINERY:    \U   CONSTRUC- 
TION, DESIONp  and  OPERATION. 

By  Samubl  Shbldon,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Phyucs  and  Electrical 
Engineering  at  the  Polytechnic  Institute  of  Brooklyn,  assisted  by  Hobart 
Mason,  B.S. 

In  two  volumes,  sold  separately,  as  follows : — 
Vol.  I.— DIRECT  CURRENT  MACHINKS.    Tbird  Edition,  Revised.    Large 
crown  8vo.    380  pages,  with  300  Illustrations. 

[Just  Pmbluked.    Net    1 270 

Vol.  n.-ALTERNATING  CURRENT  MACHINES.   Large  aown  8vo.    960 

pages,  with  184  Illu^^trations.  (/«»/  PmbUiktd.    Net  1 2/0 

DesiffiMd  as  Text-books  for  ase  io  Technical  Educatkxial  Institutkms.  and  by  Engmaan 

whose  work  includes  the  hantjlinf  of  Direct  and  Aheniating  Current  Machines  req>ecthrefy.  and 

Ibr  Students  proficient  in  mathematics. 

ELECTRICAL  AND  MAGNETIC  CALCULATIONS. 

For  the  Use  of  Electrical  Engineers  and  Artisans,  Teachers,  Students,  and  all 
others  interested  in  the  Theory  and  Application  of  Electricity  and  Magnetism. 
By  A.  A.  Atkinson,  Professor  of  Electricity  in  Ohio  University.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth.  [Just  Publixked.    Net    9/0 

"To  teachers  and  those  who  already  possess  n  fair  knowledge  of  their  subject  we  can  recom* 

niend  this  book  u  beinff  usoful  to  consult  wimn  requirinfi:  data  or  formulae  which  it  is  ncitlier  con> 

veiiient  nor  ncccss.vy  to  retain  by  memory,*'— /"/k-  Ji/ectrician. 

HANDBOOK  FOR  THE  USE  OP  ELECTRICIANS 

In  the  Operation  and  Care  of  Electrical  Machinery  and  Apparatus  of  the  U.  S. 
Sea^coast  Defencei.     By  Geo.  L.  Andbeson,  A.M.,  Captain  U-  S.  Artillery 
I^epared  under  the  direction  of  the  Lieutenant>General  Commanding  the 
Army.    Royal  8vo,  cloth  [Jutt  Publishtd.    Net    21/0 

SUBMARINE  TELEORAPH5. 

Their  History,  Construction,  and  Woridng.  Founded  in  part  on  WOnschbn- 
dorpf's  "  Trait6  de  Til^graphie  Sous-Marine,"  and  Comjpiled  from  Authorita- 
tive and  Exclusive  Sources.  By  Charlbs  Bright,  F.R.S.E. ,  A.M.Inst.C.E., 
M.I.E.E.  780  pp.,  fully  Illustrated,  including  Maps  and  Folding  Plates. 
Royal  8vo,  cloth.  Net  £3  3s. 

'*  There  are  few,  if  any,  pevMns  more  fitted  to  write  a  traatlae  on  submarine  telegraphy  than 
Mr.  Charles  Bright.  Ho  has  done  his  work  admirably,  and  has  written  in  a  way  wnKh  wUI 
appeal  as  much  to  the  layman  as  to  the  engineer.  This  admirable  volume  must,  for  many  yesis  to 
coae,  hold  the  position  of  the  English  danic  on  submaitne  telegraphy."— fiyirff^rr. 

"  This  book  is  full  of  infonnatioa.  It  makes  a  book  of  reference  which  should  be  in  ereiy 
engineer's  library."— A'ij/»«rf. 

"  Mr.  Blight's  interestingly  written  and  admlnbly  Olustated  book  will  moot  wkh  a  welcooM 
loeoptlon  from  cable  miSiJ'—SUctrician, 

"  The  author  deals  with  his  subject  from  all  pofaits  of  view— political  and  strategical  as  well  as 
scientific.  The  work  will  be  of  faiterest,  not  only  to  men  of  sdonco,  but  to  the  general  public.  Wo 
can  strongly  recommend  ]X.*—AtkeHaum, 

THE  ELECTRICAL  ENOINEER'5  POCKET-BOOK. 

Consisting  of  Modem  Rules,  Formulse,  Tables,  and  Data.  By  H.  R.  Kkmfb, 
M.I.E.E.,  A.M.Inst.CE.,  Technical  Officer  Postal  Telegraphs,  Author  01 
"A  Handbook  of  Electrical  Testing,"  &c.  Second  Edition,  thoroughly 
Revised,  wid>  Additions.  With  numerotis  Illustrations.  Royal  samo,  oblong, 
leather 6/0 

"  It  U  the  best  book  of  Its  VSnAT—BUetrie^  Engtmetr. 

"  The  Electrical  Engineer's  Pocket-Book  is  a  good  one."— J?/eeiHrtei«. 

*'  Strongly  recommended  to  those  engaged  hi  the  olectilcal  faidustiles."— SikcMine/  JCMinr. 

POWER  TRANSMITTED  BY  ELECTRICITY. 

And  applied  by  the  Electric  Motor,  including  Electric  Railway  Construction. 
By  P.  Atkinson,  A.M.,  Ph.D.  Third  Edition,  Fully  Revised,  and  New 
Matter  added.    With  94  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  .    Net    9/0 

DYNAMIC   ELECTRICITY  AND   MAGNETISM. 

Bv  Philip  Atkinson,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Author  of  "Elements  of  Static 
Electricity,"  &c    Crown  8vo,  4x7  pp.,  with  zao  Illustrations,  cloth     .    tQ/6 


ELECTRICITY,  ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING,  Sa.  25 
THE  MANAOEMENT  OP  DYNAM05. 

A  Handy  book  of  Theory  and  Practice  for  the  Use  of  Mechanics,  Engineers, 

Students,  and  others  in  Charge  of  Dynamos.     By  G.  W.  Lummis*Patbrson. 

Third  Edition,  Revised.    Crown  8vo,  cloth.  [Juit  Publishsd.    4/6 

"  An  example  which  deserves  to  be  taken  as  a  model  by  other  authors.    The  subject  is  treated 

In  a  manner  whicn  any  intcUtgent  man  who  is  fit  to  be  entrusted  with  charge  of  an  engine  should 

be  able  to  undientand.    It  is  a  useftil  book  to  all  who  make,  tend,  or  employ  electric  machinery." 

THE  STANDARD  ELECTRICAL  DICTIONARY. 

A  Popular  Encyclopaedia  of  Words  and  Terms  Used  in  the  Practice  of  Electrical 
Engineering.  Containing  upwards  of  3,000  deiiciitioos.  By  T.  O'Conor 
Sloamb,  A.M.,  Ph.D.  Third  Edition,  with  Appendix.  Crown  8vo,  6go  pp., 
390  lUustrations,  cloth.  [Just  Publishsd,    AV/ 7/6 

"  The  work  has  many  attractiTe  ffsatures  In  It,  and  Is,  beyowl  doubt,  a  weD  put  together  and 

nseftil  publication.    The  amount  of  ground  covered  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  in  the  index 

about  5.0x1  leiinences  will  be  found.  —£/<iic<r£a*/  Rtvitw. 

ELECTRIC  LIGHT  FITTINQ. 

A  Handbook  for  Working  Electrical  Engineers,  embodying  Practical  Notes  on 
Installation  Management.  By  J.  W.  Urquhart,  Electrician,  Author  of 
"  Electric  Light,"  &c.    With  numerous  Illustrations.   Third  Edition,  Revised, 

with  Additions     Crown  8vo,  cloth 5/0 

"  This  volume  deab  with  the  mechanics  oi  electric  lighting,  and  Is  addieand  to  men  who 
ate  already  engaged  in  the  work,  or  are  training  for  it.  The  work  travenes  a  great  deal  of  ground, 
and  mav  m  reaid  as  a  «f>quel  to  the    author'*  uwAil  work  on  '  Electric  Light.'  "—RUctrician. 

"  The  took  is  well  wor.h  the  pcru'al  of  the  workm.-ui,  for  whoa  it  is  writteu."— /:7rt//^ra/ 
Review. 

ELECTRIC  LIGHT. 

Its  Production  and  Use,  Embodying  Plain  Directions  for  the  Treatment  of 
Dynamo-Electric  Machines,  Batteries,  Accumulators,  and  Electric  Lamps. 
By  J.  W.  Urquhart,  C.E.     Sixth  Edition,  Enlarged.     Crown  8vo,  doth. 

7/6 

"The  whole  ground  of  electric  lighting  Is  move  or  leM  coveied  and  explained  In  a  very  clear 
and  cDnclte  manner.  "—^ItetrictU  Rtvitw, 

"  A  vadfwmum  of  the  salient  fiurts  connected  with  the  science  of  electric  lighting.  "— 
Skdricimn, 

DYNAMO  CONSTRUCTION. 

A  Practica]  Handbook  lot  the  Use  of  Engineer-Constructors  and  Electricians- 
b-Qiarge.  Embracing  Framework  Buuding,  Field  Magnet  and  Armattire 
Winding  and  Grouping,  Compounding,  &c.  By  J.  W.  Urquhart.  Second 
Edition,  Enlarged,  with  114  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  doth  .  .  7/6 
"Mr.  Urquhait's  book  is  the  first  one  which  deab  with  these  matten  In  such  a  way  that  the 


student  can  andetstaad  them.    The  book  Is  veiy  readable,  and  the  author  leads  his 


rea  Wn  np  to  dificnit  subjects  by  reasonably  simple  teiti.  "—SngiHtn'jHg  RMvitw. 

ELECTRIC  5HIP-LIOHTINQ. 

A  Handbook  on  the  Practical  Fitting  and  Running  of  Ships'  Electrical  Plant. 
For  the  Use  of  Shipowners  and  Builders,  Marine  Electiicians,  and  Seagoing 
Engineers-in-Charge.  By  T.  W.  Urquhart,  C.E.  Second  Edition,  Revised 
and  Extended.    With  88  illustrations.  Crown  8vc,  cloth  7/6 

"  The  subject  of  ship  dectrlc  Ughtlng  is  one  of  vast  Importance,  and  Mr.  Urquhart  Is  to  be 
highly  complimented  for  placing  such  a  valuable  work  at  the  service  of  marine  electricians. " — The 

ELECTRIC  LIOHTINQ  (ELEMENTARY  PRINCIPLES  OF). 

By  Alan  A.  Campbell  Swinton,  M.In.st.CE.,  M.l.E.E.  Fourth  Edition, 
Revised.    With  16  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth 1/6 

ELECTRIC  LiOHT  FOR  COUNTRY  H0U5E5. 

A  Practical  Handbook  on  the  Erection  and  Running  of  Small  Installations, 
with  Particulars  of  the  Cost  of  Plant  and  Working.  By  J.  H.  Knight. 
Third  Edition,  Revised.    Crown  8vo,  wrapper.  [Just  Fublish$d.    1  /O 

HOW  TO  MAKE  A  DYNAMO. 

A  Practical  Treatise  for  Amateurs.  Containing  Illustrations  and  Detailed 
Instructions  for  Constructing  a  Small  Dvnamo  to  Produce  the  Electric  Light. 
By  Alprbd  Csorrs.    Sixth  Edition,  Revised.    Crown  8vo,  cloth       .    2/0 

THE  STUDENT'S  TEXT-BOOK  OF  ELECTRICITY. 

By  H.  M.  Noad,  F.R.S.    650  pp.,  with  470  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo, 


9/0 
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ARCHITECTURE,  BUILDING,  ETC- 


PRACTICAL  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION. 

A  Handbook  for  Students  Preparing  for   Examinations,  and   a    Book    of 

Reference  fear  Persons  Engaffed  in  Building.     By  Tohn  Paknbll  Allbm, 

Surveyor,   Lecturer  on  Building  Construction  at    tne    Durham  College  of 

Science,    NewcastleH>n«Tyne.        Third    Edition,     Revised    and    Enlarged. 

Meditun  8vo,  450  pp.,  with  z,ooo  Illustrations,  doth        ....    7/8 

"  The  molt  complete  expodtioii  of  huOdiag  conttructloo  we  have  seen.    It  oontains  aD  that  is 

aecBMKfy  to  pcepare  students  for  the  vanMis  examfauitions  fai  buUdinc  coitniction.  "—Bmktin^ 

News. 

"  The  author  depends  neariv  as  much  on  his  dtacrams  as  go  his  type.  The  paces  soggert 
the  hand  of  a  man  of  experience  in  bufldhtg  operations— and  the  Tofaune  must  be  a  niewing  to 
many  teachers  as  well  as  to  students."—  TMt  Architect 

"  The  work  is  sure  to  prove  a  formidable  rival  to  great  and  small  competttofs  aflka,  and 
bids  fklr  to  take  a  permanent  place  as  a  CsTOurite  student's  text-book.  The  large  number  of  fflus- 
tiBtions  deserve  particular  mention  fur  the  great  merit  thejr  possess  for  purposes  of  refarwce  in 
exactly  corresponding  to  convenient  scales."— 3^n«rM«/4/^M«  R^jmllnrUiMit  ^fRriitsh  ArtkUtttr, 

PRACTICAL  MASONRY. 

A  Guide  to  the  Art  of  Stone  Cutting.  Comprising  the  Coostmction,  Setting 
Out,  and  Working  of  Stairs,  Circular  Wcurk,  Arches,  Niches,  Domes,  Penden- 
tives,  Vaults,  Tracery  Windows,  &c.  For  the  Use  of  Students,  Masons, 
and  other  Workmen.  Bv  William  R.  Puschasb,  Building  Inspector  to  the 
Borough  of  Hove.  Third  Edition,  with  Glossary  of  Tenns.  Royal  8vo,  14s  pp., 
with  5s  Lithographic  Plates,  comprising  400  separate  Diagrams,  doth  .    7/0 

"Mr.  Purchase's  'Practical  Masonry '  will undoubtedhr  be  found  useAil  to  aD  Interested  la 
tUs  Important  subject,  whether  theoretfcafly  or  practically.    Most  of  the  examples  given  are  6obb 


actual  work  carrieid  out.  the  diagrams  being  carefoUy  drawn.  The  book  is  a  practical  tieatisa  on 
the  subject,  the  author  himself  having  commenced  as  an  operative  mason,  and  afterwards  acted  as 
foreman  mason  on  many  large  andimportant  buOdingi  prior  to  the  attainment  of  his  present 
position.  It  should  be  RMind  of  general  utility  to  architectural  students  and  others,  as  weO  as  to 
those  to  whom  it  is  speciaUy  addressed."— ^'Mfrmr/  ^th*  Rfyml  JnstUtOt  ^BriHth  ArekHtttt, 

MODERN    PLUMBING,    5TEAM    AND    HOT    WATER 

HBATINO. 

A  New  Practical  Work  for  the  Pluraher,  the  Heating  Engineer,  the  Architect, 
and  the  Builder.  By  J.  ^.  Lawi.sr,  Author  of  *'  American  Sonitary  Plumbing," 
&c.    With  284  Illustrations  ."uid  Folding  Plales.    4to,  cloth  Net    21/"* 

CONCRETE:   iT5  NATURE  AND  U5E5. 

A  Book  for  Architects,  Builders.  Contractors,  and  Qerks  of  Works.  By 
Gborgb  L.  Sutclifpb,  A.R.I. B.A.  350  pp.,  with  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth 7/6 

"The  author  treats  a  dUBcult  subject  in  a  lucid  manner.  The  manual  fills  a  long-felt  gap. 
It  is  carefiil  and  exhaustive  ;  equally  useful  as  a  student's  guide  and  an  architects  book  of 
reference^"— 70HrKa/  «<'M<  Rcyal  InsHtute  o/BritUk  ArekiUax. 

LOCiCWOOD'5  BUILDER'5  PRICE  BOOK  for  1903. 

A  Comprehensive  Handbook  of  the  Latest  Prices  and  Data  for  Builders. 
Architecu,  Engineers,  and  Contractors.  Re-constructed,  Re-written,  ana 
Greatly  Enlarged.  By  Francis  T.  W.  Millbr.  800  closely>printed  pages, 
crown  8vo,  doth 4/0 

"Thb  book  is  a  very  useful  one,  and  should  find  a  place  in  every  Englisb  office  connected 
wkh  the  buUdinff  and  engineering  professions.''— /««A<i*ifc<. 
"  An  excellent  book  of  reference.  "-«^rcUtacl 

"  In  its  new  and  revised  form  this  Price  Book  is  what  a  work  of  thto  Und  dMwIdl 
reliable.  weU  arranged,  legible,  and  wdl  bound.  "—^HWrA  ArtkUut, 


DECORATIVE  PART  OF  CIVIL  ARCHITECTURE. 

By  Sir  William  Chambers,  F.R.S.  With  Portrait,  Illustrations,  Notes,  and 
an  Examination  op  Grbcian  Architscturb,  by  Josbph  Gwilt,  F.S.A. 
Revised  and  Edited  by  W.  li.  L«bds.    66  Plates,  410,  cloth       ,       ,21/0 


ARCHITECTURE,  BUILDING,  S^.  27 

THE  MECHANICS  OP  ARCHITECTURE. 

Architects. 
SecoDd 
cloth     7/6 
"  The  book  is  a  veiy  useful  and  helpful  manual  of  architectural  mechanics."— ^M</<&r. 

A  HANDY  BOOK  OP  VILLA  ARCHITECTURE. 

Being  a  Series  of  Designs  for  Villa  Residences  in  various  Styles.  With 
Outline  Spedficattons  and  Estimates.  By  C.  Wicns,  Architect,  Author  of 
"The  Spires  and  Towers  of  England, "  &c.    6z  Plates,  4to,  half-morocco,  gilt 

edges £1   lis.  60. 

"The  whole  of  the  designs  bear  erldence  of  their  befav  the  work  of  an  aittek  architect,  and 
thejr  will  prove  veiy  valuable  and  suggestive.  "'-Buiiding  News. 

THE  ARCHITECTS  OUIDE. 

B^g  a  Text-book  of  Useful  Information  for  Architects,  Engineers,  Surveyors, 
Contractors,  Clerks  of  Works,  ftc,  &c.    By  F.  Rogbrs.    Crown  8vo,  cloth. 

3/6 

ARCHITECTURAL  PERSPECTIVE. 

The  whole  Course  and  Operations  of  the  Draughtsman  in  Drawing  a  I^arve 

House  in  Linear  Perspeaive.    Illustrated  by  43  Folding  Plates.    By  F.  O. 

Ferguson.    Third  Edition.    8vo,  boards  [Just  Published.    3/6 

*'  It  Is  the  most  faitelUglble  of  the  treatises  on  this  Ill-treated  subject  that  I  have  met  with."— 
B.  INCRBSS  BBLU  Esq.,  hi  the  R.I.B.A.  Journal. 

PRACTICAL  RULE5  ON  DRAWING. 

For  the  Operative  Builder  and  Young  Student  in  Architecture.  By  Gborgb 
Pynb.    Z4  Plates,  4to,  boords 7/6 

MEASURING  AND   VALUING  ARTIFICERS'  WORK 

(The  Student's  Guide  to  the  Practice  of).  Containing  Directions  for  taking 
Dimensions,  Abstracting  the  same,  and  bringing  the  Quantities  into  Bill,  with 
Tables  of  Constants  for  valuation  of  Labour,  and  for  the  Calculation  of  Areas 
and  Solidities.  Originally  edited  by  E.  Dobson,  Architect.  With  Additions 
by  E.  W.  Tarn,  M.A.  Seventh  Edition,  Revised.  With  8  Plates  and 
63  Woodcuts.    Crown  8vo,  cloth 7/6 

**  This  edition  wUl  be  found  the  most  complete  treatise  on  the  principles  of  measuring  and 
valuing  artificen'  work  that  has  jret  been  ^MMSeibieA."—BuUdingNtwx. 

TECHNICAL  GUIDE,  MEASURER,  AND  ESTIMATOR. 

For  Builders  and  Surveyors.  Containing  Technical  Directions  for  Measuring 
Work  in  all  the  Building  Trades,  Complete  Specifications  for  Houses,  Rowis, 
and  Drains,  and  an  E^uy  Method  of  Estimating  the  parts  of  a  Building 
collectively.    By  A.  C.  Bbaton.      Ninth  Edition.      Waistcoat-pocket  sixe, 

gUtedges 1/6 

**  No  builder,  aichitect.  survejror.  or  valuer  should  be  wftbout  his  *  Beaton.'  "^^utldtHr  Nnu. 

5PECIPICATI0N5  POR  PRACTICAL  ARCHITECTURE. 

A  Guide  to  the  Architect,  Engineer,  Surveyor,  and  Builder.  With  an  Essay 
on  the  Structure  and  Science  of  Modem  Building  Upon  the  Basis  of  the 
Work  by  Alfrbd  Bartholombw,  thoroughly  Revised,  Corrected,  and  greatly 
added  to  by  Fbbdbrick  Rogbrs,  Architect.    Third  Edition,  Revised.    8vo, 

cloth 16/0 

"The  woric  Is  too  mXL  known  to  need  any  lecommendation  from  us.     It  Is  one  of  the  books 
with  which  eveiy  young  architect  must  be  equipped.  "-^rcA^tacc 

THE  HOUSE-OWNER'S  ESTIMATOR. 

Or,  What  will  it  Cost  to  Build.  Alter,  or  Repair?  A  Price  Book  fx  Un- 
professional People  as  well  as  tne  Architectural  Surveyor  and  Builder.  By 
J.  D.  Simon.      Edited  by  F.  T.  W.  Millbr,  A.R.I.B.A.      Fifth  Edition. 

Carefully  Revised.    Crown  8vo,  cloth J^et  8/6 

"  In  two  yean  it  will  repay  its  cost  a  hundred  tbnes  ovet.''—FieU. 
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SANITATION  AND  WATER  SUPPLY. 


THE  HEALTH  OFPICER'5  POCKET-BOOK. 

A  Guide  to  Sanitary  Practice  and  Law.  For  Medical  Officers  of  Health, 
Sanitary  Inspectors,  Members  of  Sanitary  Antliorities,  &c.  By  Edwakd 
F.  WiLLOUCHBV,  M.D.  (Lood.X  &c.  Second  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged. 
Fcap.  Syo,  leather.  [Just  Puilisked.    Net    10/6 

*"  It  is  .1  mine  of  c  <>nilcn->*-(l  infonn  ition  of  a  pertinent  nn  1  useful  kind  on  the  various  subjects 
c.f  which  it  trc.ils.  The  il.llncnt  sijl>jti.ts  arc  siULincily  l)Ut  fully  .md  scicntUi>.  illy  dcilt  with." — 
7  hf  l.ttmtt, 

"  W'v  recommend  nil  those  en^rai^isd  in  practical  sanitary  work  to  fumtsh  themselves  with  a 
1  opy  for  reference. '■^.S«»«//ao'  y^i'Ui/ui/. 

THE  BACTERIAL  PURIFICATION  OF  5EWAQE: 

Being  a  IVactical  Account  of  the  Various  Modern  Biological  Methods  of 
Purifyinj?  Sewage.  By  Sidney  Barwisr,  M.D.  (Lond),  D.P.H.  (Camb.), 
etc.     With  lo  Page  Plates  and  a  Folding  Diagrams.     Roy.'U  8vo,  cloth. 

Net  6/0 

THE  PURIFICATION  OF  5EWAQE. 

Being  a  Brief  Account  of  the  Scientific  Principles  of  Sewage  Purification,  and 
their  I*ractical  Application.  By  Sidnbt  Barwisb,  M.D.  (Lond-X  M.R.CS., 
D.P.H.  (Camb.),  Fellow  of  the  Sanitary  Institutes  Medical  Officer  of  Health 
to  the  Derbyshire  County  Council.    Crown  8vo,  cloth 5/0 

WATER  AND  IT5  PURIFICATION. 

A  Handbook  for  the  Use  of  Local  Authorities,  Sanitary  Officers,  and  others 
interested  in  Water  Supply.  B^  S.  Ridbal,  D.Sc.  Lond.,^  F.I.C  Second 
Edition.  Revised,  with  Auditions,  including  numerous  Illustrations  and  Tables. 
Large  Crown  8vo,  cloth Net    9/0 

RURAL  WATER  SUPPLY. 

A  Practical  Handbook  on  the  Supply  of  Water  and  Construction  of  Water* 
works  for  Small  Country  Districts.  By  Allan  Grkknwkll,  A.M.I. C.E., 
andW.  T.  Curky,  A.M.I.C.E.     Revised  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  cloth    6/0 

THE  WATER  SUPPLY  OF  CITIE5  AND  T0WN5. 

By  William  Humbbr,  A.M.  Inst.  C.E.,  and  M.Inst.  M.E.  Imp.  jito,  half- 
bound  morocco.    (See  page  XX.) •AV/ £6  6S. 

THE  WATER   5UPPLY   OF  T0WN5   AND  THE  CON- 
STRUCTION OF  WATER-WORICS. 

By  Professor  W.  K.  Burton,  A.M.  Inst.  C.E.  Second  Eklition,  Revised 
and  Extended.    Royal  8vo,  cloth.    (See  page  xo.)   .  .        .    £1  6s. 


A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Measnremeiit,  Stoxage,  Conveyance,  and_Utiji8a- 

M.  Inst. 


WATER  ENOINEERINQ. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Me 

tion  of  Water  for  the  Supply  of  Towns.     By  C.  Slagg,  A.M.  Inst.  C£.    7/6 

SANITARY  WORK  IN  SMALL  TOWNS  AND  VILLAGES. 

By  Charles  Slagg,  A.  M.  Inst.  C.E.    Crown  8vo,  cloth     .  .    8/0 


PLUMBING. 

A  Text-book  to  the  Practice  of  the  Art  or  Craft  of  the  Plumber.     By  W.  P. 
Buchan.    Ninth  Edition,  Enlarged,  with  500  Illuitxntions.    Crown  8vo,  8/6 

VENTILATION. 

A  Text-book  to  the  Practice  of  the  Art  of  Ventilating  Buildings.     By  W.  P. 
Buchan,  R.P.    Crown  8vo,  cloth 8/6 
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CARPENTRY,  TIMBER,  ETC. 


THE  ELEMENTARY  PRINCIPLES  OP  CARPENTRY. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Pressure  and  Equiltbrinm  of  Timber  Framing,  the  Resistance 
of  Timber,  and  the  Construction  of  Floors,  Arches,  Bridges,  Roofs,  Uniting 
Iron  and  Stone  with  Timber,  &c  To  which  is  added  an  Essay  on  the  Nature 
and  Properties  of  Timber,  &c,  with  Descriptions  of  the  kinds  of  Wood  used 
in  Buildmg ;  also  numerous  Tables  of  the  Scantlings  of  Timber  for  different 
purposes,  the  Specific  Gravities  of  Materials,  &c.  By  THOMiis  Tredgold,  C.£. 
Witn  'an  Appendix  of  Specimens  of  Various  Roofs  of  Iron  and  Stone,  Illus- 
trated. Seventh  Edition,  thoroughly  Revised  and  considerably  Enlarged  by 
E.  Wyndham  Tarn,  M.A.,  Author  of  "The  Science  of  Building,"  &c. 
With  6x  Plates,  Portrait  of  the  Author,  and  several  Woodcuts.  In  One  large 
VoL,  4to,  cloth £1    5s. 

"  Ought  to  bo  In  every  architect's  and  every  bunder's  Ubnay."— Builder. 

"A  work  whose  mcnumental  exceDcnce  must  commend  It  wherever  skilful  carpentry  Is 
concerned.  The  author's  principles  are  rather  confirmed  than  impaired  by  time.  The  additional 
pittet  aie  of  great  intrinsic  value."— Am^Wiv  ^nw. 

WOODWORKING  MACHINERY. 

Its  Rise,  Progress,  and  Construction.  With  Hints  on  the  Mana^ment  of  Saw 
Mills  and  the  Economical  Conversi<»i  of  Timber.  Illustrated  with  Examples 
of  Recent  Designs  by  leading  English,  French,  and  American  Engineers.  By 
M.  Powis  Balk,  A.M.Inst.C.E.,  M.I.M.£.  Second  Edition,  Revised, 
with  large  Additions,  large  crown  8vo,  440  pp.,  cloth       ....    9/0 

"  Mr.  Bale  is  evidenthr  an  expert  on  the  subject,  and  he  has  collected  so  much  inibcmatioa 
that  bb  book  is  all-sufficient  for  builders  and  others  engaged  in  the  conversion  of  timber.  "—ArcMttO, 

"  The  most  comprehensive  compendium  of  wood-working  machJnety  we  have  leoB.  The 
author  Is  a  thorough  ntaater  of  his  subject  "^Butiding  News. 

SAW  MILLS. 

Their  Arrangement  and  ManagemenL  and  the  Ecooomical  Conversion   of 

Timber.     By  M.  Powis  Balb,  A.M.Inst.C.£.    Second  Edition,  Revised. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth 1 0/6 

**  The  mdrntttistraHoH  of  a  large  sawing  establishment  Is  dIacusMd,  and  the  sutjjcct  examined 
fkom  a  financial  standpoint.  Hence  the  size,  shape,  order,  and  disposition  of  saw  milu  and  the  like 
are  gone  Into  in  detail,  and  the  course  of  the  timt>er  is  traced  from  Its  reception  to  Its  dellveiy  In  Its 
conveited  state.    We  could  not  dedre  a  more  complete  or  practical  tieatiso."    "—"-''- 


THE  CARPENTER'S  OUIDE. 

Or,  Book  of  Lines  for  Carpenters ;  comprising  all  the  Elementary  Principles 
essential  for  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  Carpentry.  Founded  on  the  late  Pbtbr 
Nicholson's  standard  work.  A  New  Edition,  Revised  by  Arthur  Ashpitbl, 
F.S.A.  Together  with  Practical  Rules  on  Drawing,  by  Gborcb  Pvnb. 
With  74  Plates,  4to,  cloth £1  1  •• 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  HANDRAILINO. 

Showing  New  and  Simple  Methods  for  Finding  the  Pitch  of  the  Plank,  Drawing 
Uie  Moulds,  Bevelling,  Jointing-up^  and  Squaring  the  Wreath.  By  Gborgb 
CoLLiMGS.  Second  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged}  to  which  is  added 
A  Trxatisb  on  Stair-building*    With  Plates  and  Diagrams,    xamo,  cloth. 

2/6 
**  Wm  be  found  of  practk^l  utiUty  in  the  execution  of  tUs  (Uflicult  branch  of  Johierjr.  "—BuUder. 
**  Almost  every  duficuh  phase  of  this  somewhat  intricate  branch  of  joinery  is  elucidated  by 
the  aid  of  plates  and  explanatory  letterprew.  "—FUmiturt  G€uett$. 

CIRCULAR  WORK  IN  CARPENTRY  AND  JOINERY. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  Circular  Work  of  Sin^e  and  Double  Curvature.  By 
Gborgb  Collimgs.    With  Diagrams.    Third  Edition,  zamo,  cloth      .    2/0 

**  An  excellent  example  of  what  a  book  of  this  Und  should  be.    Cheap  In  price,  dear  in 
definition,  and  practical  hi  the  examples  seltxtefL'^Bui/der, 

THE    CABINET-MAKER'5   GUIDE    TO   THE  ENTIRE 

CONSTRUCTION  OP  CABINET  WORK. 

By  Rkmard  BrrifBAD.  Illustrated  with  Plans,  Sections  and  Working 
Drawings.    Crown  8vo,  doth 2/6 
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HANDRAILINO  COMPLETE  IN  EIOHT  LESSONS. 

On  the  Sqn«re>Cat  Svstem.  By  J.  S.  GoLrrrHonF,  Teacher  of  Geometry 
and  BuildiDg  Construciton  at  the  Halifax  Mechanics'  Institute.  With  Eiicbt 
Plates  and  over  150  Practical  Exercises.    410,  cloth         ....    8/6 

*'  Likely  to  be  of  conaldenble  Talue  to  jolneis  snd  odiets  who  take  a  pride  In  good  woric 
The  anaBcement  of  the  book  Is  exceOent.  We  heextily  commend  It  to  teechew  and  sttadaots."— 
Timbir  TrtuUs  y«umtU, 

TIMBER  MERCHANT'S  and  BUILDER'S  COMPANION. 

Contuning  New  and  Copious  Tables  of  the  Reduced  Weight  and  Measioe- 
ment  of  Deals  and  Battens,  of  all  sites,  and  other  Useful  Tables  for  the  use  of 
Timber  Merchants  and  Builders.     By  William  DovrsiNG.     Fourth  Edition, 

Revised  and  Corrected.    Crown  8vo,  cloth 3/0 

"  We  aie  glad  to  see  a  fouctb  edition  of  these  admlnhle  tables,  which  for  correctness  and 
dmpUdty  of  sfrangement  leave  nothing  to  be  deslrad."— TifMAcr  Trmdes  jMimai. 

THE  PRACTICAL  TIMBER  MERCHANT. 

Being  a  Guide  for  the  Use  of  Btiilding  Contractors,  Sorveyors,  Buflden^  &c, 
comprisinff  useful  Tables  for  all  purposes  connectoi  with  the  Timber  Trade, 
Marks  of  Wood,  Essay  on  the  Strength  of  Timber,  Remarks  on  the  Growth  of 
Timber,  &c.    By  W.  Richardson.    Second  Edition.    Fcap.  8vo,  cloth   .    8/6 

"  This  handy  manual  contains  much  valuable  faifonnation  for  the  use  of  timber  merchants, 
bttUders,  forvartera,  and  all  others  connected  with  the  growth,  sale,  and  manuActure  of  tbnbei;"— 

PACKINQ-CASE  TABLES. 

Showing  the  number  of  Superficial  Feet  in  Boxes  or  Packing-Caaes,  from  six 
inches  square  and  upwards.  By  W.  Richakdson,  Timber  Broker.  Third 
Edition.    Oblong  4to,  cloth       .........    8/6 

"  Invaluable  labour-savhiff  tables."— /*w(MMN«vr. 

*'  Will  save  much  labour  and  calculation."— o'ror^/'. 

GUIDE  TO  SUPERFICIAL  MEASUREMENT. 

Tables  calctilated  from  x  to  aoo  inches  in  length  by  x  to  zo8  inches  in  breadth. 

For    the    use    of    Architects,    Surveyors,    Engmeers,    Timber   Merchants, 

Builders,  &c.    By  Jambs  Hawkings.    Fifth  Edition.    Fcap.,  cloth .    8/6 

"These  tablet  wUl  be  found  of  ereat  assistance  to  all  who  require  to  make  calculatioos  in 

superficial  measurement."— /f»j^/(\rA  Mtchanic, 

PRACTICAL   FORESTRY. 

And  its  Bearing  on  the  Improvement  of  Estates.  By  Charlbs  E.  Cuktis, 
F.S.I.,  Professor  of  Forestry,  Field  Engineering,  and  General  E^te 
Management,  at  the  College  of  Agriculture,  Downton.  Second  Edition, 
Revised.    Crown  8vo,  cloth .    8/6 

PREFATORY  REMARKS.  —  OBJECFS  OP  PLANTING.  —  CHOICE  OF  A  FORBSTBR.  — 
CHOICE  OP  SOIL  AND  SfTE.— LAYING  OUT  OF  LAND  FOR   PLANTATIONS.— PREPARATION 

OF  THE  Ground  for  Planting.— Drainage.— planting.— Distances  and  Distri- 
bution OF  Trees  in  Plantations.— Trees  and  Ground  Game.— attention  after 
planting.— thinning  of  plantations.  —  pruning  of  forest  trees.— realization. 
—Methods  op  Salb.— Measurement  op  Timber.— Mbasurembmt  and  Valuation 
OP  Larch  plantation.— Firb  lines.- Cost  of  planting. 

"  Mr.  Curtis  has  in  the  course  of  a  series  of  short  pithy  chapters  afforded  much  inforaia* 
tion  of  a  useful  and  practical  character  on  the  {^anting  and  subsequent  treatment  of  trees.*— 
lUustruUd  CarptHter  and  Buiider. 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  FORESTRY. 

Designed  to  afford  Information  concerning:  the  Planting  and  Care  of  Ftn-est 
Trees  for  Ornament  or  Profit,  with  suggestions  upon  the  Creation  and  Care  of 
Woodlands.    By  F.  B.  Hough.    Large  crown  8vo,  cloth  1 0/0 

TIMBER    IMPORTER'S,  TIMBER   MERCHANT'S,  AND 

BUILDER^S  STANDARD  GUIDE. 

By  Richard  E.  Grandy.  Comprising: — An  Analysis  of  Deal  Standards, 
Home  and  Foreign,  with  Comparative  Values  and  Tabular  Arrangements  for 
fixing  Net  Landed  Cost  on  Baltic  and  North  American  Deals,  including  all 
intomediate  Expenses,  Freight,  Insurance,  &c. ;  together  with  copious  Informa* 
Hon  for  the  Retailer  and  Builder.    Third  Edition,  Revised.  lomo.  doth    2/0 

"  Evcrythlne  it  prcteiuls  to  l)c:  built  up  gradu.dly,  it  lendh  one  from  a  forest  to  a  treennil,  and 
throw-s  in,  as  a  makeweight,  u  host  of  material  conccinini;  bricks,  columns,  cisterns,  Sit^."'-£HgU'sh 
Mechanic, 
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DECORATIVE  ARTS,  ETC. 


SCHOOL    OP    PAINTING    POR    THE    IMITATION    OP 

WOODS  AND  MARBLES. 

As  Taught  and  Practised  by  A.  R.  Van  dbr  Burg  and  P.  Van  dbr  Burg, 
Directors  of  the  Rotterdam  Paintine  Institution.  Royal  folio,  x8^  by  X3^  in.. 
Illustrated  with  24  full-size  Coloured  Plates  ;  also  xa  plain  Plates,  comprising 
154  Figures.    Fourth  Edition ,  cloth  .  [Just  Published,    ^r/ £1  6s. 

List  ok  Plates. 
I.  Various  tools  rbquirbd  for  wood  painting.— s,  3.  Walnxtt;  Prbliminary 
Stagbs  op  Graining  and  Finishbd  Spbcimbn.  —  4.  tools  Usbd  por  Marblb 
Painting  and  Mbthod  op  Manipulation.—^,  &  St.  Rbmi  Marble:  Earlibr 
operations  and  Finished  Specimen.  —  7.  Methods  op  Sketching  Dipperbnt 
Grains,  knots,  &c— 8,  9.  ash:  preliminary  stages  and  finished  speci- 
men. — 10.   METHODS   OP  sketching    MARBLE    GRAINS.  —  II,    la.    BRBCHE    MARBLE  ; 

preuminary  stages  op  working  and  finished  specimen.— ij.  maple ;  methods 
op  producing  the  dlfpbrent  grains.— m,  1$.  bird's-eye  maple;  prbliminary 
stagbs  and  finished  specimen.— iti.  methods  op  sketching  the  difperbnt 
Spbcibs  of  white  Marble.— 17,  18.  white  Marblb  ;  Preliminary  Stages  of 
process  and  finished  specimen.— 19.  mahogany;  specimens  op  various  grains 
AND  Methods  of  Manipulation,  -so,  n.  Mahogany  ;  earlier  stages  and 
Finished  Spbcimbn.— «s,  93.  «4.  sienna  Marblb  :  Varieties  op  grain,  prbliminary 

stages  and  finished  specimen.— as.  96.  97.  JUNIPBR  WOOD;  METHODS  OP  PRO- 
DUCING GRAIN,  9tC :  PRBLIMINARY  STAGES  AND  FINISHED  SPECIMEN.— 90.  ao,  JOl     VERT 

DE  MBR  Marblb  ;  Varieties  op  Grain  and  Methods  of  Working,  unfinished 
AND  Finished  Specimens.— 31,  3a.  33-  Oak  ;  Varieties  of  Grain,  Tools  Employed 

AND  MBTHODS  op  MANIPULATION,  PRELIMINARY  STAGES  AND  FINISHED  SPECIMEN.— 
34,  3S  36.  WAULSORT  BIARBLB;  VARIETIES  OP  GRAIN.  UNFINISHED  AND  FINISHED 
SPECIMENS. 

"ThoM  who  desire  to  attain  skill  In  the  art  of  palndng  woods  and  marbles  will  find  adrantace 
In  consulting  this  book.  .  .  .  Some  of  the  Workmff  Men's  Qubs  should  give  their  young  men 
the  oppoitunity  to  study  \X.''^BuiUer. 

"  A  compreheniiTe  guide  to  the  art  The  expbmations  of  the  procesNS,  the  manipulation 
and  management  of  the  cobuis,  and  the  beautiftilly  executed  plates  win  not  be  the  least  vawable  to 
the  student  who  aims  at  making  his  work  a  fidthful  transcript  of  natura.'*-^A«UAiRV  A'rwr. 

"Students  and  noricos  are  fortunate  who  are  able  to  become  the  posaessois  of  so  noble  a 
work."— 7^  ArtkUteL 

ELEMENTARY  DECORATION. 

A  Guide  to  the  Simpler  Forms  of  Everyday  Art.  Together  with  PRACTICAL 
HOUSE  DECORATION.  By  Iambs  W.  Facbv.  With  numerous  Illus- 
trations.   In  One  VoI.|  strongly  half-bound fi/0 

HOUSE     PAINTING,     QRAININQ,     MARBLING,    AND 

SIGN    WRITING. 

A  Practical   Manual  of.    Bv  Ellis  A.  Davidson.    Eighth  Edition.    With 

Coloured  Plates  and  Wood  Engravings.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  .    6/0 

"  A  mass  of  tnforauaion  of  use  to  the  amateur  and  of  value  to  the  practical  man."— ITMr^A 
Mechanic. 

THE  DECORATOR'5  A55I5TANT. 

A^  Modem  Guide  for^  Decorative  Artists  and  Amateurs,  Painters,  Writers, 
Gilders,  &c  Containing  upwards  of  600  Receipts,  Rules,  and  Instructions  ; 
with  a  variety  of  Information  for  General  Work  connected  with  every  Class  of 
InteriiH:  and  Exterior  Decorations,  &c     Seventh  Edition.    Cr.  8vo  1  /O 

**  Fun  of  receipts  of  ralue  to  decorators,  painten,  gilders,  &c.  The  book  contains  the  gist  of 
larger  treatises  on  colour  and  technical  processes.  U  would  be  difficult  to  meet  with  a  work  so  full 
of  varied  lalbnnatim  on  the  painter's  axW—BttiUiHg  Ntvs. 

MARBLE  DECORATION 

And  the  Terminology  of  British  and  Foreign  Marbles.  A  Handbook  for 
Students.  By  Gborgb  H.  Blagrovb,  Author  of  "  Shoring  and  its  Applies 
tion,"  &c.    with  a8  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth        ....    3/0 

"TUs  most  uaeAtl  and  mnch  wanted  handbook  should  be  tai  the  hands  of  every  avcUlect  and 
builder."— J9wAW>V'  ff«rtf. 

"A  carefully  and  usefully  written  treatise ;  the  work  is  essentially  practical. "—^cgtojweis. 


/ 
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DELAMOTTE  S  WORKS  ON    ILLUMINATION  AND 

ALPHABETS. 


ORNAMENTAL  ALPHABETS,  ANCIENT  &  MEDIiCVAL. 

From  the  Eighth  Centnryi  with  Nnmenb;  indudinp;  Gothic,  Church-Text, 
large  and  small,  German,  ItaJian.  Arabesque,  Imtials  for  lUominatian, 
Monograms,  Crosses.  &c,  «c.,  for  tne  use  of  Architectural  and  Engineerin£ 
Draughtsmen,  Missal  Painters,  Masons,  Decorative  Painters,  Lithographers, 
Engravers,  Carvers,  &c  Collected  and  Engraved  hy  F.  Dklamottb,  and 
printed  in  Colours.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  Royal  Svo,  oblong, 
ornamental  boards 2/o 

**  For  those  who  Insert  enamelled  sentences  round  gflded  chaUces,  who  blaaon  shop  legends 
over  shop^oon«  who  letter  church  walls  with  pithy  sentences  from  the  Decalogue,  this  book  inll  be 

MODERN  ALPHABETS,  PLAIN  AND  ORNAMENTAL. 

Including  German,  Old  English,  Saxon,  Italic,  Perspective,  Greek,  Hebrew, 
Omit  Hand,  Engrossing^  Tuscan,  Riband,  Gothic,  Rustic,  and  Arabesque ; 
witli  several  Origmal  Designs,  and  an  Analysis  of  the  Roman  and  Old  E^iglish 
Alphabets,  large  and  small^  and  Numerals,  for  the  use  of  Draughtsmen, 
Surveyors,  Masons,  Decorative  Painters,  Lithographers.  Engravers,  Carvers, 
&C.  Collected  and  Engraved  by  F.  Dblamottb,  ana  printed  in  C<rfours. 
New  and  Cheaper  Edition.     Roy«l  Svo,  oblong,  ornamental  boards       .    2/0 

**  Theie  Is  comprised  in  It  every  posdUe  shafM  into  which  the  letteis  of  the  ilphabet  and 
numerals  can  be  formed,  and  the  talent  which  has  been  expended  In  the  conceptioa  ofthe  vaiioas 
plain  and  oniamental  letteis  is  wonde>iuL"^5teM^ni^ 

MEDIiCVAL    ALPHABETS    AND     INITIALS. 

By  F.  G.  Dblamottb.    Containing  ax  Plates  and  Illuminated  Title,  printed 

in  Gold  and  Colours.    With  an  Introduction  by  J.  Willis  Brooks.    Fifth 

Edition.     Small  4to,  ornamental  boards Net  6/0 

"A  volume  hi  which  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  come  forth  glorified  In  gilding  and  aS  the 
coknuB  of  the  prism  interwoven  and  hitertwined  and  intermingled."— Jwi*. 

A  PRIMER  OP  THE  ART  OP  ILLUMINATION. 

For  the  Use  of  Beginners ;  with  a  Rudimentary  Treatise  on  the  Art,  Practical 
Directions  for  its  Exercise,  and  Examples  taken  from  Illuminated  MSS., 
minted  in  Gold  and  Colours.  By  F.  Dblamottb.  New  and  Cheaper 
£diti<Hi.    Small  4to,  ornamental  boards 0/0 

"  The  examples  of  ancient  MSS.  leoommended  to  the  student,  which,  with  much  good  sense, 
the  author  chooses  from  collections  accessible  to  all,  are  selected  with  judgioenc  and  knowledge  as 
wen  as  XMX^"—Atfunamn. 

THE  EMBROIDERER'S  BOOK  OP  DESIGN. 

Containing  Initials^  Emblems,  Cyphers,  Monograms,  Ornamental  Borden. 
Ekxlesiastical  Devices,  Mediaeval  and  Modern  Alphabets,  and  National 
Emblems.    Collected  by  F.  Delamottb,  and  printed  in  Colours.    Oblong 

royal  Svo,  ornamental  wrapper Net  2/0 

"The  book  will  be  of  great  assistance  to  ladles  and  young  chfldren  who  are  endowed  with 
tlM  art  of  plying  the  needle  in  this  most  ornamental  and  useful  pretty  work."— ^ox/^iv^Meift  Times. 


WOOD-CARVINQ  FOR   AMATEUR5. 

With  Hints  on  Design.    By  A  Lady.    With  xo  Plates.    New  and  Cheaper 

Ekiition.    Crown  Svo,  in  emblematic  wrapper 2/0 

"  The  handicraft  of  the  wood-canrer,  so  well  as  a  book  can  Impart  it,  may  be  leamt  from  *  A 
Lady's '  puMJcation."— yfrtoigwm. 

PAINTING  POPULARLY  EXPLAINED. 

By  Thomas  John  Gullick,  Painter,  and  John  Timbs,  F.S.A.  Including 
Fresco,  Oil,  Mosaic,  Water>Colour,  Water>Glass,  Tempera,  Encaustic, 
Miniattu-e,  Painting  on  Ivory,  Vellum,  Pottery,  Enamel,  Glass,  &c  Fifth 
Edition.    Crown  Svo,  cloth fi/0 

***  AdopUd  as  a  Prist  Book  at  South  Ktnsington, 

"  Much  may  be  learned,  even  by  those  who  fancy  they  do  not  require  to  be  taught,  from  the 
carefid  perusal  of  this  unpretending  but  comprehensive  treatise."— ^rr  ycumaL 


NATURAL  SCIENCE,  <S<.  33 


NATURAL  SCIENCE,  ETC. 


THE  VISIBLE  UNIVERSE. 

Chapters  (»  the  Origin  and  Constrnction  of  the  HeaTens.  By  J.  E.  Gowk, 
F.R.A.S.,  Author  of"  Star  Gronps,"  &c  Illnatrated  by  6  Stellar  Photographs 
and  xa  Plates.    Demy  8vo,  doth 1 6/0 

I  5TAR  QR0UP5. 

\  A  Student's  Guide  to  the  Constellations.  By  J.  Ellasd  GokXi  F.R.A.S., 
i  M.R.I.A..  &c.,  Author  of  "The  Visible  Universe,"  "The  Scenery  of  the 
i  Heavens,    &c.    With  30  Maps.    Small  4to,  cloth 5/0 

I  AN  ASTRONOMICAL  GLOSSARY. 

'  Or,  Dictionary  of  Terms  used  in  Astronomy.    With  Tables  of  Data  and  Lists 

of  Remarkable  and  Interestine  Celestial  Objects.  By  J.  Ellard  Gorb, 
F.R.A.S.,  Author  of  "  The  Visible  Universe,"  &c    Small  crown  8vo,  cloth. 

THE  MICROSCOPE. 

1  

i  ItsConstructi<»i  and  Management.    Indndlng  Technique,  Photo-micrography, 

\  and  the  Past  and  Future  of  the  Microscope.    By  Dr.  Henri  van  Hburck. 

i  Re>Edited  and  Augmented  from  the  Fourth  French  Edition,  and  Translate 

by  WvNNB  E.  Baxter,  F.G.S.    Imp.  8 vo,  cloth      ....    18/0 

I  A  MANUAL  OF  THE  MOLLUSCA. 

i  A  Treatise  on  Recent  and  Fossil  Shells.    By  S.  P.  Woodward,  A.L.S., 

F.G.S.  With  an  Appendix  on  Recent  and  Fossil  Conchological 
Discoveries,  bv  Raij>h  Tate,  A.L.S.,  F.G.S.  With  23  Plates  and 
upwards  of  300  Woodcuts.    Reprint  of  Fourth  Edition  (x88o).    Crown  8vo, 

(  cloth 7/6 

}  THE  TWIN  RECORDS  OF  CREATION. 

I  Or,  Geology  and  Genesis,  their  Perfect  Harmony  and  Wonderful  Concord. 

By  G.  W.  V.  LB  Vaux.    8vo,  cloth 5/0 

LARDNER'S  HANDBOOKS  OF  SCIENCE. 
!  HANDBOOK  OF  MECHANICS. 

Enlarged  and  re-written  by  B.  Lobwt,  F.R.A.S.    Post  8vo,  cloth    .    6/0 

HANDBOOK  OF  HYDROSTATICS  AND  PNEUMATICS. 

Revised  and  Enlarged  by  B.  Lobwv,  F.R.A.S.    Post  8vo,  cloth         .     5/0 

HANDBOOK  OP  HEAT. 

Edited  and  re-written  by  B.  Lobwv,  F.R.A.S.    Post  8vo,  cloth         .    6/0 

HANDBOOK  OP  OPTICS. 


I  New  Edition.    Edited  by  T.  Olvbr  Harding,  B.A.    Small  Svo,  cloth    5/0 

I  ELECTRICITY,  MAGNETISM,  AND  ACOUSTICS. 


^  Edited  by  Geo.  C.  Foster,  B.A.    Small  Svo,  cloth  ....     5/0 

HANDBOOK  OF  ASTRONOMY. 

Revised  and  Edited  by  Edwin  DuNKiN,  F.R.  A.  S.    Svo,  cloth   .        .     9/6 

MUSEUM  OP  SCIENCE  AND  ART. 

j                                          With  upwards  of  z,2oo  Engravings.   In  Six  Double  Volumes,  £1  1  s.   Cloth, 
(  or  half>morocco £1   lis.  6d. 

NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY  FOR  SCHOOLS    .        .    3/6 
(  ANIMAL  PHYSIOLOGY  FOR  SCHOOLS  .    3,6 

THE  ELECTRIC  TELEGRAPH. 


j  Revised  by  E.  B.  Bright,  F.R.A.S.    Fcap.  Svo  cloth       .  .      2/6 


L. 
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CHEMICAL    MANUFACTURES, 
CHEMISTRY,   ETC. 

THE  ANALYSIS  OF  OILS  AND  ALLIED  5UB5TANCE5. 

By  A.  C.  Wright.  M  A.Oxon ,  B.Sc  Lond  ,  formerly  Assistant  Lvitiiier  in 
Chemistry  at  the  Yorkshire  Collese,  Leeds,  and  L^turer  in  Chemistry  at  the 
Hall  Technical  School.     Demy  8vo,  clo:h.  [Just  Publistud.    Net  Q'Q 

THE  QA5  ENGINEER'S  POCKET-BOOK. 

Comprising  Tables,  Notes  and  Memoranda  relating  to  the  Manuitictiire, 
Dutribntion  and  Use  of  Coal  Gas  and  the  Construction  of  Gas  Works.  By 
H.  O'CoMMOK,  A.M.Inst.C.B.    Second  Edition,  Revised.   470  pp  ,  crown  8vo, 

fuUy  Illustrated,  leather 10/6 

"  The  book  contains  a  vast  amount  of  informatluu.  The  antbor  goes  consecutiTely  tbroogh 
the  encineering  detaUs  and  practical  methods  involved  in  each  of  the  different  piocetMS  or  paits 
of  a  gr3S-works.  He  has  certainly  succeeded  in  making  a  compilation  of  hard  matten  of^  Act 
absolutely  interestine  to  read.**— b«x  iy«rU. 

"  A  useful  woric  of  reference  for  the  ns  engineer  and  all  interested  In  lighting  or  heating  by 

5 as,  while  the  analyses  of  the  various  descnptions  of  pa  will  be  of  value  to  the  technical  chemlsL 
iU  matter  in  any  way  connected  with  the  manufacture  and  use  of  gas  is  dealt  with.  The  book  has 
evidently  been  carsAilly  compiled,  and  certainly  constitutes  a  useful  addition  to  gas  literature."— 
BuiUUr. 

"  The  volume  contains  a  great  quantity  of  specialised  information,  compOod,  we  believe,  from 
trustworthy  sources,  whkh  should  make  it  of  considerable  value  to  those  for  whom  It  Is  specifically 
produced.  —£Miri'M«<r. 

LIQHTINQ  BY  ACETYLENE 

Generators,  Burners,  and  Electric  Furnaces.  By  William  E.  Gibbs,  M.E. 
With  66  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  doth 7/6 

ENQINEERINQ  CHEMISTRY. 

A  Practical  Treatise  for  the  Use  of  Analytical  Chemists,  Bnsineert,  Iroo 
Masters.  Iron  Foundera.  Students  and  others.  Comprisinp;  Methods  oTAnalyvs 
and  Valuation  of  the  Principal  Materials  used  in  EngmeerinK  Work,  with 
numerous  Analyses,  Examples  and  Suggestions.  By  H.  Joshua  Phillik, 
F.I.C..  F.C.S.  Third  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  Crown  8vo,  420  op., 
with  Plates  and  other  Illustrations,  cloth.  [Jusi  Published.    Net  IO/6 

**  In  thb  work  the  author  has  rendered  no  small  service  to  a  numerous  body  of  pwctfcal 
oian.  .  .  .  The  analytical  methods  may  be  pronounced  most  satib&ctory,  being  as  accurate  as  the 
despatch  required  01  engineering  chemists  permits."— CArjMtfot/  News. 

**  The  analytical  methods  given  are.  as  a  whole,  such  as  are  likdy  to  give  rapid  and  trust- 
worthy results  in  experienced  hands.  .  .  .  There  is  much  excellent  descriptive  matter  In  the  work, 
the clmpter  on 'OOa  and  Lubrication' being spedaUynotkeable  in  tUsrespecL"    ~ 


NITR0-EXPL05iVE5. 

A  Practical  Treatise  concerning  the  Properties,  Manufiscture,  and  Analysis 

of  Nitrated  Substances,  including  the  Fulminates,  Smokeless  Powders,  and 

Celluloid.    By  P.  Grrald  Sanpord,  F.I.C.,  Consulting  Qiemist  to  the  Cotton 

Powder  Company,  Limited,  &c    With  lUustruions.    Crown  8vo,  clodi.    9/0 

"One  of  the  very  few  text 'books  in  which  can  be  found  Just  what  Is  wanted.    Mr.  Sanfbrd 

goes  steadily  throush  the  whole  list  of  explosives  commonly  used,  he  names  any  given  explosive, 

and  tells  us  of  what  It  Is  composed  and  how  it  is  manuftctured.    Thebooklsexcdlentthiouglumt." 

— 7'ks  Bngituer. 

A  HANDBOOK  ON  MODERN  EXPL051VE5. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Manufacture  and  Use  of  Dynamite,  Gun-Cotton, 

Nitro-Glycerine  and  other  Explosive  Compounds,  including  CoUodion-CottoiL 

With  Chapters  on  Explosives  in  Practical  Application.     By  M.  Eisslsr,  M.E. 

Second  Edition,  Enlarged.     Crown  8vo,  cloth 1 2/6 

"  A  veritable  mine  of  In'brmatim  on  the  subject  of  cx.ilofives  employed  for  military,  mining 
ard  blasting  purposes.  '—A rttiy  and  Xavy  C.axttte. 

DANQEROU5  Q00D5. 

Their  Sources  and  Properties,  Modes  of  Storage  and  ^Transport.  >^th  Notes 
and  Comments  on  Accidents  arising  therefrom.  A  Guide  for  the  Use  of 
Government  and  Railway  Officials,  Steamship  Owners,  &c.  By  H.  Joshua 
Phillips,  F.I.C,  F.C.S.  Crown  8vo,  374  pp.,  cloth  ....  9/0 
"  Merits  a  wide  diculatlon,  sad  an  latelligCDt.  appcedative  study."— CWmto/  Nems 


CHEMICAL  MANUFACTURES,  CHEMISTRY,  &^.      33 
A  MANUAL  OP  THE  ALKALI  TRADE. 

Including  the  Manofactnre  oif  Salpburic  Acid,  Sulphate  of  Soda,  and  Bleaching 
Powder.  By  John  Lomas,  Alkali  Manufacturer.  With  939  lUnstratioos 
and  Working  Drawings,  Second  Edition,  with  Additions.  Super-royal  8vo, 
cloth £1  10,. 

"  We  find  not  merely  a  sound  and  luminous  explanation  of  the  chemical  principles  of  the 
tnde,  but  a  nodce  of  numerous  matters  which  have  a  most  important  beaitaflr  on  the  succeMfnl 
conduct  of  alkali  works,  but  which  are  generally  overlooked  by  even  experienced  technological 
anthots."— CAcmdco/  Xtvttw. 

THE  BLOWPIPE  IN  CHEMISTRY,  MINERALOGY,  Etc. 

Containing  all  known  Methods  of  Anhydrous  Analysis,  many  Working 
Examples,  and  Instructions  for  MakingApparatus.  By  Lieut. -Colonel  W.  A. 
Ross,  R.A.,  F.G.S.    Second  Edition,  £nlarged.    Crown  8vo,  cloth     .    6/0 

i  "  The  student  who  got*  coosdendoushr  through  the  course  of  experimentation  here  laid  down 

,  win  gain  a  better  insight  mto  inorganic  chemistry  and  mineralogy  than  If  he  had  *got  up'  any  of  the 

best  text-books  of  the  day,  and  passed  any  number  of  examinations  fai  their  contents^— CA«i»/ca/ 

THE  MANUAL  OP  COLOURS  AND  DYE-WARE5. 

Their  Properti^  Applications,  Valuations,  Impurities  and  Sophistications. 
,  For  the  Use  of  Dyers,  Printers,  Drysalters,  Brokers,  &c.     By  J.  W.  Slatek. 

,  Second  £diti(Mi,  Revised  and  greatly  Enlarged.    Crown  Svo,  cloth         .    7/6 

"  There  is  no  other  work  which  coven  precisely  the  same  ground.  To  students  preparing 
fbf  examinations  in  dyeing  and  printing  It  will  prove  exceedingly  useflU."    Cktmicnl  Ntms. 

j  A  HANDY  BOOK  POR  BREWERS. 

Being  a  Practical  Guide  to  the  Art  of  Brewing  and  Malting.    Embracing  the 

Conclusions  of  Modem  Research  which  bear  upon  the  Practice  of  Brewing. 

By  Hbrbbrt  Edwards  Wright,  M.A.    Second  Edition,  Enlarged.    Crown 

I  8vo,  530  pp.,  cloth    ...  ...  ...    12/6 

"  May  be  consulted  with  advantage  by  the  student  who  la  preparing  himself  for  evaminational 

'  tests,  while  the  scientific  brewer  will  find  in  it  a  ritumi  of  all  the  most  important  dbcovetlea  of 

modem  times.    The  work  is  written  throughout  in  a  clear  and  concise  manner,  and  the  authot 

takes  great  care  to  discriminate  between  vague  theories  and  well-established  fhcts,  — JSmwrx* 

>  "  We  have  greet  pleesure  In  recommending  this  handy  book,  and  have  no  hesitatioa  hi  sajring 

I  that  it  is  one  of  the  best— if  not  the  best— whkh  has  yet  been  written  on  the  subject  of  beer-biewing 

I  In  this  country ;  It  should  have  a  place  on  the  shelves  of  every  brewer's  library."— J9finwr? 

GmardiaH.  , 

"  Akhoogh  ttie  requirements  of  the  student  are  primarily  considered,  an  acquaintance  of  half- 
an>hour's  ducanon  cannot  fail  to  impress  the  practical  brewer  with  the  sense  of  having  found  a 
trustworthy  guide  and  pcactical  counsellor  tai  brewery  matters."— CAwwfew/  7V«<^  y0Hntmi. 

PUEL5:    50L1D,   LIQUID,  AND  QA5E0U5. 

Their  Analysis  and  Valuation.  For  the  Use  of  Chemists  and  Engineers.  By 
H.  J.  Phillips,  F.C.S.,  formerly  Analytical  and  Consulting  Chemist  to  the 
G.&.  Rlwy.    Third  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.    Crown  8vo,  cloth     2/0 

"  Ought  to  have  Its  place  fai  the  laboiatofy  of  every  metallurgical  establishment  and  wherever 

I  nsea  on  a  I 


tiMi  is  used  on  a  large  icafa."    Chtmttnl  Nfws. 

THE  ARTI5T5*  MANUAL  OP  PIGMENTS. 

Showing  their  Composition,  Conditions  of  Permanency,  Non>Permanency,  and 
Adulterations,  &c.,  with  Tests  of  Purity.     By  H.   C.   Standagb.      Third 

Edition.      Crown  8vo,  cloth 2/6 

"  This  work  is  indeed  mMltHm'4H-/arv«,  and  we  can,  with  good  conscience,  recommend  it  to 
an  who  come  in  contact  with  pigments,  whether  as  makers,  dealers,  or  users."— CA^fn^ks/  JUvitw, 

A  POCKET-BOOK  OF  MENSURATION  AND  QAUQINQ. 

Containing  Tables,  Rules,  and  Memoranda  for  Revenue  Officers,  Brewers, 
Spirit  Merchants.  &c.  By  J.  B.  Mant,  Inland  Revenue.  Sec<»d  Edition, 
Revised.     i8mo,  leather 4/0 

"  Should  be  fai  the  hands  of  every  practical  brewer."— if rvwrrx'  7«wma/. 

C  9 
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INDUSTRIAL     ARTS,    TRADES,     AND 

MANUFACTURES. 


TEA  MACHINERY  AND  TEA  FACTORIES. 

A  Descriptive  Treatise  on  the  MechAiiical  Appliances  required  in  the 
Cultivation  of  the  Tea  Plant  and  the  Prraaration  of  Tea  for  the  Market.  By 
A.  J.  Wallis-Tavi.kr,  A.M.  Inst.  C.E.     Medium  8vo,  468  pp.       With  9x8 

Illustrations Net  25/0 

summary  op  contbnts. 
Mechanical  Cultivation  or  Tillage  opthb  soil.— Plucking  or  Gathering 
THE  Leap.— Tea  Faciokibs.— The  Dressing,  Manupacture,  or  preparation 
op  Tea  by  Mechanical  Means.  —  artipicial  Withering  op  the  leap.— 
Machines  por  Rolling  or  Curling  the  Leap.— Fermenting  Process.  — 
Machines  por  the  automatic  Drying  or  Firing  op  the  Leap.— Machines  por 
Non- automatic  Drying  or  Firing  op  the  Leap.— Drying  or  Firing  Machines. 
—  Breaking  or  Cu'iting,  and  sorting  machines.— Packing  the  Tea.— Means 
OP  Transport  on  Tea  Plantations.— Miscellaneous  Machinery  and  Apparatus. 
—Final  Treatment  op  the  Tea.— Tables  and  Memoranda. 

"  The  subject  of  tea  machinery  is  now  one  of  the  first  iiilerest  to  a  Iai;^e  class  of  people,  to 
whom  we  stronirly  commend  the  \o\\xmc"--Chamb€r  ofComtnerce  ycumml. 

"When  tea  planting  was  first  introduced  into  the  Britisit  possessions  Uttle.  if  any,  machinery 
was  employed,  but  now  its  use  is  almost  universal.  This  volume  contains  a  very  full  account  of  tiie 
machinery  necessary  for  the  proper  outfit  of  a  factory,  and  also  a  description  of  the  processes  best 
carried  out  by  this  machinery."— ^^MfTia/  Society  (J' Arts. 

FLOUR  MANUFACTURE. 

A  Treatise  on  Milling  Science  and  Practice.  By  Fribdrich  Kick,  Imperial 
Resieran^rath,  Professor  of  Mechanical  Technology  in  the  Imperial  Gaman 
Po^echnic  Institute,  Prague.  Translated  from  the  Second  Enlarged  and 
Revised  Edition  with  Supplement.  By  H.  H.  P.  Powlss,  A»oc.  Memh. 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.  Nearly  400  pp.  Illustrated  with  a8  Folding 
Plates,  and  167  Woodcuts.    Royal  8vo,  cloth    »        .        .        .        .    £*!  Os. 

"  This  invaluable  work  is,  and  will  remain,  the  standard  authority  on  the  science  of  milling. . . . 
The  miller  who  has  read  and  digested  this  work  will  have  laid  the  foundation,  so  to  speak,  of  a 
succeadixl  career ;  he  will  have  acquired  a  number  of  general  principles  iriUch  be  can  proceed  to 
apply.  In  this  handsome  volume  we  at  last  have  the  accepted  text-book  of  modem  nUDIng  in  good, 
sound  Gn^flish.  which  has  little.  If  nny.  trace  of  the  German  iHlom."— 7*A«  MUUr. 

"  The  appearance  of  this  celebrated  work  in  linqrlisb  is  very  0]n>ortune,  and  British  mQlers 
will,  we  are  sure,  not  be  slow  ia  arailmg  themseU-es  of  its  pages."— Mi aers'  liazette. 

COTTON  MANUFACTURE. 


By  John  Lister,  Technical  Instructor,  Pendleton.    8vo,  cloth     .        .    7/6 

"This  iiualuabic  volume  is  a  distinct  advance  in  the  literature  of  cotton  monu&cturc." — 
Machintry. 

"It Is  thoroughly  reliable,  fulfilling  nearly  all  the  requirements  desired."— C^^af^^v  Herald. 

MODERN  CYCLES. 

A  Practical  Handbook  on  their  Construction  and  Repair.  By  A.  J.  Walus- 
Taylbr,  a.  M.  Inst.  C.  E.,  Author  of  "  Refrigerating  Machinery, '"^ftc.  With 
upwards  of  300  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  clou 1 0/6 

*'  The  large  trade  that  is  done  in  the  component  parts  of  bicycles  has  placed  in  the  way  of 
men  mechanically  inclined  extraordinary  facilities  for  building  bicycles  for  their  own  use.  .  .  .  The 
book  will  prove  a  valuable  guide  for  all  those  who  aspire  to  the  numufacture  or  repair  of  tlielr  own 
machines.''—  The  Field. 

"  A  most  comprehensive  and  up-to-date  treatise."- T'A^  Cycle. 

"  A  very  useful  book,  wlilch  is  quite  entitled  to  rank  as  a  standard  work  for  students  of  cycle 
couttructioo.  —  Iflteelinj^'-, 

MOTOR  CARS  OR  POWER  CARRIAGES  FOR  COMMON 

ROADS. 

By  A.  J.  Wallis-Taylkr,  Assoc.  Memb.  Inst.  C.E.,  Author  of  "Modem 

Cycles,"  &c.    212  pp.,  with  76  Illustrations.     Croi»n  8vo,  cloth     .        .     4/& 

"The  book  is  clearly  exprv&sed  throughout,  nnd  fs  just  the  soit  of  work  that  an  engirerr, 
thinking  of  turning  liis  aitcntion  to  motcr.carriage  work,  would  do  well  to  read  as  a  preliuunar>-  to- 
starting  opeiations."— y,'«^  ineeriiii;^. 
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^  PRACTICAL  TANNING. 

A  Handbook  of  Modern  Procesess  and  Receipts  for  the  Treatment  of  Hides, 
Skins,  and  Pelts  of  every  Description.  By  L.  A.  Flrmming,  Practical  Tanner. 
Upwards  of  400  piges.    8vo,  cloth.  [Just  Pudlisfud.    JV<r/ 26/0 

THE  ART  OP  LEATHER  MANUFACTURE. 

s  Being  a  Practical  Handbook^  in  which  the  Operations  of  Tanning,  Currying, 

Y  and  Leather  Dressing  are  rally  Described,  and  the  Principles  <k  Tanning 

j;  Explained,  and  many  Recent  Processes  Introduced  ;  as  also  Methods  for  the 

\A  Estimation  of  Tannm,  and  a  Description  of  the  Arts  of  Glue  Boiling,  Gq 

Drasing,  &c.    By  Albxandbr  Watt.    Fourth  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  cloth. 

9/0 

\^  "  A  sound,  comprehensive  treatise  on  tanning  and  Its  accessories.    The  book  Is  an  eminently 

>•  nJnable  productioo,  which  redounds  to  the  ciedlt  of  both  author  and  publisher!.'  —Chtmicml 

Ktvitw, 

\  THE  ART  OP  50AP-MAKINQ. 

A  Practical  Handbook  of  the  Manufacture  of  Hard  and  Soft  Soaps,  Toilet 

Soaps,  &c  Including  many  New  Processes,  and  a  Chapter  on  the  Recovery  of 

,  Glycerine  from  Waste  Leys.      By  Alexander  Watt.      Sixth    Edituxii 

including  an  Appendix  on  Modem  Candlemaking.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  .     7/6 

'  **The  woiic  win  proTe  very  useAil.  not  merdjr  to  the  technological  student,  but  to  die 

>  piactical  soap  boiler  who  wishes  to  understand  the  theory  of  his  an."— CA«Mtfai/  Ntws. 

^  "  A  thoroughly  practical  treatise.  We  congratulate  the  author  on  the  success  of  his  endeerour 

to  fin  a  void  in  Engush  teclmlcai  literature."— iwi/Mnr. 

PRACTICAL  PAPER-MAKINQ. 

1  A  Manual  for  Paper-Makers  and  Owners  and  Managers  of  Paper-MUls.    With 

>  Tables,  Calculations,  &c.     By  G.  CuiPPKRTON,  Paper-Maker.    With  Illus- 
trations of  Fibres  from  Micro-Photographs.    Crown  8vo,  cloth       .        .    0/0 

**  The  author  eaten  for  the  requirements  of  responsible  mill  hands,  apprentices,  Ac.,  wfaUst 

hto  manual  will  be  found  ofgreat  service  to  students  of  technology,  as  well  as  to  veteran  paper- 

I  and  mill  owners.    The  illustrations  form  an  excellent  ibatura."— rA«  World's  Paptr  Tradt 


THE  ART  OF  PAPER-MAKINQ. 

A  Practical  Handbook  of  the  Manufacture  of  Paper  from  Rags,  Esparto, 

Straw,  and  other  Fibrous  Materials.    Including  the  Manufacture  of  Pulp  from 

Wood  Fibre,  with  a  Description  of  the  Machinery  and  Appliances  useo.    To 

which  are  added  Details  of  Processes  for  Recovering  Soda  from  Waste  Liquors. 

By  Alsxandbr  Watt.    With  Illustrations.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  .        .     7/0 

'*It  may  be  regarded  as  the  standard  work  on  the  subject.  The  book  is  fbll  of  valuable 
Information.  The  '  Art  of  Paper-Making '  is  in  every  respect  a  model  of  a  text-book,  dther  Ibr  a 
technical  class,  or  for  the  private  student.  —Ar/«r  mnd  Prtnttngr  TrtuU*  yourttmi, 

A  TREATISE  ON  PAPER. 

For  Printers  and  Stationers.  With  an  Outline  of  Paper  Manufacture ;  Complete 
Tables  of  Sizes,  and  Specimens  of  Diflferent  Kinas  of  Paper.  By  Richard 
Parkinsok,  late  of  the  Manchester  Technical  School.   Demy  Svo,  cloth    8/0 

CBMENT5,  PA5TE5,  QLUE5,  AND  QUM5. 

A  Practical  Guide  to  the  Manufacture  and  Application  of  the  various  Agglutl- 
nants  requir«l  in  the  Building,  Metal-Working,  Wood-Working,  and  Leather- 
Working  Trades,  and  for  Workshop  and  Office  Use.  With  upwards  ofooo 
Recipes.    By  H.  C.  Standacb.    Tlurd  Edition.    Crown  Svo,  cloth      .    2/0 

"We  have  pleasure  In  speaUng  bvourably  of  this  volume.  So  far  as  we  have  lad 
experience,  which  Is  not  inconsiderable,  this  manual  is  trustworthy. "«-^i!*r>MrMM. 

THE  CABINET-MAKER'5  GUIDE 

TO  THE  BNTIRB  CONSTRUCTION  OF  CABINET  WORK. 

Including  Veneering,  Marquetrie,^  Buhlwork,  Mosaic,  Inlaying,  &c.  ^  By 
Richard  Bitmkad.  Illustrated  with  Plans,  Sections,  and  Working  Drawings. 
Small  crown  Svo,  cloth 2/6 

FRENCH  POLISHINQ  AND  ENAMELLING. 

A  Practical  Work  of  Instruction.  Including  Numerous  Recipes  for  making 
Polices,  Varnishes.  Glaze-Lacquers,  Revivers,  &c.  By  Kichafd  Bitmead, 
Author  of  "  The  Cabinet^Maker's  Guide."    Small  crown  8vo,  cloth       .    1  /6 
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WOOD  ENQRAVINQ. 


A  Practical  and  Easy  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Art.    By  W.  N.  Brown. 
12010,  cloth •        1/0 

"TlM  book  Is  clear  and  complete,  and  will  be  uaelid  to  any  one  wantlnflf  to  understand  the 
flnt  niementir  of  the  beautlfiii  ait  of  wood  9agtviiag"—Grm^kic. 


MODERN   HOROLOGY,   IN  THEORY   AND  PRACTICE. 

Translated  from  the  French  of  CukUDius  Saunibr.  ex-Director  of  the  School 

of  Horology  at  Macon,  by  Julibn  Trxpflin,  F.R.A.S.,  Besancon  Watch 

Manufacturer,  and  Edward  Rigg,  M.A.,  Assayer  in  the  Royal  Mint.    With 

Seventy-eight  Woodcuts  and  Twenty-two  Coloured  Copper  Plates.    Secocx! 

Edition.    Super-royal  Bvo,  £2  2s.  cloth  ;  half-calf  .  .    £2  1 0s. 

"  There  is  no  horologlcal  work  in  the  English  laof^age  at  all  to  be  compared  to  this  pcoduc- 

tion  of  M.  Saunier's  for  deazness  and  completeness.    It  is  alike  good  as  a  guide  for  the  student  and 

as  a  refSarence  for  the  experienced  horologist  and  skilled  workman."— /TtffWiifito/  y&Hntal. 

"  The  latest,  the  most  complete,  and  the  most  reliablie  of  thoae  literary  prodiKtions  to  which 
continental  watchmakers  are  inacbted  for  the  mechanical  superiority  over  their  Fnglish  brethren 
-in  fact,  the  Book  of  Books  is  M.  Saunier's  •  Treatise.'  "^IValchmaJUr,  JtwtUtr,  andSOversimUh. 

THE  WATCH  ADJUSTER'S  MANUAL. 

A  Practical  Guide  for  the  Watch  and  Chronometer  Adjuster  in  Making, 
Springing,  Timing  and  Adjusting  for  Isochronism,  Positions  and  Temperatures. 
By  C.  £.  Fritts.    370  pp.,  with  Illustrations,  8vo,  doth    .        .        .    16/0 

THE  WATCHMAKER'S  HANDBOOK. 

Intended  as  a  Workshop  Companion  for  those  engaged  in  Watchmaking  and 
the  Allied  Mechanical  Arts.  Translated  from  the  French  of  Claudics 
Saunibr,  and  enlarged  by  Juubn  Tripplin,  F.R.A.S..  and  Edward 
Rigg,  M.A.,  Assayer  m  the  Koyal  Mint.     Third  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  doth. 

9/0 

*'Each  part  is  trulv  a  treatise  in  itself.  The  arrangement  is  good  and  the  language  Is  clear 
and  concise.    It  is  an  admirable  guide  for  the  young  'mvXxixxsakmt"--Engi»ttering. 

"  It  Is  impossible  to  speak  too  highly  of  Its  excellence.  It  fulfils  every  raaplrement  In  a 
handbook  intended  for  the  use  of  a  worlraian.    Should  be  found  In  erery  workahopr— f^'kccA  mmd 

HISTORY  OP  WATCHES  &  OTHER  TIMEKEEPERS. 

By  Jambs  F.  Kbndal,  M.B.H.  Inst.    1/6  boards ;  or  cloth,  gilt        .    2/6 
*'The  best  which  has  yet  appeared  on  this  subject  in  the  English  language.  "—Ituhutrits. 
"  Open  the  book  where  you  may,  there  is  interesting  matter  in  it  concerning  the  logeirious 
devices  ol  the  ancient  or  modem  horologer."— Sa/Mrddtjr  Review. 

ELECTRO^PLATINGAELECTRO^REFININQOFMETALS. 

Being  a  new  edition  of  Alexander  Watt's  "  Electro-Deposition."  Re- 
vised and  Largely  Rewritten  by  Arnold  Philip,  B.Sc,  A.I.E.E.,  Piincipal 
Assistant  to  the  Admiralty  Chemist.     Large  Crown  8vq,  cloth. 

[Just  Publish^.    Net  12/6 

"  Altogether  the  work  can  be  highly  recommended  to  wvty  electro.pl.iter,  and  is  of  un- 
doubted interest  to  every  clectro-Mietallurgist." — l'.!ectrual Revirw. 

"Eminently  a  book  for  the  practical  worker  in  electro-deposition.  It  contains  practical 
descriptions  of  methods,  processes  and  materials,  as  actually  pursued  and  used  in  the  woricshop^"— > 
Bnginmr. 

ELECTRO-METALLURQY. 

Practically  Treated.  By  Alexander  Watt.  Tenth  Edition,  including  the 
most  recent  Processes,    xamo,  doth 8/6 

"  From  this  book  both  amateur  and  artisan  may  kam  everything  necessary  for  the  suocassAil 
proeectttion  of  electroplating."— /rvn. 

JEWELLER'S   ASSISTANT   IN   WORKING    IN   QOLD. 

A  Practical  Treatise  for  Masters  and  Workmen,  ComiMled  from  the  Experience 

of  Thirty  Years'  Workshop  Practice.    By  George  E.  Gee,  Author  of  "  The 

Goldsmith's  Handbook,"  &c.    Crown  8vo,  cloth 7/6 

"  This  mannal  of  technical  education  is  appaiendy  destined  to  be  a  valuable  aaxfllaty  to  a 
handicraft  which  Is  certainly  capable  of  great  Improvement."— 7:fe<  Times. 
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BLECTROPLATINQ. 

A  Practical  Handbook  oa  the  Depootioo  of  Copper,  Silver,  Nickel,  Gold, 
Aluminium,  Brass,  Platinum,  &c.,  ftc  'By  J.  w.  Urquhart,  C.E.  Fourth 
Edition,  Revised.    Crown  8vo,  cloth fi/O 

"  Aa  excellent  practical  miinual .  "—Sngifuertnfr. 

"  An  excellent  work,  giving  the  newest  infocmanoo."— JSTtfrv/kyioB/  y^Hrnal. 

ELECTROTYPINQ, 

The  Reproduction  and  Multiplication  of  Printing  Surfaces  and  Works  of  Art 
bv  the  Electro-Deposition  of  Metals.    By  J.  W.  Urquhart,  C.E.   Crown  8vo, 

cloth 5/0 

"  The  book  is  thoroughly  practical :  the  reader  Is,  therefore,  conducted  through  the  leading 

laws  of  eiectziclty,  then  through  the  metals  used  byelectrotvpers,  the  apparatus,  and  the  depodtlag 

pffoceaaes,  up  to  the  final  preparation  of  the  work.^-^y#r/  ^cumaL 

Q0LD5MITH'5  HANDBOOK. 

By  Gborgb  E.  Gbe,  Jeweller,  &c.    Fifth  Edition.    lamo,  cloth    .       .    8/0 
"A  good,  sound  educator,  and  will  be  generally  accepted  as  an  authority."— A'Mw/iiificB/ 

SILVERSMITH'S  HANDBOOK. 

By  Gborgb  E.  Gbb,  Jeweller,  ftc.    Third  Edition,  with  numerous  Illustra* 

tions.    xamo,  cloth 8/0 

"The  chief  merit  of  the  work  is  its  practical  character.  .  .  .  The  workers  in  tlie  trade  will 
speedily  discorer  its  merits  when  they  sit  down  to  study  \t.'''"BnfUsh  Mtehanie. 

%*-  Ths  abov4  two  works  tog$thtr,  itrongly  half-bound^  prie§  7$, 

SHEET  METAL  WORKER'5  INSTRUCTOR. 

Comprising  a  Selection  of  Geometrical  Problems  and  Practical  Rules  for 
Describing  the  Various  Patterns  Required  by  Zinc,  Sheet-Iron,  Copper,  and 
Tin-Plate  Workers.  By  Rbubbn  Hbnry  Warn,  Practical  Tin-PIate  Woiker. 
New  Edition,  Revised  and  greatly  Enlarged  b^  Joseph  G.  Horner, 
A.M.I.M.E.    Crown  8vo,  254  pp.,  with  430  Illustrations,  cloth      .  7/6 

BREAD    &    BISCUIT    BAKER'S    &   SUQAR-BOILER'S 

A55I5TANT. 

Including  a  large  variety  of  Modem  Recipes.    With  Remarks  on  the  Art  of 

Bread-making.  By  Robbrt  Wblls.  Third  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  .   2/0 

"  A  large  number  of  wrinkles  Ibr  the  ordinary  cook,  as  weU  as  the  baker.  "—sS^ilMrdkyJCMitfrsv. 

PASTRYCOOK  &  CONFECTIONER'S  GUIDE. 

For  Hotels,  Restaurants,  and  the  Trade  in  general,  adapted  also  for  Family 
Use.    By  R.  Wblu,  Author  of  "  The  Bread  and  Biscuit  Baker."    Crown  Svo, 

doth 2/0 

**  We  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  thb  really  eacePent  work.    In  theae  days  of  keen  competition 
our  readers  cannot  do  better  than  purchase  this  book."—BaAtrs'  Times, 

ORNAMENTAL  CONFECTIONERY. 

A  Guide  for  Bakers,  Confectioners  and  Pastrycooks ;  including  a  variety  of 
Modem  Recipes,  and  Remarks  on  Decorative  and  Coloured  Work.  With  139 
Original  Designs.    By  Robert  Wells.    Second  Edition.    Crown  Svo,  cloth. 

6/0 
"  A  Taluable  work,  practical,  and  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  baker  and  confectkHier. 
The  Dhistradve  designs  are  alone  worth  treble  the  amount  charged  for  the  whole  work."— Aeltrr* 
Tfmu, 

MODERN  FLOUR  CONFECTIONER. 

Containing  a  large  Collection  of  Recipes  for  Cheap  Cakes,  Biscuits,  &c.  With 
remarks  on  the  Ingredients  Used  in  their  Manufacture.  By  Robbrt  Wblls, 
Author  of  "  The  Bread  and  Biscuit  Baker,"  &c.    Crown  8vo,  cloth        .    2/0 

"  The  work  is  of  a  decidedly  practical  character,  and  In  every  recipe  regard  is  had  to  economical 
woiktag."— A^M  BriHsh  Daiiy  Jifail. 

RUBBER  HAND  STAMPS 

And  the  Manipulation  of  Rubber.  A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Manufacture  of 
Indiarubber  Hand  Stamps,  Small  Articles  of  Indiarubber,  The  Hektograoh, 
Spedal  Inks,  Cements,  and  Allied  Subjects.  By  T.  O'Conor  Sloanb,  A«M., 
Pn.D.    With  numerous  Illustrations.    Square  Svo,  dotb.  .       .    5/0 
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HANDYB00K8  FOR  HANDICRAFTS. 

BY  PAUL  N.  HASLUCK. 

Itditor  of  "  Work  "  (New  Series),  Author  of  *'  Lathe  Work/'  "  Milling  Mju:faines,"  ftc. 

Crown  8vo,  144  pp.,  price  xs.  each. 

I3r*  Tfus$  Handybooks  haw  bun  writUn  to  supplv  in/ormoHoH  for  Worxmbk. 
Studbnts,  and  Amatburs  m  th4  ssveral  Handicrafts,  on  th$  actual  Practicb  of 
4hs  Workshop,  and  ar$  int^ndtd  to  convey  in  plain  langnagt  Tbchnical  Know- 
•LBDGB  of  ths  siv*ral  Craits.  In  dtscribing  tht  proctssts  tmfloyd^  and  ths  manipn- 
latUm  of  matirial,  workshop  firms  an  ustd ;  workshop  practics  is  fully  »xplain$d  ; 
xutd  ths  t*xt  w  fretly  iUustraUd  with  drawings  of  mwUm  tools^  apptiancts,  and 
proc$ssst.  

METAL  TURNBR'5  HANDYBOOK. 

A  Practical  Manual  for  Worken  at  the  Foot-Lathe.   With  100  Illustrations. 

1/0 
"  The  book  will  be  of  service  aHke  to  the  amateur  and  the  aitSsan  turner.    It  dlsplajFS 
thocoagh  knowledge  of  the  subject."— SoMUmmm. 

WOOD  TURNER'S  HANDYBOOK. 

A  Practical  Manual  for  Workers  at  the  Lathe.    With  over  zoo  lllostrationa. 

1/0 

**  We  recommend  th«  book  to  young  tumen  and  amaieuTL    A  multitude  of  wotkmea  have 
•hitherto  sought  in  vain  for  a  manual  of  this  special  induatry. "—MeeManicm^  IVorUL 

WATCH  JOBBER'S  HANDYBOOK. 

A  Practical  Manual  on  Cleaning,  Repairing,  and  Adjusting.    With  upwards  of 

zoo  Illustrations 1/Q 

"  We  strongly  advise  all  young  persons  connected  with  the  watch  trade  to  acquire  and  study 
-tlilt  Inexpensive  yroTk.''—CUrktHweu  ChronicU. 

PATTERN  MAKER'S  HANDYBOOK. 

A  Practical  Manual  on  the  Construction  of  Patterns  for  Founders.    With 

upwards  of  100  Illustrations "I/O 

^  A  most  valuable,  if  not  indispensable  manual  for  the  pattern  maker."— ATfMwMlrr. 

MECHANICS  WORKSHOP  HANDYBOOK. 

A   Practical  Manual  on   Mechanical  Manipulation,  embracing   Information 
on  various  Handicraft    Processes.    With   Useful    Motes  and   Miscellaneons 

Memoranda.    ComprUing  about  900  Subjects *!  /Q 

"  A  very  clever  and  useful  book,  which  should  De  found  hi  every  worlcshop ;  and  it  should 
■certainly  find  a  place  in  all  technical  xhodis." —Saturday  Htvitw. 

MODEL  ENGINEER'S  HANDYBOOK. 

A  Practical  Manual  on  the  Construction  of  Model  Steam  Engines.    With 

upwards  of  zoo  Illustrations. "I/O 

"  Mr.  Hasluck  has  produced  a  very  good  little  boolc"— J?wt/tfrr. 

CLOCK  JOBBER'S  HANDYBOOK. 

A  Practical  Manual  on  Cleaning,  Repairing,  and  Adjusting.    With  upwards  of 

zoo  Illustrations 1/0 

"  It  is  of  inestimable  service  to  those  commencing  the  trade."— C^itfN/»y  Stamtard, 

CABINET  WORKER'S  HANDYBOOK. 

A  Practical  Manual  on  the   Tools,   Materials,  Appliances,   and    Processes 
employed  in  Cabinet  Work.    With  upwards  of  zoo  Illustrations  *    "ilO 

"  Mr.  Hasluck's  thorough-going  little  Handybook  is  amongst  the  most  practical  guides  we 
liave  seen  for  beginners  in  cabinet'Woric" — Saturday  Rnnew. 

WOODWORKER'S  HANDYBOOK. 

Embracing  Information  on  the  Tools,  Materials,  Appliances  and  Processes 

Employed  in  Woodworking.    With  104  Illustrations 1/0 

"  Written  by  a  man  who  knows,  not  only  how  work  ought  to  be  done,  but  how  to  do  It,  and 
how  to  convey  his  knowledge  to  others.  '—Engineerinf. 

"  Mr.  Hasluck  writes  admirably,  and  gives  complete  instructions."— £fviH«rr. 

"  Mr.  Hasluck  combines  the  experience  of  a  practical  teacher  with  the  manipulative  aUll  and 
■dentific  knowledge  of  processes  of  the  tramed  mechanician,  and  the  mantiais  are  marvete  of  what 
can  be  produced  at  a  popular  price."— 5<'A««/m4txi>rr. 

'  Helpful  to  workmen  01  all  ages  and  drames  of  experience."— /M/y  ChrtMUU, 

'  Condse,  clear,  and  practical.'  -Saturday  Review. 
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LB550N5  IN  COMMERCE. 

By  Professor  R.  Gambaro,  of  the  Royal  High  Commercial  School  at  Genoa. 
Edited  and  Revised  by  Jambs  Gault,  Professor  of  Commerce  and  Commercial 
Law  in  King's  College,  London.    Fourth  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  cloth     .   3/6 

"  The  pubUshen  of  this  work  have  rendered  considerable  lerHce  to  the  cause  of  commercial 
education  Iw  the  opportune  production  of  this  Tolume.  .  .  .  The  work  is  peculiarly  acceptable  to 
Englhh  readers  and  an  admirable  addition  to  eri^tlng  clav  books.  In  a  phrase,  we  think  the  work 
attuns  its  object  In  furnishing  a  brief  account  of  those  laws  and  customs  of  British  trade  with  wlilch 
the  commercial  man  interested  therein  should  be  tasBSSIax."— Chamber  f/'C^mmtret  yoummL 

"  An  inraluable  guide  in  the  bands  of  those  who  are  preparing  for  a  commercial  career,  and. 
In  fact,  the  information  It  contains  on  matters  of  business  should  be  impressed  on  ereiy  one."— 

THE  FOREIGN  COMMERCIAL  CORRESPONDENT. 

Being  Aids  to  Commercial   Correspondence  in    Five  Languages— English, 

French,  German,  Italian,  and  Spanish.     By  Conkao  £.   Bakkr.     Third 

Edition,  Carefully  Revised  Throughout.    Crown  8vo,  cloth    .  .    4/6 

"Whoever wishes  to  conespood  In  all  the  languages  mentioned  bjr  Mr.  Baker  cannot  do 

better  than  study  this  work,  the  materials  of  which  are  excellent  and  conveniently  amnged.    They 

consist  not  of  entire  specimen  letteis,  but— what  are  for  more  useAd—shoit  passages,  sentences,  or 

phrases  expressing  the  same  general  idea  In  various  f/anaC—Athenauni, 

"  A  careful  examfaiation  has  convinced  us  that  it  is  unusuaUy  complete,  well  aiianged  and 
reliable.    The  book  is  a  thoroughly  good  one.  "^Sdtoolmasiir. 

FACTORY  ACCOUNTS:  their  PRINCIPLES  &  PRACTICE. 

A  Handbook  for  Accountants  and  Manufikcturers,  with  Appendices  on  the 
Nomenclature  of  Machine  Details;  the  Income  Tax  Acts:  the  Rating  of 
Factories ;  Fire  and  Boiler  Insurance  ;  the  Factory  and  Workshop  Acts,  &c, 
including  also  a  Glossary  of  Terms  and  a  large  number  of  Specimen  Rulings. 
By  Emilb  Garcke  and  J.  M.  Fblls.  Fifth  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlaraed. 
Demy  8vo,  cloth.  \Juii  Published.    7/6 

"  A  very  interesting  description  of  the  requlremcats  of  Factory  Accounts.  .  .  .  The  principle 
of  asrimilating  the  Factory  Accounts  to  the  general  commercial  books  Is  one  wh|ph  we  thoroughly 
agree  with."— ^ovMM/ksMitr'  yoitmaL 

"  Characterised  by  extreme  thoroughness.  There  are  few  owners  of  factories  who  would  not 
derive  great  benefit  frcun  the  perusal  of  this  most  admirable  work.  "—Local  Government  ChrenicU. 

MODERN  METROLOGY. 

A  Manual  of  the  Metrical  Units  and  Systems  of  the  present  Century.  With 
an  Appendix  containing  a  proposed  English  System.  By  Lewis  D.  A. 
Jackson,  A.  M.  Inst.  C.  E.,  Author  of  "  Aid  to  Survey  Practice,"  &c.    Large 

crown  8vo,  cloth 1 2/6 

"We  recommend  the  work  to  all  hUerested  In  the  practkal  reform  of  our  weights  and 
"—Nature, 


A  SERIES  OP  METRIC  TABLES. 

In  which  the  British  Standard  Measures  and  Weights  are  compared  with  those 
of  the  Metric  System  at  present  in  Use  on  the  Continent.   By  C.  H.  Dowling, 

C.E.    8vo,  cloth 10/6 

"  Mr.  Dowling's  Tables  are  well  put  together  as  a  ready  reckoner  for  the  conveislon  of  one 
system  into  the  oM)at."—AtMenm*m. 

IRON  AND  METAL  TRADES'  COMPANION. 

For  Expeditiously  Ascertaining  the  Value  of  any  Goods  bought  or  sold  by 
Weight,  from  is.  per  cwt.  to  xxss.  per  cwt.,  and  from  one  farthing  p«-  pound  to 
one  billing  per  pound.    By  Thomas  Downib.    Strongly  bound  in  leather, 

396  pp 9/0 

"  A  most  useful  set  of  tables,  nothfaig  like  tliem  before  existed."— fwtfUAy  News. 
"  Although  specially  adapted  to  the  iron  and  metal  trades,  the  Ubles  wID  be  found  useftil  in 
every  other  **'i^rf  in  which  merchandise  Is  bought  and  sold  by  weight  "—JeotfaMsy  News. 
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NUMBER,  WEIGHT,  AND  FRACTIONAL  CALCULATOR. 

Conuuniog  upwards  of  350,000  Separate  Calculations,  showing  at  a  Ghuice  tbe 
Value  at  49a  Uifferent  Rates,  rangmg  from  riyth  of  a  Penn^  to  90s.  each,  or  per 
cwt.,  and  £90  ptr  ton,  of  any  number  of  articles  consecutively,  from  x  to  470. 
Any  number  of  cwts.,  ors.,  and  lbs.,  from  x  cwt.  to  470  cwts.  Any  number  of 
tons,  cwts.,  qrs.,  and  lbs.,  from  x  to  x,ooo  tons.  By  William  Chadwick, 
Public  Accountant.    Third  Edition,  Revised  and  Improved.    8vo,  strongly 

bound 18/0 

"  It  Is  as  easy  of  i«ference  for  any  answer  or  any  number  of  answeis  as  a  dictionary.    For 
tnaldnK  up  accounts  or  estimates  the  botw  must  prove  mvaluable  to  all  who  have  any  consldenble 
quanti^  of  calculations  involvinff  price  and  measure  in  any  combination  to  do."— 'Hmgituer. 
''The  most  perfect  work  of  the  kind  yet  prepared."— ^/ejjfvw  Herald. 

THE  WEIGHT  CALCULATOR. 

Being  a  Series  of  Tables  upon  a  New  and  Comprehensive  Plan,  exhibiting  at 
one  Reference  the  exact  Value  of  any  Weight  from  x  lb.  to  15  tons,  at  300 
Progressive  Rates,  frt>m  id.  to  x68s.  per  cwt.,  and  containing  x86.ooo  DizecC 
Answers,  which,  with  their  Combinations,  consisting  of  a  single  addition 
(mostly  to  be  performed  at  sight),  will  afford  an  aggregate  of  xo,a66,ooo 
Answers ;  the  whole  being  calcmated  and  designed  to  ensure  correctness  and 
promote  despatch.  By  Hbnky  Harbkn,  Accountant.  Fifth  Exiition,  carefrxlly 
Corrected.    Rojral  8vo,  strongly  half-bound £1  0  a, 

"  A  practical  and  useful  work  of  reference  for  men  of  business  genetallT."— /rvMHM^vvr. 
"  Of  priceless  value  to  business  men.    It  is  a  necessary  book  In  all  mercantile  officeSw"— 
SMifiUid  Imk^endtni. 

THE  DISCOUNT  QUIDE. 

Comprising  several  Series  of  Tables  for  the  Use  of  Merchants,  Manufactvvers, 
Ironmongers,  and  Others,  by  which  maybe  ascertained  the  Exact  Profit  arising 
from  anv  mode  of  using  Discounts,  either  in  the  Purchase  or  Sale  of  Goods,  and 
the  method  of  either  Altering  a  Rate  of  Discount,  or  Advancing  a  Price,  so  as 
to  produce,  by  cme  operation,  a  sum  that  will  realise  anv  required  Profit  after 
allowing  one  or  more  Discounts :  to  which  are  addeci  Tables  of  Profit  or 
Advance  fit>m  i|  to  90  per  cent.,  Tables  of  Discount  fit>m  xl;  to  98}  per  cent., 
and  Tables  of  Commission,  &c.,  from  i  to  xo  per  cent.  By  Henry  Harbbn, 
Accountant.    New  Edition,  Corrected.    Demy  Bvo,  half>bound      .    £1   ffs. 

"  A  book  such  as  this  can  only  be  appreciated  by  business  men,  to  whom  the  saving  of  time 
means  saving  of  money.  The  work  must  iMove  of  great  value  to  merchants,  manufacturen,  awl 
general  traders."— ^rMrA  Trmde  ymmal. 

TABLES  OP  WAQE5. 

At  54,  59,  50  and  48  Hours  per  Week.  Showing  the  Amounts  of  Wages  from 
One  quarter  of  an  hour  to  Sixty-four  hours,  in  each  case  at  Rates  of  Wages 
advancing  by  One  Shilling  from  45.  to  55s.  per  week.  By  Thos.  Garbutt. 
Accountant.    Square  crown  8vo,  half-bound 8/0 

IRON-PLATE  WEIGHT  TABLE5. 

For  Iron  Shipbuilders,  Engineers,  and  Iron  Merchants.  Containing  the 
Calculated  Weights  of  upwards  of  x  50,000  different  sizes  of  Iron  Plates  from 
X  foot  by  6  in.  by  \  in.  to  xo  feet  by  5  feet  by  x  in.  Worked  out  on  the  Basis  of 
40  lbs.  to  the  square  foot  of  Iron  of  x  inch  in  thickness.  By  H.  Burlinson 
and  W.  H.  Simpson.    4to,  half-bound £1  5«« 
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AGRICULTURE,     FARMING, 
GARDENING,  ETC. 

THE    COMPLETE    QRAZIER    AND     PARMER'S    AND 

CATTLB  BRBBDBR'S  ASSISTANT. 

A  Compendium  of  Husbandrv.  Originally  Written  bv  William  Youatt. 
Fourteenth  Edition,  entirely  Re-written,  considerably  Enlarged,  and  brought 
up  to  Present  RMuirements,  by  William  Frkam,  LL.D.,  Assisunt  Com- 
missioner, Royal  Commission  on  Agriculture.  Author  of  "  The  Elements  of 
Agriculture,"  &c.    Royal  8vo,  1,100  pp.,  450  Illustrations,  handsomely  bound. 

£1  lis.  60. 


BOOK  L    ON  THE  VARIBTIBS,  BRBBDING. 

RBARIMC,     FATTBNING    AND    MANAGB* 

MBNT  OF  CATTLB. 
BOOK  II.     ON  TKB   ECONOMY  AND  MAN- 

agbmbnt  op  thb  dairy. 
Book  iil   on  tkb  brbbding,  Rbaring, 

AND  MANAGBMBNT  OP  HORSBS. 

Book  iv.   on  thb  brbbding,  rbajung, 

AND  FATTBNING  OF  SHBBP. 

Book  v.  on  thb  brbbding,  Rbaking, 
and  fattbning  op  swinb. 

BOOK  VI.     ON  THB    DiSBASBS  OF    LiVB 

Stock. 


BOOK  VII.  ON  THB  BRBBDING,  RBARING. 
AND  MANAGBMBNT  OF  POULTRY. 

BOOK  VIII.     ON   Farm   Oppicbs    and 

IMPLBMBNTS  OF  HUSBANDRY. 

BOOK  IX.  ON  THB  CULTURB  AND  MAN- 
AGBMBNT OF  GRASS  Lands. 

BOOK  X.  ON  THB  CULTIVATION  AND 
APPLICATION  OF  GRASSBS,  PULSB  AND 
ROOTS. 

BOOK    XI.       ON    MANITSBS    and    THBXR 

application    to    grass    land  and 
Crops. 

BOOK    XII.      MONTHLY    CALENDARS    OF 

Farmwork. 

"  Dr.  Fream  b  to  be  congiatolaMd  on  the  succwsful  attempt  he  has  made  to  give  us  a  work 
which  wUl  at  once  become  the  standard  clasdc  of  the  fann  practice  of  the  coanibv.  We  bdleve 
that  it  will  b«  found  that  it  has  lu)  compeer  amoni;  the  many  worlcs  at  present  in  exutence.  .  .  . 
The  lUustnrions  aie  admirable,  while  the  frontispiece,  which  represents  the  well-lmown  bull. 
New  Year's  Gift,  bred  by  the  Queen,  is  a  work  of  art "—  TMt  Timis. 

**  The  book  must  be  recognised  as  occupying  the  proud  position  of  the  most  exhaustive  wont 
of  lefsrance  in  the  English  language  on  the  subject  with  which  it  dMa^"—AOutuntm. 

"  The  most  comprehenam  guide  to  modern  farm  practice  that  exists  in  the  English  language 
to-day.  .  .  .  The  book  is  one  tliat  ought  to  be  on  every  £um  and  in  the  library  of  every  land 
owner,  "-^tfkir*  Lan*  Exprtss. 

"  In  pohit  of  ezhausdveness  and  accuracy  the  work  wUl  certainly  hold  a  pia-eminent  and 
ualque  pontion  among  books  dealing  with  scientific  agricubuial  piactloe.  It  Is.  in  Csct,  an  agiicul- 
tuial  Ubrary  of  itsell"— A«f«ft  British  AgriaUtHrist, 

FARM  LIVE  5T0CK  OP  QRBAT  BRITAIN. 

Bt  Robbrt  Wallace.  F.L.S.,  F.R.S.E..  &c.,  Professor  of  Agriculture  and 
Rural  Economy  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  Third  Edition,  thorotighly 
Revised  and  considerably  Enliurged.  With  over  lao  Phototypes  of  Prize 
Stock.    Demy  Bvo,  3B4  pp.,  with  79  Plates  and  Maps,  cloth:  1 2/0 

"  A  really  complete  work  on  the  history,  breeds,  and  managoment  of  the  farm  stock  of  Great 
Riitain,  and  one  which  is  likely  to  find  its  way  to  the  shelves  of  every  country  gentleman's  library." 
—  Tht  TiiHts. 

"  The  'Farm  Live  Stock  of  Great  Britain '  is  a  production  to  be  proud  ol,  and  its  Issue  not  ttie 
least  of  the  services  which  its  author  has  rendered  to  agricultural  science."— SmMCtA  Farmer, 

NOTE-BOOK  OP  AQRICULTURAL  FACTS  &  FIQURES 

FOR  PARMBRS  AND  FARM  STUDBNTS. 

By  Primrosb  McConnell,  B.Sc.,  Fellow  of  the  Highland  and  Agricultural 
Society,  Author  of  "  Elements  of  Farming."  Sixth  Edition,  Re-written,  Revised, 
and  greatly  Enlai^ed.     Fcap.  8vo,  480  pp.,  leather,  gilt  edges  .    6/0 

CONTBNTS.— SURVBYING  AND  LBVBLLING.— WBIGHTS  AND  MBASURBS.— MACHINBRY 
AND  BUILDINGS.  —  LABOUR.  —  OPBRATIONS.  —  DRAINING.  —  EMBANKING.  —  GBOLOGICAL 
MBMORANDA  —  SOILS.  —  MANURBS.  —  CROPPING.  —  CROPS.— ROTATIONS.  —  WBBDS.  — 
FBBDING.— DAIRYING.— LiVB  STOCK.— HORSBS.—  CATTLB.  —  SHBBP.— PiGS.— POULTRY.— 
FORBSTRY.— HORTICULTURB.— MISCBLLANBOUS. 

"  No  temer,  and  certainly  no  agifcultttral  student,  ought  to  be  without  this  multum  iK-fmt  vo 
manual  of  all  subjects  connected  with  the  farm."— JV«r<Mi  BriHsk  Afiric%tUurist. 

"This  little  pocket-book  contains  a  lari;^  amount  of  u<>erul  information  upon  all  kinds  of 
agricultural  subjectb.    Souiettiing  of  the  kind  h<-i&  long  been  wanted."— JVanft  Lane  Exptess. 

"The  amownt  of  information  it  contains  Is  most  surprising ;  the  amngement  of  the  matter  is 
so  saethodlral  althcmgh  so  compressed  ai  to  be  fcateliiglMe  to  everyone  who  takes  a  glanoe  through 
Its  pages.    They  teem  with  information."— /'arm  andJiome. 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  AQRICULTURAL  QEOLOQY. 

A  Scientific  Aid  to  Practical  Farming.  By  Primrose  McConnbll.  Author  of 
"Note- Book  of  Agricultural  Facts  and  Figures,"  &c.    Royal  8vo,  cloth. 

[Just  Published.    Net  2 I/O 
"  On  e\'ery  page  the  work  bears  the  Impress  of  a  masterly  knowledge  of  the  subject  dealt 
with,  and  we  have  notliing  but  unstinted  prai!>e  to  offer."— Fit/d. 


n 
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BRITISH  DAIRYING. 

A  Hand^  Volume  oo  the  Work  of  the  Dairy^Farm.  For  the  Use  of  TechnicBl 
Instruction  Classes,  Students  in  Agricultural  Colleges  and  the  Working  Dairy- 
Farmer.  By  Prof.  J.  P.  Sheldon.  With  Illustrations.  Second  Kditioo, 
Revised.    Cfrown  8vo,  cloth 2/6 


■  Coofideadv  racommeiided  as  a  osaAil  text-book  oo  dafaty  fanalng.  "-^AgrieuUmmml 


'  Probably  th«  bast  taalf-ciown  maaual  on  daliy  work  tliaC  has  yet  bean  prednced."— JWirSit 
British  AgriaUturist, 

"  It  u  tha  soimdeK  littla  work  we  have  yet  saaa  on  the  subject  "—77h<  Times. 


MILK,  CHEESE,  AND  BUTTER. 

A  Practical  Handbook  on  their  Properties  and  the  Processes  of  their  Produc- 
tion. Including  a  Chapter  on  Cream  and  the  Methods  of  its  Separation  from 
Milk.  By  Tohm  Olivbk,  late  Principal  of  the  Western  Dauy  Institute, 
Berkeley.    With  Coloured  Plates  and  aoo  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth. 

7/e 

"  An  eshatutlTe  and  mastnly  pvoductkm.  It  may  be  conHaDy  ncommended  to  aS  acudcoti 
and  pcacthtoneis  of  dairy  science.''— iVprt*  British  ApricuUurisL 

"  We  reconunand  this  very  compiehenslve  andcarefully-writtan  book  to  daliy4araieis  and 
students  of  dairying.  It  is  a  distmct  acquisition  to  the  Ubnry  of  the  agiicttltuzlst."-^A(xT<nfAW«/ 
GtkttU. 

SYSTEMATIC  SMALL  FARMING. 

Or,  The  Lessons  of  My  Farm.  Being  an  Introducti<Hi  to  Modem  Farm 
Practice  for  Small  Farmers.  By  R.  Scott  Burn,  Author  of  "  Outlines  of 
Modem  Farming,"  &c.    Crown  8vo,  cloth 0/O 

"  This  Is  the  completest  book  of  its  class  we  have  seen,  and  one  wldch  every  amateur  bimei 
will  read  with  pleasuie,  and  accept  as  s  guide."— Ff<«/(^ 

OUTLINES  OP  MODERN  FARMING. 

By  R.  Scott  Burn.  Soils,  Manures,  and  Crops — Farming^  and  Farming 
Economjr — Cattle^  Sheen,  and  Horses — Management  of  Dauy^  PigSi  sod 
Poultry — ^Utilisation  of  Town-Sewage,  Irrigation,  &c.  Sixth  Edition.  In  One 
Vol.,  1,250  pp.,  half-bound,  profusely  Illustrated 12/0 

FARM  ENGINEERING,  The  COMPLETE  TEXT-BOOK  of. 

Comprising  Draining  and  Embanking  ;  Irrigation  and  Water  Supplv  ;  Farm 
Roads,  Fences  and  Gates ;  Farm  Buildings ;  Bam  Implements  ana  Machines ; 
Field  Implements  and  Machines  ;  Agricultural  Surveying,  &c.  By  Professor 
John  Scott.    In  One  Vol.,  1,150  pp.,  half-bound,  with  over  600  Illustrations. 

12/0 

"  Written  with  ^reat  care,  as  well  as  with  knowled^  and  ability.  The  author  has  done  his 
work  weU;  we  have  found  hiin  a  very  trustworthy  guide  wherever  we  have  tested  his  statemeois. 
The  volume  will  be  of  Kveat  value  to  agricultural  students."— IferA  Lan*  Exprtss. 

THE  F1ELD5  OP  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

A  Text- Book  of  Agriculture.  Adapted  to  the  Syllabus  of  the  Science  and 
Art  Department.  For  Elementary  and  Advanced  Students.  By  Hugh 
Clbmbnts  (Board  of  Trade).  Second  Edition,  Revised,  with  Additions. 
z8mo,  cloth 2/6 

"  It  is  a  long  time  since  we  have  seen  a  book  which  has  pleased  us  more,  or  whkh  contafais 
such  a  vast  and  useful  fund  of  knowledge."— f</Ma>itfMM/  Timts. 

TABLES  and  MEMORANDA  for  FARMERS,  GRAZIER5, 

AGRICULTURAL  5TUDBNT5,  5URVEYOR5,  LAND  AQENTA, 
AUCTIONBBR^,  &c. 

With  a  New  System  of  Farm  Book-keeping.    By  Sidney  Francis.    Fifth 

Edition.    273  pp.,  waistcoat-pocket  size,  limp  leather      .        .  •    1  /0 

"  Weighing  less  than  x  oz.,  and  occupying  no  more  space  than  a  match-box.  It  contains  a  mass 
of  facts  and  calculations  whkh  has  never  before.  In  such  bandy  form,  been  obtainable.  Evety 
operation  on  the  farm  Is  dealt  with.  The  work  may  be  taken  as  uoroughly  accurate,  the  whole  M 
the  ubles  haTing  been  revised  by  Dr.  Fream.  We  cordially  recommend  \t."^B4lCs  IVtskly 
Messtngtr, 

THE     R0THAM5TED     EXPERIMENTS    AND    THEIR 

PRACTICAL  LB550N5  FOR  PARMBR5. 

Part  I.  Stock.    Part  II.  Crops.    By  C.  J.  R.  Tippbk.    Crown  Svo.  doth. 

8/6 

"  We  have  no  doubt  that  the  book  will  be  welcomed  by  a  Urge  class  of  fannen  and  otheis 
interested  In  agricultusa."-^5ta»Mfar</. 
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FERTILISERS   AND   FEEDING   5TUFF5. 

Their  Properties  and  Uses  A  Handbook  for  the  Practical  Fanner.  By 
Brrnard  Dysr,  D.Sc  (Lend.).  With  the  Text  of  the  Fertilisers  and  Feeding 
Stuffs  Act  of  X893,  &c.    Third  Edition,  Revised.    Crown  8vo,  cloth.    .     1  /O 

"This  little  book  b  precisely  what  it  professes  to  be— *A  Handbook  for  the  Practical 
Fanner.'  Dr.  Dyer  has  done  fsrmcrs  good  service  in  placing  at  their  disposal  so  much  useful 
Infonnadon  in  so  Intelligible  a  form."— fA^  Times. 

BEES  FOR  PLEASURE  AND  PROFIT. 

A  Guide  to  the  Manipulation  of  Bees,  the  Production  of  Honey,  and  the 
General  Management  of  the  Apiary.  By  G.  Gordon  Samson.  With 
numerous  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  wrapper "I/O 

BOOK-KEEPINQ  for  FARMERS  and  ESTATE  OWNERS. 

A  Practical  Treatise,  presenting,  in  Three  Plans,  a  System  adapted  for  all 
Classes  of  Farms.  By  Johnson  M.  Woodman,  Chartered  Accocmtant. 
Fourth  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  cloth.  [/«s/  Publisksd.    2/6 

"  The  volume  is  a  capital  study  of  a  most  Important  subject."- ^ar^^faw/itefw/  CoacMc 

WOODMAN'S  YEARLY  FARM  ACCOUNT  BOOK. 

Giving  Weekly  Labour  Account  and  Diary,  and  showing  the  Income  and 
Expenditure  under  each  Department  of  Crops,  Live  Stock,  Dairy,  &c.,  &c. 
With  Valuation,  Profit  and  Loss  Account,  anu  Balance  Sheet  at  the  End  of  the 
Year.    By  Johnson  M.  Woodman,  Chartered  Accountant.    Second  Edition. 

Folio,  half-bound Ntt  7 IS 

"  Contains  erety  requWte  for  ktepiDg  fium  accounts  readily  and  mccwnUlj.''—A£r1nt/tur*. 

THE  FORCING  GARDEN. 

Or,  How  to  Grow  Early  Fruits,  Flowers  and  Vegetables.  With  Plans  and 
Estimates  for  Building  Glasshouses,  Pits  and  Frames.     With  Illustrations. 

By  Samuel  Wood.    Crown  8vo,  cloth 3/S 

"  A  good  book,  containing  a  great  deal  of  valuable  teaching."— G«nlf«Mrt'  ifrngmMitu, 

A  PLAIN  GUIDE  TO  GOOD  GARDENING. 

Or,^  How  to  Grow  Vegetables,  Fruits,  and  Flowers.    Bv  S.  Wood.    Fourth 

Edition,  with  considerable  Additions,  and  numerous  Illustrations,     Crown 

8vo,  cloth • .        .        .    8/6 

"  A  Tery  good  book,  and  one  to  be  highly  recoounaoded  as  a  practical  guide.  The  practical 
directions  are  excellent. "--^MMurMm. 

MULTUM-IN-PARVO  GARDENING. 

Or,  How  to  Make  One  Acre  of  Land  produce  ;C6ao  a  year,  by  the  Cultivation 
of  Fruits  and  Vegetables ;  also.  How  to  Grow  Flowers  in  Three  Glass  Houses, 
so  as  to  realise  az76  per  annum  clear  Pn^t.  By  Samuel  Wood,  Author  of 
"Good  Gardening,'' &c    Sixth  Edition,  Crown  8vo,  sewed     .  'I/O 

THE  LADIES'  MULTUM-IN-PARVO  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

And  Amateur's  Complete  Guide.    By  S.  Wood.    Grown  8vo,  cloth       #    3/6 

POTATOES:  HOW  TO  GROW  AND  5HOW  THEM. 

A  Practical  Guide  to  the  Cultivation  and  General  Treatment  of  the  Potato. 
By  J.  Pink.    Crown  8vo 2/0 

MARKET  AND  KITCHEN  GARDENING. 

By  C.  W.  Shaw,  late  Editor  of  "Gardening  Illustrated."    Crown  Sx's,  doth. 

3/& 
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AUCTIONEERING,    VALUING,    LAND 
SURVEYING,  ESTATE  AGENCY,  ETC. 


INWOOD'5    TABLES    FOR    PURCHASING    ESTATES 

AND  FOR  THE  VALUATION  OP  PROPBRTIBS. 

Including  Advowsons,  Assunuice  Policies,  Copyholds,  Deferred  Annuities, 
Freeholds,  Ground  Rents,  Immediate  Annuities,  Leaseholds,  Life  Interests, 
Mortgages,  Perpetuities,  Renewals  of  Leases.  Reversions,  Sinking  Funds, 
&c.,  &c.  96th  Exlition,  Revised  and  Extenaed  by  William  Scmoolimg, 
F.R.A.S.,  with  Logarithms  of  Natural  Numbers  andTHOMAN's  Logarithmic 
Interest  and  Annuity  Tables.     360  pp.,  Demy  8vo,  cloth. 

[JustPubittJUd.    NttBiO 
**  Those  Interasted  In  the  peich«a«  and  siJe  of  estates,  and  in  tbe  adlusuaont  ofoonpansatfon 
cases,  as  well  as  in  transactions  In  aanulties,  Hfe  insoiaacea,  Ac.,  wilt  and  the  pieeent  editioa  of 
eminent  tenrlce."— f  m^mmtm^. 

"  This  valuable  Dook  lias  been  considerably  cnlaixcd  and  Improved  by  tbe  labovis  of 
Mr.  Schooling,  and  Is  now  very  complete  mA^td.'— Economist, 

"  Altogether  this  edition  will  prove  of  extreme  value  to  many  classes  of  professional  men  in 
saving  them  many  lontc  and  tedious  calculations."— Investors'  Rtviem. 

THE   APPRAISER,   AUCTIONEER,    BROKER,    HOUSE 

AND  B5TATB  AQBNT  AND  VALUBR'5  POCKBT  A55LSTANT. 

For  the  Valuation  for  Purchase,  Sale,  or  Renewal  of  Leases,  Annuities,  and 
Reversions,  and  of  Property  generally ;  with  Prices  for  Inventories,  &c.    B7 

iOHN  Whbblbr,  Valuer,  &c.    Sixth  Editi<m,  Re-written  and  gnatly  Extended 
y  C  NoRRis.    Royal  aamo,  cloth 5/O 

••  A  neat  and  concise  book  of  reference,  contidning  an  adndnble  and  cleaily-«rnmged  Hst  of 


prices  for  inventories,  and  a  verv  practical  guide  to  determine  the  value  of  furniture  te.  "'-JHewrfenC 
"  Contains  a  large  quantity  of  varied  and  useful  information  as  to  the  vahtatioo  for  pmtchata, 
tale,  or  renewal  of  leues,  annuities  and  revenions,  and  of  property  general^,  with  prices  fee 
taventoiies,  and  a  guide  to  detetmine  the  value  of  Interior  fittings  and  other  effects.*— ^MMkr. 

AUCTIONEERS:  THEIR  DUTIES  AND  LIABILITIES. 


A  Manual  of  Itistruction  and  Counsel  for  the  Young  Aucttoneer.    By  RoBBrr 

Squibbs,  Auaioneer.    Second  Edition,  Revised.    I>emy  8vo,  cloth    .    12/6 

"The  work  is  one  of  general  excellent  character,  and  gives  much  Inlbfmatioti  In  a 

pendious  and  satisfactory  form."-^A<<Urr. 

"May  be  recommended  as  giving  s  neat  deal  of  infbnnatloB  on  the  law  lehttag 
auctioneers,  in  a  very  readable  form.  '-^Law  Joummt, 


THE  AGRICULTURAL  VALUER'S  A55I5TANT. 

A  Practical  Handbook  on  the  Valuation  of  Landed  Estates ;  including 
Example  of  a  Detailed  Report  on  Management  and  Realisatioo ;  Forms  of 
Valuations  of  Tenant  Right  ;^  Lists  of  Loca}  Agricultural  Customs  ;  Scales  of 
Compensation  under  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act,  and  a  Brief  Treatise  on 
Compensation  under  the  Lamds  Clauses  Acts,  sc  By  Tom  Bright,  Agricul- 
tural Valuer.  Author  of ^ "  The  Agricultural  Surveyor  and  Estate  Agent's 
Handbook."  Fourth  Edition,  Revised,  with  Appendix  containing  a  Digest  of 
the  Agricultural  Holdings  Acts,  18S3  and  1900.    Crown  8vo,  doth  .  Ntt  6/0 

"  FuU  of  tables  and  evamples  in  connection  with  the  valuation  of  tenant-right,  eitates,  labooi, 
contents  and  weights  of  timber,  and  farm  produce  of  all  \And&.''—-Arriculturul  G^mttlt. 

"  An  eminently  practical  handbook,  full  of  practical  tables  and  data  of  undoubted  intateataad 
value  to  surveyots  and  auctiooeers  in  preparing  valuations  of  all  kinds,  "—/^armfr. 

POLE  PLANTATIONS  AND  UNDERW00D5. 

A  Practical  Handbook  on  Estimating  the  Cost  of  Farming,  Renovating, 
Improving,  and  Grubbing  Plantations  and  Underwoods,  their  Valuation  for 
Purposes  of  Transfer,  Rental,  Sale  or  Assessment.    By  Tom  Bright.    Crown 

8vo,  cloth 8/0 

'  To  valuers,  foresters  and  agents  It  will  be  a  welcome  aid."— JVerM  British  Agrieuttmrist. 


"  Wen  calculated  to  aarist  tiie  vahier  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  and  of  undoubted  Interaat 
<uul  use  both  to  surveyors  and  auctkmaaffs  in  preparing  valuatloos  of  aU  Idndt."— JKnrf  BtrmUL 
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AGRICULTURAL  SURVEYOR  AND  E5TATE  AGENTS 

HANDBOOK. 

Of  Practical  Rules,  Formate,  Tables,  and  Data.  A  Comprehensive  Manual 
for  the  Use  of  Surveyors,  Agents,  Landovmers,  and  others  interested  in  the 
Equipment,  the  Management,  or  the  Valuation  of  Landed  Estates.  By 
Tom  Bright,  Agricultural  Surveyor  and  Valuer,  Author  of  "The  Agn> 
cultural  Valuer's  Assistant,"  &c.    With  Illustrations.      Fcap.  8vo,  Leather. 

J^et  7/6 
"  An  exceedingly  useful  book,  the  contents  of  which  ara  admirably  chosen.    The  classes  for 
whom  the  work  is  Intended  will  find  it  conrenient  to  have  this  comprehensive  handbook  accessible 
for  reference.'* — Livt  Stock  youmal. 

"  It  is  a  sinpilarly  compact  and  well  informed  compendium  of  the  facts  and  figures  likely  to 
be  required  in  esute  work,  and  is  certain  to  prove  of  much  service  to  those  to  whom  it  is 
addressed."— Srtf^Man. 

THE  LAND  VALUER'S  BEST  ASSISTANT. 

Being  Tables  on  a  very  much  Improved  Plan^  for  Calculating  the  Value  of 
Estates.  With  Tables  for  reducing  Scotch,  Irish,  and  Provincial  Customary 
Acres  to   Statute    Measure.  &c    By   R.    Hudson,    C.B.      New   Edition. 

Royal  39mo,  leather,  elastic  oand 4/0 

"  Of  incalculable  value  to  the  country  gentleman  and  professioiud  man.  -^Fanners'  ycumal 

THE  LAND  IMPROVER'S  POCKET-BOOK. 

Comprising  FormuUe,  Tables,  suid  Memoranda  required  in  any  Computation 
relatmg  to  the  Permanent  Improvement  of  Landed  Property.  By  Tohn  Ewart, 
Surveyor.    Second  Edition,  Revised.    Royal  39mo,  oolong,  leatner       .    4/0 
"  A  compendious  and  handy  little  volume.  ">-«i$i^ce(M»r. 

THE    LAND   VALUER'S    COMPLETE    POCKET-BOOK. 

Being  the  above  Two  Works  bound  together.      Leather  ....    7/6 

HANDBOOK  OP  HOUSE  PROPERTY. 

A  Popular  and  Practical  Guide  to  the  Purchase,  Tenancy,  and  Com> 
pulsor^  Sale  of  Houses  and  Land,^  including  Dilapidatioiis  and  Fixtures : 
with  Examples  of  all  kinds  of  Valuations,  Information  on  Building  and  on  the 
right  use  of  Decorative  An.    By  E.  L.  Tarbuck,  Architect  a^  Surveyor. 

Sixth  Edition,    xsmo,  cloth p/O 

"  The  advice  Is  thoroughly  practical"— i»w  ycumoL 


For  all  who  have  deaUngs  with  house  property,  this  is  an  indbpensable  ^yM»"—D«eor«UioH, 
"  Carefully  brought  up  to  date,  and  much  improved  by  the  addition  of  a  dividon  on  Fine  Art. 
A  well- written  and  thoughtful  yniitk."~^LMnd  Agtnts'  ELuoM. 


LAW  AND  MISCELLANEOUS. 


MODERN  JOURNALISM. 

A  Handbook  of  Instruction  and  Counsel  for  the  Young  Journalist.    By  Johm 

B.  Mackib,  Fellow  of  the  Institute  of  Journalists.    Crown  8vo,  cloth    .    2/0 

"  Thb  Invaluable  guide  to  Journalism  is  a  work  which  all  aspiiantt  to  a  Journalistic  careei  will 
reed  with  advantage."— Tl^rvM/toA 

HANDBOOK  FOR  SOLICITORS  AND  ENGINEERS 

Engaged  in  Promoting  Private  Acts  of  Parliament  and  Provisional  Orders  for 
the  Authorisation  of  Railways,  Tramways,  Gas  and  Water  Works,  &c 
By  L.  L  Macassby,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law,  M.I.C.E. 
8V0.  cloth «1  6«. 

PATENTS  for  INVENTIONS,  HOW  to  PROCURE  THEM. 

Compiled  for  the  Use  of  Inventors,  Patentees  and  others.  By  G.  G.  M. 
Hardimcham,  Assoc.  Mem.  Inst.  C.E.,  &c    Demy  8vo,  cloth  •    1/6 

CONCILIATION  &  ARBITRATION  in  LABOUR  DISPUTES. 

A  Historical  Sketch  and  Brief  Statement  of  the  Present  Position  of  the 
Question  at  Home  and  Abroad.  By  J.  S.  Jsans.  Drown  8vo,  aoo  t>p., 
cloth 2/6 
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EVERY  MAN'S  OWN  LAWYER. 

A  Handy>Book  of  the  Principlea  of  Law  and  Equity.  With  a  Conciae 
Dictionary  of  LenJ  Terms.  By  A  Barkistkk.  Fortieth  Edition,  carefully 
Revised,  and  including  New  Acts  of  Parliament  of  1902.  Comprising  the 
LtWMsinf  Actj  igo2;  the  Skofi  Cluhs  Acf,  igo»;  the  Midwh'ts  Act^  tqoz  ; 
the  Cremation  Act,  /(KX?,  and  other  enactments  of  the  year.  Judicial 
Decisions  during  the  year  hm/e  also  been  duly  noted.  Crown  8vo,  800  pp., 
strongly  bound  in  cioth.  \Jusi  Published.    6/8 


•  « 


This  Standard  IVorh  oj  Reference  forms  a  Complbtb  Epitomb  op  thb 
Laws  op  England,  comprising  i/unongst  other  matter)  ; 


THE   RIGHTS   AND   WRONGS  OF  INDIVIDl'ALS 


Landlord  and  Tenant 
Vendors  and  Purchasbrs 
l.bases  and  mortgages 

iOlNT-STOCK  COMPANIES 
f  asters,  servants  and  workmen 
contracts  and  agreements 
Money  Lenders,  surbtiship 
Partnership,  shipping  law- 
Sale  AND  Purchase  op  Goods 
Cheques.  Bills  and  notes 
Bills  op  Sale,  bankruptcy 
Life.  Fire,  and  Marine  insurance 
Libel  anu  slander 


Criminal  Law 
Parliamentary  Elections 
County  Councils 
District  and  Parish  Councils 
Borough  Corporations 
Trustees  and  Executors 
Clergy  and  Churchwardens 
Copyright,  Patents,  Trade  Marks 
husband  and  wife.  divorce 
infancy,  custody  of  children 
public  health  and  nuisances 
innkeepers  and  sporting 
Taxes  and  death  Duties 


FORMS  OF  Wills,  Agreements,  Notices,  &c. 


W^  The  otftd  ^thU  work  it  to  enable  th»s*  who  comuUii  t»  help tkemstlaes  le  the 
law  ;  and  thereby  te  dispense,  as  far  as  possible,  with  fr^essional  assistance  and  advice.  There 
are  many  wrongs  eutd  grievances  which  persons  submit  to  from  time  to  time  thrvn^h  net 
knowing  how  or  where  to  apply  for  redress  ;  and  many  persons  have  as  great  a  dread  q/a 
lawyer's  ^ce  as  ^a  lion's  den.  With  this  book  at  hand  U  is  believed  that  many  a  SiX'AND. 
ElGHTPENCE  majf  be  saved;  numy  a  wrong  redressed  ;  many  a  right  reclaimed;  many  a  law 
suit  avoided;  and  many  an  evil  abated,  7 he  work  has  estabhshed  itse^  as  the  standard  legal 
€uhHser  e/all  classes,  and  has  also  made  a  reputation/or  itself  as  a  $u^/Ul  book  0/  r^/irena/or 
lawyers  residing  at  a  distance  from  lam  libraries,  who  are  glad  to  have  at  haoid  a  work 
embodying  recent  decisions  and  enactments. 


*,*  Opinions 


c«   THB  Press. 


"The  amount  of  infonuation  given  in  the  voUiiiie  Ls  shnply  wonderful.  The  continued 
pojiularity  of  the  work  shows  that  it  fulfils  a  useful  purjiose."— /ura-  yountaf. 

"  As  a  hook  of  reference  this  volume  is  without  a  rival."— Ai//  Mall  Gazette. 

"  No  Englishman  ought  to  be  without  this  hooVt.."— Engineer. 

"Ought  to  be  in  every  business  establishment  and  in  all  libraries."— 5A</^«/(/  Post, 

"  The  *  Concise  Dictionary  '  adds  considernbty  to  its  \ni»c."—iresfmtnseer  Gaxette. 

**  It  Is  a  complete  code  of  En8:Ush  Law  written  in  plain  lan(i^a)(o,  which  all  can  undeistand. 
.  .  .  Should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  businen  {man,  and  all  who  wish  to  abolish  lawyers'  bdla."— 
Weekfy  Times. 

"  A  useful  and  condse  epitome  of  the  law,  compiled  with  considerable  care.  '*— Aa  w  MagaMine. 

"  A  complete  digest  of  the  most  useful  facts  which  constitute  English  ]a.w."— Globe, 

"Admirably  done,  admirably  arranged,  and  admirably  cheap."— L<«^  Mercury. 

"  A  concise,  cheap,  and  complete  epitome  of  the  Engttsh  law.  So  plainly  written  that  he  who 
runs  may  read,  and  he  who  reads  may  understand."— FH^nsrv. 

"  A  dictionary  of  legal  facts  well  put  together.    The  book  is  a  very  useful  oom," —Spectator 


i 


LABOUR  CONTRACTS. 

A  Popular  Handbook  on  the  Law  of  Contracts  for  Works  and  Services.    By 
David  Gibbons.   Fourth  Edition,  with  Appendix  of  Statutes  by  T.  F.  Uttlbv, 


Solicitor.    Fcap.  8vo,  cloth 
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WEALE'S    SERIES 


OF 


SCIENTIFIC  AND  TECHNICAL 

WORKS. 


''  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  no  books  have  ever  proved  more 
popnlar  with  or  more  useful  to  young  engineers  and  others  than  the 
excellent  treatises  comprised  in  Weale*s  Series.'*— Engineer. 
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AROHITEOTURE  AND  BUILDING    .     . 

INDUSTRIAL  AND  USEFUL  ARTS.     .  O 

AQRIOULTURE,  GARDENING.  ETa    .  10 

MATMEMAT10S,  ARTTHMETia  ETa    .  IS 
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CROSBY  LOCKWOOD  AND  SON, 

7,  STATIONERS'   HALL   COURT,  LONDON,    E.C 

1902. 


WKALE'S   SCIENTIFIC  AND  TECHNICAL  SERIES. 


CIVIL  ENGINEERING  &  SURVEYING. 
OiTil  Bn^neerintf. 

By  Henry  Law,  M.Inst.CE.  Including  a  Treatise  on  Hydraulic 
Enginbbring  by  G.  R.  Burnbll,  M.LCE.  Seventh  Edition,  revised, 
with  Large  Additions  by  D.  K.  Clark,  M.LCE.       .        .       .    6/6 

Pioneer  Ein^ineerintf: 

A  Treatise  on  the  Engineering  Operations  connected  with  the  Settlement  of 
Waste  Lands  in  New  Countries.  By  Edward  Dobson,  M.Inst.CE. 
With  numerous  Plates.    Second  Edition 4/6 

Iron  Bridges  of  Moderate  Span: 

Their  Construction  and  Erection.  By  Hamilton  W.  Pbndrbo.  With  40 
Illustrations 2/0 

Iron  and  Steel  Bridges  and  Yiaduota. 

A  Practical  Treatise  upon  their  Construction  for  the  use  of  Engineers, 
Draughtsmen,  and  Students.  By  Francis  Campin,  C.E.  With  numerous 
Illustrations 3/6 

CSonstruotional  Iron  and  Steel  Work, 

As  applied  to  Public,  Private,  and  Domestic  Buildings.  By  Francis 
Campin,  CE 3/6 

Tubular  and  other  Iron  Girder  Bridges. 

Describing  the  Britannia  and  Conway  Tubular  Bridges.  By  G.  Drysdalb 
Db&ipsey,  CE.    Fourth  Edition         .......    2/0 

llaterialB  and  Gonetruotion : 

A  Theoretical  and  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Strains,  Designing,  and  Erec- 
tion of  Works  of  Construction.    By  Francis  Cam  PIN,  CE.    .       .    3/0 

Sanitary  Work  in  the  Smaller  Towns  and  in  Yillatfee. 

By  Charles  Slagg,  Assoc.  M.Inst.CE.    Third  Edition        .       .    3/0 

Roads  and  Streets   (The  Construction  of). 

In  Two  Parts :  I.  The  Art  op  Constructing  Common  Roads,  by  H. 
Law,  CE.,  Revised  by  D.  K.  Clark,  CE. ;  II.  Recent  Practice:  In* 
eluding  Pavements  of  Wood,  Asphalte,  &c.    By  D.  K.  Clark,  CE.     4/6 

Gas  Works   (The  Construotion  of). 

And  the  Manufacture  and  Distribution  of  Coal  Gas.  By  S.  Hughes,  CE. 
Re-writtenby  William  Richards,  CE.    Eighth  Edition        .        .    6/6 

Water  Works 

For  the  Supply  of  Cities  and  Towns.  With  a  Description  of  the  Principal 
Geological  Formations  of  England  as  influencing  Supplies  of  Water.  By 
Samuel  Hughes,  F.G.S.,  CE.    Enlarged  Edition  ....    4/0 

The  Power  of  Water, 

As  applied  to  drive  Flour  Mills,  and  to  give  motion  to  Turbines  and  other 
Hydrostatic  Engines.     By  JosEt>H  Glynn,  F.R.S.     New  Edition   .     2/0 

Wells  and  Well-Sinkintf. 

By  John  Gko.  Swindkll,  A. R.I. B.  A.,  and  G.  R.  BirRNSLL,  CE.  Revised 
Edition.  With  a  New  Appendix  on  the  Qualities  of  Water.  Illustrated    2/0 

The  Drainage  of  Lands,  Towns,  and  Buildings. 

By  G.  D.  Demi'SRV,  CE.  Revised,  with  large  Additions  on  Recent 
Practice,  by  D.  K.  Clakk,  M.I.CE.     Third  Edition        .        .        .    4/6 

The  Blasting  and  Quarrying  of  Stone, 

For  Building  and  other  Purposes.  With  Remarks  00  the  Blowing  up  of 
Bridges.     By  Gen.  Sir  J.  BuRGOYNE,  K.CB f/6 

Foundations  and  Concrete  Works. 

With  Practical  Kcmaiks  on  Fooling^,  Plankins,  Sand,  Concrete,  B^ton, 
Pile-drivin;;,  Caissons,  and  CofTerdamc.  By  E.  Dobson,  M.R-I.B.A. 
Eighth  Edition 1/6 


WEALE'S  SCIENTinC  AND  TECHNICAL  SERIES.         3 
PneumatioB, 

Including  Acoustics  and  the  Phenomena  of  Wind  Currents^  for  the  Use  of 
Beginners.     By  Charlbs  Tomlinson,  F.R.S.     Fourth  Edition    .  .     1/6 

Iiand  and  Bn^ineerin^  Surveying. 

For  Students  and  Practical  Use.  By  T.  Bakkr,  C.E.  Eighteenth  Edition, 
Revised  and  Extended  by  F.  E.  Dixon,  A. M.  Inst.  C.E..  Professional  Asso- 
ciate of  the  I  nstitutiun  of  Sun'eyors.  With  numerous  Illustrations  and  two 
Lithographic  Plates \Just  published    2/0 

Mensuration  and  Measuring. 

For  Students  and  Practical  Use.  With  the  Mensuration  and  Levelling  of 
Land  for  the  purposes  of  Modern  Engineering.  By  T.  Baker,  C.E.  New 
Edition  by  £.  Nugent,  C.E 1/6 


MINING   AND    METALLURGY, 
Mining  Caloulations, 

For  the  use  of  Students  Preparing  for  the  Examinations  for  Colliery 
Managers'  Certificates,  compris'ng  numerous  Rules  and  Examples  in 
Arithmetic,  Algebra,  and  Mensuration.  By  T.  A.  O'Donahl'E,  M.E., 
First-Class  Certificated  Colliery  Manager.  \  J mt published,     3/6 

Mineralogy, 

Rudiments  of.  By  A.  Ramsay,  F.G.S.  Fourth  Edition,  revised  and 
enlarged.     Woodcuts  and  Plates 3/6 

Goal  and  Coal  Mining, 

A  Rudimentary  Treatise  on.  By  the  late  Sir  Warington  W.  Smyth, 
F.R.S.    Eighth  Edition,  revised  by  T.  FoRSTER  Brown  .        .        .    3/6 

Metallurgy  of  Iron. 

Containing  Methods  of  Assay,  Analyses  of  Iron  Ores,  Processes  of  Manu- 
facture of  Iron  and  Steel,  &c.  By  H.  Bauerman.  F.G.S.  With  numerous 
Illustrations.     Sixth  Eklition,  revised  and  enlarged     ....     6/0 

The  Mineral  Surveyor  and  Yaluer^e  Complete  Guide. 

*  By  W.   LiNTBRN.     Fourth  Eklition,  with  sm  Appendix  on  Magnetic  and 
An^lar  Surveying 3/6 

Slate  and  Slate  Quarrying: 

Scientific,  Practical,  and  Commercial.  By  D.  C.  Davibs,  F.G.S.  With 
numerous  Illustrations  and  Folding  Plates.     Fourth  Eklition     .        .    3/0 

A  First  Book  of  Mining  and  Quarrying, 

With  the  Sciences  connected  therewith,  for  Primary'  Schools  and  Self  In- 
struction.   By  J.  H.  Collins,  F.G.S.    Second  Eldition    .        .        •     1/6 

Subterraneous  Surveying, 

With  and  without  the  Magnetic  Needle.  By  T.  Fbnwick  and  T.  Baker, 
C.E.     Illustrated 2/6 

Mining  Tools. 

Manual  of.  By  William  Morgans,  Lecturer  on  Practical  Mining  at  the 
Bristol  School  of  Mines 2/6 

Mining  Tools,  Atlas 

Of  Engravings  to  Illustrate  the  above,  containing  235  Illustrations  of  Mining 
Tools,  drawn  to  Scale.    4to 4/6 

Physical  Geology, 

Partly  based  on  Major-General  Portlock's  "Rudiments  of  Geology." 
By  RalphTatb,  A.L.S.,  &C.     Woodcuts 2/0 

Historioal  Geology,    . 

Partly  based  on  Major-General  Portlock's  "  Rudiments."  By  Ralph 
Tate,  A.L.S  ,&c.    Woodcuts 2/6 

Geology,  Physical  and  Historioal. 

ConMsting  of  "  Physical  Geology,"  which  sets  forth  the  Leading  Principles 
of  the  Science ;  and  "  Historiod  Geology,"  which  treats  of  the  Mineral 
and  Organic  Conditions  of  the  Elarth  at  each  successive  epo:h.  By  RAf.PH 
Tate,  F.G.S 4/8 
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MECHANICAL    ENGINEERING. 
The  Workman's  Manual  of  Eingine«rin|[  Dravln^. 

By  John  Maxton,  Instructor  in  Engineering  Drawing,  Royal  livnl 
College,  Greenwich.     Seventh  Edition.    300  Plates  and  Diagrams   .    3/6 

Fuels:  Solid,  Iiiquid,  and  Oaseous. 

Their  Analysis  and  Valuation.  For  the  Use  of  Chemists  and  Eiunnecrs. 
By  H.  }.  PMiLUPS,  F.C.S.,  formerly  Analytical  and  Consulting  Chemist 
to  the  Cfraat  Eastern  Railway.    Third  Edition 2/0 

Fuel,  Its  CSombnstion  and  Boonomy. 

Consisting  of  an  Abridgment  of  *'  A  Treatise  on  the  Combustion  of  Coal  and 
the  Prevention  of  Smoke."  By  C  W.  Williams,  A.I.C.B.  With  Exten- 
sive Additions  by  D.  K.  Clakk,  M.Inst.CE     Fourth  Edition         .    3/6 

The  Boilermaker's  Assistant 

In  Drawing,  Templating,  and  Calculating  Boiler  Work,  &c  By  J.  Coorr- 
NBV,   Practical    Boilermaker.     Edited  by  D.    K.   Clark,   CE.  .    2/0 

The  Boiler-Maker's  Ready  Reokoner, 

With  Examples  of  Practical  Geometry  and  Templatlng  for  the  Use  of 
Platers.   Smiths,  and  Riveters.     By  John  Couktnbv.     Edited  by  D.  K. 

Clark,  M.I.CE.    Fourth  Edition 4/0 

*«*  Tkr  Uut  tw9  Werks  in  Otu  Volume,  half-bound,  entitlgd  "  The  Boilbr- 

maker's  Rbady-Rbckokbr  and  Assistant.      By  J.  Couktnbv  and 

D.  K.  Clark.    Pric§  7/0. 

Steam   Boilers: 

Thdr  Construction  and  Management   By  R.  Armstrong,  CE  lUustnaed 

Steam  and  Machinery  Management. 

A  Guide  to  the  Arrangement  and  Economical  Management  of  Machinerr. 
By  M.  Powis  Balk,  M.  Inst. M.E 2^ 

Steam  and  the  Steam  Bn^ine, 

Stationary  and  Portable.  Being'an  Extension  of  the  Treatise  on  the  ^team 
Engine  of  Mr.  J.  Sbwbll.    Byu,  K.  Clark,  CE.    Fourth  Edition   3/6 

The  Steam  Bn^ine, 

A  Treatise  on  the  Mathematical  Theory  of,  with  Rules  and  Kxamplrs  for 
Practical  Men.    BtT.  Bakbr,  CE. 1/6 

The  Steam   Bntfme. 

By  Dr.  Lardnbr.    lUostrated 1/6 

liooomotive  Bn^ines, 

By  G.  D.  Dbmpsby,  CE.  With  large  Additions  treating  of  the  Modem 
Locomotive,  by  D.  K.  Clark,  M.  Inst.CE 3/0 

Ijoeomotive  Bn^ine-Drivintf. 

A  ^wrtical  Manual  for  Engineers  in  charge  of  Locomotive  Engines.  Bv 
MiCHABL  Rbvnolus.    Tenth  Edition,    yt.  6d,  limp ;  doch  boards .    4/6 

Stationary  Bngine-Drivintf. 

A  Practical  Manual  Cor  Engineers  in  charge  of  Statiooaiy  Engines.  Br 
MiCHABL  Rbynolos.    Sixtk  Edition.    31.  64L  limp ;  doth  boards   .    476 

The  Smithy  and  Forge. 

Including  the  Farrier's  Art  and  Coach  Smithing.  By  W.  J.  E.  Cranb. 
Fourth  JEdition 2/6 

Modem  Workshop  Praotioe, 

As  applied  to  Manne,  Land,  and  Locomotive  Engines,  Floating  Docks, 


Dredginf  Machhtes,  Bridges,  Ship-bnikling,  &c  By  J.  G.  Wimtom. 
Fourth  Edition,  Illustrated 3/6 

Meohanioal  Bngineering. 

Comprising  Metallurgy,  Moulding,  Casting,  Forging,  Tools,  Workshop 
Macninery,  MechaniaU  Manipulation,  Manufacture  01  the  Steam  Engine, 
ftc    Bv  Francis  Campin,  Ck.  Third  Edition        ....    2/6 

Details  of  Maohinery. 

Comprising  Instructions  for  the  Execution  of  various  Works  in  Iron  in  the 
Fitting-Shop,  Foundry,  and  Boiler>Yard.  By  Francis  Campin,  CE.  3/0 
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Blementary  Ein^inearintf :  ^ 

A  Manual  for  Young  Marine  Engineers  and  Apprentices.     In  the  Form  of 

S'uestions  and  Answers  on  Metals,  Alloys,  Strength  of  Materials   &c. 
y  T.  S.  Brbwbk.    Fourth  Edition 1/6 

Powor  in  Motion: 

Horse-power  Motion,  Toothed-Wheel  Gearing,  Long  and  Short  Drivinc 
Bands  Angular  Forces,  &c.    By  Jambn  Armouk,  CE.  Third  Edition  2/0 

Iron  and  Heat, 

Exhibiting  the  Principles  concerned  in  the  Construction  of  Iron   Beams. 
Pillars,  and  Girders.     By  J.  Armouk,  CE 2/6 

Praotioal  Moohanism, 

And  Machine  Tools.     By  T.  Baker,  CE.     With  Remarks  on  Tools  and 
Machinery,  by  J.  Nasmyth,  CE 2/6 

Meohanioa : 

Being  a  concise  Exposition  of  the  General  Principles  of  Mechanical  Science, 
and  uieir  Applications.    By  Charlbs  Tomlinson,  F.R.S.  .1  /Q 

Oranes  (The  Gonetruotion  of), 

And  other  Machinery  for  Raising  Heavy  Bodies  for  the  Erection  of  Build- 
bgs,  &c    By  JossPH  Glynn,  F.R.S 1/6 


NAVIGATION,    SHIPBUILDING,    ETC. 
The  Bailor's  Sea  Book: 

A  Rudimentary  Treatise  on  Navigation.  By  Jambs  Grbbnwood,  B.A. 
With  numerous  Woodcuts  and  Q»loured  Plates.  New  and  enlaiged 
Edition.    By  W.  H.  Rossbr 2/6 

Fraotioal  Navigation. 

Consisting  of  The  Sailor's  Ska-Book,  by  Iambs  Greenwood  and  W.  H. 
Rossbr  ;  together  with  Mathematical  and  Nautical  Tables  for  the  Woikins 
of  the  Ptoblems,  bv  Hbnry  Law,  CE.,  and  Prof.  J.  R.  Young  .     7/0 

Navitfation  and  rfautioal  Astronomy, 

In  Theory  and  Practice.     By  Prof.  J.  R.  Young.     New  Edition.     2/6 

Kathematioal  Tables, 

For  Trigonometrical,  Astronomical,  and  Nautical  Calculations  ;  to  which  is 
prefixed  a  Treatise  on  Logarithms.  By  H.  Law,  CE.  Together  with  a 
Series  of  Tables  for  Navigation  and  Nautical  Astronomy.  By  Professor  J. 
R.  Young.    New  Edition 4/0 

Masting,  Mast-Making,  and  digging  of  Ships. 

Also  Tables  of  Spare,  Rigging,  Blocks;  Chain,  Wire,  and  Hemp  Ropes. 
&c,  relative  to  every  class  of  vessels.     By  Robert  Kipwng,  N.A.  .     2/0 

Sails  and  Sail-Making. 

With  Draughting,  and  the  Centre  of  Effort  of  the  Sails.  By  Robert 
Kipping,  N.  A 2/6 

Marine  Bntfines  and  Steam  Yessels. 

By  R.  Murray,  CE.  Eighth  Edition,  thoroughly  revui«J,  wiili  Addi- 
tions by  the  Author  and  by  Gborgb  Carlislb,  CE.  .    4/6 

Naval  Arohiteoture : 

An  Exposition  of  Elementary  Prindples.    By  Jambs  Peaks    .  3/S 

Ships  for  Ooean  and  River  Senrioe, 

Principles  of  the  Construction  of.     By  Hakon  A.  Sommerfbldt  .     1  /6 

Atlas  of  Eingrairintfs 

To  Illustrate  the  above.  Twelve  large  folding  Plates.  Royal  ^to,  cloth     7/6 

The  Forms  of  Ships  and  Boats. 

By  W.  Bland.  Ninth  Edition,  with  numerous  Illustrations  and 
ModeU 1/6 
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ARCHITECTURE  AND    THE 

BUILDING   ARTS. 
Ckmstrucstional  Iron  and  Steel  Work, 

As  applied  to  Public,   Private,  and  Domestic    Buildings.     By    Francis 
Campin,  C.E 3/6 

Building  Betatea: 

A  Treatise  on  the  Development,  Sale,  Purchase,  and  Management  of  Build- 
ing Land.    By  F.  Maitland.    Third  Edition 2/0 

The  Science  of  Building : 

An  Elementary  Treatise  on  the  Principles  of  Constnxction.     By  E.  Wyni>- 
HAM  Tarn,  M.A  Lond.     Fourth  Edition 3/6 

The  Art  of  Building : 

General  Principles  of  Construction,  Strength,  and  Use  of  Materials,  Working 
Diawings,  Specifications,  &:.     By  Edward  Dobson,  M.R.I.B.A.  .     2/0 

A  Book  on  Building, 

Civil  and  Ecclesix<:tical.    By  Sir  Edmund  Beckett,  Q.C.  (Lord  Grim* 
THORPE).     Second  Edition 4/6 

Dwelling-Houaes  (The  Brection  of), 

Illustrated  by  a  Perspective  View,  Plans  s^nd  Sections  of  a  Pair  of  Villas,  with 
Specification,  Quantities,  and  Estimates.  By  S.  H.  Brooks,  Architect    2/6 

Cottage  Building. 

By  C.  Brucr  Allkn.  Eleventh  Edition,  with  Chapter  on  Economic  Cot- 
tages for  Allotments,  by  E.  E.  Allen,  C.E 2/0 

Acoustics  in  Relation  to  Architeoture  and  Building: 

The  Laws  of  Sound  as  applied  to  the  Arrangement  of  Buildings.  By  Pro< 
fessorT.  RoGRR  Smith,  F.R.I. B. A     New  Edition,  Revised   .        •     1/6 

The  Rudiments  of  Practical  Bricklaying. 

General  PrincipleN  of  Bricklaying ;  Arch  Drawing,  Cutting,  and  Setting ; 
Pointing;  Paving,  Tiling,  &c.     By  Adam  Hammo:4D.    With  68  Woodcuts 

The  Art  of  Practical  Brick  Cutting  and  Setting. 

By  Adam  Hammond.    With  90  Engravings 1/6 

Brickivork : 

A  Practical  Treatbe,  embodying  the  General  and  Higher  Principles  of 
Bricklaying,  Cutting  and  Setting  ;  with  the  Application  ofGeometry  to  Roof 
Tiling,  &c.    By  F.  Walker 1/6 

Bricks  and  Tiles, 

Rudimentary  Treatise  on  the  Manufacture  of;  containing  an  Outline  of  the 
Principles  of  Brickmakin?.  By  £.  Dobson,  M.R.I.B.A  Additions  bv 
C.  Tomlinson,  F.R.S.     illustrated 3/0 

The  Practical  Brick  and  Tile  Book. 

Comprisins:  Brick  and  Tile  Making,  by  E.  Dobson,  M.Inst.CE.; 
Practical  Bricklaying,  by  A.  Hammond  ;  Bkick-cutting  and  Setting, 
by  A.  Hammond.     550  pp.  with  270  Illustratious,  half-bound    .        .    6/0 

Carpentry  and  Joinery— 

The  Llemrntarv  Principles  of  Carpentry.  Chiefly  composed  from  the 
Stand  ird  Work  of  Thomas  Tredgold,  C.E.  With  Additions,  and  Treatise 
on  Joinery,  by  E.  W.  Tarn,  M.A.    Seventh  Edition      .        .        .    3/6 

Carpentry  and  Joinery — Atlas 

Of  3^  Plates  to  accompany  and  Illustrate  the  foregoing  book.  With 
Descriptive  Leiterpres^;.     410 6/0 
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A  Pnustioal  Treatise  on  Handrailin^; 

Showing  New  and  Simple  Methods.  By  Gbo.  Colungs.  Second  Edition. 
Revised,  including  a  Trbatisb  on  Stairbuilding.    With  Plates  .    2/6 

Giroular  Work  in  Oarpentry  and  Joinery. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  Circular  Work  of  Single  and  Double  Curvature. 
By  Gborgb  C0U.INGS.    Third  Edition 2/6 

Roof  Carpentry: 

Practical  Lessons  in  the  Framing  of  Wood  Roofs.  For  the  Use  of  Workinc 
Carpenters.      By  Gbo.  Collings 2/0 

The  Gonstmotion  of  Roofa  of  Wood  and  Iron; 

Deduced  chiefly  from  the  Works  of  Robimn,  Tredgold,  and  Humber.  By 
E.  WvNDHAM  Tarn,  M. A.,  Architect    Third  Edition     .        .        •1/6 

The  Joints  Made  and  Used  by  Builders. 

By  WvviLL  J.  Christy,  Architect.    With  160  Woodcuu        .       .    3/0 

Shoring 

And  its  Application :  A  HatKlbook  for  the  Use  of  Students.  By  Gborgb 
H.  Blacrovb.    With  31  Illustrations 1/6 

The    Timber   Importer's,    Timber    Merchant's,    and 
Builder's  Standard  Guide. 

I  By  R.  £.  Granoy 2/0 

Plumbing : 

A  Text-Book  to  the  Practice  of  the  Art  or  Craft  of  the  Plumber.  With 
Chapters  upon  House  Drainage  and  Ventilation.  By  Wm.  Paton  Buchan. 
Eighth  Edition,  Re-written  and  Enlarged,  with  500  lUostrations       .    3/6 

Ventilation : 

A  Text  Book  to  the  Practice  of  the  Art  of  Ventilating  Buildings.  By  W.  P. 
Buchan,  R.P.,  Author  of  "  Plumbing,"  &c.     With  170  Illustrations    3/6 

The  Practical  Plasterer: 

A  Compendium  of  Plain  and  Ornamental  Plaster  Work.  By  W.  Kbmp    2/0 

House  Painting,  Orainintf,  Marblintf,  ft  Sign  Writing. 

With  a  Course  of  Elementary  Drawing,  and  a  Collection  of  Useful  Receipts. 
By  Eixis  A.  Davidson.    Eighth  Edition.    Coloured  Plates   .        .    o/O 

*«*  TA*  abcv€^  in  cloth  boards^  itrongly  btntftd,  Q/Q 

A  Grammar  of  Colouring, 

Applied  to  Decorative  Painting  and  the  Arts.  By  Gborgb  Fibld.  New 
Edition,  enlarged,  by  Ellis  A.  Davidson.    With  Coloured  Plates  .    3/0 

Blementary  Decoration 

As  applied  to  Dwelling  Houses,  &c  By  Jambs  W.  Facby.  Illustrated    2/0 

Practical  House  Decoration. 

A  Guide  to  the  Art  of  Ornamental  Painting,  the  Arraiigement  of  Colours  in 
Apartments,  suid  the  Principles  of  Decorative  Design.   By  Jambs  W.  Facby 

2/6 

•«*  T/U  last  two  Works  iu  OfU  handsomg  VoL,  half-bound,  tntitled  <*  HOUSB 
Decoration,  Elembntarv  and  Practical,** /ricr  6/0* 

Portland  Cement  for  Users. 

By  Henry  Fai  J  a,  A.  M.Inst.  CE.    1  bird  Edition,  Corrected  .        •    2/0 

liimes,  Cements,  Mortars,  Concretes,  Mastics,  Plas- 
tering, &C. 

By  G.  R.  Blrnell   C.E.    Fifteenth  Edition 1/6 
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llasonry  and  Sione-Cuttlntf. 

The  Principles  of  Masonic  Projection  and  their  ^ppHcatioo  to  Construction 
By  Edward  Dobson,  M.R.I.B.A 2/6 

JLrohes,  Piers,  Buttreasea,  fto.: 

Experimental  Essays  on  the  Principles  of  Construction.      By  W.  Bland. 

1/6 
QuABtities  and  Measurenients, 

In  Bricklayers',  Masons*,  Plasterers'.  Plumbers',  Painters',  Paperilumgen', 
Gilders',  Smiths',  Carpenters'  and  Joiners'  Work.    By  A.  C.  Bbatom     \  /6 

The  Ciomplete  Measarer: 

Setting  forth  the  Measurement  of  Boards,  Glass,  Timber  and  Stooe.  By  R. 
HoRTON.    Sixth  Edition 4/0 

*•*  TA*  mSevg,  itrongly  bound  in  Uatker^  prict  6/0* 

laght: 

An  Introduction  to  the  Science  of  Optics.  Designed  for  the  Use  of  Students 
of  AA:hitecture,  Enzineering,  and  other  Applied  Sciences.  By  E.  Wynd- 
HAM  Takm,  M.  a,  Author  of  "  The  Science  of  Building,"  &c.  .        .1/6 

Hints  to  Toun^  Arohiteots. 

By  Grorgb  WiGtiTwiCK,  Architect.  Sixth  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged 
by  G.  HusKissoN  Guillaumb,  Architect 3/6 

JLrohiteoture— Orders : 

The  Orders  and  their  /Esthetic  Principles.    By  W.  H.  Lbbds.    Illnstrated. 

1/6 
JLrohiteotiire— Styles : 

The  History  and  Description  of  the  Styles  of  Architecture  of  Various 
Countries,  from  the  Earliest  to  the  Present  Period.  By  T.  Talbot  Bubt, 
F.R.I.B.A.     Illustrated 2/0 

\*  Ordbbs  and  Stvlbs  op  Akchitecturb,  m  On*  VcL^  3/6* 

Arohiteoture — Deeigli : 

The  Principles  of  Design  in  Architecture,  as  deducible  from  Nature  and 
exemplified  in  the  Works  of  the  Greek  and  Gothic  Architects.     By  Edw. 

Lacy  Garbbtt,  Architect.     Illustrated 2/6 

*^  TK»  tkrt§  preceding  IVorkx  in  On*  handsome  VoL^  half  bounds  entitled 

"MoDBBN   ABCHITBCTURB,"/r^/ 6/0* 

Perepeotive  for  Beginners. 

Adapted  to  Young  Students  and  . 

By  Gborgb  Pynb '    .       .  "'2/0 

Arohiteotural  Modelling  in  Paper. 

By  T.  A.  Richardson.    With  Illustration.s,  engrayed  by  O.  Jbwitt     \  /6 

Glass  Staining,  and  the  Art  of  Painting  on  Glass. 

From  the  German  of  Dr.  Gbssbrt  and  Emanubl  Otto  Frombbrg.  With 
an  Appendix  on  Thb  Art  or  Enamblling 2/6 

Yitravius — The  Arohiteoture  of. 

In  Ten  Books.  Translated  from  the  Latin  by  Josbph  Gwilt,  F.S.A.» 
F.R.AS.    With  33  Plates 5/0 

N.B.—Thi*  is  the  only  Edition  ofWiTKMvius  procurable  at  a  moderate  price, 

Grecian   Architecture, 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Principles  of  Beauty  in.  With  an  Historical  View  of  the 
Rise  and  Progress  of  the  ^t  in  Greece.    By  the  Earl  or  Abbrdbbn     \  /Q 

%*  The  two  preceding  U^oris  in  One  handsome  VoL^  KeUf  bounds  entitled 
"Ancibnt  Architecturb,"  price  6/0* 
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INDUSTRIAL   AND    USEFUL    ARTS. 
Oementa,  Pastes,  Glues,  and  Gums. 

A  Guid«  to  the  Manufacture  and  Application  of  Agglotinants.  With  900 
Recipes  and  FormulaB.    By  H.  C.  Standacb 2/0 

Olooks  and  Watohes,  and  Bells, 

A  Rudimentary  Treatise  on.  By  Sir  Edmund  BbcicstTi  Q.C  (Lotd 
Gkimthorpb).    Seventh  Edition 476 

Bleotro-Metallur^, 

Practically  Treated.  By  Alexander  Watt.  Tenth  Edition,  enlai^ed 
and  revised   including  the  most  Recent  Ptooetses       ....     3/6 

The  Goldsmith's  Mandhook. 

Containing  full  Instructions  in  the  Art  of  Alloying,  Melting,  Reducing, 
Colouring,  Collecting  and  Refininjr,  Recovery  of  Waste,  Solders,  Enamels, 
&c.,  &c.     By  Georgb  E.  Gbb.    Fifth  Edition 3/0 

The  Silversmith's  Handbook, 

On  the  same  plan  as  the  Goldsmith's  Handbook.    By  G.  E.  Gbb.    3/0 
•«*  TAe  last  two  Works,  in  One  handsomt  VoL,  Kalf-iound,  7/0. 

The  Hall-Marking  of   Jewellery. 

Comprising  an  account  of  all  the  different  Assay  Towns  of  the  United 
Kingdom ;  with  the  Stamps  and  Laws  relating  to  the  Standards  and  Hall 
Marks  at  the  various  Assay  Offices.     By  Gborgb  E.  Gbb  3/0 

Frenoh   Polishing  and   Enamelling. 

A  Pnictical  Work  of  Instruction,  including  numerous  Recipes  for  making 
Polishes,  Varnishes,  Glaze-Lacquers,  &c.     By  R.  Bitmbad      .        •     1  /o 

Fraotioal  Organ  Building. 

ByW.  E.  Dickson,  M.  A.    Second  Edition,  Revised,  with  Additions  2/6 

Ooaoh-Building : 

A  Practical  Treatise.    By  Jambs  W.  Bubgbss.   With  57  Illustrations    2/6 

The  Cabinet-Maker's  Guide 

To  the  Entire  Conotniction  of  Cabinet- Work.     By  R.  Bitmbad        .    2/6 

The  Brass  Founder's  Manual: 

Instructions  for  Modelling,  Pattern  Making,  &c     By  W.  Graham  .     2/0 

The  Sheet-Metal  Worker's  Guide. 

A  Practical  Handbook  for  I'insmiths,  Coppersmiths,  Zincworkers,  &c,  with 
46  Diagrams.     By  W.  J.  £.  Cranb.    Third  Edition,  levised    .        .1/6 

Sevring  Machinery: 

lu  Construction,  History,  &c.  With  full  Technical  Directions  for  Adjust- 
ing, &c    By  J.  W.  Urquhart,  CE 2/0 

Gas  Fitting: 

A  Practical  Handbook.     By  John  Black.    New  Edition         .        .     2/6 

Oonstruction  of  Door  Looks. 

From  the  Papers  of  A.  C  Hobbs.    Edited  by  C.  Tomlinson,  F.R.S.     2/6 

The    Model    Looomotive    Bngineer,    Fireman,    and 
Bngina-Boy. 

By  MictABL  Reynolds 3/6 

The  Art  of  Letter  Painting  made  Basy. 

By  J.  G.  Baubnoch.    With  za  full-page  Engravings  of  Examples  .     1  /6 

The  Art  of  Boot  and  Shoemaking. 

Including  Measurement,  Last-fitting,  Cutting-out,  Closing  and  Making.  By 
John  Brdfokd  Lrno.    With  numerou^i  Illustrations.   Fourth  Edition    2/0 

Meohanioal  Dentistry: 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Construction  of  the  Various  Kinds  of  Artificial 
Dentures.     By  Charlbs  Huntbr.     Fourth  Edition        .  .  3/0 

Wood  Bngraving: 

A  Practical  nmi  Ea.sy  Introduction  to  the  Art.     By  W.  N.  Brown    .      f /9 

Liaundry  Management. 

A  Handbook  for  Use  in  Private  and  Public  Laundries  2/0 
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AGRICULTURE,    GARDENING,    ETC. 
Draining  and  Bmbanking: 

A  Practical  Treatise.    By  Prof.  John  Scott.    With  68  Illustrations     1  /6 

Irrigation  and  Water  Supply: 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  Water  Meadows,  Sewage  Irrigation,  Warping,  ftc; 
on  the  Construction  of  Wells,  Ponds,  Reservoirs,  Ike.  By  Prof.  Johk 
Scott.    With  34  Illustrations 1/6 

Farm  Roads,  Fenoes,  and  Gates: 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Roads,  Tramways,  and  Waterways  of  the 
Farm ;  the  Principles  of  Enclosures ;  and  the  diflferent  kinds  oC  Fences, 
Gates,  and  Stiles.    By  Prof.  John  Scott.     With  75  Illustrations    .     1/6 

Farm  Buildings: 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Buildings  necessary  for  various  kinds  of  Farms, 
their  Arrangement  and  Construction,  with  Plans  and  Estimates.  By  Prof. 
John  Scott.    With  105  Illustrations 2/0 

Bam  Implements  and  Machines : 

Treatmg  of  the  Application  of  Power  and  Machines  used  in  the  Threshing* 
bam.  Stockyard,  Dairy,  &c.     By  Prof.  J.  Scott.    With  123  Illustrations. 

2/0 
Field  Implements  and  Machines: 

With  Principles  and  Details  of  Construction  and  Points  of  Excellence,  their 
Management,  &c.     By  Prof.  John  Scott.    With  138  lUustradons    2/0 

Agricultural  Surveying: 

A  I'reatise  on  Land  Surveytne,  T.evclHng,  and  Setting^ut ;  with  Directions 
for  Valuing  Estates.     By  Prof.  J.  Scott.     With  62  Illustrations      .     1  /6 

Farm  Bngineering. 

By  Professor  John  Scott.  Comprising  th«  above  Seven  Volumes  in  One, 
1,150  pages,  and  over  600  Illustrations.     Half-bound       .        .        .     12/0 

Outlines  of  Farm  Management. 

Treating  of  the  General  Work  of  the  Farm;  Stode;  Contract  Work; 
Labour,  &c.    By  R.  Scott  Burn 2/6 

Outlines  of  Ijanded  Bstates  Management. 

Treating  of  the  Varieties  of  Lands,  Methods  of  Farming,  Setting-oat  of 
Farms,  Koads,  Fences,  Gates,  Drainage,  &c    By  R.  Scott  Burn  .    2/6 

%*  TAt  aiwvt  Two  Vols,  in  OfU,  kandsomtiy  lu^-hound^  ^ic*  Q/Q 

Soils,  Manures,  and  Crops. 

(Vol.  I.  Outlines  of  Modern  Farming.)    By  R.  Scott  Burn  .    2/0 

Farming  and  Farming  Boonomy. 

(VoT  IL  Outlines  op  Modern  Farming.)    By  R.  Scott  Burn    3/0 

Stook:   Cattle,  Sheep,  and  Horses. 

(Vol.  II L  Outlines  op  Modern  Farming.)     By  R.  Scott  Burk    2/6 

Dairy,  Pigs,  and  Poultry. 

(Vol.  iv.  Outlines  op  Modern  Farming.)    By  R.  Scott  Burn    2/0 

Utilization  of  Sewage,  Irrigation,  and  Beolamation 
of  Waste  liand. 

(Vol.  V.  Outlines  op  Modern  Farming.)   By  R.  Scott  Burn  .    2/6 

Outlines  of  Modem  Farming. 

By  R.  Scott  Burn.     Consisting  of  the  above  Five  Volumes  in  One, 
z»a50  pp.,  profusely  Illustrated,  half-bound      .         •       .        .        .     )  2/0 
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Book-keeping  for  Farmers  and  Betate  Owners. 

A  Practical  Treatise,  presenting,  in  Three  Plans,  a  System  adapted  for  all 
classes  of  Farms.    By  J.  M.  Woodman.    Third  Edition,  revised     .     2/6 

Ready  Reckoner  for  the  Admeasurement  of  Land. 

By  A.  Arman.   Fourth  Edition,  revised  and  extended  by  C  Norris    2/0 

Miller's,    Com    Merchant's,    and     Farmer's     Ready 
Reckoner. 

Second  Edition,  revised,  with  a  Price  List  of  Modem  Flour  Mill  Machinery, 
by  W.  S.  HuTTON,  C.E 2/0 

The  Hay  and  Stravr  Measurer. 

New  Tables  for  the  Use  of  Auctioneers,  Valuers,  Farmers,  Hay  and  Straw 
Dealers,  &c.    By  John  Steele 2/0 

Meat  Production. 

A  Manual  for  Producers,  Distributors,  and  Consumers  of  Butchers'  Meat. 
By  John  Ewart 2/6 

Sheep: 

The  History,  Structure,  Economy,  and  Diseases  of.  By  W.  C.  Spoonbr, 
M.R.V.S.     Fifth  Edition,  with  fine  Engravings 3/6 

Market  and  Kitchen  Gardening. 

By  C.  W.  Smaw,  late  Editor  of  "Gardening  Illustrated"  .        .       .    3/0 

Kitchen  Gardening  Made  Basy. 

Showing  the  best  means  of  Cultivating  every  known  Vegetable  and  Herb, 
&c.,  with  directions  for  management  all  the  year  round.  By  George  M.  F. 
Glennv.    Illustrated    ..........     1/6 

Cottage  Gardening: 

Or  Flowers,  Fruits,  and  Vegetables  for  Small  Gardens.    By  E.  Hobday. 

1/6 
Garden  Receipts. 

Edited  by  Charles  W.  Quin 1/6 

Fruit   Trees, 

The  Scientific  and  Profitable  Culture  of.  From  the  French  of  M.  Dtr 
Breuil.  Fifth  Edition,  carefully  Revised  by  George  Glennv.  With 
187  Woodcuts 3/6 

The  Tree  Planter  and  Plant   Propagator: 

With  numerous  Illustrations  of  Grafting,  Layering,  Budding,  Implements, 
Houses,  Pits,  &c.    By  Samuel  Wood 2/0 

The  Tree  Pruner: 

A  Practical  Manual  on  the  Pruning  of  Fruit  Trees.  Shrubs,  Climbers,  and 
Fluwering  Plants.   With  numerous  Illustrations.    By  Samuel  Wood     1  /6 

*«*  The  above  Two  Vols,  in  One,  handsomely  half-bound^  price  3/6. 

The  Art  of  Grafting  and  Budding. 

By  Charles  Baltbt.    With  Illustrations  ......    2/6 
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MATHEMATICS,    ARITHMETIC,   ETC. 
I>esoFiptiire  Geometry, 

An  Elementary  I'reatise  on ;  with  a  Theory  of  Shadows  and  of  Penpecdve, 
extracted  from  the  French  of  G.  Mongb.  To  which  is  added  a  Descripcioo 
of  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Isometrical  Projection.  By  J.  F.  Hkatmbk, 
M.A.     With  14  Plates 2/0 

Praotioai  Plane  Geometry: 

Giving  the  Simplest  Modes  of  Constructing  Figures  contained  in  one  Plane 
and  Geometrical  Construction  of  the  Ground.  By  J.  F.  Hbathbr,  M.A. 
With  215  Woodcuts 2/0 

Analytical  Geometry  and  Gonio  Sections, 

A  Rudimentary  Treatise  on.  Bv  Jambs  Hann.  A  New  Editioo,  re- 
written and  enlai^ed  by  Professor  J.  R.  Young         .        .        .        k    2/0 

Buolid  (The  ESlementa  of). 

With  many  Additional  Propositions  and  Explanatory  Notes:  to  which  is 
prefixed  an  Introductory  Essay  on  Logic.     By  Hbnby  Law,  C.E.  .     2/6 

*«*  Sclii  also  separattly^  vi» : — 
EuoUd.    The  First  Three  Books.    By  Henry  Law,  CE.    .       •       .1/6 
Euclid.    Books  4,  5,  6,  xi,  is.    By  Henry  Law,  CE.     .       •        .     1/6 

Plane  Trigonometry, 

The  Elements  of.     By  Jambs  Hann. 1/0 

Spherical  Trigonometry, 

The  Elements  of.  By  Jambs  Hank.  Revised  by  Charlbs  H.  Dow- 
ling,  C.E 1/0 


* 


Or  with  *'  Tk*  Elements  of  Plant  Trigonometry"  in  Out  Volumt,  2/6 


DifTerential  Calculus, 

Elements  of  the.    By  W.  S.  B.  Woolhousb,  P.R.A.S.,  &c      .        .1/6 

Integral  Calculus. 

By  HoMBRSMAM  Cox,  B.A. .        .        .1/6 

Algebra, 

The  Elements  of.  By  Jambs  H addon,  M.A.  With  Appendix,  ooatainioe 
Miscellaneous  Investigations,  and  a  Collection  of  Problems        •        .    2/0 

A  Key  and  Companion  to  the  Above. 

An  extensive  Repository  of  Solved  Examples  and  Problems  iu  Algebra. 
By  J.  R.  Young 1/6 

Commercial  Book-keeping. 

With  Commercial  Phrases  and  Forms  in  English,  French,  Italian,  and 
German.     By  James  Haddon,  M.A. 1/6 

Arithmetic, 

A  Rudimentary  Treatise  on.  With  full  Exi>lanations  of  its  Theoretical 
Principle's,  and  numerous  Examples  for  Practice.  For  the  Use  of  Schods 
and  for  Self-Instruction.  By  J.  R.  Young,  late  Professor  of  Mathematics 
in  Belfast  College.     1  hirteenth  Edition  .        .        .  .1/6 

A  Key  to  the  Above. 

ByJ.R.  Young 1/6 

ESquational  Arithmetio, 

Applied  to  Questions  of  Interest,  Annuities,  Life  Assuraooe,  and  General 
Commerce ;  with  various  Tables  by  which  all  Calculations  may  be  greathr 
facilitated.     By  W.  H1PSI.SY 1/6 

Arithmetic, 

Rudimeniarv,  for  the  Use  of  Schoob  and  Self- Instruction.  By  Jahxs 
Haddo^',  ^1.A.     Revised  by  Abkah AM  Arman  •     1/6 

A  Key  to  the  Above. 

yA.AKM\N ••-1/6 
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Mathematictal  Instmineiits : 

Their  Construction,  AdiusUnent,  Testing,  and  Use  concisely  Explained. 
By  J.  F.  Heaihrk,  M.A.,  of  the  Royal  Militaiy  Academy,  Woolwich. 
Fourteenth  Edition,  Revised,  with  Additions,  by  A.  T.  Walmislbt, 
M.I.C.E.    Oripnal  Edition,  in  x  vol.,  Illustrated       ....    2/0 

%*  I»  ord€tiftg  tk*  above,  be  car^fml  to  tay  ^'Origmml  EdUion;'  ^  ^  *^ 
number  m  the  Series  (33X  to  tlistitigMUk  it  from  the  Enlarged  Edition  in 
3  vol*.  {as/oilows}-~ 

Drawing  and  Measuring  Instruments. 

Including— I.  Instruments  employed  in  Geometrical  and  Mechanical  DraW' 
ing,  and  in  the  Construction,  Copying,  and  Measurement  of  Maps  and 
Plans.  II.  Instruments  used  for  Uie  purposes  of  Accurate  Measurement, 
and  for  Arithmetical  Computations.    By  J.  F.  Hbatmbk,  M.  A.  1  /6 

Optical  Instnunents* 

Including  (more  especially)  Telescopes,  Microscopes,  and  Appantos  for 
producing  copies  of  Maps  and  Plans  by  Photography.  By  J.  F.  IIbathks, 
M.A.    Illustrated 1/6 

Snrveyintf  and  Astronomioal  Instraments. 

Including — 1.  Instruments  used  for  Determining  the  Geometrical  Features 
of  a  ixNTtion  of  Ground.  II.  Instruments  employed  in  Astrooomical  Ob- 
servations.   By  J.  r.  Hbathkk,  M.A.    Illustrated.  •     1/6 

%*  The  above  three  volume* form  an  enlargement  ^  the  Auihot^t  origimai  work^ 
"  Mathematical  Instrument*,*'  price  2/0-    ipetcrihed  at  top  of  page,) 

Mathematieal  Instnunents: 

Their  Construction,  Adjustment,  Testing  and  Use.  Comprising  Drawtnc, 
Measuring,  Optical,  Surveying,  and  Astronomical  Instruments.  By  J.  F. 
Hbathkk,  M.A.  Enlarged  Edition,  for  the  most  part  entirely  re-wntten. 
The  Three  Parts  as  above,  in  One  thick  Volume.         ....    4/6 

The  Slide  Rule,  and  How  to  Use  It. 

Containing  full,  easy,  and  simple  Instructions  to  perform  all  Business  Cal- 
cubtions  with  unexampled  rapidity  and  accuracy.  By  Chaxlbs  Hoakx, 
CE.    WithaSlideRuIe,  in  tuck  of  cover.     Seventh  Edition    .       .    2/6 

Ltotfarithms. 

With  Mathematical  Tables  for  IVigonometrical,  AstnNMmical,  and  Nautical 
Calculations.    By  Hbnky  Law,  C.E.    Revised  Edition    .        .       •    3/0 

Ckimponnd  Interest  and  Annuities  (Theory  of). 

With  Tables  of  Logarithms  for  the  more  Diflficult  CompuUtions  of  Interest. 
Discount,  Annuities,  &c,  in  all  their  AppUcatioot  ana  Uses  for  Mercantile 
and  State  Purposes.    By  Fbix>x  Thoman,  Paris.    Fourth  Edition    .    4/0 

Mathematioal  Tables, 

For  Trigonometrical,  Astronomical,  and  Nantical  Odcnlations ;  to  which  Is 
prefixed  a  Treatise  on  Logarithms.  By  H.  Law,  CE.  Together  with  a 
Scries  of  Tables  for  Navigation  and  Nautical  Astronomy.  By  Professor  J. 
R.  Young.    New  Edition 4/0 

Mathematios, 

As  applied  to  the  Constmctive  Arts.  By  Fkamcxs  CAMrm,  CS.,  ftc 
Third  Edition 3/0 


Astronomy. 

By  the  late  Rev.  Robsrt  MaiNjF.R.S.  Third  Edition,  revised  and  cor- 
rected to  the  Present  Time.    By  W.  T.  Lynk,  F.R.A.S.    .  .    2/0 

fttaiios  and  Dynamios, 

The  Principles  and  Pradice  of.  Embracing  also  a  dear  development  of 
Hydrostatics.  Hydrodynamics,  and  Central  Forces.  By  T.  Bakkk,  C  S. 
Fourth  Edition 1/6 
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BOOKS    OF   REFERENCE  AND 

MISCELLANEOUS    VOLUMES. 

A  Diotionary  of  Painters,  and  Handbook  for  Ploturo 
Amatoura. 

BcinjK  a  Guide  for  Visitors  to  Public  and  Private  Picture  Galleries,  and  for 
Art-Students,  including  Glossary  of  Terms,  Sketch  of  Principal  Schools  of 
Painting,  &c    By  Philippb  Daryl,  B.A. 2/6 

Palntlntf^  Pcmulaply  Bxplained. 

By  T.  J.  (TuLLicK,  Painter,  and  John  Timbs,  F.S.A  Indudins  Fresco, 
Oil,  Mosaic,  Water  Colour,  Water-Glass,  Tempera  Encaustic,  Miniature, 
Painting  on  Ivory,  Vellum,  FoCtery,  Enamel,  Glass,  &c.  Sixth  Edition    6/0 

A  Diotionary  of  Terms  used  in  Arohitootnre,  Build- 
ing, Bntfinooring,  Mining,  MetaUnrgy,  Archas- 
ology,  tno  Fine  Arts,  fto. 

ByJoHNWsALB.    Sixth  Edition.    Edited  by  R.  Hunt,  F.R.S.    .    6/0 

Mnsio : 

A  Rudimentary  and  Practical  Treatise.  With  numerous  Examples.  By 
Charlks  Child  Spbncsr 2/o 

Pianoforte, 

The  Art  of  Playing  the.  With  numerous  Exercises  and  Lessons.  By 
Charlbs  Child  Spbncbr t  /o 

The  House  Manager. 

A  Guide  to  Housekeeping,  Cookery,  Pickling  and  Preserving,  Household 
Work,  Dairy  Management,  Celkur^e  of  Wines,  Home-brewing  and  Wine- 
making,  Gardening,  &c     By  An  Old  Housbkbbprk       .        .  3/6 

Manna!  of  Domestic  Medicine. 

By  R.  Gooding,  M.  D.  Intended^  as  a  Family  Guide  in  all  cases  of 
Accident  and  Emergency.     Third  Eklition,  carefully  revised     .        .     2/0 

Management  of  Health. 

A  Manual  of  Home  and  Personal  Hygiene.    By  Rev.  Jambs  Baird     1  /O 

Natural  Philosophy, 

For  the  Use  of  Beginners.    By  Charlbs  Tomlinson,  F.R.S.  .        .     1/6 

The  Blementary  Principles  of  Bleotric  I^ighting. 

By  Alan  A.  Campbbll  Swinton,  M.Inst.CE.,  M.I.E.E.  Fourth 
Edition,  Revised [/utt  PuhlUhtd    \  /6 

The  Bleotric  Telegraph, 

Its  History  and  Progress.     By  R.  Sabinb,  CK,  F.S.A.,  &a    .        .    3/0 

Handbook  of  Field  Fortification. 

By  Miuor  W.  W.  Knollys,  F.R.G.S.    With  163  Woodcuts     .        .    3/0 

liOgiC, 

Pure  and  Applied.    By  S.  H  Emmbns.    Third  Edition   .        •       *     1  /6 

liocke  on  the  Human  Understanding, 

Selections  from.     With  Notes  by  S.  H.  Emmbns        .        .        •        .1/6 

The  Oompendious  Calculator 

{Intuitiv*  Calcuiations).  Or  Easy  and  Concise  Methods  of  Performing  the 
various  Arithmetical  Operations  required  in  Commercial  and  Business 
Transactions  ;  together  with  Useful  Tables,  &c.  By  Daniel  O  Gorman. 
Twenty-seventh  Edition,  carefully  revised  by  C.  Norris  .  .    2/6 
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lures.  Weights,  and  Moneys  of  all  Nations. 

With  an  Analysis  of  the  Christian,  Hebrew,  and  Mahometan  Calendars. 
By  W.  S.  B.  WooLHOUSE,  F.R.A.S.,  F.S.S.    Seventh  Edition         .     2/6 

Grammar  of  the  ESnglish  Ton^e, 

Spoken  and  Written.    With  an  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Comparative 
Philology.     By  HvDF.  Clakke,  D.C.L.     Fifth  Edition.    .        .        •     1/6 

Dictionary  of  the  English  Ijanguage. 

As  Spoken  and  Written.     Containing  above  zoo,o30  Words.     By  Hvdb 

Clarke,  D.CL. 3/6 

Commute  with  ik*  Grammas,  6/6. 

Composition  and  Punctuation, 

Familiarly  Explained  for  these  who  have  neglected  the  Study  of  Grammar. 
By  Justin  Brenan.     iStb  Edition. 1/6 

French  Grammar. 

With  Complete  and  Concise  Rules  on  the  Genders  of  French  Nouns.    By 
G.  L.  Strauss,  Ph.D 1/6 

Bnglish-French  Dictionary. 

Comprising  a  large  number  of  Terms  used  in  Engineering,  Mining,  &c. 
By  Alfred  Elwes 2/0 

French  Dictionary. 

In    two    Parts — I.    French- English.     II.     English- French,    complete    in 

One  Vol 3/0 

*•*  Or  with  the  Grammar,  4/6* 

French  and  Bnglish  Phrase  Book. 

Containing  Introductory  Lessons,  with  Translations,  Vocabularies  of  Words, 
Collection  of  Phrases,  and  Easy  Familiar  Dialogues  .        .        .        .1.6 

German  Grammar. 

Adapted  for  English  Students,   from  Heyse's  Theoretical  and  Practical 
Grammar,  by  Dr.  G.  L.  Strauss 1/6 

German  Triglot  Dictionary. 

By  M.  E.  S.  A.  Hamilton'.     Part  I.  German-French- English.     Part  II. 
English-German-French.    Part  III.  French-German-Engii^    .        .     3/0 

German  Triglot  Dictionary. 

(As  above).    Together  with  German  Grammar,  in  One  Volume         .    S/0 

Italian  Grammar. 

Arranged  in  Twenty  Lessons,  with  Exercises.    By  Alfred  Elwes.     1  /6 

Italian  Triglot  Dictionary, 

Wherem  the  Genders  of  all  the  Italian  and  French  Nouns  are  care'idly 
noted  down.     By  Alfred  Elwes.    Vol.1.  Italian- English-French.     2/6 

Italian  Triglot  Dictionary. 

By  Alfred  Elv.bs.    Vol.  11.  English- French- Italian      .        .        .    2/6 

Italian  Triglot  Dictionary. 

By  Alfred  Elwks.     Vol.111.   French-Italian-English     .        .        .    2/6 

Italian  Triglot  Dictionary. 

(As  above).     In  One  Vol. 7/6 

Spanish  Grammar. 

In  a  Simple  and  Practical  Form.  With  Exercises.  By  Alfred  Elwes     1  /6 

Spanish-Bnglish  and  Bnglish-Spanish  Dictionary. 

Including  a  large  numl)€r  of  I'echnical  Terms  used  in  Mining,  Engineering, 
&c.,  with  the  proper  Accents  and  the  Gender  of  every  Noun.     By  Alfred 

Elwes 4/0 

\*  t7r  «;;//{  M«  Grammar,  6  0. 
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Portutfuese  GrammaF, 

In  a  Simple  and  Practical  Form.  With  Exercises.  By  Alprbu  Elwbs     1  /Q 

Portugese -English     and     Bngllsh- Portugese     Dic- 
tionary. 

Including  a  Targe  number  of  Techniad  Terms  used  in  Mining,  Eneineering, 
ftc,  with  the  proper  Aocente  and  the  Gender  of  every  Noun.    By  Alfred 

Elwbs.    Third  Edition,  revised S/0 

\*  Or  with  tkt  Grammar,  7/0* 

Animal  Physios, 

Handbook  of.    By  Dionvsius  Lardhbr,  D.CL.     With  sao  lUustratioos. 
In  One  Vol.  (73a  pagesX  cloth  boards 7/Q 

*«*  Sold  aho  in  7\v0  Parity  tu/oUovn:— 

Animal  Physics.    By  Dr.  Lardnsr.    Part  I.,    Chapters  I. — VII.    4/0 

Animal  Physics.    By  Dr.  Lardnbr.    Part  II.,  Chapters  VIII.-— XVIII. 

3/0 
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